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THE   FUTURE   OF  SIAM. 


THE  future  of  Siam  is  a  vastly  more  important  question  to  Europe 
than  it  would  seem  at  first  sight.  Siam  is  the  largest  and 
richest  piece  of  the  earth's  surface  remaining  in  the  possession  of  a 
race  not  strong  enough  to  defend  it  nor  civilised  enough  to  develop 
it.  I  remember  well  how  the  Siamese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
sneered  as  he  spoke  of  the  French  name  for  their  Eastern  possessions. 
*' '  Indo-China/  indeed,"  he  said,  *'  why  you  could  lose  all  their  *  Indo- 
China '  in  Siam.  It  seems  to  me  if  that  name  belongs  to  anybody, 
it  belongs  to  ics.'^  Now  Burmah  has  gone^  and  Tongking  and  Annam ; 
Sumatra  was  thrown  to  the  Dutch  by  the  folly  of  a  British  Foreign 
Minister,  whose  weakly  smiling  face  spoils  the  digestion  of  any  Im- 
perialist who  essays  to  dine  at  the  National  Liberal  Club ;  no  country 
but  England  will  absorb  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  Korea  is  not  worth 
having,  except  for  strategic  reasons,  and  it  will  ultimately  be  divided 
among  Russia,  Japan,  and  China ;  Africa  is  practically  parcelled  out 
like  an  allotment  ground.  Of  countries  almost  inevitably  destined 
to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  other  countries,  Siam  is  at  once  the^ 
richest  and  the  last.  It  is  bigger  than  France;  it  will  certainly  be  one  of 
the  gold  and  gem-producing  places  of  the  earth  ;  cattle  and  rice  can  be^ 
raised  in  it  in  infinite  quantities ;  half  the  teak  in  the  world  grows 
there ;  it  is  the  real  and  the  only  key  to  the  gates  which  enclose 
Southern  China. 

Colonisation  and  Imperial  extension  are,  as  Bismarck  has  said,, 
nothing  whatever  but  a  race  for  markets,  and  Siam  would  constitute 
and  open  a  new  market  richer  than  anything  else  could  offer,  except 
the  annexation  of  China  itself.  Therefore  I  say  the  question  of  the 
future  of  Siam  is  a  much  bigger  one  for  Europe  than  most  Europeans 
iiBagine ;    and  since  the  colonial  activity  of    France,  as   anybody 
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studying  her  colonies  soon  discovers,  stops,  and  is  likely  tc5  riop  at 
rainous  tariffs  devised  in  Paris,  at  printer's  ink,  and  at  tiioibnred 
ribbon,  and  as  Germany  has  no  footing  in  this  part  of  the irarld, 
while  Siam  adjoins  British  possessions,  is  surrounded  by  British 
ports,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  trade  is  in  British  hands,  the  qoaiiaon 
is  one  which  concerns  Englishmen  most  of  all.  A  discussion  of  it  is 
therefore  something  more  than  a  socio-political  study  of  a  dfatant 
land  and  an  unknown  race. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  Siam  could  not,  under  any  cifDUH- 
stances,  have  been  much  longer  delayed.  If  the  action  of  SSu's 
neighbours  had  not  precipitated  it,  then  the  process  of  her  own 
development  would  have  evolved  it.  By  some  mysterious  law  tiie 
touch  of  a  civilised  nation— even  a  mere  frontier  touch — has  a  dis- 
integrating effect  upon  an  uncivilised  one.  China  may  seem  to  be 
an  exception  for  the  present,  but  she  is  the  only  one.  PeraODal 
liberty,  the  free  movement  of  trade,  the  security  of  property  and 
savings,  the  abolition  of  torture,  the  absence  of  imprisonment  withont 
trial  and  conviction,  the  power  of  the  white  man  over  the  forces  of 
nature-^all  these  constitute  a  sort  of  contagion  which  makes  its  way 
with  every  individnalt  raveller  and  trader  across  the  frontier,  and  by- 
and-by  permeates  the  life  of  the  people.  And  it  is  as  impossible  for 
the  one  country  to  prevent  the  issue  of  this  contagion  as  it  is  for  the 
other  to  resist  its  effects.  The  **  pitiless  exigency  of  prestige,"  in 
Kinglake's  fine  phrase,  is  as  much  a  physical  fact  as  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. The  bacillus  of  civilisation  had  thus  penetrated  into  the  life  of 
Siam,  and  there  is  nothing  there,  neither  personality  nor  institution, 
of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  its  inroads.  SBut  the  action  of  France 
has  done  in  a  day  what  natural  processes  might  well  have  taken  ■ 
several  more  years  to  accomplish.^  Francis  Gamier  made  many  j 
^sciples,  and  they  have  explored  in  the  distance,  intrigued  in  the  ' 
<;apital,  played  at  trading  expeditions,  distributed  tricolours,  received 
the  invaluable  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries — for  every 
French  priest  abroad  is  a  political  agent,  often  in  spite  of  himself — 
they  have  made  a  vast  and  confident  claim,  with  a  calm  disregard  of 
historical  and  geographical  fact ;  the  frontier  skirmish  has  been 
easily  provoked — nobody  should  know  better  than  ourselves  how 
simple  a  matter  of  mise'Cri'Schi-e  this  is ;  a  French  official  has  either 
been  murdered  or  the  news  of  such  a  murder  has  been  invented  ;  the 
'^  Siamese  mandarin,''  an  entirely  imaginary  personage,  has  been 
created  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  act ;  reparation  has  been  .  'i 
demanded  from  the  King  of  Siam,  and  in  the  meantime  an  island  iSt  \  | 
the  Siamese  coast  has  been  seized,  and  the  French  squadron  in  the  <  * 
Far  East  is  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Menam.  Two  British  men- 
of-war  are  also  on  the  spot.     The  situation  is  acute.  \  | 

The  object  of  the  French — ^that  is,  what  they  believe  they  have  to 
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gain — ^is  quite  clear.     All  their  action  may  be  conveniently  sammed 
np — of  course,  like  all  territorial  expansioD,  it  is  half  automatic — as 
an  attempt  to  realise  the  dream  of  the  brave  and  ill-fated  Garnier, 
The  French  empire  in  India,   which   Dupleix  so  nearly  founded  for 
them,  came  to  nothing,  and  an   ungrateful   country  recalled  him  in 
disgrace  and  allowed  him  to  die  at  home  in  poverty  if  not  in  actual 
want,  exclaiming,  *'  I  have  sacrificed  my  youth,  my  fortune,  my  life, 
to  enrich  my  country  in  Asia/'     The  French  empii'e  of  the  West,  for 
which  Montcalm  fought  so  gallantly  and  for  whicli  he  laid  down  his 
life  opposite  to  his  conqueror  Wolfe  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  has 
dwindled  to  a  couple  of  rocky  islands  sticking  up  out  of  the  sea  near 
Newfoundland,  and  the  use  of  the  French  language  and  the  subsidis- 
ing of  lloman  Catholic  marriage  under   the  British  flag.     But  the 
dream  of  a  gallant  people,  saturated  with  traditions  of  victory,  has 
never    completely    faded,   and    the    **  gorgeous   East "  in  southern 
Asiay  nnparcelled  and  to  a  large  extent  unexplored,  promised  in  the 
eyes  of  a  small  but  enthusiastic  band  of  men  the  ransom  of  the  two 
previous  disappointments.    And  the  more  so  because  across  the  newly 
imagined  empire  was  supposed  to  lie  the  way  to  the  wealth  of  southern 
China.     All  this  is  easy  of  comprehension,   and  a   conquering  and 
colonising  people    like    ourselves  must    infallibly  sympathise    with 
the  movement.      Bat  what  we  also  see  without  understanding  it,  is 
the  French  failure  to  learn  the  lessons  of  their  own  history.    Every 
nation  has  its  own  capacities ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  that  may  be 
confidently  prophesied  about  the  French  it  is  that,  as  they  have  never 
SQCceeded  in  planting  a  successful  colony,  so  they  never  will  Algeria 
oomes  the  nearest  to  this,  but  the  circumstances  of  a  dependency  at  the 
very  door  of  Europe  render  the  experiment  a  different  and  an  easier 
one.     Cambodia  is  literally  nothing  at  all ;  Saigon,  the  capital  of 
Cochin  China  and  a  place  of  enormous  possibilities,  is  mined,  and 
avflin   the  rataifratmrs  and  the  coiffeurs — the  two   most  flourishing 
daaaes  of  its  little  community — are  leaving  it,  and  its  magnificent 
•*  palais  du  gouvernement,*'  the  finest  building  in  the  Far  East,  will 
soon  be  nothing  but  a  monument  to  failure.    And  Tongking,  another 
ooantry  of  which  almost  anything  might  have  been  made,  is  further 
from    prosperity    and    peace    with    every  administrative  year   that 
pfLsses.     All  this  is  well    if  vaguely  understood  in  France,  and  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  a  country  wliich  has  Ijeen  already  within 
a  few  votes  of    the  formal  abandonment  of  Tongking  will  never 
support  with    troops  and  treasure  enough  the    larger  enterprise  ol 
the  development  of    Siam.     But    France   still  goes  on   taking  thi 
preliminary  steps  one  by  one  which—unless  we  interfere^ — can  have 
DO  other  theoretical  result.     Probably,  except  for  the  above  qualifica^ 
tion,  she  will  take  the  final  committing  step,  and  then  some  Frenclr 
alatesman  will  join  Jules  Ferry,  **  le  Tonkinois,"  in  his  limbOj  with 
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the  title  of  "  le  Siamois."  Bat  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  England 
to  do  anything,  except  at  the  risk  of  a  European  war,  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  all  the  possible  "  pearl  and  gold  "  between  Singapore 
and  Seoul. 

Very  little  is  known  in  Europe  of  Siam.  The  books  upon  the 
country  have  greatly  misrepresented  it,  and  to  anybody  who  knows 
the  Land  of  the  White  Elephant  the  reception  of  certain  Siamese 
officials  and  their  suites — ^the  titles  of  the  latter  being  invented  for 
the  occasion — by  European  Sovereigns,  and  the  turning  out  of  Indian 
guards  of  honour  to  meet  them,  has  been  very  amusing.  Before- 
speaking  of  the  future  of  Siam,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at 
some  characteristics  of  the  present.  A  volume  could  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  written  upon  this  subject,  but  a  cursory  survey  will  perhaps 
show  enough  for  the  moment. 

To  begin  at  the  top,  everything  in  Siam  depends  upon  the  King, 
and  revolves  round  him  as  the  solar  system  round  the  sun.  To  the 
nobility  he  is  the  sole  and  arbitrary  source  of  favour,  which  alone 
means  office,  which  alone  means  income.  To  the  people  he  is  practi- 
cally a  god.  In  fact,  there  are  no  words  which  so  well  express  the 
relation  between  Kiug  and  people  in  Siam,  as  the  sacred  phrase,  '^  to 
live  and  move  and  have  one's  being.^'  And  what  is  this  King,  his 
Majesty  Prabat  Somdetch  Pra  Paramindr  Mahah  Chulalougkom  Pra 
Chula  Chom  Klao,  and  in  what  way  is  he  using  his  almost  divine 
influence  to  mould  the  future  of  his  country  ?  Personally,  his 
Majesty  is  one  of  the  most  charmiug  of  men  (and  I  pay  him  this 
tribute  the  more  easily  because  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
learning  its  justice),  well-informed,  kind-hearted,  strong  in  character 
for  an  Oriental,  and  full  of  dignity,  and  he  would  be  reckoned  a 
handsome  man  and  a  gentleman  anywhere.  But  there  the  praise 
must  stop.  His  life  is  one  uninterrupted  act  of  self-indulgence.  He 
was  the  father  of  two  daughters  before  he  was  fifteen  ;  his  first  wife  is 
his  half-sister  (''  in  order  that  the  royal  blood  may  be  preserved  from 
the  taint  of  alien  contamination,"  is  the  deliciously  inaccurate 
explanation  of  a  recent  writer  upon  Siam  !) ;  the  number  of  "  wives  " 
and  women  in  his  palace  is  unknown ;  everything  concerning  them  is 
euphemistically  known  in  Siamese  as  Kang  Nai — "  the  inside,"  and 
is  a  strictly  forbidden  topic  of  conversation.  Since  to  have  influence 
within  the  palace  is  the  chief  desire  of  every  Siamese,  every  attractive 
girl  has  been  thrust  upon  his  Majesty  by  her  father  for  the  past 
tweivty  years.  His  children  must  number  more  than  a  hundred. 
The  ^'  inside  "  of  the  palace  is  not  a  suite  of  apartments — it  is  a  town. 
The  private  personal  environment  of  the  King  is  not  a  household — 
it  is  a  community.  Every  wife  can  load  herself  and  her  children  to 
the  ground  with  jewels ;  every  one  of  them  has  a  private  treasure 
diest.    Of  the  condition  of  his  country — indeed,  even  of  his  own  capital 
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— the  King  knows  next  to  DothiDg,  Whenever  he  goes  out,  the  streets 
are  leveUed  and  swept  ;  the  soldiers  and  police  don  clean  clothes  and 
baoklo  on  aceoutrementB  and  arms  kept  specially  for  such  occasions. 
The  police-boats  are  painted  and  anchored  in  rows ;  the  canals  are 
cleared  of  logs  and  rubbish  ;  Bangkok  puts  on  for  his  Majesty's  eye 
an  almost  European  air  of  propriety.  When  he  has  passed,  the 
clothes  and  bright  arms  are  locked  up^  and  everything  relapses  into 
neglect  and  dirt.  When  the  King  visits  his  countiy  palace  at 
Baog-pa-in,  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  all  his  wives  and  children,  with 
ail  their  servants,  and  all  the  princes,  go  with  him,  and  a  thousand 
people  follow  in  his  train.  The  coat  of  all  this  is  enormous.  When 
the  King's  relatives  are  cremated,  the  ceremonial  beggars  description. 
The  last  royal  cremation  cost  £80,000.  But  money  in  Siam  flows  as 
probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  The  seven  months^  trip  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  to  Europe,  which  resulted  only  in  the  abortive 
attempt  to  settle  the  boundary  with  Perak,  cost  £20,000.  For  a 
"*  procession  "  or  a  royal  top-knot  cutting  no  expense  is  too  great,  no 
trouble  is  too  onerous,  nowhere  could  energy  be  more  abundant  or 
more  enthusiastic,  I  saw  two  or  three  processions  before  his 
Majesty g  and  **  childish  "  is  the  only  word  that  describes  them.  Yet 
for  the  army  or  navy,  for  the  Education  Department,  for  a  political 
question  with  a  foreign  country,  months  and  months  may  pass  without 
a  moment  of  the  royal  time  being  available.  The  comparative  charms 
and  the  varying  moods  of  *'  Phyllis,  Charyllis,  and  sweet  Amaryllis," 
constitute,  />/fAs  the  futile  and  incessant  ceremonial,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  all  royal  things  Siamese.  The  next  generation  will  see  not 
far  from  a  hundred  new  royal  princes  in  Siam,  not  one  of  whom  can 
ever  do  a  stroke  of  work  for  his  living,  or  indeed  will  ever  look  for 
bis  maintenance,  and  that  of  his  wives,  and  servants,  and  children, 
and  horses,  and  steamers,  elsewhere  than  to  the  public  funds.  What 
finances  could  bear  this  ?  Certainly  not  those  of  Siam,  So  far  as  the 
future  of  Siaui  depends  upon  royal  guidance  it  is  as  hopeless  as  that 
of  a  man,  blindfolded  and  fettered,  walking  the  plank  at  midnight  in 
inid-ocean. 

Again,  to  come  down  a  step,  what  of  the  princes  in  whose  hands 
the  actual  government  lies  ?  The  fact  that  the  salaries  they  receive 
do  not  much  more  than  pay  for  the  clothes  they  wear,  carries  its  own 
unmistakable  inference.  A  whole  street  in  Bangkok  belongs  to  on© 
<»f  them,  through  whose  hands  the  money  for  certain  Government 
expenditure  passes — or  rather  into  whose  hands  it  enters.  But  it 
will  be  asked,  do  not  the  contractors  press  for  their  money?  Yes,  a 
European  firm  once  pressed  for  a  large  Government  debt  of  thirteen 
years'  standing.  The  only  result  waa  that  they  were  informed  that 
in  future  no  Government  contracts  would  be  given  to  them,  and  this 
meant  ruin.     It  ia  only  the  fear  of  breaking  confidence  which  pre- 
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vents  me  from  telling  a  score  snch  stories.  There  are  thousands  of 
;)onnds  of  Siamese  debts  in  London  unpaid  at  this  moment,  as  several 
Bond  Street  tradesmen  could  testify,  and  Singapore  merchants  will 
only  do  cash  transactions  with  Siam.  It  is  a  literal  and  unexaggerated 
fact  that  most  Siamese  noblemen  could  conceive  the  principles  of  the 
differential  calculus  more  easily  than  the  idea  that  it  is  dishonourable 
to  evade  the  payment  of  justly  incurred  debt  and  to  appropriate  to 
yourself  that  which  belongs  to  and  was  destined  for  another.  The 
Siamese  princes  are  too  much  a  part  of  the  Siamese  system  to  conceive 
a  social  future  different  from  the  past.  A  European  education  makes 
no  difference  to  this.  One  of  the  king's  half-brothers,  a  high  officer 
of  State,  who  spent  ten  years  in  Europe  and  was  for  a  long  time  a 
shining  light  at  an  English  university,  and  the  private  pet  of  the 
master  of  one  of  our  most  famous  colleges,  is  the  most  bitter  enemy 
of  Europeans  in  Siam,  and  was  recently  compelled  to  apologise 
publicly  for  outrageously  insulting  the  wife  of  a  Foreign  Minister. 

As  for  the  people — under  different  conditions  no  doubt  they  would 
be  different  At  present  they  are  without  rights,  their  personal 
liberty  is  at  the  beck  of  every  nobleman,  every  single  article  they  own 
or  use,  produce  or  sell,  from  fish-hook  to  coconut  tree,  is  heavily 
taxed,  and  a  quarter  of  all  their  working-time  is  claimed  by  the 
Grovemment  as  enforced  labour.  Consequently,  as  a  whole,  they  are 
lazy,  unprincipled,  and  untrustworthy,  and  nearly  all  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  Chinese.  Justice  is  not  an  unknown  quality  in  Siam  ; 
it  does  not  exist.  You  might  as  well  look  for  saccharine  matter  in 
salt,  or  silver  in  a  pewter  pot. 

It  will  occur  to  most  readers  to  ask,  where,  then,  has  been  the 
influence  of  Europeans  ?  This  is  an  unpleasant  question  for  a  European 
to  have  to  answer.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  Europeans  who  have 
rendered  good  and  faithful  service  :  men  like  Commodore  Richelieu  of 
the  navy.  Captain  Schau  of  the  army,  and  most  of  all  Mr.  E.  L. 
Morant,  the  tutor  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  have  given  their  help 
honestly  and  without  stint.  And  the  missionaries  have  done  good 
work  in  teaching  English  and  curing  the  sick  ;  although  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  male  papils  aim  no  higher  than  a  clerkship  in  a 
European  store,  and  their  female  ones  not  seldom  become  the  mis- 
tresses of  foreigners.  But  it  is  a  fact,  too,  that  the  Siamese  who 
have  been  educated  in  Europe  have  set  far  from  an  edifying  example 
to  their  fellows ;  and  another,  that  no  fewer  than  five  persons,  all  of 
whom,  I  am  ashamed  to  add,  were  Englishmen,  improperly  selected 
at  home  or  palmed  off  upon  the  Siamese  by  the  Indian  Government, 
have  been  practically  dismissed  from  important  positions  in  the 
Siamese  service  on  account  of  drunkenness.  To-day  there  are  one  or 
two  who  creep  on  all  fours  before  the  Eling  for  the  commercial  advan- 
tage which  accrues  tb  the  posture. 
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The  administration  of  the  Siamese  provinces,  agaiH)  is  too  bad  to 
characterise.  The  expression  used  of  a  governor,  Kin  Muang^  '*  to  eat 
a  province/'  exactly  describes  the  state  of  things,  and  no  other 
description  is  necessary.  Consequently  and  naturally,  the  Karens  on 
the  north-west  frontier  are  doing  all  they  can  to  come  under  the  1 
administration  of  Burmah,  and  the  simple  Siamese  expedient  of  brand- 
ing its  subjects  on  the  arm  with  an  elephant  is  hardly  enough  to 
prevent  them;  while  Malays  are  fast  migrating  from  Kedah  and 
Patani  and  Kelantan  into  the  Protected  States  of  Perak,  Selangor, 
and  even  Pahang.  ^ 

During  the  last  year  or  two  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve 
some  of  the  more  conspicuous  blots  upon  Siamese  public  life.  The 
educational  department  has  *been  partly  remodelled,  thanks  to  the 
unremitting  devotion  of  Mr.  Morant,  and  several  English  ladies  and 
men  have  gone  out  to  Bangkok  under  Government  contracts  to  direct 
public  teaching.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  what  success  they  will 
have,  but  Siam  is  so  utterly  Eastern,  its  life  is  so  dominated  from  the 
harem,  its  chief  men  are  so  incapable  of  struggling  against  the  dead 
weight  of  public  and  private  corruption,  that  any  one  who  has  seen  Siam 
from  the  inside  can  hardly  venture  even  to  hope  for  any  permanent 
reform.  A  new  gaol  has  been  built,  but  the  whole  system  of  arbi- 
trary imprisonment  and  torture  will  be  probably  transferred  to  it. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  name,  but  it  can  never  be  abolished 
in  fact,  for  the  slaves  have  no  means  of  supporting  themselves  outside 
their  masters'  houses.  Every  member  of  the  Siamese  upper  classes 
can  fetter  his  servants  or  throw  them  into  prison  without  any  kind 
of  trial  or  permission  being  necessary.  One  morning  I  went  to  call 
upon  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  of  the  Ministers,  a  man 
who  has  been  to  Europe,  and  who  once  actually  got  into  serious  trouble 
for  trying  to  inaugurate  a  sort  of  woman's  rights  movement  in  Siam. 
I  made  my  way  by  mistake  into  a  part  of  his  grounds  where  visitors 
were  not  expected,  and  I  found  a  slave  fastened  down  to  the  ground 
in  an  ingenious  kind  of  pillory,  in  which  he  could  not  move  hand  or 
foot,  while  another  slave  tortured  him  with  severe  strokes  of  a  bamboo 
rod  at  the  word  of  a  member  of  the  family,  in  order  to  force  him 
to  confess  to  some  misdeed.  The  appearance  of  any  influential 
European  in  Bangkok  is  a  godsend  to  condemned  criminals,  for  no 
execution  is  allowed  to  take  place  when  a  European  visitor  might  see 
it.  A  Minister  of  Justice  has  been  appointed,  but  I  believe  the  first 
holder  of  the  ofiice  is  the  King's  half-brother,  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  of  whom  I  spoke  previously,  so  the  value  of  the  new  insti- 
tution to  any  suffering  Siamese  may  easily  be  imagined.  There  has 
also  been  a  wave  of  economy  sweeping  over  palace  affairs,  but  one  of 
the  first  results  of  it  was  an  order  that  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  (perhaps 
a  hundred)  should  in  future  go  without  shoes !    Two  Europeans  have 
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been  imported  to  take  charge  of  the  Mining  Bureau — a  long-needed 
reform,  but  one  of  them  is  a  very  young  and  inexperienced  man,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  strangers  to  Siamese  methods  will  be 
able  to  make  much  headway  against  the  universal  corruption  and 
blackmail  below  them.  Concessions  have  been  lavished  on  royal 
favourites,  who  promptly  sold  them  to  some  Calcutta  Jew  or  Chinese 
speculator  for  what  they  would  fetch  ;  and  even  where  they  were 
given  to  respectable  persons,  who  put  them  into  the  hands  of  respon- 
sible firms  at  home,  and  when  everything  was  done  with  regard  to 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  even  the  impassive  Siamese  Foreign 
Office  was  moved  to  write  to  the  concessionaire  thanking  him  for  the 
honest  and  business-like  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  his 
affairs,  and  saying  that  he  had  set  an  example  to  all  other  people 
who  might  have  dealings  with  his  Majesty's  Gk>vemment,  the  corrup- 
,  tion,  and  intrigue,  and  hatred  of  foreigners  on  the  part  of  every  sub- 
ordinate official  was  too  strong  for  anything  whatever  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  whole  affair  was  thwarted  into  utter  collapse.  The 
King  probably  does  not  know  fSfikcts  like  these ;  if  he  did,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  would  interfere  with  startling  severity.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  communicate  with  him,  and  even  if  one  could,  from 
what  I  hear,  it  is  now  too  late.  His  thoughts  and  energies  have  gone 
finally  in  another  direction. 

The  advances  which  Siam  has  made  in  her  internal  communica- 
tions must  also  be  mentioned.  Not  very  long  ago  there  was  hardly 
anything  that  could  be  called  a  street  in  Bangkok ;  now  there  are 
several  good  roads,  and  a  prosperous  tramway  runs  along  the 
principal  one.  The  electric  light  is  also  established  with  more  or 
less  success,  and  the  telegraph  is  supposed  to  connect  the  capital  with 
the  most  outlying  provinces.  I  eay  "  supposed,"  for  the  truth  is 
that  these  reforms  are  due  to  the  pressure  of  Europeans,  either 
residents  or  concession-seekers,  and  the  moment  European  influence 
is  withdrawn  they  begin  to  decay.  The  Hon.  G.  Curzon,  in  an 
interesting  but  rose-coloured  article,  obviously  based  upon  a  very 
short  stay  in  Siam  {Fortnightly  RevieWy  April  1893),  says:  "The 
royal  authority  has  been  further  consolidated  during  the  present 
reign  by  the  wide  extension  of  the  electric  telegraph  .  •  .  whereby 
the  outlying  provinces  and  their  governors  are  placed  in  direct 
and  immediate  communication  with  the  capital."  This  is,  no  doubt, 
how  it  looks  on  the  surface  of  things  and  on  the  map.  Hear, 
however,  what  the  British  Consul-Oeneral  has  to  say  upon  the 
matter  in  his  latest  report  (published,  like  most  of  such  documents, 
a  year  late) : 

''The  telegraph  lines  have  not  been  maintained  in  an  efficient  state 
during  the  year,  and  much  inconvenience  and  loss  has  been  caused  by 
frequent  interruptions  of  the  international  lines  vid  Tavoy  and  Saigon.  The 
line  to  Chiengmai,  too,  has  been  subject  to  so  many  interruptions  that  it 
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would  be   almost  better  to  have  no    line  at  all It  may  be  saitl  ia 

favour  of  the   telegraph   department  tliai  Siam  is  a   peculiarly  difficult 

reountry  in  wlucb   to   keep    telegraph   communication  open These 

plitficiilties  have,  however,  always  remained  the  same,  whereas  the  efficiency 
^of  the  line  has  been  constantly  deteriorating,  and  thi^  deterioration  lias  been 
esjieciall}^  rapid  of  late/* 

And  the  Siamese  Goverament  has  now  gone  in  for  railfrays.  One 
of  these,  from  Bangkok  to  Paknatn,  at  the  mooth  of  the  Menara — 
the  PiTiXius  of  Siam^has  long  been  wanted,  and  is  qaite  sure  to  pay 
its  way,  as  it  is  within  reach  of  constant  European  supervision  and 
is  inexpensively  built.  The  other^  which  is  being  constructed — and 
there  ia  striking  testimony  to  the  wealth  of  Siam  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  financed  by  the  King  out  of  his  own  pocket,  rather  than 
allow  European  capitalists  to  get  the  hold  opon  the  country  which  the 
control  of  a  great  railway  necessarily  bestows — will  run  first  from 
Bangkok  to  Khorat,  whence  two  theoretical  branches  will  tap  the 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  at  Champasak  (Bassac),  and  the 
northern  at  Nong  Khai.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  traflBc  under  Siamese  direction  will  not  pay  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  line  will  prove  a  task  too  tiresome 
for  any  Oriental,  and  too  costly  for  any  private  purse.  Here,  again, 
the  fact  is  that  railways  have  been  forced  upon  Siam  by  the  pressure 
of  outside  opinion,  and  as  the  Siamese  never  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  building  the  enormous  line  to  Chiengmai,  the  great  city 
of  the  far  nortii,  for  which,  however,  they  were  not  able  to  resist 
Sir  Andrew  Clark's  desire  to  make  a  preliminary  survey — for  the 
King  had  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  help  given  when  he  was 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements — they  decided  to  build  one  of 
their  own,  and  chose  the  Khorat  route. 

Finally,  the  Siamese  attitude  toward  reform  in  general  is  indicated 
by  its  attitude  to  all  Europeans^  whether  official  or  unofficial.  It 
thoroughly  distrusts  them  all — in  some  cases,  of  course,  not  without 
cause.  The  Government  is  determined  not  to  allow  them  to  obtain 
any  financial  interests  in  the  country.  It  will  not  sell  them  land,  it 
will  not  borrow  money  from  them,  it  will  not  meet  them  half -way  in 
any  commercial  or  diplomatic  matter.  Every  one  of  the  fine  ware- 
houses and  mills  which  excited  Mr.  Curzon's  admiration  upon  the 
river  front  of  Bangkok  is  either  owned  by  the  Siamese  Government 
or  heavily  mort^gaged  to  them^I  believe  there  is  only  one  exception. 
Every  British  representative  has  come  to  loggerheads  with  the 
rSiamese  Foreign  ^Office,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  the 
rBritieh  Charge  d'Afiaires  had  not  been  able  to  see  the  Foreign 
Minister  for  months.  He  was  curtly  requested  to  put  all  his  com- 
Tnanications  in  writing.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  contributiug  to  the 
relief  of  this  particular  misunderstanding.  The  fact,  however,  that 
for  some  time  past  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Siam  and  the 
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Enropean  Powers  have  been  far  from  cordial,  must  not  be  laid  too 
strongly  to  the  charge  of  the  Foreign  Minister.  Prince  Devawongse 
is  the  ablest  and  hardest-working  man  in  Siam,  and  his  task  of  safe- 
guarding his  country's  interests  from  two  or  three  powerful  nations 
and  very  possible  enemies,  without  any  material  force  whatever  to 
back  him,  is  that  of  a  political  Penelope.  If  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory  he  may  reply  that  the  means  are  non-existent.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  the  Egyptian  houses  erected  from  bricks  made  without 
straw  were  not  left  uncriticised  by  their  occupants. 

So  much  for  the  domestic  conditions  of  the  future  of  Siam.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  external  conditions.  The  French  position  and 
claims  cannot  be  accurately  explained  without  a  good  map,  but  they 
may  easily  be  adequately  summarised.  The  Mekong  is  a  great  river, 
interrupted  frequently  by  practically  impassable  rapids,  rising  in  the 
far  north,  and  running  first  south,  then  east,  then  south,  then  east, 
and  then  south  again.  The  French  have  long  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  narrow  strip  of  Annam  formed  by  the  natural  and  historical 
boundary  of  mountains  lying  due  north  and  south,  parallel  with  the 
last  reach  of  the  river.  They  have,  therefore,  claimed  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mekong  as  their  boundary.  Moreover,  they  have  now  prac- 
tically secured  the  territory  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the 
river,  and  this,  therefore,  may  be  dismissed  as  a  fait  accompli,  Siam 
is  certainly  not  able  to  get  it  back  again,  and  would  willingly  sacrifice 
it  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  no  other  country  is  likely  to  help  her 
if  she  desired  to  resume  her  merely  nominal  control  over  it.  It  is  of 
no  particular  value ;  the  river  is  almost  certainly  not  navigable ;  and 
we,  at  any  rate,  can  be  quite  content  to  say  of  France,  *'  Much  good 
may  it  do  her."  The  real  diflSculty  begins  when  France  claims  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mekong  after  it  takes  its  first  turn  (reckoning  from 
the  mouth)  to  the  west.  A  large,  valuable  slice  of  integral  Siam  is 
here  at  stake,  in  the  triangle  formed  by  Chieng  Kwaug,  Nong  Khai, 
and  Luang  Prabang.  And  still  worse  is  it  for  both  Siam  and 
England  when  France  continues  her  claim  to  the  left  bank  after  the 
river  again  turns  to  the  west  from  Luang  Prabang.  This  not  only 
takes  ofi*  another  huge  slice,  and  cuts  the  line  of  communication  with 
China,  but  it  brings  the  French  to  our  own  frontier  at  Chieng  Sen 
or  Chieng  Kong.  If  this  claim  were  enforced,  Siam  would  be  com- 
pletely encircled — except  on  the  south — by  England  and  France,  an 
embrace  which  would  inevitably  draw  closer  and  closer  till  the  national 
life  was  constricted  out  of  the  unfortunate  "  Land  of  the  Free,"  as 
the  Siamese  call  themselves.  And  it  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  British  interests  are  involved  in  the  territorial  dispute.  The 
attitude  of  England,  it  seems  to  me,  is  imposed  by  the  geographical 
situation  :  no  objection  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Franco-Siamese 
boundary  being  fixed  at  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong,  on  the  condition 
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that  Prencli  territory  never  extends  west  of  Chieng  Kwang.  This  is 
practically  the  present  situation,  for  France  has  already  had  an  armed 
post  there  for  a  couple  of  years.  She  has  also  posts  in  the  direct 
line  north  at  Muang  Theng  and  Muang  Lai,  and  these  are  faced  by 
Siamese  posts  at  Muang  Sai,  Sobat,  Sop  Nao,  Muang  Hun,  Muang 
Wa,  and  Muang  Ahin.  All  these,  under  the  settlement  I  have 
urged,  would  remain  exactly  where  they  are.  But  it  must  be  quite 
clearly  understood  that  except  English  influence  there  are  only  two 
considerations  to  stop  France,  The  first  of  these  is  the  inevitable 
guerilla  warfare  that  would  be  carried  on  by  the  wild  tribes  beyond 
the  Mekong.  This  may  seem  of  slight  importance,  but  it  is  precisely 
this  which  has  prevented  the  pacification  of  Tongking  and  cost  the 
French  do  very  heavily  in  men  and  money.  The  second  is  the 
possible  interference  of  Germany.  The  German  Minister  has  been 
very  active  in  Bangkok,  and  Germans  have  tried  on  several  occasions 
to  get  a  foothold  in  the  Siamese  portions  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Of  these  two  obstacles  one  is  certain  and  the  other  perhaps  remote, 
but  France  must  take  both  into  consideration.  There  remains  Siam 
itself.  At  the  very  last  interview  I  had  with  Prince  Devawongse, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  I  asked  him  what  Siam  would  do  if  the  French 
pushed  on  and  on,  as  it  was  certain  they  would — whether  Siam  would 
then,  the  policy  of  playing  ofi"  one  European  power  against  another 
having  broken  down,  cast  ofi*  her  distrust  of  us,  and  invite  our 
assistance?  He  replied,  "We  shall  fight."  Of  course  I  knew  that 
the  notion  of  Siam  fighting  France  or  anybody  else  was  preposterous, 
and  the  Prince  knew  that  I  knew  it.  So  he  added,  **  That  may  seem 
incredible  to  you,  but  we  shall  certainly  fight.  We  should  have  no 
more  to  lose  by  fighting  than  by  not  fighting,  and  a  gallant  resistance 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  world  to  us  and  our  just  rights,  and 
then  perhaps  they  would  not  let  us  be  eaten  up  by  France.  Believe 
me,  we  shall  certainly  fight."  I  believe,  of  course,  that  Prince 
Devawongse  was  perfectly  sincere,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  Siam  will  fight.  She  has  almost  nothing  whatever  to 
fight  with.  • 

What  are  her  army  and  navy?  The  former  is  stated  by  the 
authorities  to  consist  of  5000  men,  all  stationed  in  Bangkok  or  close 
by.  A  few  of  these,  armed  with  the  Miinnlicher  repeating  rifle,  and 
admirably  drilled  by  Captain  Schau,  are  shown  you  on  parade.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  one  thousand  of  these  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  than  five  thousand,  and  although  they  acted  very  well  during 
the  Chinese  riots,  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  face  European  troops.  It  is  one  thing  to  bayonet  an 
unarmed  Chinaman  in  a  bamboo  house,  or  to  pot  him  as  he  swims 
down  the  river,  and  quite  another  to  try  conclusions  with  a  farang 
soldier,  who  holds  you  in  utter  contempt  and  is  backed  up  by  dreadful 
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prestige.  The  nayy  has  simply  been  allowed  to  lapse.  Mr.  Cnrzon's 
statement  that  *'  the  nayy^  though  small,  is  an  efficient  force,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  but  well-handled  flotiUa  of  gnnboats  and  cmisers," 
shows  that  he  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  penetrate  below  the  decep- 
tive Siamese  surface.  Oat  of  the  dozen  vessels  moored  in  the  river, 
perhaps  two  could  with  difficulty  and  much  risk  go  to  sea,  and  they 
are  utterly  ineffective.  Of  the  new  Armstrong  cruiser  I  know 
nothing,  except  the  fact  of  its  existence.  At  the  forts  there  are 
supposed  to  bo  ten  6-inch  Armstrong  guns  on  disappearing  carriages, 
like  the  two  at  Hong  Kong ;  but  even  if  they  are  not  disabled  by 
rust,  it  would  be  safe  to  wager  that,  except  the  two  European 
officers  above  mentioned,  there  is  not  an  individual  in  Siam  who 
knows  how  to  fire  them.  No  resistance  worth  the  name  could  or 
would  be  made  to  a  European  force.  A  couple  of  hostile  British  or 
French  gunboats  in  the  Menam,  and  a  thousand  soldiers  on  shore, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  Siam  would  fall  like  a  house  of  cards,  and 
the  only  diflicnlty  would  be  to  suppress  the  anarchy  of  the  Chinese. 
The  CffTvie  abandoned,  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation  eased,  the 
colossal  royal  extravagances  curtailed,  slavery  abolished,  not  only  in 
name  but  in  fact,  payment  honestly  and  promptly  made  for  every- 
thing taken,  just  laws  simply  administered  to  all  alike,  and  the 
people  of  Siam  would  not  wait  to  see  their  country  developed  by 
roads  and  railways,  and  its  crops  multiplied  tenfold,  to  acknowledge 
the  benefit  of  the  new  era.  If  one  had  to  think  only  of  the  common 
people  of  Siam,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  of  the  day 
when  such  things  shall  be,  ''  Let  it  be  soon ! " 

The  decision  of  the  future  of  Siam  is  for  the  moment  out  of  her 
own  hands.  It  may  be  that  she  will  be  permitted  to  go  on  her  way 
for  a  while  longer,  though  the  development  of  events  seems  to  be 
making  this  doubtful.  Several  years  ago  the  French  ambassador  pro- 
posed to  Lord  Salisbury  that  an  imaginary  line  of  demarcation 
should  be  drawn  down  the  middle  of  Siam  from  north  to  south,  and 
that  all  to  the  east  of  it  should  be  the  French  '*  sphere  of  influence," 
and  all  to  the  west  the  English  one.  So  the  French  view  of  what 
should  be  Siam's  future  is  not  very  obscure.  The  official  English 
view  is  much  less  clear.  For  some  time  the  British  mot  d'ordre 
was,  **  Nothing  to  offend  Siam,"  but  this  was  probably  due  to  the 
wish  of  the  India  Office — more  powerful  in  the  East  than  all  the 
other  departments  of  State  put  together — to  get  the  Salween  boundary 
question  settled  satisfactorily.  This  is  now  done,  and  therefore  a 
little  more  energy  in  Bangkok,  and  a  little  more  consideration  of 
British  interests  there  on  the  part  of  the  British  representatives  may, 
perhaps,  be  looked  for  without  too  great  a  display  of  optimism.  If 
France  does  not  push  matters  to  extremes,  the  few  men  in  Siam  who 
alone  could,  under  any  circumstances,  direct  her  future  along  the  right 
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path,  and  keep  her  upon  it,  may  bave  the  opportamty  of  showing 
whether  this  is  in  their  power — ^the  King*s  own  younger  brother,  Prince 
Bhanurangee  Swangwongse,  commonly  called  the  Ong  Noi ;  Prince 
Devawongae  Varoprakar ;  Prince  Nart^s  Varariddhi,  the  Governor  of 
Bangkok ;  and  Prince  Damrong,  But  if  the  French  Foreign  OflSce 
allows  its  hand  to  be  forced  by  its  officials  in  Cambodia  and  on  the 
Mekong,  then  a  novs  deux.  We  are  the  great  power  in  the  whole 
East;  and  we  must  remain  so.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  security 
for  onr  present  possessions,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  future  market, 
we  mast  not  allow  Siara  to  be  absorbed  by  France.  K  to  prevent  this  it 
is  necessary  to  ''protect  '*  Siam,  we  must  be  prepared  to  doso.  Speaking 
for  myself,  though  the  attitude  may  be  an  uopopular  one,  I  hold  as  an 
Imperialist  and  a  believer  in  Englishmen  above  all  other  men^  and  in 
Britiab  rule  above  all  other  rule,  that  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming 
charge  of  Siam  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent  France  doing 
BO.  But  of  course  we  must  be  sure  of  her  intention  first.  Our 
forefathers  twice  prevented  her  from  founding  a  rival  empire  ;  we 
fihould  not  be  less  determined.  Let  the  British  tradition  be  once 
undermined,  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  act  at  any  moment.  It  is 
denied  that  the  French  fleet  in  the  Far  East  has  been  ordered  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Menam,  but  France  has  certainly  seized  an  island  off 
the  Siamese  coast  as  a  basis  for  future  operations.  Our  own  China 
squadron,  much  stronger  than  any  force  France  has  there,  should  not 
be  far  oft*  in  case  of  emergencies ;  for  Bangkok  must  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  overawed  by  France,  And  if  it  comes  to  action, 
there  is  a  group  of  islands  (which  I  will  not  mention)  tlint  we  ought 
to  annex  instantly*  They  belong  practically  to  nobody,  and  nobody 
would  be  injured  by  the  seizure  of  them,  while  at  such  a  moment 
they  might  be  of  the  greatest  strategic  importance*  The  principal  point, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  if  Prince  Devawongse  adheres  to 
the  determination  he  expressed  to  me,  a  day  or  two  at  any  time  may 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  the  future  of  Siam.  It  is 
fortunate  for  our  peace  of  mind  that  our  foreign  policy  ia  in  the 
hands  of  a  Minister  as  alert  and  as  enlightened  as  Lord  Rosebery, 


Henky  Norman, 
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IN  Brltam,  as  in  most  countries,  each  step  in  the  extension  of 
popular  education  has  been  due  to  some  antecedent  political 
change.  Men  have  not  received  the  franchise  because  they  had  been 
already  sufficiently  instructed  to  exercise  it,  but  have  been  provided 
with  the  means  of  instruction  after  the  franchise  had  been  given, 
partly  because  they  used  their  new  power  to  demand  those  means, 
partly  because  it  was  felt  that  the  education  of  the  citizens  had  become 
more  directly  and  pressingly  needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
It  was  soon  after  the  establishment  of  Household  Suffrage  in  the 
boroughs  by  the  Act  of  1867  that  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  delivered  his 
femous  counsel,  **  Educate  your  masters.*'  It  was  under  the  impulse 
of  that  Act  that  the  reformed  Parliament  of  1868  passed  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act  of  1870.  In  1884  and  1885  we  had  in  the 
County  Franchise  and  Redistribution  Acts  two  still  more  sweeping 
measures  of  Parliamentary  reform,  by  which  government  of  the  country 
was  fully,  and  as  all  are  agreed,  irrevocably  committed  to  the  hands 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  That  great  change  has  been  followed, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  by  a  general  stirring  of  the  popular  mind,  by 
a  desire  to  use  the  power  thus  gained  to  carry  sweeping  legislative 
measures  and  effect  large  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  sphere. 
Here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  air  is  now  full  of  new  schemes. 
Efforts  are  made  in  all  directions ;  cries  are  heard  from  all  quarters. 
The  need  for  knowledge  and  judgment  among  the  voters  who  have 
become  the  rulers  is  even  clearer  and  stronger  than  it  was  in  1870. 

Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  whose  phrase  became  famous 
as  the  expression  of  what  every  one   had  begun  to  feel,  was  of 

*  Abridged  from  an  Address  delivered  to  the  London  Association  of  Head  Masters 
of  Fablic  Blementarj  Schools,  December  1892. 
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all  the  British  statesmen  who  have  had  to  deal  with  educatioii,  the 
one  who,  despite  his  literary  cnlture  and  his  brilliant  natural  gifts, 
took  the  narrowest  views  of  what  education  onght  to  be  and  might 
«fldct.  His  Kevised  Code  did  much  to  tie  the  teacher  down  to 
merely  elementary  subjects  and  to  deprive  him  of  due  opportunities 
to  train  and  widen  the  pupils'  minds,  and  of  the  motives  likely  to 
stimulate  him  to  use  those  opportueities.  For  the  kind  of  training 
that  would  help  him  to  bear  his  part  in  governing  it  made  no  pro- 
vision* To  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  became  nearly 
the  wholf  of  the  teacher's  function ;  and  it  is  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  our  schools  have  reverted  to  that  larger  and  freer,  but  not  yet 
sufficiently  large  and  free,  system  under  which  they  are  now  at  work. 
It  was  a  grave  error  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  these  mere  mechanical 
instruments  of  education,  reading  and  writing,  and  to  neglect  the 
objects  they  were  to  serve.  Reading  and  writing  are  no  moro 
education  than  the  lane  that  leads  into  a  field  is  the  field  itself; 
and  you  might  aa  well  try  to  feed  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  flints  of 
the  lane  as  send  children  away  from  school  and  hold  them  to  have 
been  prepared  for  their  lifers  work  with  the  mere  possession  of 
reading  and  writing.  It  is  not  the  power  of  reading  that  makes 
the  diflerence  between  one  man  and  another  so  much  as  the  being 
taught  what  to  read  and  how  to  read,  that  is,  having  accjuired  the  taste 
for  reading  and  the  habit  of  thinking  about  what  is  read.  More  and 
more  is  it  our  task  to-day  not  to  be  content  with  having  built  schools, 
and  gathered  children  into  them,  and  compelled  theii'  attendance  by 
law  and  relieved  the  parents  from  the  payment  of  fees,  but  to  widen 
the  scope  and  deepen  the  grasp  of  the  teaching  given,  leading  the  child 
to  love  knowledge,  and  forming  in  it  wholesome  tastes  and  high  feelings 
[I  is  of  one  such  kind  of  knowledge  and  one  such  gronp  of  feelings 
bat  I  have  nnderfcaken  to  speak  to-day — that  which  touches  the 
relation  to  the  community  of  the  child  who  is  to  grow  up  into  a 
governing  citizen.  But  before  we  inquire  how  Civic  Duty  is  to  be 
tAught,  let  us  attempt  to  determine  what  civic  duty  means. 

The  French  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  word  vlvUvu^  for  which 
there  is  no  precise  English  equivalent,  since  "  patriotism,"  as  w© 
ebaU  see  presently,  has  received  a  slightly  different  sense*  Civismc  is 
taken  to  include  all  the  qualities  which  make  up  the  good  citizen — 
the  love  of  country  and  of  liberty,  respect  for  right  and  justice, 
attachment  to  the  family  and  the  community.  This  is  perhaps  not 
too  wide  an  extension  to  give  to  Civic  Duty,  at  least  in  a  free 
cotmtrys  where  the  love  of  liberty  is  no  less  essential  than  the 
respect  for  constituted  order.  Or  we  may  describe  it  as  one  aspect 
or  side — the  domestic  side — of  the  love  of  country,  a  virtue  generally 
ihoQght  of  as  displaying  itself  in  services  rendered  to,  and  sacrifices  made 
for,  one's  fatherland  in  struggles  against  external  enemies,  but  which 
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aaglit  to  be  extended  to  coyer  the  devotion  to  all  that  can  aabserra 
her  inner  welfare.  To  desire  that  the  State  we  belong  to  shall  be  not 
only  strong  against  other  Powers,  bat  also  well  and  wisely  governed, 
and  therefore  peaoefnl  and  contented,  to  fit  onrselres  for  rendering  to 
her  soch  service  as  oar  capacities  permit,  to  be  always  ready  to  render 
this  service,  even  to  oar  own  hnrt  and  loss — this  is  a  form  of  patriotiam 
leas  romantic  and  striking  than  the  expulsion  of  a  tyrant,  or  soch  a 
self-chosen  death  as  that  of  Pnblios  Decins  or  Arnold  von  Winkeliiad ; 
bnt  it  springs  from  the  same  feelings,  and  it  goes  as  trnly  in  its  degree 
to  baild  op  the  fabric  of  national  greatness. 

This  home  side  of  patriotism,  this  sober  and  qaiet  sense  of  what  a 
man  owes  to  the  commonity  into  which  he  is  bom,  and  which  he 
helps  to  govern,  has  been  foand  specially  hard  to  maintain  in  modem 
times  and  in  large  countries.     It  snffers  from  three  diflScnlties.     One 
is  the  size  of  oar  modem  States.     In  small  city  republics,  like  thoaa 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  of  the  Italian  Middle  Ages,  eveiy  citizen  felt 
that  he  counted  for  something,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  the  commn- 
nity  were  his  own.     When  a  riot  occurred  half  the  citizens  might 
swarm  out  into  the  streets.     When  a  battle  was  fought  the  slaughter 
of  a  thousand  men  might  mean  ruin  or  the  loss  of  independence. 
The  individual  associated  himself  heartily  with  all  that  befell  the 
State,  and  could  perceive   the  results  of  his   own   personal  effort 
Now,  in  a  vast  population  like  ours,  the  individual  feels  swallowed 
up  and  obliterated,  so  that  his  own  action  seems  too  small  a  unit  in 
the  sum  of  national  action  to  be  worth  regarding.     It  is  like  the 
difference  between  giving  a  vote  in  a  representative  assembly,  where 
you  are  one  of  C70,  or  perhaps  of  only  85G  persons,  and  giving 
a  vote  at  a  general  election,   where  you  are   one  of   six  millions. 
Another  difficulty  springs  from  the  peaceful  life  which  Englishmen 
and  Americans  are  fortanately  now  able  to  lead.     There  is  nothing 
romantic  about  the  methods  in  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  show 
our  devotion  to  the  State.     The  citizen  of  Sparta,  or  the  peasant  of 
Schwytz,  who  went  out  to  repel  the  invader,  went  under  circumstances 
which  touched  his  imagination  and  raised  his  emotion  to  the  highest 
point.    In  the  days  when  the  safety  of  England  was  threatened,  the 
achievements  of  Drake  at  sea,  the  chivalric  gallantry  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  at  Zutphen  strack  a  chord  which  vibrated  in  every  English 
heart     To  us,  with    exceptions   too   few  to   be   worth    regarding, 
such  a  stimulus  is  seldom  applied.     What  can   be   less  romantic, 
and  to  the  outward  eye  and  ordinary  apprehension    less  inspiring, 
than  the  methods    of   our  elections — meetings  of   committees  and 
selections   of  candidates,  platform  harangues,  and   huntings  up  of 
careless  voters,   and  marking  crosses  on  bits  of  papers  in  hideous 
polling  booths,  with  sawdust-sprinkled  floors  ?     Even  the  civic  strife 
in  I'arliaments  and  County  Councils,  exciting  as  it  often  is,  wants  the 
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elements  which  still  dazzle  imagination  from  the  conflicts  of  fleets  and 
armies  of  the  past.  The  third  diflBcalty  springs  from  the  extent  to 
which  party  spirit  tends  to  overlay,  if  not  to  supersede,  national  spirit 
in  those  self-governing  countries  whose  politics  are  worked  by  parties. 
To  the  ordinary  citizen,  participation  in  the  government  of  his  country 
appears  in  the  form  of  giving  a  vote.  His  vote  must  be  given  for 
a  party  candidate  ;  his  efforts  must  be  directed  to  carrying  his  party 
ticket.  Each  party  necessarily  identifies  its  programme  and  its 
leaders  with  the  welfare  of  the  State ;  each  seeks  to  represent  its 
opponents  as  enemies,  even  if  it  may  charitably  admit  them  to  be 
rather  ignorant  than  malevolent,  still,  nevertheless,  enemies  of  the 
highest  interests  of  the  State.  As  a  rule  the  men  who  care  most 
about  public  affairs  are  the  most  active  and  earnest  party  men ;  and 
thus  the  idea  of  devotion  to  the  whole  community,  and  to  a  national 
ideal,  higher  and  more  enduring  than  any  which  party  can  present, 
is  apt  to  be  obscured  and  forgotten.  We  all  admit  in  woids  that 
party  aud  its  organisation  are  only  means  by  which  to  secm*e  good 
government,  but,  as  usually  happens,  the  means  so  much  absorb  our 
energies  that  the  end  is  apt  to  slip  altogether  from  our  view.  These 
obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  civic  duty  are  all  obvious,  so  obvious 
that  I  should  hesitate  to  repeat  them  to  you  were  it  not  the  case  that 
some  truths,  just  because  they  have  passed  into  truisms,  have  ceased 
to  be  felt  as  truths.  They  are  obstacles  which  will  not  disappear  as 
time  goes  on,  and  party  organisation  becomes  more  perfect.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  exhort  ourselves  and  one  another  to  feel  the  growing 
greatness  of  the  interests  committed  to  our  charge,  and  to  remember 
that  civic  virtue  is  not  the  less  virtue  because  she  appears '  to-day  in 
sober  gyey,  and  no  longer  in  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  military 
heroism.  Even  at  Trafalgar  there  was  many  a  powder-monkey 
running  to  and  fro  between  decks  who  saw  nothing  aod  knew  little 
of  the  progress  of  the  fight,  but  whose  soul  had  been  stirred  by  the 
signal  of  the  morning. 

You  may  ask  me  in  what  the  habits  of  civic  duty  consist  which 
the  schoolmaster  may  seek  to  form  in  his  pupils  and  by  what  methods 
he  is  to  form  them.  The  habits  are,  I  think,  these  three-/-To  strive 
to  know  what  is  best  for  one's  country  as  a  whole,  ^o  place  one's 
country's  interest,  when  one  knows  it,  above  party  feeling,  or  class 
feeling,  or  any  other  sectional  passion  or  motive.-^  To  be  willing  to 
take  trouble,  personal  and  even  tedious  trouble,  for  the  well-governing 
of  every  public  community  one  belongs  to,  be  it  a  township  or  parish, 
a  ward  or  a  city,  or  the  nation  as  a  whole.  And  the  methods  of 
forming  these  habits  are  two,  methods  which  of  course  cannot  in 
practice  be  distinguished  but  must  go  hand  in  hand — the  giving 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  institutions  of  the  country — knowledge 
sufficient  to  enable  the  young  citizen  to  comprehend  their  working— 
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and  the  inspiring  of  a  love  for  the  nation,  an  appreciation  of  all  that 
makes  its  true  greatness,  a  desire  to  join  in  serving  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  methods  I  come  upon  practical  ground,  and 
feel  some  diffidence  in  making  suggestions  to  those  who  may,  as 
practical  teachers,  be  expected  to  know  better  than  I  can  myself  what 
it  is  possible  to  effect  under  the  pressure  of  many  competing  subjects 
and  with  children,  most  of  whom  leave  school  before  fourteen.  The 
outline  of  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  I  am  contemplating  would 
be  something  like  the  following.  It  is,  and  must  be,  an  outline 
which  includes  only  the  elements  of  the  subject,  but  you  will 
not  fail  to  remember  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  being  elementary  and  being  superficial. 

The  teacher  must  not  attempt  to  give  many  details,  or  to  enter  upon 
difficult  and  disputed  questions*  But  it  is  essential  that  whatever  is 
given  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  so  taken  into  the  learner's 
mind  as  to  become  thenceforth  a  part  of  it.  That  abstract  ideas  and 
technical  expressions  ought  to  be  avoided  goes  without  saying.  This, 
however,  must  not  prevent  us  from  trying  to  make  the  pupil  understand 
the  meaning  of  such  tenuB  as  the  nation,  the  State,  and  the  law.  You 
need  not  trouble  yourselves  to  find  unimpeachable  logical  definitions 
of  these  terms ;  that  is  a  task  which  still  employs  the  learned.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  he  should  grasp  the  idea,  first,  of  a  community — 
a  community  inhabiting  a  country,  united  by  various  ties,  organised  for 
mutual  protection,  mutual  help,  and  the  attainment  of  certain  common 
ends ;  next,  of  the  law  as  that  which  regulates  and  keeps  order  in 
this  community ;  next  of  public  officers,  great  and  small,  as  those 
whom  the  law  sets  over  us,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  make  us  obey 
the  law,  while  they  also  obey  it  themselves.  With  these  conceptions 
in  his  mind,  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  give  substance  and  actuality 
to  them  by  being  referred  to  his  own  country,  and  applying  to 
the  nation  of  to-day  what  he  has  doubtless  already  learnt  from  his 
manual  of  British  history.  The  names  of  Queen  and  Parliament  are 
already  familiar  to  him ;  it  may  therefore  be  explained  to  him  what 
is  the  place  and  what  the  functions  of  the  Sovereign,  and  what  the 
powers  of  Parliament  are,  how  it  makes  laws,  of  what  parts  it  is  com» 
posed,  how  it  is  chosen.  Thus  he  comes  to  elections,  and  sees  how  the 
people,  through  the  representatives  whom  they  choose,  are  ultimately 
the  law-making  power.  By  this  time  he  will  have  been  led  to  ask  what 
the  Government  does  for  us,  and  will  be  referred  to  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  post-office,  the  police,  the  maintenance  of  law  courts,  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  public  schools.  As  the  police  and  the  schools,  though 
established  by  law,  are  managed  by  local  authorities,  he  will  pass  into 
the  field  of  local  government,  and  will  hear  about  school  boards,  town 
or  county  councils,  magistrates  and  justices,  and  persona  who  admin- 
ister the  poor  law.     Not  that  the  whole  of  this  complex  machinery 
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need  be  explained ^  still  less  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to 
carry  it  ia  his  memory,  though  he  certainly  ought  to  ha^e  some 
short  and  simple  book  so  stating  the  facts  as  that  he  may  be 
able  readily  to  ascertain  any  particular  point*  What  is  really  of 
consequence  is  that  he  should  understand  in  a  general  way  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  system,  the  way  in  which  the  people 
exercise  their  power  through  their  representatives  and  their  officers, 
what  the  duty  of  the  officer  is,  why  we  ought  to  obey  the 
law,  because  it  is  our  law,  expressing  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
the  officers,  because  they  are  the  ministers  of  the  law,  appointed 
to  carry  it  out.  Here  again  history  may  come  in,  and  the  learner 
may  be  reminded  of  times  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  people  to 
-contahnd  against  their  rulers  for  the  right  of  making  the  law,  and  to 
iremst  the  officer,  because  he  was  the  minister  of  tyranny  ;  as  he  may 
also  bo  told  of  countries  where  to-day  free  government  does  not  exists 
and  where  in  consequence  the  officer  lias  neither  the  confidence  of  the 
citizen  nor  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community.  It  is 
fortunate  for  us  that  in  all  this  field,  and  in  every  similar  exposition 
of  what  is  meant  by  liberty  with  its  rights,  which  also  involve  duties, 
and  of  Order  with  its  duties,  which  also  involve  rights,  the  teacher  is 
oa  ground  so  familiar  and  so  uncontroversial  that  no  suspicion  of 
pATtaaanahip  ought  to  attach  to  his  explanations.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  United  States,  where  the  work  of  tbe  instructor,  if 
more  difficult  in  ona  way,  because  he  has  to  explain  the  complications 
of  a  federal  system,  and  the  working  of  a  rigid  constitution,  is  in 
another  way  easier,  because  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment are  set  forth  explicitly  in  public  documents,  whose  authoritative 
language  he  may  employ.  Tbe  American  scheme  of  government  is 
intricate,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also  symmetrical,  and  offers  comparatively  v^ 
fowof  those  contrasts  between  the  form  and  the  reality  of  things  with 
wiiicb  our  British  monarchical  arrangements  are  replete,  and  which 
i^.is  not  easy  to  make  young  people  comprehend. 

It  may  be  remarked  upon  these  suggestions  that  the  topics  I  have 
outlined  for  treatment  are  in  no  small  degree  abstract,  and  therefore 
above  the  compreliension  of  boys  and  girls  of  thirteen.  I  have 
■taied  them  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  a  somewhat  abstract  form. 
But  they  all  admit  of,  and  of  course  they  ought  all  to  receive, 
eoDcrete  treatment.  The  pupil  should  be  made  to  begin  from  the 
I  polioiMman  and  tbe  soldier  whom  he  sees,  from  the  workhouse  and  the 
aetiool  inspector,  from  the  election  of  the  town  councillor  and  the 
manber  of  the  Legislature  which,  if  he  be  an  American  boy,  he  will 
eee  pr«5tty  often,  and  about  which,  if  he  be  an  English  boy,  he  is 
likely  to  have  heard  some  talk.  The  old  maxim  of  Uora<:^e  about  eyes 
aoditarBOngfat  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  teacher  either  of  geography 
or  of  liistcHy,  or  of  elementary  politics.    An  ounce  of  personal  observa- 
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tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  facts  gathered  from  books ;  but  the  obseryation 
profits  little  till  the  teacher  has  laid  hold  of  it  and  made  it  the  basis 
of  his  instruction.  I  must  therefore  qualify  the  warning  against 
details  by  adding  that  wherever  a  detail  in  the  system  of  government 
gives  some  foothold  of  actual  personal  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  that 
detail  must  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  made  the  starting-point  from 
which  general  facts  are  to  be  illustrated  and  explained.  Above  all, 
let  the  teacher  never  be  satisfied  with  the  pupil's  giving  him  back 
his  own  words.  Every  good  teacher  will  admit  this  if  it  be  put  to 
him ;  but  in  topics  which  our  books  treat  in  an  abstract  fashion,  the 
danger  of  resting  in  mere  phrases  is  doubly  great,  even  to  the  good 
teacher. 

That  current  history — i.e.,  the  political  events  of  the  day,  and 
newspapers  their  record,  a  record  perhaps  more  vivacious  than  exact, 
but  still  the  best  we  have — must  be  used  to  make  the  facts  and 
principles  of  government  real  to  the  pupil,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
enfprcing.  But  I  cannot  leave  untouched  the  question  how  far 
the  teaching  of  elementary  politics  ought  to  be  treated  historically ; 
that  is  to  say,  be  made  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  the 
country  itself. 

Now  history  is  of  all  the  subjects  which  schools  attempt  to  handle 
perhaps  the  worst  taught.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  suspicion 
of  political  partiality  which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  teacher, 
for  a  sensible  and  careful  man  can  easily  avoid  any  such  suspicion. 
Even  if  he  has  to  explain  to  American  children  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  Civil  War,  or  to  English  children  the  struggle  over 
the  Reform  Bill^  a  little  common  sense  and  fairness  will  enable  him 
to  do  justice  to  both  sides.  It  is  only  where  religion  comes  in,  as  in 
the  times  of  Elizabeth  or  James  II.,  that  he  has  need  to  walk  warily. 
No ;  the  difficulties  of  teaching  history  lie  deeper.  To  know  a  multitude 
of  facts  and  names  and  dates  is  not  to  know  history,  and  the  school- 
master may  have  all  that  the  manual  contains  at  his  fingers'  ends  and 
yet  be  quite  unable  to  give  the  pupils  any  real  comprehension  of  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  events  it  mentions,  unable  to  help 
them  to  realise  the  diflTerences  between  the  present  and  the  past.  A 
man  may  teach  geometry  tolerably  well  if  he  has  a  clear  head, 
and  knows  thoroughly  so  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid  or  some  corresponding  text-book.  So  one  who 
understands  the  general  principles  of  grammar  may  give  sufficient 
elementary  instruction  in  a  language  though  he  has  not  gone  far 
in  it  himself,  and  has  no  large  mastery  of  words  or  idioms.  Many  a 
governess  who  could  not  write  a  piece  of  Latin  or  French  prose  is 
competent  to  bring  children  up  to  her  own  point  of  knowledge.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  some  branches  of  natural  science.  But  to 
teach  history  a  man  must  be  a  historian — that  is  to  say,  must  under- 
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stand  the  methculs  of  history,  rauat  have  the  power  of  realising  the 
dead  past  as  a  living  present,  must,  in  fact,  have  a  touch  of 
imagination  as  well  as  a  vastly  larger  amount  of  positive  knowledge 
than  he  will  attempt  to  pile  upon  the  memory  of  his  class,  Con- 
eidering  how  unsatisfactory  is  the  provision  now  made  for  the 
education,  in  history  and  the  subjects  cognate  theretOj  of  the 
elementary  teachers  themselves  in  England  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  one  cannot  expect  these  attainments  to  abound 
among  them,  and  cannot  therefore  look  for  much  successful  teaching 
of  hisU^iy.  Their  want  of  success  is  not  their  fault,  but  due  partly 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  enter  their  profession,  partly  to  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Hence,  while  heartily  desiring  to 
see  history  better  taught,  and  to  see  it  used  to  illustrate  elementary 
politico,  I  look  upon  the  latter  subject  as  really  an  easier  one  than  the 
former,  and  sufficiently  distinct  to  deserve  an  independent  place  in 
the  curriculum.  This  place  it  does  now  find  in  Switzerland,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  France,  Grermany,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  many  States 
of  the  American  Union*  We  may  be  told  that  in  England  no  room 
has  been  left  for  it  in  the  codes  and  schemes  of  study  which  now 
regulate  our  elementary  schools.  If  so,  so  much  the  worse  for  those 
schemes  J  for  the  subject  is  not  less  essential  than  most  of  those  which 
the  schemes  now  include,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher, 
is  not  more  difficult  for  boys  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  I  have  known 
instances  where  children  even  of  nine  or  ten  have  so  protibed  by  the 
talk  of  their  elders  as  to  be  intelligently  interested  in  the  political 
columns  of  a  newspaper.  As  respects  those  who  leave  school  before 
thirteen,  we  may  point  to  the  constantly  expanding  evenin^and  con- 
taDuation  schoolSj  places  for  which  the  subject  is  eminently  suited. 
Bat  it  is  not  only  in  elementary  schools  that  the  need  for  introducing 
the  aobject  exists.  Boys  leave  our  so-called  "  secondary  '*  schools  at 
cixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen,  leave  even  some  of  the  greatest  and 
IBOst  costly  schools  in  the  country,  having  received  no  regular  instruc* 
lion  in  the  principles  and  working  of  the  British  Constitutionj  much 
leas  in  their  own  system  of  local  government  wherein  many  of  them  as 
local  magnates  are  soon  called  upon  to  take  part.  It  is  otherwise  in 
Switzerland,  otherwise  in  the  United  States,  where  I  fancy  no  boy 
paaaes  through  a  high  f  chool  without  having  been  taught  something 
about  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  perhaps  of  his  State  also. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  occasions  will  often  present  them* 
selves  in  which  lessons  of  direct  practical  value  in  economic  and 
social  matters  may  be  given  to  advanced  classes.  When  poor  law 
adminietratton  is  mentioned,  the  principles  that  ought  to  guide  it 
inajr  be  explained  ;  when  school  boards  and  municipal  authorities 
we  described,  the  reasons  why  the  State  deals  with  education  and 
the  functions  which   municipalities  may  discharge  for  the   general 
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good  of  the  comnniBity  may  b«  touched,  statisg  of  course  the  views 
oti  both  sides  where  the  points  are  debateable.  Thus  much  may  be 
dicme  to  set  the  youug  <;itizen  to  think  in  a*  reasonable  way  about  our 
present  problems  in  the  sphere  of  government,  and  to  save  him  from 
the  ^danger  of  becoming  entangled  in  mere  abstract  ideas  and  phrases, , 
than  which  nothing  is  more  mischievous  in  a  democracy. 

*"So  far  I  have-  spoken  of  the  instaiiotion.  •  I  come  now  to  the  other  and 
not  less  important  side  of  the  matter — the  means  of  stimulating  interest 
in  public  ai&irs  and  inspiring  the  sense  of  civic  duty.  Here  we  may 
depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  natural  play  of  imagination  and 
emotion  so  soon  as  the  necessary  basis  of  knowledge  has  been  supplied. 
No  rightly  constituted  mind  can  help  feeling  some  pride  in  the 
constitution  of  his  country  and  in  her  greatness,  some  intevest  in  the  • 
vast  issues  which  its  representative  bodies  and  executive  authorities 
have  to  deal  with.  The  more  that  knowledge  can  be  combined  with 
whatever  tends  to  touch  imagination  and  emotion,  the  better  will  the 
knowledge  be  remembered  and  the  more  powerfully  will  it  work  in 
forming  the  character.  Hence  the  value  of  two  kinds  of  reading : 
historical  passages  relating  to  great  or  striking  persons  or  events,  and 
pieces  of  poetry.  The  difficulties  that  attach  to  the  systematic  teaching 
of  history  do  not  attach  to  the  reading  of  historical  matter,  whereof 
the  more  a  boy  reads  the  better.  If  well  written  historical  narratives, 
fresh,  simple,  dramatic,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  from  ten  years 
onwards,  given  to  them  not  as  task  books  but  as  books  to  read  for 
their  own  pleasure,  not  only  would  a  good  deal  of  historical  knowledge 
be  acquired,  but  a  taste  would  often  be  formed  which  would  last  on 
into  man];iood.  Though  the  boy,  however,  ought  to  be  tempted  to 
read  for  his  own  pleasure  much  more  than  could  be  read  in  class,  a 
skilful  teacher  will  make  great  use  of  class  readiug,  and  will,  by  his 
explanations  and  familiar  talk  over  the  book,  be  able  to  stimulate  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupil,  setting  him  to  think  about  what  he  is 
reading — the  habit  without  which  reading  profits  little  to  any  of  us. 

Next,  as  to  poetry,  which  may  do  as  much  to  form  a  patriotic 
temper  as  even  the  records  of  great  deeds  in  history.  For  a  country 
with  two  such  histories  as  England  and  Scotland  have,  and  for  a 
country  with  a  poetry  even  more  glorious  than  its  history,  a  people 
whose  long  succeBsion  of  great  poets  no  other  people  in  the  ancient 
or  modem  world  can  rival,  it  is  strange  that  so  comparatively  little  of 
our  best  poetry  should  run  in  a  historical  and  patriotic  channel. 
No  poet  has  yet  given  to  Britain  her  sixth  book  of  the  uiEneid. 
There  are  some  plays  of  Shakespeare,  such  as  "King  John"  and  "Kiog 
Henry  V.,"  though  these  are  rather  above  the  interest  of  boys  of 
thirteen  ;  there  are  several  sonnets  of  Milton  and  his  contemporaries, 
not  forgetting  Andrew  Marvell  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  a  few  stray 
bits  out  of  Dryden,  an  ode  of  Addison's  and  another  of  Grray's  ;  there 
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are  passages  in  Cowper  and  Scott,  a  very  few  noble  lyrics  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  several  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  and  some,  splendid  ballads 
of  Tennyson,  foremost  among  them  the  tremendous  poem  of  "  The 
Revenge,"  together  with  some  beautiful  meditative  pieces,  such  as  "  Of . 
old  sat  Freedom  on  the  Heights,"  apid  *^  Love  thou  thy  Land." 

This  list  contains  many  ge^ns,  but  it  is,  after  all,  compared  with 
the  volume  of  Engli3h  poetry,  a  short  .list,  which  even  the  inclusion  of 
the  work  of  .less  Qininent  singers,  such  ^  Wolfe's  **  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,"  Macaulay's  **  Armada^"  and  9^  few  of  Dibdin's  songs,  would 
not  greatly  swell.  Short  as  it  is,  however,  we  do  not  make  half  the 
use  of  it  that  ^e  ought,  (rood  poetry,  is  the  most  pervading  stimulus 
which  literature  can  apply  to  the  piind  and  character  of  the  young  : 
to  carry  it  in  memory  is  a  perennial  joy,  to  love  it  is  to  have  received 
the  best  gift  education  can  bestow.  So  as  to  poetry  and  patriotism. 
The  imaginative  mind  transfigures  history  into  patriotism.  When  it 
reads  of  a  great  event  it  dilates  with  the  sense  of  what  that  event 
has  wrought.  When  it  sees  the  spot  where  some  great  deed  was 
done  it  is  roused  to  emulate  the  spirit  of  those  who  did  it,  and  feels 
like  Browning  in  the  famous  lines  on  the  evening  view  of  Cape 
Trafalgar  and  Gibraltar :  ''  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me,  how 
can  I  help  England  ?  say ! " 

The  mention  of  Trafalgar  reminds  me  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
an  eminent  American  man  of  letters  that  England  has  begun  to  forget 
her  heroes  and  grow  cold  in  her  recollection  of  past  exploits.  Forty 
years  ago,  he  says,  men  were  stirred  by  the  name  of  Nelson,  now,  a 
reference  to  him  meets  with  no  response.  Is  this  so  ?  Are  we  really 
ceasing  to  be  patriotic  ?  Has  the  vaster  size  of  the  population  made 
each  man  feel  his  share  less  ?  or  has  long  continued  peace  destroyed 
the  interest  in  warlike  prowess  ?  or  have  the  leading  minds  begun 
to  be  merely  cosmopolitan  ?  or  are  we  too  fully  occupied  with 
social  changes,  too  sorely  distracted  with  the  strife  of  labour  and 
capital,  to  reverence  the  old  ideals  ?  So  much  at  any  rate  may  be 
said,  that  in  England  the  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  national 
history  is  less  than  in  most  of  the  free  countries.  It  is  less 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  Republic  has  to  be  sure  no 
large  store  of  patriotic  poetry,  even  a  smaller  store  (of  indisput- 
able merit)  than  England  has  produced  since  1776,  some  few  poems 
of  Wbittier — ^the  ballad  of  "  Barbara  Frietchie  "  perhaps  the  best, 
— Bryant  and  Longfellow,  with  stray  pieces  from  less  familiar 
names.  Walt  Whitman  has  taken  no  hold  of  the  people,  and 
Lowell's  Muse,  thoughtful  and  dignified  and  morally  impressive  as 
she  is,  seldom  soars  into  the  region  of  pure  poetry.  But  the  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
Civil  War,  and  even  in  eminent  statesmen,  such  as  Jefi'erson,  Clay 
and  Webster,  is  far  more  generally  diffused  than  any  similar  feeling 
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in  Bngland,  where  both  inteUigent  patriotism  and  historical  cariosity 
are  almost  confined*  to  the  small  well-educated  class.  Among  the 
Nonconformists  there  still  lingers  a  warm  thoagh  (as  it  would  f?eem) 
steadily  cooling  feeling  for  the  Puritan  heroes  and  divines  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  with  this  exception,  the  middle  class,  scarcely 
less  than  the  agricultural  peasantry  and  the  city  artisan,  care  for 
none  of  these  things.  This  is  less  true  of  the  smaller  nationalities 
within  the  British  Isles.  In  Ireland  the  misfortunes  of  the  country 
have  endeared  to  the  people  names  like  those  of  Sarsfield,  Wolfe 
Tone,  Emmett,  and  O'Connell.  Scotland  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  two  national  heroes  who  belong  to  such  remote  times 
as  to  be  fit  subjects  for  legend,  while  in  the  seventeenth  century 
she  produced,  in  the  Covenanters,  another  set  of  striking  figui^es, 
now^  it  is  to  be  feared,  beginning  to  be  forgotten.  Scotland  was, 
moijBOver,  favoured  a  century  ago,  with  two  great  literary  artists  who, 
the  one  by  his  songs  and  the  other  by  his  prose  romances  no  less 
than  by  his  poetry,  made  her  history,  the  history  of  a  small,  a  poor, 
and  for  a  long  time  a  rude  nation,  glow  with  a  light  that  will  last 
for  ages  to  come.  Thus,  even  to-day,  Wallace  and  Bruce,  Bothwell 
Bridge  and  CuUoden,  are  more  vividly  present  even  to  the  peasant  of 
Scotland  than  Harold  (son  of  Godwin)  or  Hampden  and  Blake,  than 
Agincourt  or  Fontenoy,  or  perhaps  even  Salamanca  and  the  Nile,  are  to 
the  average  Englishman.  Scenery  no  doubt  counts  for  something.  In 
a  small  country  with  striking  natural  features,  historical  events  become 
more  closely  associated  with  the  visual  impressions  of  the  ordinary 
citizen.  There  is  no  place  in  England  playing  the  same  part  in 
English  history  as  Stirling  Castle  and  its  neighbourhood  play  in 
Scotch  history.  Here  I  am  reminded  of  Switzerland,  a  country 
whose  people  know  their  own  history  better  and  love  it  more  intensely 
than  probably  any  other  people  in  the  world  know  or  love  theirs. 
The  majestic  mountain  masses  and  narrow  gorges  of  the  older  cantons 
of  Switzerland  have  not  only  been  one  of  the  main  causes  in  enabling 
a  very  small  and  once  a  very  obscure  people  to  conquer  indepen- 
dence from  powerful  feudal  lords  and  to  maintain  it  ever  since,  except 
for  one  brief  interval,  in  the  face  of  the  great  military  monarchies 
which  surround  it,  but  have  also  fostered  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
natives  by  reminding  them  daily  of  the  conflicts  whereby  their 
freedom  was  achieved.  Like  the  Psalmist,  they  can  say,  **  I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  whence  cometh  my  aid."  Just  as  in  little 
Greece  and  Latium,  one  moves  about  with  a  constant  sense  of  tiny 
republics  on  every  fortified  hill  top  and  of  armies  traversing  every 
valley,  just  as  in  little  Scotland  one  passes  on  the  railway  from  Blair 
Athol  to  Berwick-on-Tweed  eleven  famous  battlefields,  so  in  little 
Switzerland  the  sense  of  history  follows  and  environs  one  at  almost 
every  step,  and  pervades  the  minds  of  a  race  specially  fisimiliar  with  their 
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own  aimalfl,  specially  zealous  in  commemorating  by  national  Bongs,  by 
the  celebration  of  anniversaries,  by  the  statues  of  departed  heroes,  by 
the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings,  by  historical  and  antiquarian 
museums  in  the  cantonal  capitals,  the  deeds  of  valiant  forefathers. 
These  things,  coupled  with  universal  military  service  and  the  practice 
of  self-government  in  local  and  cantonal  as  well  as  in  Federal  aHairs, 
have  associated  patriotism  with  the  daily  exercise  of  civic  functions 
in  a  manner  unapproached  elsewhere*  Not  otherwise  an  imaginative 
or  enthusiastic  people,  the  Swiss  have  not  only  become  penetrated 
and  pervaded  by  patriotism,  but  have  learnt  to  carry  its  spb-it 
into  the  working  of  their  institutions.  There  are  some  faults  in 
the  working  of  those  institutions,  but  party  spirit  is  among  the 
least  of  them,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  system  so  highly  demo- 
cratic could  prosper  save  in  a  land  where  the  ordinaiy  citizen  has 
attained  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  which  freedom  lays 
upon  him. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  lonely  mountain  valley  in  the  Canton  of 
of  Glarus,  I  was  conversing  with  a  peasant  landowner  about  the 
Landesgemeinde  (popular  primary  assembly)  which  regulates  the 
affairs  of  the  canton.  After  he  had  given  me  some  details,  I  asked 
him  whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that  all  citizens  had  the  right  of 
attending  and  voting  in  this  assembly,  **It  is  not  so  much  their 
Bight;'  he  replied.  "  as  their  Duty/' 

This  is  the  spirit  by  which  free  governments  live.  One  would 
like  to  see  more  of  it  here  in  London,  where  Parliamentary  and  County 
Conncil  elections  often  bring  little  more  than  half  of  the  voters  to 
the  polls*  One  would  like  to  see  more  of  it  in  the  United  States, 
where  in  many  places  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters  take  no  trouble 
to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates  or  the  political 
issues  submitted  to  them,  but  vote  blindly  at  the  bidding  of  their  party 
organisations. 

This  little  anecdote  of  my  Swiss  friend  illustrates  what  I  mean  in 
speaking  of  patriotism  as  the  basis  of  the  sense  of  civic  duty.  If 
people  learn  to  love  their  country,  if  their  vision  is  raised  beyond  the 
petty  circle  of  their  personal  and  family  interests  to  appreciate  the 
true  width  and  splendour  of  national  life,  as  a  thing  which  not  only 
•mbraces  all  of  us  who  are  now  living  here  and  grouped  in  a  great 
body  seeking  common  ends,  but  reaches  back  into  the  immemorial 
past  and  forward  into  the  mysterious  future,  it  elevates  the  conception 
of  citizenship,  it  fills  the  sheath  of  empty  words  with  a  keen  edged 
Bword,  it  helps  men  to  rise  above  mere  party  views  and  to  feel  their 
exercise  of  voting  power  to  be  a  solemn  trust. 

"Love  tlioa  thy  hmd  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  htork^  Past  and  used 
WitLin  thc^  Treseiit  but  transfused 
Til  rough  future  time  by  power  of  thought." 
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Into  these  feeliDgs  erea  the  poorest  eitiflen  tmay  now  enter. 
Oor  British  institntions  hare  been  widened  to  admit  him :  the  practioe 
of  nnng  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  ought  to  form  in  him  not  only 
knowledge  but  the  sense  of  duty  itself.  So,  at  any  rate,  we  hare  all 
hoped,  so  the  more  sangnine  have  predicted.  And  as  this  feeling 
grows  under  the  influence  of  free  institutions^  it  becomes  itself  a 
farther  means  of  developing  new  and  possibly  better  institutions,  such 
as  the  needs  of  the  time  may  demand.  Let  me  take  an  illustration . 
from  a  question  whidi  has  been  much  discussed  of  late,  but  stilL 
remains  in  what  may  be  called  a  fluid  condition.  The  masses  of 
the  British  people  in  these  isles,  and  probably  to  a  large  extent  also 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  our  colonies,  are  still  imperfectly  familiar 
with  tilie  idea  of  a  great  English-speaking  race  over  the  world, 
and  of  all  whidi  the  existence  of  that  race  imports.  Till  we  have 
crented  more  of  an  imperial  i^irit — by  which  I  do  not  mean  a  spirit 
of  vain  glory  or  aggression  or  defiance — far  from  it — but  a  spirit 
of  pride  and  joy  in  the  extension  of  our  language,  our  literature, 
our  laws,  our  commerce  over  the  vast  spaces  of  the  earth  and  the 
furthest  islands  of  the  sea,  with  a  sense  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
and  solemn  responsibilities  which  that  extension  carries  with  it — till 
we  and  our  colonies  have  more  of  such  an  imperial  spirit,  hardly  shall 
we  be  able  to  create  the  institutions  that  will  ere  long  be  needed  if 
all  these  scattered  segments  of  the  British  people  are  to  be  held 
together  in  one  enduring  fabric.  But  if  sentiment  ripens  quickly, 
and  we  find  ourselves  able  to  create  those  institutions,  they  will  them- 
selves develop  and  foster,  and  strengthen  the  imperial  spirit  whereof 
I  have  spoken,  and  make  it,  as  we  trust,  since  it  will  rest  even  more 
upon  moral  than  upon  material  bonds,  a  guarantee  as  well  of  peace  as 
of  freedom  among  the  English-speaking  races  of  the  world. 

From  these  dreams  of  the  future,  I  return  to  say  a  concluding 
word  on  the  main  theme  of  this  address — the  political  aspects  of  the 
teacher's  function.  The  teacher  has  charge  of  the  future  citizen  at  the 
time  when  he  is  most  impressionable ;  the  only  time,  it  may  happen, 
in  his  life  when  he  is  free  enough  from  the  pressing  cares  of  daily 
employment,  to  have  leisure  for  thought  about  the  functions  to  which 
the  Constitution  calls  him,  or  to  conceive  a  wish  to  understand  the  true 
bearing  of  those  functions.  On  many,  probably  on  most,  pupils  the 
teacher's  efforts  will  make  no  great  impression.  But  those  most  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  which  stimulating  teaching  may  exert,  will  be 
those  likely  in  future  to  stir  and  guide  their  fellows,  and  on  their 
guidance  the  beliefs  and  tendencies  of  their  class  will  mainly  depend. 
The  dictum,  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  once  received 
with  surprise  and  even  disgust,  has  become  a  commonplace.  We  now 
need  to  realise  in  the  fulness  of  its  application  that  other  maxim,  which 
3iazzini  was  never  tired  of  enforcing,  that  Liberty  also  has  its  duties 
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as  well  as  its  rights,  and  will  begin  to  be  in  danger  if  it  forgets  them;  * 
The  tie  of  dnty  to  the  State,  though  it  cannot  be  as  close  as  that  which 
binds  ns  to  family  and  friends^  ought  to  be  jnst  as  clearly  recognised^ 
to  be  a  tie  of-  absolute  force. 

It  is  common  to  talk  of  ignorance  as  the  chief  peril  of  democracies. 
That  it  is  a  peril  no  one  denies,  and  we  are  all,  I  hope,  agreed  that  it  has 
become  more  than  ever  the  duty  of  the  State  to  insist  not  only  on  a  more 
penetrating  and  stimulative  instruction,  but  upon  the  inclusion  of  the 
elements  of  ooiistitutional  knowledge  among  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
in  the  higher  standards  of  our  schools. 

Democracy  has,  however,  another  foe  not  less  pernicious.  This  .is 
indolence.  Indifference  to  public  affairs  shows  itself  not  merely  in  a 
neglect  to  study  them  and  fit  one's  self  to  give  a  judicious  vote,  but 
in  the  apathy  which  does  not  care  to  give  a  vote  when  the  time  arrives. 
It  is  a  serious  evil  already  in  some  countries,  serious  in  London, 
very  serious  in  Italy,  serious  enough  in  the  United  States,  not 
indeed  at  Presidential,  but  at  city  and  other  local  elections,  for  some 
reformer  to  have  proposed  to  punish  with  a  fine  the  citizen  who 
neglects  to  vote,  as  in  some  old  Greek  city  the  law  proclaimed 
penalties  against  the  citizen  who,  in  a  sedition  stood  aloof,  taking 
neither  one  side  nor  the  other.  For,  unhappily,  it  is  the  respectable, 
well-meaning,  easy-going  citizen,  as  well  as  the  merely  ignorant  citizen, 
who  is  apt  to  be  listless.  Those  who  have  their  private  ends  to  serve, 
their  axes  to  grind  and  logs  to  roll,  are  not  indolent.  Private  interest 
spurs  them  on  ;  and  if  the  so-called  '^good  citizen,"  who. has  no  desire 
or  aim  except  that  good  government  which  benefits  him  no  more  than 
every  one  else,  does  not  bestir  himself,  the  public  funds  may  become  the 
plunder,  and  the  public  interests  the  sport  of  unscrupulous  adventurers. 
Of  such  evils  which  have  befallen  some  great  communities,  there  are 
happily  no  present  signs  among  ourselves ;  though  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  here  in  Britain  we  could  secure  both  at  municipal  and 
Parliamentary  elections  a  much  heavier  vote  than  is  usually  cast. 
More  common  in  all  classes  is  that  other  kind  of  indolence  which 
bestows  so  little  time  and  thought  upon  current  events  and  political 
questions,  that  it  does  not  try  to  master  their  real  significance,  to 
extend  its  knowledge,  and  to  base  its  opinion  upon  solid  grounds.  We 
need,  all  of  us,  in  all  classes  and  ranks  of  society,  the  rich  and  educated 
perhaps  even  more  than  others,  because  they  are  looked  up  to  for 
guidance  by  their  poorer  or  less  educated  neighbours,  to  be  reminded 
that  as  Democracy — into  which  we  have  plunged  so  suddenly  that 
some  hardly  yet  realise  what  Democracy  means — is,  of  all  forms  of 
government,  that  which  needs  the  largest  measure  of  intelligence  and 
public  spirit,  so  of  all  democracies  ours  is  that  which  has  been  content  to 
surround  itself  with  the  fewest  checks  and  safeguards.  The  venerable 
Throne  remains,  and  serves  to  conceal  the  greatness  of  the  transforma- 
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tion  that  these  twenty-five  years  have  worked.  Bat  which  among  the 
institutions  of  the  country  conld  withstand  any  general  demand 
proceeding  from  the  masses  of  the  people,  or  even  delay  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  purpose  on  which  they  were  ardently  set,  seeing 
that  they  possess  in  the  popular  House  a  weapon  whose  vote,  given 
however  hastily,  can  effect  the  most  revolutionary  change  ?  I  do  not 
say  this  to  alarm  any  timid  mind,  believing  that  our  British  masses 
are  not  set  upon  such  changes,  and  are  still  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  those  whom  they  respect,  to  whatever  class  such  persons 
may  belong.  The  mutual  goodwill  of  classes  is  still  among  the  most 
hopeful  features  in  our  political  condition.  But  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  upon  the  wisdom,  good  sense,  and  self-restraint  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  that  this  vast  and  splendid  edifice  of  British  power  and 
prosperity  rests,  and  to  feel  that  everything  we  can  do  to  bring  poli- 
tical knowledge  and  judgment  within  their  reach  is  now  more  than 
ever  called  for.  Let  me  express  this  trust  in  the  majestic  words 
addressed  to  the  Head  of  the  State  by  the  poet  whose  loss  we  are  now 
mourning,  and  than  whom  England  had  no  more  truly  patriotic  son : 

"Take  withal 
Thy  poet's  blessing,  and  his  trust  that  Heaven 
Will  blow  the  tempest  in  the  distance  back 
From  thine  and  ours  ;  for  some  are  scared  who  mark. 
Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm, 

Waverings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind, 

•  •  •  «  • 

And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for  itself, 
And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that  which  knows 
To  its  own  harm :  the  goal  of  this  great  world 
Lies  beyond  sight ;  yet — if  our  slowly  grown 
And  crown'd  Republic's  crowning  common-sense. 
That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail — their  fears 
Are  morning  shadows  huger  than  the  shapes 
That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which  forego 
The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  West, 
Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away." 

James  Bryce. 
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A  CERTAIN  Florimond  de  Remond,  Councillor  of  Parliament  for 
Bordeaux  in  the  fourteenth  century,  has  left  on  record  the 
despair  with  which  he  "  returned  home,  after  having  sent  four  or  five 
sorcerers,  male  and  female,  to  the  stake,  reflecting  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  it  all  over  again  next  day." 

We  in  Ulster  are  beginning  to  sympathise  with  the  French 
Councillor.  Times  without  number  we  have  disposed  of  the  attacks 
on  our  position  within  the  Union,  attacks  made  with  a  variety  and 
ingenuity  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  conjuror's  art,  but  the 
appearance  time  after  time  of  some  new  professor  renders  it  necessary 
that  we  should  once  more  '^  do  it  all  over  again." 

Our  most  recent  assailant  is  Mr.  Colclough,  who  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  sets  up  what  he  calls  the 
**  Ulster  legend.'*  He  thus  defines  it :  *'  Ulster,  tried  by  every  test  of 
progress,  wealth,  education,  and  the  comfortable  dwellings  of  the  people, 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  Ireland. 
To  which,"  he  says,  **  is  generally  added  as  a  corollary :  Ulster  is  almost 
exclusively  Protestant,"  and  **  Ulster  is  almost  exclusively  Unionist." 
The  accusation  against  us  which  he  founds  upon  our  belief  in  these  theses 
is,  that  we  ''  insist  upon  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  doing 
our  bidding,"  and  that  we  claim  *'  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  country." 

An  English  Church  curate  of  the  last  century,  in  days  when 
apologetic  sermons  were  in  fashion,  gave  his  parishioners  a  refutation 
of  the  doctrines  of  an  imaginary  Buddhist  so  conclusive  to  his  own 
mind  that  he  published  it.  In  acknowledging  a  presentation  copy  his 
bishop  added  a  little  criticism.  ^'  Most  forcible  and  convincing,"  he 
said,  '^  but  I  think  you  might  have  set  up  a  stronger  Buddhist."  If  I 
may  follow  the  bishop's  lead,  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Colclough  how 
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mach  more  forcible  and  convincing  he  might  have  made  his  argament 
had  he  commenced  by  erecting  an  Ulster  legend  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  fact.  Whatever  "  irresponsible  chatterers "  in  the 
press  or  on  platforms  may  write  or  say,  no  responsible  authority  in 
Ulster  has  ever  put  forward  anything  resembling  Mr.  Colclough's 
version  of  the  Ulster  legend. 

The  real  claim  of  Ulster  is  that  under  precisely  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  govern  the  other  provinces  and  cities  of  Ireland^  Ulster 
and  her  cities  have  proved  the  possibility  of  establishing  in  Ireland 
a  condition  of  mercantile  and  industrial  progress,  and  of  social 
contentment  and  prosperity,  which  not  only  compares  favourably  with 
corresponding  conditions  in  other  provinces,  but  is  not  unworthy  of 
being  classed  with  similar  results  in  Great  Britain.  Ulster  maintains 
that  under  the  shelter  of  the  Union,  protected  by  British  commercial 
laws,  with  the  advantage  of  British  fiscal  legislation  in  which  she 
shares,  there  has  grown  up  in  her  midst  the  first  really  great 
development  of  trade  and  industry  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
oountry.  This  is  a  fact  visible  to  all  men.  Ulster  claims  that  her 
indtistrial  success  has,  within  her  own  borders^  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  pressure  of  adverse  economic  conditions  on  a  country  mainly 
agriciUtural ;  that  it  has  to  some  extent  counteracted  the  influences  of 
a  bad  land  system;  that  it  has  lessened,  the  flow  of  emigration  and 
stayed  the  decrease  of  population.  Instead  of  demanding  **  to  rule 
the  destinies  of  the  country,"  she  takes  her  .legitimate  position  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  in  harmony  with  the 
majority  >of  the  people  of  England,  oonatitutionally  claims  that  the 
conditions  of  her  success  shall  not  be  ruined  by  splitting  the  United 
Elngdom  into  fragments,  but  that  those  conditions  shall  continue  to  be 
subject  to  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  whole  people  of  the  whole 
realm,  and  an  Executive  responsible  to  it. 

So  much  by  way  of  clearing  the  ground.  I  now  proceed  ta 
examine  Mr.  Coklongh'sr  methods  ^.demolishing,  the  Buddhist  it  has 
pleased  him  to  create  out  oL  his  imagination.  As  is.  not  unusual 
with  statisticians,  his  handling  of  .figures  frequently  lands  him  in 
statements  the  inherent  absurdity  of r  which  is  their  own  answer. 

Let  me  note,  for  instance  (before  dealing  seriatim  with  his  article), 
his  conclusion  as  to  the  rank  of  Belfast  among  the  trading  cities  of 

'  the  United  Kingdom.  One  of  the  statements  by  which  he  lowers  it 
down  to  forty-first  place  is  that/'  in  1891  the  value  of  exports  from 
Belfast  was  only  £96,622."  This  figure  is  so  supremely  ridiculous 
that  I<  should  have  thoughtiit  a^printer's  error  but  that  Mr.  Golclough 
uses  it  to  place  Belfast  between  Aberdeen  and  Wick.  Some  suspicion 
that  his  figures  were  wrxmg  somewhere  ought  surely  to  have  occurred 

'to  Mr.  Coldough  even  while.parading  them.     He  would  have  learnt,. 

^  for  instanoej  from  the  Imports^  that  in  this  same  year,  in  addition  to- 
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9833  tons  of  flax  grown  in  Ireland,  we  imported  over  £2,000,000 
worth  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactnred  into  yams  and 
linen  and  afterwards  exported.  What  became  of  this  flax  ?  Did  he 
conclude  that  we  ate  it  ?  Again,  he  would  have  seen  from  the  items  of 
the  £96,622  (if  he  ever  looked  at  them)  that  we  exported  **  Linen 
Yarn  and  Manufactures  "  to  the  total  value  of  £270  (!),  and  spirits  to 
the  total  value  pf  £70,565.  Did  he  conclude  that  the  linen  industry 
of  Belfast  was  a  somewhat  overrated  business,  and  its  whisky- 
drinking  capacity  strangely  underrated  ? 

The  figures  which  he  quotes  are,  however,  those  of  produce  exported 

direct  to  foreign  countries  and  British  colonies — a  very  inconsiderable 

portion  of  Irish  trade.     The  total  valne  of  exports  from  Belfast  can 

only  be  af^roximately  reckoned ;  they  are  returned  by  the  Harbour 

'  Gommiadoners  in  tons  only.     There  are  over  600  items,  six  6f  which 

?  I  give  here,  themselves  amounting  to  nearly  £7,000,000  : 

Exported  from 
Belfoat  1891. 

Whisky 
Linen  . 
Live  stock 
Potatoes* 
Bacon  . 
Eggs     . 

Of  course,  as  most  people  know,  Belfast  produce  intended  for 
abroad  is  sent  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  &a,  for  transhipment. 
But  the  source  of  Mr.  Colclough's  blunder  is  easily  found.  Appended 
to  the  table  in  the  ''  Annual  Statement  of  Navigation  and  Shipping," 
from  which  >  he  gets  this  figure  (£96,622)  is  a  foot-note,  saying  that 
^'  the  exports  include  foreign  and  British."  The  note  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  means  that  the  table  which  it  annotates  includes  goods 
sent/rom  England  to  Belfast  for  transhipment.  Mr.  Golclough  has 
evidently  understood  the  note  to  mean  that  the  table  includes  the 
whole  of  the  produce  sent  to  England  or  abroad,  but  he  thereby 
proves  himself'  a  hardly  satisfactory  pnblic  instructor  on  the  issues 
involved. 

Let  me  now  go  briefly  through  his  other  "  facts  and  figures." 
The  decrease  in  population  since  1841,  according  to  Mr.  Colclough, 
has  been  '<  aimost  as  strong  and  persistent  in  Ulster  as  in  the  Celtic 
mA  apathetic  South."     The  following  figures  are  the  best  answer : 


Amoantf. 

Approximate  value. 

23,847  tons 

£600,000 

33.699    „ 

4,500,000 

155,548  head 

700,000 

30,590  tons 

100,000 

10,127    „ 

600,000 

8,029    „ 

400,000 

Population 

P'>pulati(  H 
Munster. 

Ulster. 

1841 

2,386,373 

2,396,161 

1861 

1,914.236 

1,513.558 

1891 

1,619,814 

1,172,402 

Decrease  since  1841  . 

766,559 

1,223,759 

Decrease  per  cent.     ) 
1841-1891      .         .  / 

32-4 

57-3 

.««The  contrast  is  still  more  striking,"  he  gees  o?»  '^if  we  confine 
ourselvea  to  emigration."     It  certainly  is : 
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Emi^rantx.  Ulster.  Hootter. 
May  1st,  1851  (first  date  of) 

returns),  to  December  31st,  L  880,352        1,021,582 

1884 ) 

1885 19,498         20,436 

1887  (the  year  in  which  emi- 1  ^4  A54  27  078 

j^tion  was  highest) .        .  /  '              ' 

1891        ....  13,264         24,678 

Per  cent,   of  emigration   to)               ^.^  «- 

population  in  1891      .        ./  ^  

That  is  to  say,  that  in  1891  Manster,  with  a  population  nearly  half  a 
million  less  than  Ulster,  had  11,414  more  emigrants. 

"  This  system  of  depletion,"  the  writer  goes  on,  "  is  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  All  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  be  they  ever  so  poor, 
exhibit  an  increase  of  population."  This  is  incorrect,  whatever 
meaning  we  attach  to  the  word  "  country."  France  lost  more  than 
1,100,000  of  her  inhabitants  between  1866  and  1876,  and,  though 
she  just  recovered  them  during  the  next  ten  years,  it  is  notorious  that 
her  population  has  been  stationary  or  decreasing  since  1886.  Three 
Prussian  Provinces  show  a  reduced  population ;  in  Posen  and  West 
Prussia  the  percentage  of  population  to  emigration  is  larger  than  in 
Ulster.  Fourteen  counties  in  England  and  Wales  show  a  decrease 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  ten  of  these  (including  the  four  English 
ones)  also  showed  a  decrease  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  rural 
districts  in  Scotland  have  decreased,  on  the  mainland,  *55  per  cent, 
during  these  ten  years,  and  among  the  islands,  3'41  per  cent. 

Mr.  Colclough's  remark  that  "  Belfast  has  only  increased  its 
population  by  22  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade  "  (1)  is  inaccurate, 
and  (2)  shows  a  singular  ignorance  of  comparative  statistics.  The 
increase  in  Belfast  has  been  23  per  cent,  (or  232  if  we  take  the 
whole  Parliamentary  borough).  In  England,  Liverpool  has  decreased 
by  6*3  per  cent,  during  the  last  ten  years.  London  has  increased  10*4  ; 
Manchester  9-3,  Leeds  18-9,  Sheffield  14*0,  Hull  20*2,  Huddersfield 
10*3,  and  so  on.  The  increase  in  Dublin  has  been  only  2*0  per  cent, 
during  the  same  period,  or  2  1  if  we  take  the  Parliamentaiy  borough, 
or  3*8  if  we  take  Dublin  and  all  its  subicrbs. 

In  dealing  further  with  these  figures  of  population  and  emigration 
Mr.  Colcough  now  begins  a  system  which  is  in  great  favour  with 
Home  Eule  writers ;  he  calculates  percentages,  increases,  &c.,  "leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  city  of  Belfast." 

The  population  of  Belfast  (which,  by  the  way,  has  increased  from 
75,308  in  1841  to  221,600  in  1881  and  25^3,0^5  iu  1891)  appears  and 
disappears  among  these  tables  in  a  manner  which  no  one — not  the 
writer  himself — could  intelligently  follow.  Assertions  which  include 
Belfast  are  founded  on  figures  which  exclude  it  and  vice  versd. 
Excluding  Belfast,  Mr.  Colclough  calculates  that  the  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Down  have  decreased  by  22.509  and  24,182  in  ten  years. 
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That  is  quite  possible ;  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  may  l^e  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  most  big  towns.  But  on  the  next  page  he  states 
that  these  counties  have  lost  this  number  of  inhabitants :  ''  Where/' 
he  asks,  ''  are  the  staunch  race  of  [A^ntrim  and  Down]  farmers  going 
at  the  rate  of  22,500  and  24,000  per  decade  respectively  ?  "  To  Belfast 
one  would  imagine  (except  the  very  small  number  who  emigrated 
from  these  counties) ;  but,  as  Mr.  Colclough  repudiates  this  simple 
suggestion,  I  abandon  the  problem.  On  a  following  page  he  says :  '^  It 
is  not  only  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  portions  of  Ulster  that  have  suffered 
heavily  during  the  fifty  years.  Within  the  last  decade,  to  go  no 
further,  the  counties  which  show  the  heaviest  actucil  loss  are  Tyrone, 
Doian,  and  Antrim.  It  is  not  the  wilds  of  Donegal  which  have  been 
swept  bare,  but  the  Presbyterian  and  progressive  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Downr  The  italics  are  mine.  These  statements,  which  are  repeated 
several  times  in  a  different  form,  entirely  ignore  the  writer's  exclusion 
of  Belfast.  The  following  are  the  real  figures,  towns  inclusive,  of 
the  four  counties  mentioned  above  : 


PopultUon. 

Antrim. 

Down. 

18il 

360,875      .. 

..      381.446 

1881 

421,943      . 

..      272,107 

1891 

428,128      ., 

..      267,059 

Decrease  18 11"1891. 

— 

94,387 

Increase  1841-1891 . 

67,253      . 

— 

Percentage   of    de- ) 

1*9 

crease  1881-1891   [ 

~~          •" 

Percentage    of    in- ) 

1*4 

crease  1881-1891  / 

3ft,956 
197,719 
171,401 
141,555 

134 


Donegral. 
296,448 
206,035 
185,635 
110.813 

101 


If  I  were  to  follow  Mr.  Colclough  in  excluding  those  portions  of 
the  province  whose  population,  religion,  and  politics  did  not  suit  my 
case,  I  could  raise  the  progress,  wealth,  and  education  of  Ulster  to  a 
point  where  comparison  with  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  would 
be  ridiculous. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  towns  of  Ulster  and  of  its 
aouthem  '*  rival,"  Munster.  The  following  have  a  population  over 
10,000.     Blanks  indicate  that  the  population  is  below  that  number  : 

Ulster. 


1811. 

1851. 

1881. 

1871. 

1881. 

1831. 

Belfast.    .    . 

.     75,308 

100,301 

121,602 

174,412 

208,122 

255,950 

Londonderry . 

.     15,196 

19,8S8 

20,875 

25,242 

29,162 

33,200 

Newry  .     .     . 

.     11,972 

13,191 

12,188 

13,364 

14,808 

12,961 

Lisbnm     .    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,755 

12,250 

Lnrgan .     .     . 

— 

— 

— 

10,632 

10,135 

11,429 

Anmigh     .    . 

.     10,245 

— 

— 

— 

10,070 

— 

Munster. 

Cork     .    .     . 

.     80,720 

85,745 

80,121 

78,642 

80,124 

75,345 

Limerick   .     . 

.     48,391 

53,448 

44,476 

39,353 

38,562 

37,155 

Waterf ord .     . 

.     23,216 

25,297 

23,293 

23,349 

22,457 

20,852 

Wexford    .    . 

.     11,252 

12,471 

11,673 

12,077 

12,163 

11,545 

KUkenny  .    . 

.     19,071 

19,975 

14,174 

12,710 

12,299 

11,048 

Clonmel     .     . 

.     13,505 

12,518 

11,536 

10,112 

— 



Qoeenstown    . 

— 

11.428 

— 

10,334 

— 

— 

Tzalee  .    .    . 

.    11,363 

— 

10,309 

— 

—  • 

— 
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Could  figures  tell  more  eloquently  the  progress  of  one  province 
and  decay  of  the  other  ?  In  Munster  one  town  only  has  increfLsed 
its  population  in  fifty  years,  and  that  by  293  inhabitants  ;  while 
three  have  disappeared  from  the  10,000  list  altogether !  Yet  the 
decrease  of  Ulster,  according  to  the  Home  Rule  argument,  is  ''  almost 
as  strong  and  persistent "  as  that  of  Munster ! 

Mr.  Colclough  more  than  once  refers  to  the  Unionist  policy,  as 
^'  meaning  the  depopulation  of  Ireland."  I  always  understood  that 
our  loss  of  population  arose  beyond  all  else  from  economical  causies. 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Ireland  had  under  2,500,000 
inhabitants.  Through  the  stimulus  to  population  created  by  the  con- 
version of  pasture  lands  into  tillage  (the  result  of  a  foolish  system  of 
bounties  on  com)  and  by  the  rush  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  potato 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  the  population  doubled  in  fifty  years,  being 
S,395,456  in  1805.  Under  the  influence  of  the  potato  it  became 
8,175,124  in  1841,  a  result  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  calls  "an 
object-lesson  in  the  breeding  capacity  of  the  human  race  which  stands 
absolutely  alone."  When  Mr.  Colclough  asks  Belfast  merchants 
whether  *'  they  wouja  not  do  a  more  prosperous  business  if  Ulster 
had  to-day  three-quarters  of  a  million  more  inhabitants  than  she  has," 
does  he  know  our  resources  ?  Does  he  remember  Professor  Sullivan's 
statement  that  if  the  whole  available  mineral  resources  of  Ireland 
could  be  extracted  at  once  they  would  not  exceed  one  year's  output 
in  Great  Britain  ?  Does  he  seriously  desire  that,  without  any  increase 
in  our  resources,  we  should  return  to  the  over-population,  pauperism, 
and  terrible  risks  of  fifty  years  ago  ? 

If  anything  has  been  established  by  the  Irish  Registrar-General, 
Dr.  Grimshaw,  in  his  recently  published  "  Facts  and  Figures  about 
Ireland,"  it  is  the  enormous  accession  to  the  standard  of  comfort  of 
the  Irish  people  accompanying  the  adjustment,  painful  as  it  has  been, 
of  population  to  the  capabilities  of  the  country. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  portion  of  the  subject  with  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Grimshaw : 

"  Supposing  agriculture  had  not  become  a  decaying  business,  and  that  the 
main  agricultural  product  of  Ireland,  the  potato,  had  continued  prolific  and 
healthy,  the  population  might  have  increased  at  the  rate  that  it  did  prior  to 
1846  ;  the  result  being  that  we  should  have  a  population  now  of  over 
13,600,000.  What  would  be  the  state  of  the  population  supposing  it  to 
exist  ?  Where  would  it  have  found  occupation  within  the  boundary 
of  Ireland  ?  Numbers  of  idle  persons  would  have  had  to  be  maintained  on 
the  produce  ©f  the  soil.  Every  rood  of  ground  *  might  have  maintained  its 
man,'  but  what  a  man !  He  would  have  no  doubt  possessed  those  *  riches ' 
which  consisted  in  *  ignorance  of  wealth,'  but  no  other  riches,  physical  or 
moral.  .  .  .  Broadly,  the  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  that  the  diminution  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  Ireland  was, 
and  is,  mainly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  which  in  Europe,  not  merely  in 
Ireland,  is  not  so  remunerative  as  formerly;  and  that  other  sources  of 
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employment  were  not  open  to  the  Irish  people  at  home,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  coal  and  other  natural  resources  which  are  almost  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  centres  of  manufacturing  industry." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  wealth  argument.  Mr.  Oolclough  begins 
with  the  shipping  of  Belfast,  and,  taking  as  a  basis  for  his  calculations 
the  direct  shipping  of  Belfast  with  foreign  countries  and  the  Colonies, 
gives  a  long  table  showing  elaborate  and  ridiculous  comparisons  with 
Dublin  and  Dundee.  He  asserts  that  in  this  respect  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Dundee  are  "  struggling  hard  with  one  another  for  the  twenty-first 
or  twenty-second  place  among  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. ''  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  Belfast  has  very  little  direct  foreign  trade ; 
so  that  if  we  suppress  the  cross-Channel  boats  which  ply  between 
Belfast  and  England  it  is  not  surprising  that  Belfast  comes  only 
twenty-first.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  London  and 
Liverpool  were  "  struggling  with  '*  San  Francisco  because  those  three 
ports  did  an  equal  amount  of  direct  trade  with  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  vessels  with  tonnage 
that  entered  and  cleared  in  1891  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and 
to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  and  coast-wise.  It  is  of 
course  the  only  fair  table  by  which  one  port  can  be  compared  with 
another.  I  insert  Dundee  to  show  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Colclough's 
comparison : 


Port       Veaielt  cleared. 

Tonnag?. 

Vessels  entered. 

Tonnage. 

London    .    . 

23,552 

7.850.755 

51,632 

.       13,216,946 

Cowes  .    .    . 

20,609 

1,724,341 

20,905 

1,733,337 

Liverpool .    . 

16,979 

8,435,551 

17.645 

8,623,332 

Tyne  Ports   . 

17,054 

8,397,153 

16,779 

8,054,053 

Portsmouth  . 

14,133 

1,348,522 

14.328 

1,388,646 

Cardiff     .    . 

13.474 

6.938,371 

13,383 

6.611,768 

Belfast     .    . 

10,184 

2,135,194 

10,304 

2,161,155 

Southampton 

10,145 

1,703.296 

10,394 

1,764,468 

Dublin     .    . 

7,377 

2,187,171 

7.496 

2,187,859 

Dundee    .    . 

1,199 

527,879 

1,287 

584,862 

Portsmouth  and  Cowes  might  very  reasonably  be  omitted  from  this 
<X)mmercial  list ;  and  we  then  find  Belfast  '^  struggling  hard  "  with 
Southampton  for  fifth  or  sixth  place  as  regards  the  total  number 
of  vessels  cleared  and  entered  among  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

We  come  to  the  question  of  house  accommodation.  Examining 
the  figures  by  which  Ulster  is  alleged  to  be  more  badly  housed 
than  Leinster  and  Munster,  we  see  that  they  are  calculated  in 
percentages  which  take  no  account  of  the  fact  that  Ulster  is  much 
more  densely  populated  than  either  Leinster  or  Munster.  Neither 
do  they  take  account  of  the  chief  cause  of  this  density  of  population, 
which  is  that  the  progress  of  Ulster  manufactures  has  concentrated 
masses  of  skilled  workmen  and  labourers^  not  only  in  Belfast  and 
Ixmdondeny,  but    in   busy  industrial    towns    such    as   Ballymena, 
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Lisbnrn,  Lnrgan,  Dnngannon,  Cookstown,  &c.,  whose  steady  growth 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  life  of  the  province.  Mr.  Colclough's 
first  table  gives  per  province  the  percentage  of  families  inhabiting  houses 
of  the  difierent  classes.  This  is  a  method  obviously  unfair  to  the  more 
thickly  populated  province,  and  yet  we  find  that  the  percentages  of 
families »  inhabiting  houses  of  the  lowest  class  is  2*2  in  Ulster 
compared  to  4*0  in  Leinster  and  5*6  in  Munster,  First  class  houses  in 
Ulster  are  equal  to  those  in  Munster  bat  inferior  to  those  in  Leinster, 
as  we  should  naturally  expect  to  be  the  case  seeing  that  all  the 
Government  oflScials  and  a  number  of  people  of  position  who  ordinarily 
gravitate  towards  the  capital,  have  houses  in  Dublin.  Do  not  the 
following  figures  *  furnish  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  comparative 
progress  of  our  province  in  the  comfortable  housing  of  the  people  ? 


Fint  clau  h  onset. 

Second  class  honsee. 

Third  class  houses.      Fourth  class  houses. 

1841.            1891. 

1841. 

1801. 

1841. 

1 
1891.            1841. 

1891. 

3,717 
7,361 
5,036 

Ulster     . 
Munster . 
Leinster . 

1 
7,471      22,361     101,437 
10,392      16,603  '    65,024 
20,062      27,072  '    74,488 

189,707 
110,485 
113,624 

179,745  1 110,762  :  125,898 
125.108      67,959    164,113 
131,998      61,882      79,921 

In  fifty  years  Ulster's  first  class  houses  have  almost  trebled,  her 
second  class  houses  have  increased  85  per  cent.,  and  her  fourth  class 
houses  have  arrived  within  measurable  distance  of  extinction.  The 
reader  can  calculate  and  compare  for  himself  the  percentage  for  the 
other  provinces. 

And  finally  let  us  look  at  the  biggest  town  in  each  province : 


Population. 

If  umber  of  inhabited  houses  rated  at— 

£12  and 
over. 

Orer  £4  and 

lesM  than 

£12. 

Orer^l 

and  not 

exceeding  £4. 

£land 
under. 

Belfast  .    . 
Cork.    .    . 
DubUn  .    . 

273,114 

97,281 

269,716 

7,343 

3.007 

16,845 

26,797 
3.682 
8,362 

7,190 
6,108 
4,531 

17 

2,344 

322 

I  may  here  mention  a  further  fact  which  accounts  for  the  low  per- 
centage of  good  dwellings  and  large  holdings  in  Ulster.    Prior  to  the 


*  A  table  compiled  by  the  Census  Commissioners.  The  fourth  class  comprises  mud- 
cabins  having  only  one  room  and  window  ;  third  class  two  to  four  rooms  and  windows : 
second  class  five  to  nine  rooms  and  windows :  and  first  class  all  houses  of  a  better 
description. 
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introduction  into  the  linen  industry  of  power-looms  (whicli  have  grown 
from  58  power-looms  in  1850  to  2G,590  in  181)0),  a  large  population  botb 
in  Antrim  and  Down  was  supported  by  handloom  weaTing,  the  weavers 
securing  a  livelihood  by  the  joint  reeults  of  their  loom  and  farming 
on  s  very  small  scale.  Since  the  introduction  of  steam-power,  these 
weavers  have  largely  come  into  our  manufacturing  cities  and  towns> 
and  as  will  be  seen  from  figures  which  I  give  below,  their  small 
holdings  are  being  consolidated,  thus  helping  the  increase  of  larger 
holdings  now  going  on  in  Ulster. 

In  cx>nstdering  the  comparative  rateable  value  of  holdiags  in  each 
province,  I  must^  at  the  risk  of  enforcing  self-evident  truth,  emphasise 
the  importance  of  remembering  that  density  of  population  makes  rate- 
able valne  per  head  less,  Ulster  has  an  agricultural  population  of  1  to 
5*1  acres,  compared  with  1  to  7*7  in  Munster  and  1  to  8'5  in  Leinster. 
She  has  172,975  agricultural  holdings,  of  which  28,95't,  averaging  £9 
each,  are  in  Donegal  alone.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  a  further  fact, 
namely,  that  only  in  Ulster  of  the  three  provinces  have  small  holdings 
not  exceeding  an  acre  decreased  during  the  last  ten  years  (they  have 
ifwrtiiMd  in  Munster  by  1718,  and  in  Leinster  by  810,  while  the 
decrease  in  Ulster  is  149);  and  in  Ulster  alone  of  the  three  provinces 
have  holdings  above  thirty  acres  increased.  The  increase  in  Ulster  is 
1359,  the  decrease  in  Leinster  is  275,  and  in  Munster  4, 

The  rateable  valuation  per  head  of  each  province  is  of  course 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  principal  banks, 
railway  companies,  and  insurance  oflSces,  and  all  the  Government 
offices,  have  their  headquarters  in  Dublin,  with  their  officials  resident 
there,  and  so  swell  the  total  by  sums  which  it  is  impossible  to  extricate 
and  apportion  to  the  separate  provinces.  This  fact  helps  to  account, 
for  the  difference  in  income-tax  returns  between  Leinster  and 
ter.  From  another  point  of  view  income-tax  is  an  unreliable  test 
of  wealth.  A  lar^jre  sum  of  Irish  money  (the  amount  of  which  and 
the  provinces  to  which  it  belongs  are  unknown)  is  invested  in  Great 
Britain,  income-tax  on  the  dividends  being  paid  there.  The  existence 
of  such  wealth  is,  therefore,  in  no  way  disclosed  by  Irish  income-tax 
returns.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  amount  of  English  and 
Scotch  money  is  invested  in  Irish  undertakings  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Dublin,  and  whose  income-tax  assessments,  though  the  capital  may 
be  English  and  Scotch,  help  to  swell  the  Leinster  figures.  In  this 
ooonection  may  be  classed  that  portion  of  the  National  Debt  payable 
in  Dublin,  whose  interest,  annuiti*»s,  and  expenses  of  management 
amoQDi  to  £676,451,  on  which  amount  income-tax  is  payable  in 
Dublin  and  credited  to  Leinster  The  proportion  of  income-tax 
in  each  province  is,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  an  unreliable  test  of 
comparative  wealth,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  Ulster  comes  second, 
nearly  two  millions  ahead  of  Jfunster ;  and  it   is  only  by  tlie  device 
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of  calculating  ''  proportion  per  head  of  population  "  that  Mr.  Colclough 
can  put  her  third. 

But  the  final  and  conclusive  redudio  ad  ahsurdum  of  this  device  ia 
shown  in  Mr.  Colclough's  table  giving  the  rateable  value  per  head  of 
all  the  counties  of  Ireland  exclusive  of  Parliamentary  horoughs.  Down 
and  Antrim  by  this  method  come  thirteenth  and  seventeenth,  County 
Dublin  being  fourth.  Very  possibly  ;  but  the  population  of  the  Par- 
liamentary borough  of  Belfast  live  in  it,  and  are,  therefore,  in  Mr. 
Oolclough's  table^  excluded  from  the  valuation  of  Counties  Down  and 
Antrim  ;  whereas  nearly  75,000  of  the  population  of  Dublin  Parlia- 
mentary borough  live  outside  it  in  suburbs,  and  are  therefore  included 
in  the  valuation  of  County  Dublin.  Meath,  which  heads  this  list  with 
a  valuation  of  £7  2$.  3d,  per  head,  and  is  noted  as  a  county  of  very 
large  grazing  farms,  is  about  the  same  size  as  Down.  The  former^ 
being  a  pastoral  district,  has  a  sparse  population  of  76,987 ;  the  latter 
(exclusive  of  the  Down  portion  of  Belfiwt)  has  a  population  of  208,995. 
And  here  I  will  make  Mr.  Colclough  a  present  of  a  suggestion  which 
he  win  find  very  valuable  when  he  wishes  to  carry  his  argument  one 
step  farther,  and  prove  Leinster  and  Munster  to  be  more  prosperous 
than  any  English  districts.  The  rateable  valuation  per  head  in  Meatb 
is  considerably  more  than  that  of  a  large  majority  of  the  English 
counties,  and  more  than  double  that  of  Lancashire ;  while  the  rateable 
valuation  per  head  in  County  Tipperary  is  more  than  that  of  either 
Lancashire,  Essex,  or  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Nobody  among 
the  Gladstonian  party  knows  what  a  political  day  may  bring  forth, 
and  Mr.  Colclough  may  live  to  thank  me  for  pointing  out  to  him 
what  he  himself  would  style  this  ^'twaddle  about  the  prosperity  of* 
— ^Lancashire  and  West  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Colclough  gives  us  another  table  (towards  the  end  of  which  the 
Ulster  counties  come,  as  usual,  in  a  forlorn  group),  showing  the  number 
of  ratings  over  £20,  and  their  number  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
By  this  table,  too,  no  doubt,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Meath  can  be  proved 
to  be  a  place  of  more  wealth  and  importance  than  industrial  Lancashire  ! 
But  politically  this  is  a  serious  outlook  for  us  Ulster  people.  We 
understood  that  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Home  Rule  Parliament, 
which  is  to  be  elected  on  this  franchise^  was  one  of  the  Ulster  safe- 
guards. Now  it  appears  that  in  respect  of  this  franchise  we  are,  as 
usual,  nowhere  beside  Tipperary,  and  helpless  if  our  rulers  decree 
the  building  of  a  **  new  Belfast."  And  yet  Mr.  Colclough  is  sur- 
prised that  we  are  Unionists  ! 

There  is  one  set  of  figures,  however,  which  he  omits,  and  the 
omission  of  which  I  note  with  surprise,  as  they  are  usually  supposed 
to  be  a  fair  test  of  wealth.  I  refer  to  the  statistics  of  pauperism^ 
which  are  as  follows  : 
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ATerage  dally 

namber  of 

paupertf  iu 

workhouse 

1891. 

Number  of  persons  relieved,  indoor  and  outdoor, 
during  the  year  ending  September  29. 

Poundage  of 

expenditure  on 

Poor  relief. 

1891. 

1887. 

1889. 

1891. 

72,648 
150,092 
166,221 

Ulster  .    , 
Leinster    . 
Manster    . 

8,510 
14,041 
14,344 

89.098 
192,422 
190,290 

81,226 
185,365 
177,268 

08,  Sid. 
U.  3id, 
U.  9K 

The  poverty-stricken  province  of  Ulster  has,  it  appears,  less  than 
half  the  number  of  paupers  which  are  maintained  by  her  rich  supe- 
riors !  Mr.  Colclough  will,  no  doubt,  calculate  these  figures  per  head 
of  population.  He  will  then  tell  us  that  while  pauperism  costs  each 
inhabitant  of  Ulster  Is.  lid.  per  head,  it  costs  the  people  of  Leinster 
no  less  than  5s.  M.  per  head,  and  *the  people  of  Munster  the  same 
amount  per  head.  He  will  also  inform  us  that  while  the  average 
daily  number  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  represents  in  Ulster  1  in 
every  190  of  the  population,  it  represents  in  Leinster  1  in  every  85, 
and  in  Munster  1  in  every  82.  And  where  is  wealthy  Meath  ?  The 
poor-rate  in  the  £  is  double  that  of  despised  Down. 

The  "  legend  that  Ulster  is  overwhelmingly  Protestant  and  over- 
whelmingly Unionist,'^  is  only  foand  among  the  fairy  stories  of  Mr. 
Colclough  and  his  friends.  At  the  same  time  it  is  worth  notidng 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  have 
declined  10*4  per  cent.,  the  Episcopalians  6*2  per  cent.,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Methodists  only  3*7  per  cent. 

"  If  we  take  the  whole  of  Ulster,"  says  Mr.  Colclough,  "  leaving 
out  only  (!)  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  Belfast,  we  come  to  'the 
startling  conclusion  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  a  majority.  If 
we  leave  out  the  two  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,"  and  so  on.  To 
which  I  might  reply  that  if  we  left  out  Donegal  and  Monaghan, 
Ulster  would  be  as  overwhelmingly  Protestant  as  the  legend  repre- 
sents. But  these  feats  of  arithmetic  are  not  very  difficult  and  not 
very  instructive.  The  Unionism  of  Ulster  is  also,  it  appears,  as  shaky 
as  her  Protestantism ;  for  "  out  of  33  constituencies  14  are  over- 
whelmingly Nationalist."  "  Overwhelmingly  '*  is  a  word  of  fairly 
recognised  meaning,  and  this  statement  is  simply  not  true.  Six  of 
these  14  Nationalist  seats  were  won  by  majorities  under  1000 ;  in  one 
case  the  majority  was  208,  and  in  another  163.  In  five  cases  there 
was  a  total  poll  of  over  6000.  I  gather  that  when  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
is  elected  by  a  majority  of  372  on  a  poll  of  6500  it  is  a  narrow  victory. 
When  Mr.  Reynolds  (Anti-Pamellite)  is  elected  by  208  votes  on  a 
poll  of  6600  it  is  an  "  overwhelming  majority."  If  I  were  to  adopt 
the  writer's  specific  of  eliminating  inconvenient  factors  from  the 
problem,  and  were  to  deduct  the  eight  Nationalist  members  of  the 
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three  non -plantation  Ulster  counties  (Donegal,  Gavan,  and  Monagban), 
the  rates  of  Unionist  to  Nationalist  members  in  the  six  plantation 
counties  wonld  be,  if  not  overwhelming,  the  decisive  one  of  19  to  6, 

One  word  about  the  education  question,  Ulster  is  third  in  a  table 
of  Mr.  Colclough's  showing  percentages  of  people  who  can  read  and 
write.  But  the  real  domicile  of  ignorance  in  our  province,  and  the 
responsibility  for  it,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  The 
figures  given  represent  the  proportion  of  illiterates  to  the  total  number 
of  each  denomination  in  Ulster : 

Roman  Catholics         .        .        .        .  24   per  cent,  illiterate 

Episcopalians 11^,,  „ 

Presbyterians 5}      „  „ 

Methodists •'>        » 

Other  demominations  .        .        •  4|       ,  „ 

Some  further  details  of  this  may  be  interesting : 

Illiterates  peb  cent,  op  each  Religious  Denomination. 

Protestant  Other 

Catholicp.             Ipiseopaliani.        Prcabyterlcns.  MethodiHtv.     dcnominaUoua. 

5-3  ...  47  ...  2-4 

5'5  ...  51  ...  5*1 

6-1  ...  6-7  ...  6*6 

6*2  ...  3  8  ...  3-5 

70  ...  4-4  ...  51 


Antrim  .     .     .  15*8  ...  100 

Down     .     .     .  21-2  ...  10-5 

Armagh.     .     .  26*8  ...  15*3 

Londonderry  .  21*9  ...  12*1 

Tyrone  .     .     .  23*4  ...  155 


The  space  at  my  disposal  as  well  as  the  nature  of  Mr.  Colclough's 
arguments  prevent  my  discussing  here  the  political  aspect  of  the  Ulster 
question.  I  may,  however,  ask  this  question  :  Suppose  he  has  made  good 
all  his  contentions,  granted  that  he  has  demonstrated  to  a  certainty  the 
inferiority  of  Ulster  in  wealth,  progre8s,and  social  comfort,  what  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Home  Rule  has  he  thereby  gained  ?  On  the  contrary, 
seeing  that  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Leinster  and  Munster 
opinion-^financial,  industrial,  and  commercial — is  Unionist,  it  follows 
that  the  greater  the  intrinsic  value  and  weight  of  the  interests 
maintaining  that  opinion,  the  more  powerful  does  the  combination 
appear  which  stands  by  Ulster  in  resisting  the  new  policy.  Ulster 
entertains  no  jealousy  of  the  prosperity  of  her  sister  provinces.  She 
rejoices  to  think  that  all  that  is  best  in  that  prosperity  is  on  her  side 
in  battling  for  the  unimpaired  maintenance  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  has  been  attained. 

No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that,  as  a  result  of  this  war  of 
statistics,  the  true  **  legend "  of  Ulster  holds  the  field.  She  has 
shown  that  it  is  possible  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  form,  maintain,  and  develop  conditions  of  social  well- 
being  exactly  analogous  to  those  prevailing  in  Lancashire  or 
Lanarkshire.  She  claims  that  in  the  following  of  her  example  by 
the  other  provinces  lies  the  true  solution  of  the  Irish  question.  She 
would  sum  up  the  Ulster  legend  in  words  once  uttered  in  my  hearing 
by  an  eminent  member  of  the  present  Cabinet,  than  whom  no  leading 
statesman  knows  our  country  better :  '*  If  all  Ireland  were  Ulster 
there  would  be  no  Irish  question."  Thomas  Sinclaik. 


MY  TESTAMENT. 


Paris,  Whit-Sunday,  1893. 

THIS  is  my  testament. 
The  days  of  our  years,  says  the  Psalmist,  are  threescore  years 
and  ten.     I  have  completed  threescore  and  six.     I  await,  therefore^ 
on  the  brink  of  the  tomb,  the  sentence  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all. 

At  eighteen  I  tore  myself  away  from  all  my  dreams,  from  all  I 
cared  for  in  this  world,  and  became  a  priest.  At  thirty  I  left  my 
chosen  priestly  home,  in  the  grave  and  sweet  society  of  St.  Sulpice,  and 
became  a  monk.  Twelve  years  later,  restored  from  many  fatal  though 
sincere  illusions,  I  closed,  in  the  very  meridian  of  its  splendour,  my 
career  as  a  preacher,  and  deliberately  descended  from  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame  to  enter  on  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  worst  of 
Gsesarisms,  that  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  worst  of  illusions,  that  of 
monastic  perfection. 

I  was  excommunicated  ;  but  I  remained  a  Catholic.  The  Pope 
might  cut  me  off  from  the  visible  Church  over  which  he  presides,  but 
not  from  the  Church  invisible,  whose  Head  is  Christ. 

Step  by  step,  I  went  the  whole  way  in  the  vindication  of  Christian 
liberty ;  and  three  years  after  my  excommunication  I  married,  while 
still  remaining  a  priest.  It  was  the  most  logical,  the  most  courageous, 
and,  I  am  almost  prepared  to  say,  the  most  Christian  act  of  my  life. 

These  things  succeeded  one  another  in  a  broken,  painful,  and  often 
paradoxical  sequence ;  but  in  reality  their  evolution  was  firm  and 
progressive  as  the  development  of  conscience  and  the  purposes  of 
God.  Were  it  all  to  begin  again — the  same  outward  circumstances, 
the  same  inward  experiences — I  would  act  again  exactly  as  I  did 
act.  I  can  stand  with  confidence  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Judge 
to  answer  for  it  all.  My  faults  are  elsewhere ;  they  have  been  very 
many,  and  for  them  I  invoke  the  infinite  clemency  of  God  ;  but  here 
I  appeal  to  His  justice  alone. 

My  whole  life  has  been  given  to  two  sacred  causes,  which  I  have 
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never  been  able  to  separate-^-that  of  my  country  and  that  of  the 
Church.  I  have  passionately  loved  my  country ;  but  true  patriotism 
has  nothing  in  it  of  envy  or  self-love ;  I  have  loved  her  in  that 
Europe  of  which  she  is  a  province,  as  Europe  itself  is  a  province  of 
the  world.  I  am  too  Christian,  too  Catholic,  to  be  other  than 
cosmopolitan.     Even  after  the  war  of  1870  I  am  cosmopolitan  still. 

That  awakening  of  the  nationalities  which  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
my  youth,  and  which  was  to  some  extent  the  work  of  my  country, 
has  turned  against  us,  I  hope,  only  for  a  time,  and  through  the 
misuse  of  it  by  statesmen,  some  of  them  short-sighted  and  some 
insincere.  These  are  the  men  who  have  led  Europe — the  metropolis^ 
as  yet,  of  civilisation  and  of  Christianity — ^to  the  verge  of  ruin,  as 
Montesquieu  foretold  a  century  and  a  half  ago :  "  L'Europe  perira 
par  les  hommes  de  guerre."  War  between  the  nations  and  war 
between  the  classes^  militarism  and  socialism,  a  double  barbarism  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  the  fifth  century  was  an  idyll,  and  from  which 
nothing  but  a  miracle  of  wisdom  and  moral  courage  can  save  us. 

The  vaunted  panacea  of  the  Republic  has  not  saved  France ;  and 
Providence,  in  allowing  that  admirable  form  of  government  to  last  so 
long  while  achieving  such  meagre  results,  seems  bent  on  destroying  the 
sort  of  superstition  of  which  it  was  the  object.  The  Republic  is  now 
no  longer  a  creed  any  more  than  it  is  a  heresy.  In  England  and  in 
Italy,  for  instance,  constitutional  monarchy  is  preferable  to  it.  It  is 
all  relative.  There  is  nothing  absolute  in  these  matters  but  liberty 
under  authority,  and  progress  with  order.  But  in  France,  at  the 
present  time^  nothing  but  a  well-understood  and  well-administered 
Republic  can  secure  these  two  great  ends  of  government. 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Empire,  and  the  events  which  have 
brought  each  of  the  monarchical  parties  in  its  turn  into  deserved  dis- 
credit, and  proved  to  demonstration  the  incapacity  of  all  their  various 
pretenders,  the  Republic  is,  I  do  not  say  the  only  durable  govern- 
ment for  France,  but  the  only  possible  government,  the  only  barrier 
that  can  be  raised  against  the  threatening  forces  of  anarchy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  reactionary  movement  on  the  other ;  the  only 
agency  through  which  there  is  any  chance  of  obtaining  those  reforms 
which  have  been  so  repeatedly  promised  and  so  long  postponed. 

Not  that  I  believe  in  a  Positivist  and  Atheistic  Republic — no ;  not 
though  the  Pope  himself  has  just  contracted  an  alliance  with  it. 
The  Pope  and  the  Czar  cannot  fill  the  place  of  God  and  the  human 
conscience. 

It  would  be  very  sad  for  those  who  love  her  to  see  France  survive 
herself  much  longer  in  this  way.  Is  it  her  destiny,  then,  to  be 
like  the  Rhine,  which,  after  growing  to  a  majestic  river,  perishes  in 
a  swamp  ? 

But  the  worst  culprit,  ^fter  all,  is  not  the  country  but  the  Church. 
The  Church  might  have  saved  both  France  and  the  world,  because 


lie  has  tlie  Gospel  which  contains  the  promise  of  the  present  life  as 
well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Instead  of  this,  what  has  she 
done  ?  She  has  never  ceased  dreaming  of  the  temporal  power  and 
promoting  clerical  reactions,  including  that  which  she  is  concealing, 
not  very  cleverly»  just  now,  under  the  mask  of  the  Catholic  republic 
and  of  Christian  socialism.  She  has  stifled  in  the  soul  that  worship  of 
the  Father  **  in  spirit  and  iu  truth  *'  which  her  Divine  Founder 
bequeathed  to  her  as  the  very  essence  of  His  religion,  and  she  has 
taxed  her  ingenuity  to  fill  its  place  with  puerile  performances,  with 
grotesque  legends,  and  with  pilgrimages  popular,  alas  !  in  proportion 
as  they  are  pagan. 

•*  Bauvez  Rome  et  la  France 
An  nom  du  Sacre*C(jL'ur  1 " 


They  have  saved  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  have  helped  to  lose 
all,  by  aggravating  to  an  unheard-of  extent  the  two  great  evils  which 
are  always  begetting  one  another,  and  by  which  w©  are  eaten 
up  already — &naticism  and  irreligion.  '*  Ye  have  a  sseal  of  God/* 
I  may  say  to  my  co-religionists,  as  St.  Paul  said  to  his,  *'  but  not 
according  to  knowledge ;  and  through  you  that  Name  is  blasphemed 
which  should  be  glorified  throughout  all  the  earth." 

I  have  never  abjured  Catholicism ;  I  have  never  replied  by 
anathema  and  insult  to  the  insults  and  the  anathemas  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  me.  I  have  hoped  against  hope.  I  have  said  to 
myself  that  perhaps  some  day  there  will  arise  a  successor  of  Pins  IX. 
and  of  Leo  XIII,,  who  will  be  as  superior  to  the  opportunism  of  tho 
second  as  to  the  intransigence  of  the  first ;  a  tnie  reformer,  who  will 
take  the  Church's  transformation  in  hand,  beginning  with  the  Papacy, 
and  who  will  be  the  herald  and  architect  of  the  new  era.  It  would 
be  a  miracle,  I  admit.  But  by  how  much  I  reject  the  false  miracles 
by  80  much  I  implore  the  true.  And  should  it  please  Almighty  God, 
in  whose  hand  are  all  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men,  to  raise  up 
such  a  Pope,  the  world  would  have  seen  no  greater  man  since  prophets 
and  apostles  walked  her  soil,  nor  any  day  so  great  since  the  day  of 
otir  redemption. 

But  as  yet  the  night  is  long ;  it  even  darkens  round  us,  in  spite  of 
Gcmie  deceptive  gleams  ;  and  we  vainly  cry  to  the  sentinel  of  our 
Itmel,  ^*  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?" 

Enthusiast  or  diplomatist,  the  sentinel  sees  nothing.  It  is  not  on 
ejea  fast  bound  by  the  infallibility  of  the  past  that  the  light  of  the 
new  dawn  cnn  break. 

For  myself,  I  have  laboured  all  my  life  in  this  deep  darknesfl  of 
the  night,  guided  by  that  faint  glimmer  which  is  never  quite  ex- 
tingni^ed  in  theheaita  of  the  faithful.  Since,  as  before,  that  Vatican 
C^OQUcil^  I  have  belonged  to  the  selfsame  cause — the  cause  of  Catholic 
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conservation,  but  also  of  religious  and  social  progress.  It  has  pleased 
God  to  employ  me  in  the  foundation  of  two  churches,  one  in  Geneva, 
the  other  in  Paris.  This  last  I  have  just  handed  over  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht,  thus  contributing  to  the  plantation,  on  French  soil, 
of  an  Episcopate  of  which  Borne  herself  does  not  dispute  the 
apostolical  succession,  and  which  commands  respect  by  its  virtues  as 
well  as  its  doctrine. 

The  Church  of  Utrecht  bases  itself  upon  the  ancient  Catholic  faith, 
and  repudiates  the  charge  of  Jansenism.  I  do  the  same.  Admirer 
as  I  am  of  our  great  school  of  Port-Boyal,  I  do  not  ignore  its  defective 
points.  Its  Christianity  was  of  too  rigid  and  sombre  a  type;  it 
departed  from  that  fine  maxim  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas :  '^  Grace  does 
not  destroy  nature ;  it  perfects  it." 

These  Dutch  priests  are  not  coming  to  Paris  to  found  an  annexe 
to  their  own  Church,  but  to  aid  ^us  with  disinterested  zeal  in  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  Church  of  France,  to  which  they  are 
attached  by  their  dearest  traditions.  They  are  prepared  to  withdraw 
as  soon  as  we  have  a  French  Bishop  and  are  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone. 

God  grant  that  the  Parliament  and  the  Government  of  that  day 
may  be  able  to  abolish,  or  at  least  to  modify,  the  concordat  by  which 
we  are  fettered,  and  to  give  the  Gallicans  and  Liberals,  who  form  by 
far  the  largest  party  among  the  Catholics,  the  constitution  of  a  really 
national  Church ! 

For  the  rest,  whatever  now  becomes  of  me,  my  work  is  done ;  I 
shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.  Set  free  from  pastoral  cares,  I  should  wish, 
if  there  yet  remain  to  me  some  few  years  of  action  on  this  earth,  to 
consecrate  them  freely  to  the  preaching  of  Catholic  reform  in  France. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  no  mere  question  of  the 
rejection  of  a  few  recent  or  even  ancient  dogmas,  as  contrary  to 
history  and  common  sense  as  they  are  to  the  Gospel ;  nor  yet  of  the 
acceptance  of  certain  important  reforms  in  liturgy  or  discipline,  such 
as  liberty  of  confession  for  the  laity  and  liberty  of  marriage  for  the 
priesthood.  It  is  no  question  of  the  re-introduction — as  impossible  as 
it  would  be  unsatisfactory — of  the  Gallicanism  of  Bossuet,  nor  even  of 
that  which  inspired  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basle ;  nor  of 
that  Gallicanism,  more  ancient  and  more  radical  still,  which  preceded 
the  false  Decretals.  The  Boman  Catholics  profess  to  take  us  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages — a  very  great  epoch  indeed.  The  orthodox  Pro- 
testants content  themselves  with  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was 
great  also  in  its  way.  But  the  Catholic  Reformers  cannot  dream, 
for  their  part,  of  any  looking  back,  as  if  Christianity  had  spoken  its 
last  word  in  those  seven  venerable  Eastern  Councils,  and  as  if 
Byzantium  could  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  Rome  with  an 
alternative  infallibility  and  an  alternative  immobility.     Woe  to  the 
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Cbarches  that  look  behind  them,  like  L'>t'3  wife.     Like  her  they  will 
become — if  thej  have  not  become  already^ — mere  monumeuta  of  death. 

In  another  sense,  of  courae,  we  do  and  must  hold  to  the  past — firmly, 
reverently,  ardently,  by  the  divine  tradition  of  our  origin.  We  find 
oar  starting-point  in  the  Judioo-Christian  history,  and  our  point  cTtqjimi 
in  the  faith  which  it  has  handed  down  to  ns.  To  this  we  must  ever 
hold  fast;  but  let  us  remember  that  our  destination  is  elsewhere, 
in  the  great  future  which  opens  before  ns,  and  which  alone  gives 
meaning  and  valne  to  the  past. 

Not  to  the  first  Christians — ^aimple  and  unlettered  men — not  even 
to  the  Apostles,  who  were  of  their  number,  would  God  reveal  the 
truths  which  men  of  their  stamp  were  not  fitted  to  receive.  Jesus 
Christ  expressly  said  so;  and  He  added  that  the  Spirit  should  guide 
His  Church  into  all  truths  and  should  show  her  things  to  come.  Upon 
which  St.  Augustine,  that  past  master  of  orthodoxy,  observes  that  it 
would  be  **  absurd  temerity  "to  maintain  that  the  Eternal  Truth 
could  not  communicate  itself  to  man  more  fully  than  it  has  hitherto 
done.^ 

Its  new  communications  cannot,  of  course,  contradict  the  old. 
Truth  does  not  contradict  truth,  even  in  surpassing  it ;  but  it  explains 
and  completes  it. 

For  myself,  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  persuaded 
that  Catholic  Christianity  is  approaching  a  transformation.  It  seems 
as  if  the  Lord  were  saying  a  second  time,  as  once  to  the  prophet, 
**  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth;  and  the  former 
things  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind/* 

We  shall  keep  with  religions  reverence  the  oracles  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel  and  the  apostles  of  Christianity,  the  teachings  of  all  the 
inspired  saints  of  the  two  Testaments  ;  but  we  shall  no  longer  con- 
found the  Word  of  God  with  the  human  alloy  from  which  a  sound 
exegesis  is  separating  it  every  day.  Doubtless  God  has  spoken  to 
men,  but  He  has  spoken  to  them  by  men,  and  by  men  of  a  rude  race 
and  of  early  or  even  barbarous  times.  In  no  other  way  conld  He 
manifest  Himself  in  this  lower  world.  He  has  regard  to  the  laws  of 
histoi-y,  the  laws  of  the  human  soul ;  they  are  His  laws.  And  it  is  of 
such  a  revelation  as  this  that  St.  Paul,  himself  one  of  its  most  iUus- 
trious  organs,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  :  **  We  know  in  part  and  we 
prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.* 
thought  as  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a  child  . 
man  I  put  away  childish  things.*'  And 
but  the  Spirit  giveth  life." 

Nor  is  the  Biblical  revelation  the  only  revelation,  though  it  be  the 


**  When  I  was  a  child,  I 

.  .  but  when  I  became  a 

again  :  **  The  letter  killeth, 


•  Quoted  hj  VItq  Lambert  (Dominican)  in  a  work  now  ttufortuontely  #caroelf  to 
be  IumI — '^  Exposition  des  pr^iclioDs  et  des  promeflses  foites  ik  rKgli^e  pour  leader- 
en  temps  dc  la  Gentiliic,*'    Parl^  18(^6,  vol.  ii.  p.  84*). 
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highest.  Grod,  as  the  same  AposUe  asseverates, ''  has  not  left  Himself 
without  witness,"  even  in  the  hearts  of  those  nations  whom  He  has 
lefb  to  walk  in  their  own  ways ;  and  there  is  something  of  Him  in  all 
the  great  religions  which  have  presided  over  the  providential  develop- 
ment of  humanity.  It  is  not  true  that  all  religions  are  equally  good ; 
but  neither  is  it  true  that  all  religions  except  one  are  no  good  at  all. 
The  Christianity  of  the  future,  more  just  than  that  of  the  past,  will 
assign  to  each  its  place  in  that  work  of  '*  evangelical  preparation" 
which  the  elder  doctors  of  the  Church  discerned  in  heathenism  itself, 
and  which  is  not  yet  completed.  It  will  beware  of  pronouncing  on 
these  rough  sketches  of  religion  a  hard  and  unmerited  reprobation. 
Through  all  these  divisions,  all  these  conflicts,  it  will  yet  work  out 
that  luminous  synthesis  of  truth  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  impure  and  confused  amalgam  of  pantheism  or  indifferentism. 
Then,  and  only  then,  the  human  race  will  become  one  flock,  under  one 
Shepherd,  the  Word  Incarnate,  Jesus  Christ. 

Science,  again,  must  not  be  ignored.  It  also  is  a  revelation,  at 
once  human  and  divine,  and  no  less  certain  than  the  other.  The 
clergy  of  the  various  Churches  have  been  slow  to  take  account  of  it, 
and  have  thus  helped  to  keep  up  between  {ieiith  and  reason  a  ground- 
less and  fatal  antagonism.  It  is  important,  therefore— it  is  even 
urgent — that  we  should  correct  what  is  scientifically  defective  in  our 
teaching,  and  wipe  out  the  blots  of  human  ignorance  from  our 
catechisms,  our  sacred  biography,  our  theological  treatises,  so  as  to 
bring  them  abreast  of  the  ascertained  results  of  historic  and  pre- 
historic science,  of  geology  and  astronomy,  of  moral  and  political 
philosophy. 

I  will  give  two  instances,  taken  somewhat  at  random,  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  Theology  must  still  teach  the  creation  of  man  and  the 
world  as  a  fundamental  dogma,  but  it  will  no  longer  fix  its  date, 
with  Bossuet,  at  B.C.  4004.  It  will  no  longer  despise  the  chronologies 
of  the  East,  nor  ignore  those  paldDontological  discoveries  which  have 
shown  us  in  the  Quaternary  strata,  myriads  of  ages  back,  the 
vestiges  of  our  race.  It  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  close  the  door 
against  the  grand  hypotheses  of  Darwin,  hypotheses  which  science 
has  not  indeed  fully  confirmed,  but  which  she  certainly  has  not  dis- 
proved ;  and  while,  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  still  points  to  the 
dust  of  the  ground  as  the  original  material  of  man,  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  future  will  not  forbid  us  to  believe  that,  before  it  took  the  form  of 
man,  that  material  passed,  beneath  the  continuous  creative  breath  of 
God — with  whom  the  history  of  the  universe  is  marked  by  progress, 
not  by  time — through  all  the  transformations  of  the  inorganic  and 
organic  world. 

And  in  the  same  way  we  must  keep  ourselves  from  any  misunder- 
standing of  the  Fall. 

Man  is  a  fallen  divinity,  still  conscious  of  the  skies.     The  remem- 
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brance  is  also  a  hope;  for  the  lost  Paradise  points,  throngh  redemption, 
to  the  Paradise  regained.  Such  h  the  Christian  dogma,  the  only  answer 
to  our  modem  pessimism,  with  its  blasphemy  and  its  despair.  Bnt 
we  cannot  forget  that,  in  the  view  of  God*s  justice  as  of  man's,  trans- 
gression is  essentially  and  exclusively  pergonal ;  we  shall  teach  no 
longer  the  arbitrary  imputation  of  the  sin  of  one  man  to  all  men  ;  we 
ahall  no  longer  insist  that  these  first  pages  of  Genesis  are  a  strictly 
historical  narrative*  We  shall  see  in  them  rather  a  beautiful  symbol 
by  which  God  would  make  ns  understand  the  moral  deterioration  of 
the  primitive  generations  of  mankind,  the  heredity  which  reproduces 
the  parent  in  his  offspring,  and  the  solidarity  which  makes  of  a  multi- 
tude of  individuals  one  coll^ftivt^  being,  with  common  responsibilities 
and  a  common  destiny. 

It  is  not  until  we  have  entered  loyally  and  resolutely  on  this  path 
of  interpretation,  that  the  doctrines  discarded  to-day  will  become  potent 
over  the  minds  of  men.  Then,  no  doubt,  will  be  realised  the  daring 
forecast  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  :  "  Eeligion  and  science,  in  virtue  of  their 
natural  affinity,  will  meet  in  the  brain  of  some  one  man  of  genius — 
perhaps  of  more  than  one — and  the  world  will  get  what  it  needs  and 
crie-s  for  :  not  a  new  religion,  but  the  revelation  of  revelation/* 

Once  again.  There  is  nothing,  in  such  a  hope  as  this,  of  the  vulgar 
deism  or  the  superficial  rationalism  which  eeema  to  satisfy  so  many 
minds  in  our  day.  Our  hopes  are  the  hopes  held  out  by  Christ  and 
the  prophets  when  they  speak  of  the  fuller  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  latter  days.  They  are  hopes  that  spring  from  the  very  heart 
of  Christianity,  which  is  the  religion  of  progress  because  it  is  the 
religion  that  recovers,  elevates,  transforms ;  and  aleo  because  it  is  the 
religion  of  the  Word — that  is  to  say,  of  the  infinite  and  personal  mind 
of  God  in  immediate  communication  with  the  limited  but  growing 
mind  of  His  creature,  **  This/'  says  St,  John  the  Evangelist.  "  is  the 
tro©  light  which  lightenetb  every  man  that  oometh  into  the  world." 
**And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  ** ;  and  to  ns  He 
has  given  power  **  to  become  the  sons  of  God." 

In  the  beautiful  words  of  Anselm,  "  faith  seeks  to  understand,**  But 
if  man  would  understand  better  and  believe  better,  he  most  act  better. 
When  he  comes  to  grasp  the  gospel  in  all  its  meaning,  as  practical 
aa  it  is  sublime,  Christianity  will  penetrate  his  heart,  not  only  as  a 
doctrine  but  as  a  life ;  he  will  realise  a  progress,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  for  which  those  who  went  before  him  had  nothing  but 
distrust  and  reprobation.  The  domain  of  redemption  will  enlarge 
before  his  eyes  till  he  sees  in  the  great  achievement  of  the  Cross  the 
faliilment  of  the  Redeemer's  words,  *'  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
tlie  earth,  will  draw  all  unto  me."  The  souls  of  men  will  rise  again 
from  the  abysses  of  those  social  hells  of  vice  and  ignorance  and 
miaery  which  we  once  thought  eternal.  The  publicans  and  the 
harlots  will  go  before  the  Pharisees  into  the  kingdom  of  God.     The 
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sick  will  be  healed  and  the  dead  raised,  and  to  the  poor  the  gospel 
will  be  preached.  We  shall  have  no  more  frontiers  traced  in  blood ; 
no  more  nations  lifting  np  sword  against  nations  ;  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  will  live  as  brethren,  distinct,  but  side  by  side.  The  world 
will  see  at  last  one  universal  brotherhood  of  men  beneath  the  nni* 
versal  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  Christianity  of  the  future  will  reconcile  more  and  more,  in 
human  life,  those  elements  which  are  all  equally  necessary,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  too  much  divided.  It  will  reclasp  the  links  of  close 
alliance  between  nature  and  grace,  between  labour  and  prayer,  between 
action  and  contemplation ;  between  the  body,  despised  and  accursed  in 
the  name  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  of  which  it  bears  the  imprint  and  is 
the  organ ;  between  family  life,  depreciated  as  an  ignoble  and  inferior 
state,  and  those  highest  aspirations  of  genius  and  sanctity  which  have 
sought  to  express  themselves  in  an  unnatural  and  irrelevant  celibacy. 

In  one  of  those  ancient  books  of  which  I  spoke  just  now,  and  which 
also  have  their  share  of  divine  inspiration,  the  Zend-Avesta,  thiere 
occurs  this  passage :  ''  The  holy  man  is  he  who  has  made  himself  a 
habitation  on  the  earth  where  he  may  cherish  the  sacred  fire,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  healthy  flocks.  He  who  produces  com 
out  of  the  earth,  he  who  cultivates  the  fruits  of  the  field,  he  it  is  who 
cultivates  purity ;  he  advances  the  law  of  Ahuramazda  more  than  by 
the  offering  of  a  thousand  sacrifices."  And  in  the  most  recent  and  in 
some  respects  the  strangest  of  religions,  in  that  Positivism  which 
contains  so  much  that  we  cannot  afford  to  despise,  Auguste  Comte 
has  indicated,  not  indeed  without  exaggeration,  the  part  to  be  played 
by  capital  in  the  society  of  the  future,  when  it  has  been  taken  from 
the  service  of  a  selfishness  which  dishonours  and  corrupts  it,  to  fructify 
the  otherwise  futile  labour  of  the  toilers  in  our  cities  and  our  fields. 

"  In  each  republic,'*  says  the  Positivist  Catechism, "the  government 
will  naturally  belong  to  the  three  principal  bankers,  and  by  prefer- 
ence to  men  representing  respectively  the  interests  of  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture." 

There  is  nothing  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  all  this. 
The  Church .  has  long  been  awaiting  her  millennium,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  ;  she  still  prays  for  its  coming 
in  her  daily  prayers  :  *'  Thy  Kingdom  come  ;  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  And  in  the  psalms  she  has  inherited  from 
the  elder  Church,  she  celebrates  her  earthly  prosperity  as  the  image 
and  foretaste  of  eternal  felicity. 

"  Blessed,"  she  sings,  '*  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord  ;  that 
walketh  in  His  ways. 

^'  For  thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of  thine  hands  ;  happy  shalt  thou 
be,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.  ^ 

'^  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine  house  ; 
thy  children  like  olive  plants  round  about  thy  table. 
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'  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion ;  and  thou  shalt  see  thd 
good  of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thy  life, 

'•  Yea,  thou  shalt  see  thy  chUdran*i  childreUj  aad  peace  upon 
Israai;' 

If  this  is  socialism,  then  every  tree  Christian  should  be  a  socialiat. 
Such  a  socialism  as  this  destroys  neither  property  nor  religion,  neither 
the  family  nor  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  reconciles  the 
interests  of  earth  with  those  of  heaven,  the  duties  of  the  life  that 
noPT  is  with  the  hopes  of  that  which  is  to  come ;  and,  binding  together 
in  one  chain  the  human  destinies  broken  by  the  accident  of  death,  it 
makes  the  whole  universe,  of  which  oar  earth  is  sach  a  little  part,  one 
city  of  God,  and  of  all  spirits. 

To  snm  np.  It  is  not  to  politics,  and  it  is  not  to  science,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  to  the  interests  of  men  or  the  Utopias  of  dreamers^ 
that  we  must  look  for  the  salvation  of  Franc©  or  of  the  world.  Our 
aalvation  muet  come  from  Christianity  alone.  But  to  work  this 
miracle,  Christianity  must  regain  its  true  character ;  it  must  be  th«* 
religion  of  the  gospel,  the  religion  of  justice  and  of  charity.  It 
most  tear  itself  free  from  the  superstitions  which  degrade  it,  from 
the  sects  which  rend  it  into  fragments,  from  the  clergies  and  the 
governments  who  enslave  aud  exploit  it. 

Moral  and  social  renovation,  by  means  of  religious  renovation,  thi^ 
is  ii*y  last  hope,  my  last  word — narisi-ima  verba  I  France,  the  soul, 
and  God — in  these  I  sum  up  all  that  I  have  believed,  all  that  I  hope, 
all  that  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life  and  will  give  me  strength  to  die 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  I  leave  to  my  son,  who  will  be,  I 
trust,  file  inheritor  of  my  spirit  even  more  than  of  my  blood,  **  Oh 
happy,  if  there  be  any  of  my  race  that  shall  behold  the  glory  of 
Jertasalem ! " 

I  teave  them  to  my  wife,  who  has  been — I  bless  her  for  it — ^the 
companion  of  my  apostolate  even  more  than  of  my  earthly  life, 

I  leave  them  to  all  the  members  of  my  spiritual  family,  to  my 
bearers,  my  fellow- workers,  my  friends,  to  those  who  have  known 
and  loved  and  served  with  me  the  Christian'e  God* 

And  I  leave  them,  also,  to  those  'who  have  not  known  Him ;  to 
tbo60  who,  having  failed  to  iind  Him  through  the  misfortune  of  the 
tjmes,  and  through  our  fault,  the  common  fault  of  ns  all,  have  none 
Ihe  less  sought  in  the  uprightness  of  their  heart,  under  whatever 
nmme  of  Truth  or  Love  or  Duty,  Him  whom  St.  Paul  did  not  hesitate 
to  announce  as  *'  the  unknown  God." 

For  all  sincere  souls  will  meet  at  last  in  one  common  worship,  and, 
hero  or  elsewhere,  there  will  be  but  one  flock  under  one  Shepherd, 

Tkb  IB  my  testament. 

HYACi^THE  LOYSO?*. 
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I  HAVE  just  received,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
a  reprint  of  his  articles  on  the  above  subject.  As  the  pamphlet 
is  sure  to  have  an  extensive  sale,  I  should  like  to  furnish  a  postscript 
to  my  own  article  (Contemporary  Review,  April),  so  that  in  future 
editions  of  the  former  Mr.  Spencer  may  have  an  opportunity'  of  re- 
considering what  he  has  said  with  regard  to  the  latter. 

Only  two  points  in  my  article  are  noticed  in  Mr.  Spencer's  reply — 
viz.  (A)  the  principle  of  Panmixia,  or  Cessation  of  Selection ;  and  (B) 
the  influence  of  a  previous  sire  on  the  progeny  of  a  subsequent  one 
by  the  same  dam. 

(A) 

Mr.  Spencer  says  that  he  is  still  unable  to  perceive  in  Panmixia  a 
separate  or  independent  cause  of  degeneration.  He  still  maintains 
that  it  is  but  another  name  for  '^  the  Economy  of  Nutrition/'  coupled 
with  *'  the  selection  of  fortuitously  arising  variations  "  on  the  side  of 
dwindling,  when  an  organ  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  and  becomes  detri- 
mental (^'Beversed  Selection").  Moreover,  he  still  maintains  that 
such  is  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  term  Panmixia  by  Professor 
Weismann.  **  While  I  cannot  admit  my  failure  to  understand  Weia- 
mann,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  Dr.  Romanes/'  he  writes,  and 
then  adds,  ^'  the  three  things  [i.e.,  Panmixia^  Economy  of  Growth,  and 
Beversed  Selection]  are  aspects  of  the  same  thing."  Here^  however, 
the  question  ceases  to  be  whether  or  not  Mr.  Spencer  has  understood 
Weismann ;  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  whether  he  can  have  read 
any  of  the  passages  in  Weismann's  writings  where  Panmixia  is  alluded 
to.  For  instance,  to  give  only  one  quotation  from  each  of  the  volumes 
of  Weismann's  ^^  Essays  on  Heredity."     The  italics  are  mine. 
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**  The  pi*ocess  by  which  the  degeneration  of  sujierfluoua  organs  taken  plaoe 
may  fittingly  be  called  unirersid  crossing  (Panmixia),  becAiuse  it  implies  tlmt 
Dot  those  individuals  only  in  which  any  particular  organ  la  best  developed 
survive  and  propagate  their  species^  but  Uiat  survival  is  quite  indepetideni  of 
the  ejidencyor  nmi-efficiencif  of  the  organ** 

**  This  sitspension  of  the  preserviif^f  inlluenc©  of  natural  Belection  may  be 
termed  Panmixia^  for  all  individuals  can  reproduce  themselves  and  thus 
stamp  their  character  upon  the  species,  and  not  only  those  which  aro  in  all 
res|K>ctsT  or  in  respect  of  soim  simjlc  organ^  the  fittest.  In  my  opinion,  the 
grtaUr  number  of  those  vurtatioris  which  are  usually  attributed  to  the  direct 
infuetice  of  external  conditttnis  of  UJe  are  to  be  asanbtd  to  Panmi^cia,  For 
example^  t/ie  great  variability  of  most  doDiesticaied  aniitiaU  essentially  depends 
on  this  principle  ^^  (vol.  i,  p.  91  ;  voh  iL  p.  21), 

Many  more  quotations  to  the  same  effect  might  be  given,  bat  I 
have  chosen  these  two  becauae  in  the  first  the  principle  of  natural 
selection,  and  in  the  second  the  principle  of  economy  of  growth,  are 
excluded — ^there  being  no  such  economy  in  our  domesticated  animals, 
as  Darwin,  Weismann,  and  Spencer  are  agreed  in  holding. 

Thus  it  is  unquestionable  that  Weismann*s  view  touching  the 
independent  character  of  Panmixia,  or  the  Cessation  of  Selection,  as 
a  cause  of  degeneration  is  the  same  as  my  own.  But,  of  more 
importance  than  any  question  of  individual  views,  is  that  concerning 
the  truth  of  this  theory.  Mr.  Spencer  confesses  to  not  having  under- 
stood my  previous  exposition  upon  the  subject.  Therefore  I  will  now 
supply  a  brief  illustration,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
more  clear  (a)  the  necessarily  independent  character  of  Panmixia  as  a 
cause  of  degeneration ;  and  [b)  the  necessarily  ubiquitous  character  of 
its  operation  in  all  cases  where  degeneration  is  concerned. 

Draw  a  straight  horizontal  line,  and  on  each  side  of  it  construct  an 
equilateral  triangle,  having  the  straight  line  as  a  common  base. 
Then  fill  each  of  the  triangles  with  an  equal  number  of  dots,  so  dis- 
tributed that  every  dot  in  the  one  shall  correspond  to  a  dot  in  the 
other  as  regards  the  distances  of  the  dots  iroia  the  common  base  of 
the  two  triangles.  Lastly,  let  the  dots  represent  the  variations  in 
the  8126  of  any  given  organ  among  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
The  horizontal  line  will  then  represent  the  average  size  of  the  organ  in 
the  species  as  a  whole,  while  the  dots  in  the  upper  and  lower  tri- 
angles will  stand  for  the  ^^//r^  and  minus  variations  respectively. 
Kow,  during  this  state  of  matters,  or  so  long  as  the  sustaining  inlln- 
enoe  of  natural  selection  is  present,  there  we  no  individuals  bom 
outside  thc^  upper  triangle,  while  a  more  or  less  considerable  number 
are  always  being  born  outside  the  lower  one,  down  each  side  and 
beyond  its  apex.  These  excessive  ndnvH  variations,  however,  are 
steadily  eliminated  by  natural  selection,  with  the  result  of  maintain- 
ing the  average  size  of  the  organ  at  the  level  of  the  horizontal  line. 
BqI  aa  soon  as  the  cessation  of  selection  sets  in,  these  excessive 
rnima  variations  are  no  longer    eliminated :    they  are  allowed  to 
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survive,  and  so  to  assert  their  influence  on  the  next  generation.  After 
a  number  of  generations,  therefore,  the  average  size  of  the  organ 
must  necessarily  be  depressed.  In  our  diagram  this  result  would  be 
represented  by  first  drawing  a  larger  triangle  round  the  lower  one,  so 
as  to  include  all  the  superadded  dots  beneath  the  original  average- 
line,  and  then  drawing  the  new  average-line  at  a  suitably  lower  level 
than  the  original  one. 

I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  these  directions  will  experience  any  difficulty  in  underetanding 
the  principle  of  the  Cessation  of  Selection  as  held  by  Weismann  and 
myself.  Nor  can  I  suppose  that  any  one  who  understands  this  prin- 
ciple will  doubt  that  it  is  a  vera  causa  of  degeneration,  entirely 
distinct  from  Natural  Selection  on  the  one  hand  and  Economy  of 
Nutrition  on  the  other,  yet  necessarily  operative  in  all  cases  where  the 
earlier  stages  of  degeneration  are  concerned.  In  point  of  fact,  as 
stated  in  my  previous  article,  no  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
understabd  the  theory  has  found  it  possible  to  question  any  of  these 
statements.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  amount  of  degeneration 
which  can  be  efiected  by  Panmixia  alone.  On  this  subordinate  point 
I  disagree  from  Weismann  ;  but,  as  it  does  not  concern  the  present 
discussion,  I  need  not  here  deal  with  it. 

(B) 
With  regard  to  the  influence  of  a  previous  sire,  I  ventured  in  my 
article  to  show  that,  even  supposing  it  to  be  a  fact,  the  phenomena 
concerned  would  not  constitute  any  valid  evidence  against  Weismann^ 
theory  of  germ-plasm,  and,  of  course,  still  less  would  '^  they  prove  that 
while  the  reproductive  cells  multiply  and  arrange  themselves  during 
the  evolution  of  the  embryo,  some  of  their  germ-plasm  passes  into  the 
mass  of  somatic  cells  constituting  the  parental  body,  and  becomes  a 
permanent  component  of  it,^'  with  the  result  that  the  phenomena  in 
question  "  are  simply  fatal  to  Weismann's  hypothesis."  For  a  much 
simpler  and  more  probable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  supposing 
that  the  unused  germ-plasm  of  the  first  sire  may  survive  the  disin- 
tegration of  its  containing  spermatozoa  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  of  the 
female,  and  thus  gain  access  to  the  hitherto  unripe  ova  directly^ 
instead  of  first  having  to  afiect  the  whole  maternal  organism,  and  then 
being  reflected  from  it  to  them.  I  showed,  at  some  length,  how 
immensely  complex  the  mechanism  of  any  such  process  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  exposition  I  employed  the 
terminology  of  Darwin's  theory  of  Pangenesis.  Mr.  Spencer  now  says : 
"  In  response,  I  have  to  ask  why  he  [I  ]  piles  up  a  mountain  of  diffi- 
culties based  on  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Darwin*s  explanation  of 
heredity  by  '  Pangenesis  '  is  the  only  available  explanation  preceding 
that  of  Weismann  ?  and  why  he  presents  these  difficulties  to  me,  more 
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cially ;  deliberately  ignoring  my  own  hypothesis  of  pbysioloj^ical 
Fnmta?"     Now  my  answer  to  this  is  very  simple.     I  do  not  hold  a 
"brief  for  Weismann.     On   the  contrary »   I  am  in  large  measure  an 
opponent  of    his    views;    and    my,  only  object    in    publishing  my 
previous    article    was    to  save    the  theory  of   use-inheritance  from 
what  seemed  to  me  the    weaker  parts  of   Mr,  Spencer  a  advocacy, 
while  thus  all  the  more  emphaeiaing  my  acceptance  of  its  stronger 
parta     Thereforej  the  impression    which  he    seems  to  have  gained 
from   my  attempts  at   impartiality  is  entirely  erroneous.     Far  from 
** deliberately  ignoring"    any  of  his  arguments  or  hypotheses  which 
seemed    to    me    at   all    available   on  the  side  of   use-iuheritance,  I 
everywhere  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  them.     And,  as  regards 
this  particular  instance,   I    expressly  used   the    term    **gemmules/' 
t instead   of  "  physiological    units,"    simply  because   I   could   not    see 
that,    as    far  as    my    *'  mountain     of    difficulties "    was     concerned, 
it    could    make    one    atom    of   diflerenee   which  term   I   employed. 
It    now   appears,   however,    that,  in    Mr   Spencer's    opinion,    there 
is    some     very    great  difference.        For,   while  he   allows    that    the^ 
"  mountain    of  di85culties "  which  I  have    **  piled  up  ^'   against  hia 
I  interpretation    of    the    alleged    phenomena  would    be  valid    on  the 
supposition  that  the   ultimate  carriers  of  heredity  are  **  gemmules,*' 
he  denies  that  such  is  the  case  if  we  suppose  these  ultimate  carriers 
to  be  **  physiological  units/'     For  this  statement,  however,  he  gives 
no  justification  ;  and,  as  I  am  unable  to  conceive  wherein  the  difference 
flies,  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  any  subsequent  editions  of  his  pamphlet 
Mr.  Spencer  will  furnish  the  requisite  explanation.     Gladly  substitut- 
ing the  words  **  physiological  units''  wherever  I  have  used  the  word 
*'  gemmules,"  I   am   genuinely  anxious  to  ascertain  how   he  would 
rovercome  die  ''mountain  of  difficulties"  in  question.     For  I  do  not 
[regard  the  subject  as  one  of  mere  dialectics.      It  is  a  subject  of  no 
[imall  importance   to  the   general  issue,  Weismann  versus  Lamarck ; 
[and,  therefore,  if   Mr.  Spencer  could  &how  that  the  phenomena  in 
l<|ae8tion  make  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  he  alleges,  he 
rfiiight  profitably  inform  us  in  what  way  he  supposes  them  to  do  so. 

Ill  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining 

.  Ibftt  my  former  article  was  written  in  Madeira,  where  I  did  not  receive 

eopy  of  Weismann  8  most  recent  work,  entitled  **  The  Germ-plasm," 

[until  the    Contemporary  Review  for  April  was   being  printed  off. 

Thus,  I  was  not  then  aware  that  in  this  work  Professor  Weismann 

had  fully  anticipated  several  of  Mr.  Spencer's  criticisms — ixicluding  this 

I  matter  of  the  influence  of  a  previous  sure.     Here  he  adopts  exactly 

ki«  position  which  in  my  article  I  surmised  that  he  would ;  so  that, 

ail  who  have  read  **  The  Germ-plasm,''  it  must  have  appeared  that 

I  was  prophesying  after  the  event.     Hence  the  need  of  this  explana- 

George  John  Romanes. 
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NOTE. 

At  the  snggestion  of  Dr.  Bomanes  a  proof  of  the  foregoing  page» 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Spencer.     In  response  Mr.  Spencer  writes : 

'^  (A)  I  did  not  suppose  the  hypothesis  of  Panmixia  to  be  that 
which  Dr.  Bomanes  describes,  because  I  assumed  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  jplus  and  minvs  variations  of  an  organ  on  each  side  the 
average,  when  natural  selection  ceases  to  operate  upon  it,  will  be 
equal,  and  will  mutually  cancel  But  the  hypothesis,  as  explained 
by  Dr.  Bomanes,  implies  that  there  will  be  *  excessive  minus  varia- 
tions,' not  counterbalanced  by  excessive  phis  variations.  Why  so  ? 
If  there  are  not  excessive  j>/?^^  variations,  the  hypothesis  of  Panmixia 
is  valid  ;  but  where  is  the  proof  that  there  are  not  ? 

*'  (B)  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  Pangenesis  implies  not  only  that 
the  reproductive  cell  must   contain  numerous  kinds  of   gemmules 
derived  from  different  organs,  but  that  the  numbers  of  these  gemmules 
must  bear  to  one  another  something  like  the  proportions  which  the 
originating  organs   bear  to  one  another  in  size.     The  conception 
involves  many  different  Tdnds^  whose  numbers  are  in  many  different 
pi'oportions^  and  I  supposed  the  difficult  alleged  was,  that  for  the 
influence  of  a  previous  sire  to  be  communicated  from  the  growing 
foetus  to  the  mother  would  imply  not  only  the  transfer  of  the  various- 
kinds  of  gemmules  derived  from  him,  but  also  maintenance  of  their 
numerical  proportions,    and    that    again    these    gemmules,    difiused 
throughout  the  maternal  system,  would  have  to  be  transferred  in  these- 
proportions  to  the  subsequently  formed  ova.     No  such  difficulties 
arise  if  the   units  conveying  hereditary  characters  are  of  one  kind 
only." 


II. 


THE  question  as  to  whether  characters  acquired  by  the  parent  are- 
transmitted  to  the  later  begotten  ofibpring  is  one  that  ^^  the 
man  in  the  street "  would  answer  by  an  emphatic  Tes  !  And  many  a 
good  story  is  told  based  on  the  popular  belief  that  this  is  an  essential 
doctrine  of  Darwinism.  The  proof  of  this  transmission  would  render 
far  easier  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  difficulties  tJiat  beset  the 
student  of  life.     If,  however,  we  are  to  seek  scientific  foundations  of 
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this  belief  in  direct  objective  proof,  we  find  it  hard  to  reach  firm 

bottom  J  and  while  Herbert  Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin  first  deve- 
loped the  strong  inductive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  Augusfc 
Weismann  from  the  other  side  really  cleared  the  ground,  and  mapped 
oat  its  exact  points  in  that  workmanlike  fashion  which  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  a  truly  scientific  edifice.  In  a  remarkable  series  of 
essays  he  showed  and  insisted  on  the  unsoundness  of  much  of  tlie 
evidence  accepted  till  then  as  valid  for  the  transmission  of  characters 
acquired  by  the  individual  to  its  offspring]  notoriously  in  the  case  of 
mutilations. 

Now  really  the  question  of  the  inheritance  of  mutilations  is  beside  the 
case,  as  was  shown  some  years  ago  by  W.  J.  Sollas  and  myself.  For 
the  organism  if  it  survives  a  mutilation  repairs  it  to  the  best  of  its 
ability ;  and  the  character  acquired  in  consequence,  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  offspring,  is  the  immr  to  repair  Tnntilaiion^  not  the  actual  loss 
of  substance  (W*  J.  S.)  ;  while  the  tendency  to  transmit  the  muti- 
lation itself  would  be  so  ruinous  as  to  rapidly  extinguish  any  unhappy 
race  in  which  it  was  largely  developed  (M.  11.).  Obvious  as  this 
itrgament  is,  it  took  Weismann's  strenuous  attack  on  Lamarckism  to 
elicit  it  from  its  defenders.  Small  wonder  then  that  in  his  zeal 
Weismann  went  further,  and  resorted  to  the  most  wire-drawn  special 
pleading,*  rather  than  admit  that  there  was  a  gleam  of  good  evidence 
on  the  side  of  the  defence. 

Now  the  inductive  evidence  for  Lamarckism  is  so  strong,  its 
explanation  of  variation  so  elegant  and  easy,  that  one  would  rather 
have  expected  cautious  Englishmen  at  least  to  reserve  judgment  for 
a  while*  And  Weismann  for  years  added  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
own  side  by  putting  forward,  with  modifications  from  time  to  time, 
the  theory  that  variation  is  due  to  the  blindest  chance — a  pure  card- 
rfiuffling  business  in  fact — a  view  publicly  abandoned  within  the  last 
few  months  only.  Yet  we  find  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  our 
biologists  (especially  the  zoologists)  have  taken  up  that  extreme 
attitude  of  discipleship  which  consists  in  following  in  turn  each  and 
every  dictum  of  the  master  as  infallible  until  he  withdraws  it — to 
accept  his  next  new  doctrine  with  an  equally  firm  faith.  So  loudly 
have  they  trumpeted  forth  their  belief  as  to  deafen  the  ears  of  well- 
informed  statesmen  like  Arthur  Balfour  and  logical  physicists  like 
Karl  Pearson  to  the  very  existence  of  arguments  and  pleaders  on  the 
other  side. 

A  fidr  man  who  is  inclined  to  accept  one  side  is  bound  to  inquire  the 

*  Perhaps  even  worse  special  pleading  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Wallace's  article  (Hay 
HQBibsr  -'  '*■  '  '' -'-■•^''"  tj...:,.^„Y  Qjjg  Qf  Ijjg  arguments  amounts  to  this:  Any 
ohuige  ^  ^Y  altered  conditions  in  the  parent  is  limited  to 

obsffMrt'  '1  inherited'';  for  lixed  iuherited  characters  cannot 

be  alteT'  nons  in  the  parent ;  therefore,  do  experimental  proof  can 

be  flf et4  .  af  acquired  cbaracterti.    Thlii  reasoning  is  rather  eiicular 
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more  anzioosly  and  cooscientiously  into  the  ar^nments  against  it.  The 
fitrong  indactive  gronnds  for  Lamarckism,  and  my  early  veneration  for 
the  names  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin,  led  me  to  inquire 
the  more  closely  into  Weismann's  case.  And  the  scientific  facts  on 
which  he  based  many  of  his  theories  are  of  a  class  which  have  always 
had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  me»  involving  the  most  minnte  changes 
in  the  cell  demonstrable  to  oar  senses,  where  one  is  brought  as  it 
were  into  the  very  shrine  of  ''  Natura  natnrans."  In  the  following 
paragraphs  I  shall  give  as  briefly  as  possible  the  results  of  this  study 
of  Weismannism. 

In  his  essay  on  **  Heredity"  in  1883  Weismann  first  published 
the  views  on  the  Continuity  of  the  Germ-plaem,  which  have  been  so 
recently  discussed  here  as  to  absolve  me  from  detailing  them ;  his 
denial  in  toto  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  mental  or 
physical ;  and  his  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  ^'  Panmixia," 
or  degeneration  of  organs  which  natural  selection  no  longer 
preserves.  From  the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm,  and  its  relative 
segregation  from  the  body  at  large,  save  with  respect  to  nutrition,  he 
deduces  a  priori  the  impossibility  of  characters  acquired  by  the  body 
being  transmitted  through  the  germ-plasm  to  the  o&pring.  Through- 
out the  essay  he  applies  like  a  touchstone  a  canon  nowhere  expressly 
stated,  which,  however,  it  is  easy  to  pluck  out  and  set  forth  :  Where 
we  find  no  intelligible  mechanism  to  convey  an  imprint  from  the 
body  to  the  germ,  there  no  imprint  can  be  conveyed.  We  may.  well 
hesitate  before  adopting  this  canon ;  and  an  example  is  not  far  to 
seek  to  justify  our  caution.  Eomanes  has  just  shown  how  valid  is 
the  general  belief  of  breeders  in  the  evil  of  allowing  a  pure  female  to 
breed  with  a  male  of  another  strain,  lest  the  offspring  by  a 
fmbsequent  union  with  a  male  of  her  own  kind  show  a  taint  of  the 
former  cross.  Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  uninformed,  there 
is  as  little  (or  less)  obvious  mechanism  here  to  convey  the  taint  as 
there  is  to  convey  the  impression  of  an  acquired  character  from  the 
body  to  the  germ-plasm.  Indeed,  before  Romanes'  convincing 
fissay,  Weismann  had  already  tried  to  explain  away  the  recorded  facts 
on  this  point,  with  the  same  sort  of  special  pleading  as  he  applies 
I'Otably  to  the  experiments  of  Brown-S^quard  on  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  nervous  characters.  If  we  reject  the  csnon  in  the  one  case 
we  must  in  the  other.  Possibly  the  mechanism  in  either  case  may  be 
far  too  simple  for  our  understanding,  hampered  as  we  are  by  a  luxuri- 
ously complicated  body,  brain,  and  mind.  So  the  raw  servant-girl, 
freshly  apprenticed  from  a  great  workhouse  school,  might  well  doubt 
the  possibility  of  washing  a  handkerchief  in  her  master's  cottage  for 
lack  of  the  appliances  of  a  steam  laundry. 

The  rejection  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  set  the 
great  zoologist  of  Freiburg  to  Eeek  out  some  other  possible  source  of 
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TariatioQ.  But  we  shall  see  that  his  quest  has  proved  ^ain.  From 
1886  to  1892  he  upheld  an  original  theory  of  variation  which  he 
developed  with  exquisite  ingenuity  and  an  erudition  of  wonderful 
depth,*  But  it  waa  based  on  facts  recently  discovered,  imper- 
fectly known,  limited  for  the  moat  part  to  the  Jletazoa  or  Higher 
Animals.  The  facts  and  conclusions  were  shown  to  be  inapplio 
able  to  the  Protozoa  and  Protophytes,  and  could  only  be  applied 
to  the  Higher  Plants  by  straining  them  to  the  utmo&t ;  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  most  botanists  have  maintained  great  reserve  about 
these  theories  when  they  have  not  rejected  them  at  once.  From 
time  to  time,  as  new  facts  iu  this  region  were  ascertained ^  the 
theory  was  shifted  from  its  original  fouDdations  and  stayed  up  afresh. 
**  AmpHmixifl,*'  published  the  winter  before  last,  professed,  indeed, 
in  its  preface  to  be  '*  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  theory  of 
heredity.**  t  It  must  have  been  vei^  tantaliBing  for  those  who  accepted 
it  as  such  to  read  scarcely  a  year  later,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Germ- 
{ilasm,  a  Theory  of  Heredity  "  : — '*  I  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  in  doing  so  [i.e.,  publishing  *  Amphimixis']  I  had  propounded  a 
complete  and  elaborated  theory  of  heredity  as  some  of  my  readers 
bad  thought  to  be  the  case/'  The  fact  is  that  if  we  regard  the 
"  shufflirig  *'  Theory  of  Variation  and  the  Continuity  of  the  Germ-plasm 
as  the  two  piers  of  the  arch,  it  had  been  shown  late  in  1891  that 
the  stability  of  one  of  the  piers  could  only  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  the  one  theory  contradicting  either  the  other 
theory  or  the  facts  of  nature.  And,  like  a  wise  engineer,  Weismann 
has  striven  to  replace  the  faulty  structures  by  sound  ones  in  his  new 
book,  the  **  Germ^plasm/* 

We  therefore  now  turn  to  Weismann*s  last  conception  of  the 
germ -plasm  and  his  present  theory  of  variation.  Each  of  the  repro- 
ductive cells  of  au  organism  is  supposed  to  contain  in  its  nucleus  a 
number  of  **  ids/*  and  each  id  represents  the  personality  of  an  ancestral 
member  of  the  species  or  of  an  antecedent  species.  All  these  cells 
poesees  the  same  number  of  ids^  constituting  a  group  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  individual ;  for  while  the  several  ids  of  a  group  may 
and  often  do  differ  from  one  another,  the  several  groups  ore  absolutely 
alike  in  all  the  reproductive  cells.  Id  the  final  cell-divisions  which 
produce  the  sexual  cells,  male  or  female,  the  group  divides  luto  half- 
groups  containing  possibly  dissimilar  sets  of  ids.  The  sexual  cell 
has  then  only  half  the  ids  of  the  parent^  and  the  fusion  of  two  such 
cells  in  fertilisation  produces  the  initial  cell  of  the  ofispring  fornii^hed 
with  its  fall  quotum  of  ids.     This  process,  comparable  to  one  mode 


I  •  Vet  eurprificglv  n&irow  in  many  ways.     Thns,  in  liis  effort  to  ibow  that  sexual 
firodTiCticn  was  the  source  of  speci6c  variation,  and  that  this  was  ita  sole  funetion^ 

|}r  rnd  even  Darwin's  work  on  the  physiological  advantage  of  crosses  to  the 

in  n  all  hi»  eFMiys  during  the  period  I  refer  to. 

t  iiingiiffti  edition  of  the  "  Essaja  on  Heredity,"  vol,  il  1892. 
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of  shuffliog  cards,  is  still  invoked  bj  Weismann  to  explain  variation 
within  the  species^  as  well  as  the  phenomenon  of  atavism  or  reversion 
to  ancestral  characters.  Now  in  the  reproductive  cells  each  id,  after 
growing  to  twice  its  pristine  size,  divides  into  two  halves  identical 
with  each  other  and  with  the  original  id,  and  one  daughter  id  so 
formed  goes  to  one  of  the  daughter  cells  and  one  to  the  other,  so 
that  the  daughter  cells  possess  groups  of  ids  identical  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  group  of  the  parent  cell.  In  the  embryo,^ 
however,  the  cells  that  go  to  build  up  the  body  are  sup- 
posed to  divide  somewhat  differently,  the  ids  dividing  into  dis- 
similar  halves^  each  half-id  having  dissimilar  elements  ;  and 
it  is  these  elements  that  determine  the  character  of  the  cells 
they  are  distributed  to.  Individual  variations  are  due  to  that 
id  whose  elements  determine  each  special  organ  respectively* 
In  this  conception  Weismann  postulates  that  nuclear  division 
must  be  of  a  different  type  in  the  development  of  the  organ* 
of  the  body  to  that  shown  in  the  reproductive  cells.  For  this 
assumption  there  is  one  faint  si)ark  of  evidence  in  the  Roundworm, 
Asccnis,  as  observed  and  interpreted  by  Boveri ;  but  elsewhere  all 
observation  goes  far  to  absolutely  negative  the  assumption.  Thus,  if 
we  are  to  accept  Weismann's  canon,  that  no  explanation  can  be  valid 
if  it  assumes  an  undemonstrable  mechanism,  Weismann^s  last  theory 
of  the  development  of  the  body  with  its  manifold  organs  from  the 
simple  fertilised  egg,  must  sink  to  the  same  limbo  to  which  he  has 
condemned  Lamarck's  doctrine  of  inherited  variation. 

Weismann's  new  theory  of  specific  variation  hangs  on  to  hi& 
general  theory,  and  must  fall  with  it;  but  taking  it  on  its  own 
merits,  it  entails  conclusions  that  are,  to  say  the  least,  most  remark- 
able. Differences  of  climate  and  nutrition  are  supposed  to  act  on 
the  reproductive  cells  within  the  body ;  so  that  they  may  influence  some 
of  the  elements  of  some  of  the  ids  of  some  of  the  reproductive  cells. 
We  may  pass  by  the  obvious  difficulty  in  understanding  the  very 
partial  effect  of  external  causes  acting  differently  on  the  elements  of 
the  ids,  all  equally  sheltered  and  shut  in  by  the  nuclear  wall  and 
surrounding  cytoplasm ;  yet  to  the  histologist  this  is  a  real  and  valid 
difficulty.  But  we  will  follow  up  the  theory  to  a  conclusion,  invoking^ 
only  one  axiom,  which  would  be  accepted  by  all  those  '*  pure  Dar- 
winians "  who  hold  that  Charles  Darwin  himself  bowed  the  knee  on 
occasions  before  another  shrine.  Let  us  see.  Changes  of  climate 
and  nourishment  alter  the  elements  of  some  of  the  ids  of  an  organism 
and  so  determine  new  variations  in  the  offspring.  Axiom  :  All  ten-- 
dendes  unfavourable  to  the  race  are  eliminated,  all  tendencies  favourable 
are  retained  and  intensified  hy  natural  selection.  Therefore,  variations 
induced  by  change  of  climate  and  nourishment  will  be  changes  favour- 
able to  the  race  under  the  new  conditions :  that  is  to  say,  changes  of 
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dimaie  and  nourishment  in  the  parent  will  prodtice  adaptive  changes  in 
the  offspring. 

Again,  any  individual  exposed  to  changes  of  climate  and  nutrition 
most  be  modified  so  as  to  do  this  without  serious  injury,  if  it  is  to  pro- 
duce offspring — that  is,  it  undergoes  *'  adaptive  modifications/'  Ergo^ 
organisms  that  themselves  resist  alterations  of  climate  and  nourishment 
produce  offspring  endowed  with  adaptive  Diodificaiions  anaiogous  to  those 
which  their  parents  have  undergone — ^a  very  Lamarckian  conclusion  ! 
All  neo-Lamarckians  cite  the  case  of  cereals  raised  in  the  far  North, 
where  summers  are  short,  whose  seed  sown  in  southern  latitudes 
ripens  for  harvest  earlier  than  seed  grown  where  summer  is  longer. 
And  this  case  might  be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of  the  proposition 
in  neo-Weismannism  which  we  have  just  worked  out. 

For  the  strenuous  insurgents  against  Lamarckian  traditions 

''  C*  n'^tait  pas  la  peine  assar6ment " 

to  overthrow  Darwin  in  favour  of  Weismann,  who  so  far  has  been  tho 
only  author  who  has  attempted  a  detailed  solution  of  the  question  of 
heredity  and  variation  without  utilising  the  Lamarckian  doctrine. 
We  see  that  his  theories  have  been  shifted  as  often  as  a  house  in  a 
Western  city  ;'  that  their  positive  objective  basis  is  still  as  weak  as 
ever ;  that  they  are  condemned  by  the  canon  under  which  their 
author  condemns  Lamarck's  doctrine ;  and  yet  that  they  involve  a  truly 
Lamarckian  view  of  variation  under  one  set  of  causes.  During  his 
ten  years'  campaign  Weismann  has,  it  is  true,  won  brilliant  successes 
in  the  field,  which  have  invested  him  with  rare  prestige ;  but  he  has 
been  forced  from  one  set  of  outworks  after  another ;  and  now  his 
main  camp  is  pitched  on  ground  commanded  in  part  by  the  enemy. 
Is  not  this  full  justification  for  those  biologists  who  refused  to  sur- 
render the  position  occupied  by  the  older  evolutionists,  and  fortified 
with  consummate  skill  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin,  at  the 
first  summons  of  the  hostile  general  ? 

Marcus  Hartog. 


UNDOING    THE    WORK    OF    THE 
REFORMATION. 


IN  July  1892  I  wrote  a  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review  on 
"  Sacerdotalism."  In  that  paper  I  proved  beyond  all  question, 
from  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  authoritative  docu- 
ments and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  the  evidence 
of  some  of  her  greatest  divines,  that  English  Presbyters  are  in  no 
sense  of  the  words  sacrificing  priests ;  that  to  those  whose  faith  is 
derived  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  the  whole  system 
of  sacerdotal  tyranny — which  for  centuries  proved  itself  to  be  an 
intolerable  evil  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world — is  nothing  less  than 
a  daring  usurpation.  My  paper  aroused  the  sneers  and  even  the 
vehement  abuse  of  the  Ritualist  organs  ;  but  there  was  not  one  serious 
attempt  to  refute  it,  and  it  has  brought  me  the  earnest  gratitude  of 
thousands  of  English  Churchmen,  who  are  profoundly  discouraged  as 
they  watch  the  systematic  and,  alas !  too  successful  attempt  to  repu- 
diate in  the  Reformed  Church  of  their  fathers  the  very  truths  on  which 
and  for  which  it  was  founded.  How  can  they  be  otherwise  than 
sick  at  heart  as  they  note  the  re-introduction  of  those  deadly  errors — 
yes,  even  of  the  ^*  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits  " — from 
which  we  were  delivered  at  the  Reformation,  by  the  battles  and  the 
martyrdoms  of  those  who  sealed  with  their  blood  their  ''  death-defying 
utterance  of  truth  "? 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  the  plain  imperative  duty  of  every 
true  member  of  the  English  Church  to  reassert,  at  all  costs,  the  prin- 
ciples— the  scriptural,  the  primitive,  the  historic  principles — the 
assertion  of  which  is  the  sole  reason  why  their  Church,  as  a  Reformed 
Church,  has  any  title  to  exist.  If  there  be  no  valid  eternal  differ- 
ences between  the  doctrines  of  the  Chu'.ch  of  England  and  those  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  if  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Reforma- 
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tion  to  repudiate  and  condemn  the  ceremoniea  which  were  the  outward 
expression  of  those  doctrines,  then  evnry  English  Churchman  ia  the 
member  of  a  Bchlam,  and  only  makes  himself  ridiculous  and  incon- 
Bi^^tent  if  he  loftily  condemns  as  guilty  schismatics  his  Nonconformist 
brethren. 

Now,  in  this  respect  the  Bomish  priests  and  their  spokesmen  are 
infinitely  more  consistent  than  our  Anglican  Ritnalista.  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  always  reoognisedj  and  Ritualism  has  learned  from  Rome, 
the  strategic  value  of  unproved  assertions.  Roman  controversialists, 
like  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church,  scorn  tlie  notion  that  the 
English  Church  is  anything  but  a  schism.  To  them  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  our  whole  Bench  of  Bishops,  and  all  our  clergy 
— ^however  much  any  of  them  may^  in  the  false  and  baseless  Ramish 
sense,  call  themselves  **  priests" — are  **  simple  laymen."  Ultra- 
montanes  exult  in  all  the  principles  laid  down  by  St,  Augustine  in  his 
treatises  against  the  Donatists.  They  hold  that  schism  is  a  deadly  and 
inexcasable  sin,  and  that  schismatics  are  either  outside  the  pale  of  ealva* 
tion,  or  must  be  dubiously  handed  over  to  **  uncovenanted  mercies  "  :— 
and  that  Anglicans  are  such  schismatics  both  the  Roman  and  the  Greek 
Churches  unflinchingly  maintain.* 

Above  all,  the  Romanists  laugh  to  scorn  the  pretence  tliat  Anglicans 
can  accept  all  the  essence  of  their  teaching,  and  mimic  even  to  ab- 
surdity their  ritual,  and  become  a  feeble  echo  and  a  pale  reflex  of  Rome 
in  everything  but  name,  and  yet  claim  to  be  in  any  sort  of  independent 
union  with  them.  It  is  now  notoriously  a  common  practice  of  Anglican 
*' priests'* — many  of  whom  derive  their  stock-in-trade  of  catchwords 
and  formulaD  from  Romanising  manuals — to  ignore  the  clergy  and 
the  churches  of  their  own  communion  on  the  Continent  **  aa  schismatic/* 
and  to  **  go  to  mass  "  in  Romish  churches ;  yet  these  very  same  men 
have  no  abuse  too  unchristian  for  a  learned  and  large-minded  Eoglish 
Bishop,  who,  in  full  agreement  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  in 
direct  accordance  with  the  opinion  and  practice  of  all  the  leading 
High  Church  Anglicans  of  past  days,  did  not  hesitate  to  kneel  in 
Holy  Communion  with  Protestant  Dissenters !  In  these  days  a  man 
who  openly  professes  and  fearlessly  maintains  the  truths  which  are 
the  sole  raimn  (T  4trt  of  oar  existence,  is  denounced  by  crowds  of 
false  Churchmen  as  being  *'  no  Churchman."  It  makes  no  sort  of 
difference  in  this  idle  taunt  that  his  views  are  those  of  all  the  Apostles, 
of  all  the  primitive  Fathers,  of  the  Prayer-book,  the  Rubrics,  the 
Articles,  the  Homilies,  and  of  every  authoritative  document  and  every 
authoritative  theologian  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 

L  There  If,  for  instance,  no  shadow  of  even  possible  doubt  what  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  of  the  Church  of 
Gngland  about  the  clergy.     The  setting  up  of  the  Presbyterate  as  a 

*  Bee  the  J>Min  Hepkw  lot  Maj  ldfl3  cm  *'St,  Atignetlne  and  the  DosatiBts/' 
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sacrificial  priesthood  ;  the  pretence  that  the  ministry  is  vicarions,  not 
Tepresentative ;  the  assimilation  of  the  English  clergy  to  the  *'  massing 
priests  "  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  claim  that  oar  presbyters  perform 
acts  of  sacrifice  as  substitutes  for  the  people — are  demonstrably  unjusti- 
fiable.    To  the  proofs  that  they  are  so  no  attempt  of  an  answer  has 
been,  or  can  be,  given,  except  on  premisses  which  our  Church  has 
deliberately   rejected.      The   claim    of    priestcraft   robs    Christians 
of  the  most  inestimable  privileges  of  freedom  which  Christ  purchased 
for  them  with  His  own  blood.     It  is  bringing  back  the  deadliest 
virus  of  Bomish  error,  and  thrusting  a  class  and  a  caste  between  the 
soul  and  its  free  unimpeded  access  to  God.     Dr.  Arnold  isaid  that 
^*  to  revive  Christ's  Church  is  to  expel  the  Anti-Christ  of  priesthood." 
The    severity  of  the  expression  will   show  what  myriads   of  true 
uncorrupted  Churchmen  still  hold.     They  will  not  bow  their  firee 
necks  and  their  free  consciences  to  what  History  has  shown  to  have 
often  been  the  most  blighting,  debasing  and  intolerable  of  all  encroach- 
ments.    The  tyranny  of  priestly  usurpation,  where  it  can  assert  itself 
in  anything  more  than  pretence  and  clamorous  assertion,  has  always 
proved  to  be  more  ruthless  than  the  tyranny  of   either  kings  or 
mobs.     I  for  one  should  prefer  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
^ed  Terror  in  Revolutionary  France  than  to  have  been  under  the 
execrable   tender  mercies  of  the  ''  religious "  spirit  established  in 
Spain  by  the  monster  Borgia,  and  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  monster 
Alva,  whom  Pius  V.  approved  and  blest.     From  that  tyranny  of  a 
<K)rrupt  and  apostatising    religionism  we  were  saved   in   England 
by  the  blood  of  our  martyrs,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
with  its  priests  and  thumbscrews,  and  by  that  ''  bright  and  blissful 
Reformation  " — as  it  was  called  by  the  noblest  of  Englishmen — by 
virtue  of  which  alone  we  can  be  members  of  the  English  Church. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  May  5th   in  the   Upper  House 
of  Convocation,  said  that  ''it  is  of  great  importance,  Tuver  more  so 
than  now  J  to  recognise  that  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  one  of  the  greatest  historical  events — the  greatest  historical  event, 
I  think-^ia  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  was  conducted  by 
persons  of   very  high  capacity  and  the  very  largest  knowledge." 
He  said   still  more  recently,    ^^  The  Reformation  brings    back  the 
Church   of  God  to  the  primitive   model,"  and  yet  "  /  never  take  up 
hooks  or  magazines  upon  such  a  subject  at  present  hut  I  see  a  silly  carping 
ut  our  ReformMion.**     Here  then  we  have  remarkable  testimony  that 
it  is  the  cue  of  professed  members  of  a  Reformed  Church — ^in  her  pay 
«nd  under  her  shadow — ^to  belittle,  misrepresent,  and  to  defame  the 
rock  whence  they  were  hewn  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  they 
were  digged ! 

Now  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  retrograde  and  anti-scriptural 
system  lies  in  the  pretence  that  the  word  '^  priest "  in  the  Ikiglish 
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Church  means  anything  but  presbyter ;  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
ifptt'Cj  a^d  ^^^  of  TTpitrlivTfpot:*  Events  have  proved  the  wisdom  of 
Hooker's  opinion  that  *'  presbyter  "  is  a  trnerj  more  Christian,  and 
more  fitting  name  for  English  ministers  than  the  misinterpreted  and 
much-dishononred  name  of  *' priest/'  The  Magna  Charta  of  the 
lleformed  Church  of  England  is  the  Sixth  ^^ticle,  which  pointd  to 
Scripture  as  the  sole  final  and  supreme  authority  on  matters  of  doc- 
trine. And  the  voice  of  Scripture  on  this  matter  is  absolutely  decisive. 
It  cuts  away  the  very  taproot  of  the  whole  sacerdotal  system.  The 
Lord  Christ  was  not  a  priest  by  birth,  and  never  in  His  life  on  earth 
performed  a  single  priestly  f  imction.  If  He  is,  in  the  one  nameless 
Epistle  of  the  New  Testament*  called  our  *'  High  Priest/'  it  is  by 
way  of  Jewish  analogy,  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  once 
offered ;  and  the  title  is  only  given  Him  in  the  letter  which  most  over- 
whelmingly disproves  and  excludes  the  further  existence  of  any  earthly 
priesthood  or  any  other  sacrifice.  The  Apostles  give  to  themselves  and 
give  to  Christian  ministers  ten  separate  names ;  but  the  one  name 
which  they  never  give  to  themselves,  and  tlie  one  name  which  they  most 
absolutely  withhold  from  presbyters* — even  when,  as  in  the  pastoral 
epistles,  they  are  specially  writing  /o  them  and  about  them — is  the 
name  of  '*  priest."  The  name  *'  priest "  does  not  so  much  as  once 
occnr  in  all  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  not  once  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  John  ;  not  once  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter ;  not  once  in  the 
Epistles  of  St,  James  and  St,  Jude  ;  nor  once  of  Chrisfian  ministers 
in  the  whole  New  Tutament.  Priesthood  indeed  occurs  once  in  St. 
Peter,  and  once  in  a  quotation  by  him,  but  only  (by  analogy,  and 
from  the  offering  of  i^wv^lj  spiritual  sacrifices*)  of  all  Christ  lam  (dike  ; 
and  thrice  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  each  time  of  laity  as  wdl  as 
jf^'eshi/trr:i.  All  Christians  are,  as  Justin  Martyr  says,  an  apj^apartKuv 
yivo<:  Tov  Otov,  ''  Nonne  et.laici  sacerdotes  suiiius  ?  "  asks  TertuUian. 
Now  all  this  may  be  nothing  to  Romanists,  who  set  up  their  own 
infallibility  ;  but  Ritualists^  who  still  nominally  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  therefore  presumably  do  not  throw  overboard  her 
most  essential  opinions,  can  only  writhe  in  vain  round  this  transfixmg 
spear-point  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  a  self-refutiog 
absurdity  on  their  part  to  pretend  that  they  can  claim,  and  parade^ 
and  revel  in  the  am  title  which  neither  Christ  nor  His  Apostles,  nor  His 
Evangelists  even  remotely  sanction.  Nothing  can  disprove  Bishop 
Lightfuot  9   conclusions   that   '*  The    Chuhch   uf   England    has  no 

6ACERD0TAL   SYSTEM j    JtND    INTEEPOSES    NO    SACRIFICUL    TRIBE    BETWEEN 

God  akd  man."     No  amount  of  sophistry,  no  masses  of  casuistry,  no 

•  Thcoalx  BBOrifiee — except  »bat  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  once  offered  (Heb«  vii»  27) 
— whioh  the  now  Testament  and  the  Church  of  EngUnd  reco^ineB  may  be  seen  in 
Horn.  xii.  Ij  Hek  xiiL  13-16,  Phil.  iv.  18;  1  Pet.  iL  6.  'aitabiliB  hoitfa/'  says 
liinncius   FclSx^  **  boons  animus,  et  pura  mens,  ct  sincera  sententia ;  heee  no$ira 
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number  of  reams  of  Jesnitical  special  pleading,  can  impair,  in  the- 
mind  of  any  plain  man,  the  indisputable  fact  that  Papists  and 
Bitaalists  select,  as  the  keynote  of  their  whole  system,  the  one  term 
which  the  New  Testament  most  absolutely  ignores,  and  the  one  title^ 
which  the  whole  system  and  reasoning  of  the  New  Testament  most- 
decisively  rejects  and  condemns.  The  author  of  sacerdotalism  is  not 
the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  or  any  of  His  Apostles,  but  that^ 
one  of  the  Fathers  (Cyprian)  whose  writings  are  the  most  jejune  and 
Judaic,  and  whose  Scriptural  exegesis  is  the  most  hopelessly  without- 
insight,  consistency,  or  value.  The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  i» 
demanded  neither  by  Scripture  nor  by  reason,  but  only  by  what  Pro- 
fessor Lee  called  '*  Popish  esoterics." 

How  significant,  then,  in  the  light  of  this  fact  is  the  remark  of 
Bitualists  like  Lord  Nelson  and  Lord  Halifax  that  I  am  an  unfair 
representative  of  the  Church  of  England  ''because  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  priesthood,"  or  something  to  that  effect — repeated  by  the  myriad- 
fold  babble  of  Ritualistic  correspondents  in  clerical  journals.  Thes& 
false  assertions  are  to  me  personally  a  matter  of  supreme  indif- 
ference ;  but  such  language  is  ominous  when  addressed,  as  in  this 
instance,  to  one  whose  views  on  the  subject  are  exactly  those  of 
the  Church  of  England.  For  I  hold  precisely  the  same  view  of 
the  priesthood  as  was  held  and  proved  by  Richard  Hooker,  whom 
High  Churchmen  taught  me  in  my  youth  to  regard  as  the  on» 
truest  and  soundest  representative  of  the  theology  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  identically  the  same  view  as  that  of  Bishop  Lightfoot,  the 
most  learned  prelate  of  modem  times ;  identically  the  same  view  as  that 
of  every  single  great  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  from  Bishop 
Jewel  down  to  Bishop  Harold  Browne.  Of  what  conceivable  import- 
ance do  Lords  Nelson  and  Halifax  and  the  Church  Times  suppose  their 
opinion  to  be,  as  compared  with  the  consensus  alike  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ the  Prayer-book,  the  entire  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,, 
and  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  her  great  divines  from  the  first  unti) 
yesterday  ?  The  personal  remark  is  to  me  nothing ;  but  the  sign 
of  the  times  is  of  the  darkest  significance. 

If  by  ''  a  Churchman  '^  be  meant,  not  a  Romanist,  but  one  who 
faithfully  holds  the  doctrines  of  the  ''  Reformed  Church  "  to  which  he 
belongs,  as  expressed  by  all  its  recognised  formularies  and  exponents, 
the  lack  of  churchmanship  is  with  Lord  Halifax  and  the  members  of 
the  English  Church  Union  and  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  uid  not  with  me.  It  is  they,  not  I,  who  are  ''no 
Churchmen.'' 

n.  The  doctrine  of  Sacerdotalism  is  always  allied  to  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  and  Transubstantiation  is  one  of  the  heresies  which 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reformation  most  decisively  and  most 
emphatically  repudiated.     She  might  well  do  so.     It  is  a  late  and 
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gtOBB  corruption  of  crude  materialism,  not  formally  accepted  even 
by  th©  Church  of  Rome  till  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215.  The 
argument  for  it,  such  as  it  is,  igoores  the  whole  analogy  of  the  faith. 
It  is  based  like  some  inverted  pyramid  upon  the  crumbling  apex 
of  an  utterly  misinterpreted  metaphor,  a  metaphor  the  perversion  of 
which  might  well  have  seemed  utterly  inconceivable  to  any  one  who 
has  even  the  most  distant  familiarity  with  Semitic  modes  of  thought 
and  expression,  I  cannot  conceive  any  doctrine  more  essentially 
antagonistic  to  all  that  ia  pore,  noble,  and  divinely  spiritual  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  than  this  attempt  to  localise  and  materialise  the 
Presence  of  God.  As  yet,  I  believe,  most  Ritualists  avoid  the  uvrd 
Transubstantiation,*  but  they  teach  practically  the  same  thing  under 
variona  thin  disguises  and  verbal  jugglings.  For  a  time  they  avoided 
the  word  "  Mass,"  which  had  no  possible  charm  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  waa  Romish  ;  but  they  now  openly  boast  that  they  have  both  the 
word  and  "the  thing."  Yet  *' the  thing*'  practically  means  Tran- 
substantiation  and  nothing  less  ;  and  to  teach  it  in  the  Church  of 
Englaixd  is  not  only  heresy,  but  a  direct  defiance  of  her  most 
explicit  teadiing. 

From  what  I  know  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  express  themselves,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  do  them  injustice  when  I  say  that  I  doubt  whether  they  are  at  all 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Home,  or 
are  aware  how  far  they  go  even  beyond  it.  Certainly  in  the  phrases 
which  the  most  ignorant — ^who  are  usually  the  most  extreme  of  them 
— employ,  they  go  beyond  even  the  Romanist  doctrine  which  is 
(according  to  Cardinal  Newman)  that  **  Our  Liord  is  in  Ivco  in  Heaven, 
not  in  the  same  sense  in  the  sacrament*  He  is  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment only  in  substance  {spbstaniive)^  and  suhsiarwc  dots  not  require  or 
imply  tJu  occupation  of  place.  Our  Lord,  then,  neither  descefids  from 
Heuirji  vpcfn  aiir  altars^  nor  moves  when  carried  in  procession,  •  .  .  • 
We  can  only  say  that  He  is  present  aacramentaUi/,  The  mixture  of 
HtB  bodily  suhtilancc  with  ours  is  a  thiug  which  the  aucieut  Fathers 
disclaim."  He  quotes  Cardinal  Bellarmine  as  saying,  *'  Per  substan- 
iifim  noil  occupoi  locum  "  ;  and  Billuart,  **  Christus  non  est  in  sacra mrtito 
4U  iri  ioco"  If  ordinary  Ritualist  preachers  and  writers  are  aware  of 
all  this,  they  use  language  which  studiously  serves  to  disguise  their 
knowledge. 

What  else  can  it  be  called  but  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiaticn 


*  T\n^y  jye^  however,  apparently,  trjinjr  step  by  step  to  introduce  it. 
'  **  When  we  separate  frouj  the  notion  of  Mib.vtance  everything  gross  and  material,  tee 
W^mpr/"'-''  '^"  '■•'^"'   ') -^'^-"Ustantiation  as  a  conrrnifnt  ae^nittoH  of  the  remtU  ofetfn- 
tcratio!  do  not  exclude"   ( Address  of  Rev.  A.   L.  Lcwijigton  to 

r.BS.  ion).    The  same  gentlemun  ulfio  maintaios  tbat  the  presence 

►f  the  cofibccritted  elemeots  is  ''objective."      If   the   prevalence    of   this 

r.  U>med  we  can  farnish  the  am plest  proofs  of  it  from  the  manual  of  the 

L    w   i      uktyof  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 
VuL    I.XIV.  B 
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when  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England  gets  up  in  one  of  her  great 
cathedrals,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  and  says,  '^  My  God  is  lying 
on  yonder  altar  "  ?  *  I  will  not  pause  to^  point  out  that  Christianity  haa 
no  altar  but  the  cross,  and  no  sacrifice  but  that  of  Christ  once  offered ; 
to  talk  of  "  God  lying  on  an  altar,"  I  believe  in  my  utmost  soul  to  bo 
an  expression  from  which  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul  would 
have  revolted  with  horror  and  indignation  as  an  abject  heresy,  as  they 
woull  certainly  have  condemned  the  adoration  of  the  elements — ^now 
openly  recommended — as  a  degrading  idolatry.f  Here,  again,  there 
is  no  possibility  to  hesitate  or  to  doubt  respecting  the  doctrine  of  th& 
Church  of  England.  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  absolutely  and  trans- 
parently clear.  She  rejects  Transubstantiation,  formally,  expressly, 
unmistakably,  indignantly  ;  she  rejects  no  less  clearly  Luther's  doctnno 
of  Consubstantiation ;  she  rejects  also  Zt^ingle's  doctrine  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  commemorative  act  alone ;  she  teaches  with  absolute 
precision  ^that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  sacrifice :  that  the  Lord's 
Table  is  not  an  altar ;  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  received 
spiritually  alone,  and  only  by  the  faithful ;  that  the  Presence  of 
Christ  is  in  the  heart  of  the  true  worshipper,  and  not,  in  any  sense  of 
the  words  whatever,  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  or  locally  on  the- 
Lord's  Table  ;  that  there  is  no  Presence  whatever  extra  mwm.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  clearness  of  this  her  Scriptural  teaching,  and  in  spite 
of  the  consensus  of  every  one  of  her  formularies,  and  of  all  her  greatest 
divines,  every  error  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this  subject  is  now 
taught  in  the  Church  of  England  openly  and  unreproved.  It  is  the 
keynote  of  a  namby-pamby  book  of  Ritualism  for  children  published 
by  the  curate  of  a  London  church.  Like  other  manuals  of  the  kind, 
this  book  contains  much  which  is  in  the  last  degree  unscriptural  and 
perverse.  It  is  only  too  well  calculated  to  make  children  first 
Pharisees  and  then  Romanists.  Have  we  in  truth  come  to  this — > 
that  in  these  days  the  grossest  Romish  superstitions  can  be  ostenta- 
tiously taught  in  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church  of  England  as 
*'  Catholic  "  truths,  no  matter  how  decisively  they  are  condemned  alike 
by  the  spirit  and  by  the  letter  of  her  entire  teaching  ?  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  Convocation,  in  some  sort,  expresses  the  voice  of  the 
Church;  but  Convocation  never  opens  without  the    Latin   prayer, 

*  God  does  not  lie  on  altars,  bnfe 

"  Prefers  before  all  altars  the  upright  heart  and  pure." 
He  is  not  manipulated  into  material  substances  by  the  thaumaturgy  of  priests,  but 
dwells  spiritually  in  the  souls  of  His  worshippers.  His  presence  is  never  in  any  sense 
an  objective  or  corporeal  presence  in  bread  and  wine,  but  is  purely  spiritual  and  purely 
sacramental  in  the  life  of  the  worshippers.  It  is  an  idolatrous  apostasy  to  connect  Him 
with  a  material  idol.  To  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  material  perversion  our  Lord 
taught,  **  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  thty  are 
spirit,  and  they  are  life." 

t  The  objects  of  the  0.  B.  S.,  as  stated  in  their  '*  Manual,"  are  "  TJie  propagation  of 
belief  in  the  Mast  and  the  Heal  Presence^  together  with  the  advocacy  of  the  Masses  for  the 
Dead  and  the  JHeserved  Sacraments^'  in  the  very  teeth  of  Articles  zzYiii.  and  zzxi. 
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ifliicli — BO  far  from  caUlng  the  Beformation  a  D^^formation — states 
that  **  ad  amusaim  Saxct.e  Reformationis  No.str.e,  errores,  corrup- 
tetos,  et  BuperBtitiones  olira  hie  grassantes,  omnemque  tyraonidem 
Papalem,  vieriio  et  serio  repudiarimus,'*  Is  the  state  of  opinion  in 
the  Charch  so  torpid,  is  ©piacopal  disciplipe  so  nail,  or  so  mis- 
directed^ that  any  ignorant  youth  from  a  theologiral  college  can  now 
teach  in  the  Church  of  England  pnlpits  the  worst  of  these  errors, 
corruptions  and  superstitions  unimpngned  ?  If  so,  let  her  look  to  it| 
for  evil  is  before  her  ! 

III.  Auricular  Confession  is  the  nataral  result  of  sacerdotal  encroach- 
ment and  sacramental  materialism ;  and  if  the  once-Protestant  laity  of 
the  Charch  of  England  can  look  on  unmoved  and  see  this  practice 
— which  has  in  all  ages  been  prolific  of  the  worst  evils — reintroduced 
among  them,  it  can  only  be  either  because  they  have  been  driven 
into  contemptuous  indifference  by  having  been  first  betrayed,  and  then 
reduced  to  helplessness,  or  because  they  look  elsewhere  than  to  the 
Anglican  Church  for  freedom  and  for  truth. 

For  of  auricular  confession  there  is  not  the  faint-est  vestige  in  the 
New  Testament,  It  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  primitive  Church. 
It  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Fathers,  pven  amid  the  dense  over- 
growth of  sacerdotal  usurpation  and  corruption  in  the  fourth  century. 
It  was  a  gradual  innovation  of  the  darkest  part  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying — and  am  perfectly  prepared  to  prove 
to  any  extent — that  it  has  been  stamped  by  age  after  age  with  the 
jiwt  stigma  of  indelible  abhorrence*  The  evidence  comes,  in  genera- 
tion after  generation,  from  Romanists  themselves.  Their  greatest 
divines  show  that  it  has  constantly  produced  the  deadliest  and  most 
execrable  abuses,  I  should  be  sorry  to  staiu  this  page  with  the 
horrible  evidence  of  these  abuses,  even  in  modern  countries  and  modem 
days ;  but  if  any  one  dares  to  doubt  my  statement,  the  dark  and 
damning  proofs  are  superabundantly  at  hand.  Where  the  system 
exists,  there  is  no  sure  safeguard— there  never  has  been  any  safeguard 
— against  sucli  abuses.  They  have  been  admitted  by  Council  after 
Council^  by  Pope  after  Pope,  by  writer  after  writer ;  by  Alexander  IV., 
by  Pius  IV..  by  Paul  V,,  by  Gregory  XV.,  by  Benedict  XIV,  They 
were  pointed  out  by  Abelard,  by  St,  Bonaventura,  by  the  learned 
and  saintly  Jean  Gerson,  by  Savonarola,  by  Cardinal  Cajetan,  by 
£raamuB.  They  have  Ijeen  revealed  to  a  horrified  world  in  Prance, 
in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  England.  The  paper  laid  before 
the  Council  of  Trent  by  a  Ilomish  archbishop  contained  revelations  of 
the  system  as  damaging  as  could  have  been  written  by  any  Protestant. 
Afi  late  as  1867  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  at  Borne  saw 
HiftKm  to  issue  an  inquiry  about  these  perils,  and,  although  the 
deitfiils  are  always  studiously  hushed  up,  enough  has  been  de- 
xnonjiirated   before    courts  of  justice,   even  in    living    memory,    to 
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fihow  that  the  same  caases  lead,  in  many  instances,  to  the   same 
results.* 

Now  it  is  worse  than  preposterous  to  argue  that  this  dangerous 
practice  can  be  based  on  the  pretence  of  any  inherent  priestly  power 
to  absolve  sin.  None  but  God  can  say  Absolvo  te,  A  minister  may 
use  the  formula  in  a  purely  declarative  and  hypothetic  sense,  which 
has  not  the  smallest  particle  of  validity  apart  from  that  sincere  repent- 
ance, which,  as  all  Scripture  tells  us,  is,  and  always  has  been  perfectly 
efficacious,  through  Christ,  without  any  priestly  absolution  whatever.! 
And  it  is  equally  futile  to  dwell  on  the  natural  and  wholesome  impulse 
of  the  struggling  and  penitent  soul  to  unburden  itself  from  the  load 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  to  seek  remission,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
the  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  Every  clergyman  who  has  made  it 
felt  by  his  readers  or  hearers,  that  he  is  trustworthy,  and  able  to  com- 
fort and  advise,  has  probably  received  voluntary  confessions  from 
sinners.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  member  of  a  religious  community 
to  seek  religious  help  and  counsel  from  his  spiritual  pastors.  In  that 
way,  never  seeking  it,  never  urging  it,  never  inviting  it,  I  myself  have 
heard,  and  frequently  hear,  many  a  tale  of  sin  and  woe  outpoured  to 
me  by  men  with  whom  I  h^ve  prayed,  and  whom  I  have  advised,  and 
by  God's  grace  been  enabled  to  help.  But  this  differs  toto  cado 
from  auricular  confession.  It  is  utterly  different  from  telling  young 
women  and  others  that  "  they  must  never  go  to  mass''  (as  it  is  now 
called)  ''  without  confession  " ;  X  that  they  '^  must  kneel  before  their 
priest  as  a  culprit  before  his  judge  " ;  that  '^  the  priest  as  far  as  his 
priesthood  is  concerned,  is  Christ  Himself  "  ;  that  *'  the  priest  washes 
and  cleanses  the  soul,  he  restores  it  to  health  pure  and  white."  It 
is  inconceivably  different  from  putting  into  the  hands  of  ignorant 
servant  girls  English  translations  of  Popish  books  on  the  confessional ; 

*  Even  in  Eoglind  at  this  moment  the  details  of  a  case  are  before  me  in  which  a 
servant  girl  his  been  invited  to  confession  by  her  Anglican  '*  priest/'  against  the  wiUof 
her  parents,  with  results  which  even  ten  years  ago  woald  have  made  England  ring  with 
indignation.  **  Tue  Priest  in  Absolution,"  issued  by  the  Ritualistic  Society  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  was  described  by  Archbishop  Tait  as  *'  a  disgrace  to  the  community,'*  Bishop 
Wilberforce  called  the  system  of  confession  "  one  of  the  worst  developments  of 
Popery,  a  sort  of  spiritual  dram-drinking,  fraught  with  evil  to  the  whole  spiritnal 
constitution." 

t  The  PrsB-Communion  address  tells  the  people  that  if  their  conscience  cannot 
otherwise  be  quieted,  and  they  need  further  counsel  and  comfort,  "  they  may  come  to 
some  discreet  and  learned  minister,  that,  by  the  ministry  of  ChtTs  mord,**  they  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  absolution.  The  Rubric  in  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick  rightly  recognises  that  power  to  pronounce  a  (hypothetic)  declaration  of  absola- 
tion  which  was  given  by  Christ  not  "to  priests,"  but  *'to  His  Church"  ;  and  how 
little  final  is  the  '*I  absolve  you,"  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  absolution  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  prayer  for  forgiveness. 

X  Even  Romish  writers — such  as  St.  Bonaventura,  Cajetan,  and  Erasmus -admit  that 
confession  is  not  necessary.  **  For  confession  to  a  priest,"  says  Bishop  Lloyd,  of 
Worcester  (1693),  ''the  necessity  of  it  was  unknown  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  Nay^  above  a  tfumsand  years  after  Christ  it  was  held  disputable  in  the  Homan 
Churihy  *'  To  be  placed  under  the  obligation  of  going  to  a  priest  to  confess,**  wrote 
Bishop  Marsh  ....'*  is  such  an  insult  on  a  rational  being,  that  even  the  prejudices 
of  education  are  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  patience  with  which  the  seori- 
tude  is  endured"  ('*  Comparative  View,"  p.  197). 
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fVom  such  travesties  and  misrepresentations  of  truth  as  the  sen- 
tence that,  Christ  Himself  received  confessions,  amongst  others  from  the 
woman  tahm  in  adullayt  trlto  remaiufd  unth  Him  in  the  Tevrplf  *  It 
is  inconceivably  ditterent  from  teaching  onr  fellow -sinners  to  say,  aud 
to  say  repeatedly,    *•  For  these  and    all  my  other  sins  I  most 

humbly  ask  pardon  of  God,  nnd  of  r/ou  mtj  spiritual  jahtrr  penance^ 
counsel,  and  absolution/' 

Again,  it  is  worse  than  unavailing  to  quote  John  xx.  23  as  though 
it  gave  any  power  to  any  priest  to  say  **  I  absolve  thee,"  otherwise 
than  in  a  purely  conditional  and  declarative  sense.  On  this  point  it 
will  be  enough  for  most  English  Churchmen  if  I  quote  the  authority 
of  our  greatest  and  most  learned  living  iheologiao,  the  Bishop  tf 
Durham.  **  The  commission  *'  (to  remit  and  retfiin  sins  by  virtue 
of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  '*  mmt  he  regarded  praptrly  m  the  ff'ft 
of  the  Christian  socktj/f  and  NOT  ris  that  of  the  Christian  fninisify* 
»  •  ,  *  The  gift  and  the  refusal  of  the  gift  are  regarded  in  rclaiv/n 
to  classes^  and  not  in  relation  to  individmds,"  **It  is  impossib!© 
to  contemplate  an  absolute  individaal  exercise  of  the  power  of 
*  retainimjJ*  So  far  it  is  contra rt/  to  the  scope  if  the  pamayc  to  sre 
in  it  ti  direct  anthotity  to  the  absolute  individual  exc}*cisc  of  thf 
rrmiHing*' 

Also,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  ignorant  and  indiscrimiDale 
abuse  of  a^jricular  confession,  which  may  be  made  in  unscrupulous 
hands  an  instrument  of  the  most  intolerable  and  dangerous  tyranny, 
is  even  more  perilous  in  England  than  it  is  in  the  Church  of  llorr»e. 
For  in  the  Church  of  Rome  there  is,  I  believe,  some  limitation  put 
on  the  right  to  hear  confessioas.  How  are  we  to  assume,  in  the  face 
of  fact,  that  all  *^  priests  **  have  that  gift  of  "  spiritual  discernment/' 
without  which  the  pretence  to  absolve  bcscomes  not  only  baseless,  but 
pernicious  ?  Bnt  in  the  stress  of  unrestrained  licence  to  which  we  have 
now  been  reduced  and  betrayed  by  supineness  in  tlie  defence  of  truth, 
any  silly  youth  who  has  barely  scraped  through  a  poll  degree,  and  who 
may  have  shown  in  liis  ordination  examination  an  incredible  ignorance 
of  the  mobt  elementary  facts  of  Scripture,  scholarship,  and  theology, 
thinks  himself  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  he  enters  a  parish,  to  pose  as  a 
confessor,  and  to  tell  men  and  women,  whose  v^rj  shoes  he  is  not 
worthy  to  tie,  that  they  are  to  come  and  kneel  to  him  **  as  culprits 
before  their  judge*"  He  will  indeed  find  few — and  none  of  any 
manliness  and  intelligence^ — to  adopt  such  abject  thraldom  to  one  who 
may  be  immeasurably  their  inferior  in  the  most  elementary  Christian 
graces;  but  he  may  do— as  has  been  done  a  thousand  times — quite 
infinite  mischief  to  Iiimself,  and  to  weak  and  miserable  souls.  Kotto 
dwell  on  his  utter  unfitness  to  dabble  his  unspiritual  hands 

"  111  tlio  djirk  dissolving  human  beart 
And  hallowed  ^ficretii  of  thU  microcosm  " 
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snch  a  yonth,  in  his  self-sufficiency  and  blindness,  may  hopelessly 
poison  the  peace  of  families ;  may 

"  Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unit  J  and  wedded  calm  " 

of  households;    may   subtly  alienate  the  love  of  wives  from  their 
husbands  ;  may  sow  discord  between  the  daughter  and  her  mother ; 
may,  in  sheer  incompetence,  and  without  consciously  wicked  inten- 
tions, reduce  the  whole  religious  state  of  the  silly  and  the  impression- 
able to  a  chaos  of  hysteric  falsities  by  teachiug  for  doctrines  the 
deceits  of  men.   Bishop  Wilberforce,  all  his  life  long  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  High  Church  party,  declared  to  his  clergy  with  passion- 
ate emphasis  four  days  before  his  death  that  the  system  of  auricular 
confession  was  baneful  to  the  person  confessing  ;  baneful  to  the  person 
receiving  the  confession ;  and,  above  all,  baneful  to  the  society  in  which 
the  practice  prevailed :  but  now  the  Ritualists  are  patronised  by  many 
bishops  in  their  worst  excesses,  and  all  over  the  country  the  interests 
of  the  Evangelical  laity  are  being  trampled  down  with  a  contemptuous 
insouciance  which  in  many  cases  is  reiJly  shocking.     These  innovators 
of  yesterday  have  utterly  abandoned  Hooker,  and  gone  immensely 
farther  than  great  old  Anglican  divines,  like   Bishop  Andrewes  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,   and  even  Archbishop  Laud.     They  have  even  left 
far  behind  such  Anglican  leaders  as  Keble,   Bishop  Wilberforce,  and 
Dean  Burgon.     Dean  Burgon  told  them  that  they  were  '*  Sectarians 
and  Separatists,"  who  ''  as  a  party  would  have  been  disowned  by 
churchmen  of  every  age  and  every  school.'^     Bishop  Wilberforce,  in 
his  last  public  speech,  described  the  growth  of  Ritualism  ''not  as  a 
grand  development,  but  as  a  decrepitude";  '^not  as  something  very 
sublime  and  impressive,  but  something  very  feeble  and  contemptible." 
And  already,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  Ritualistic  practices  have  settled 
on  every  green  field.     In  twenty  years,  if  things  are  suffered  to  go 
on  at  the  present  rate — if  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  is  on  every 
side  abandoned  and  betrayed — the  Church  of  Eogland  .will  be  Romish 
in   everything  but  name.     Lord  Halifax  will  have  bad  his  ardent 
wish  that  there  be   restored  **  those  filial  relations   that    formerly 
existed  between  the  successors  of  Augustine  in  the  See  of  Canterbury 
and  that  chair  which    is   now    occupied    by   the   successors  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great";* — in  other  words,  the  Church  of  England  will 
have  finally  undone  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  will  have  been 
insidiously  seduced  back,  step  by  step,  into  the  corrupt  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.     And  this  is  a  consummation  which  Lord  Halifax 
tell  us  he  "  ardently  desires  " — yet  the  certainty  of  being  abused  and 
slandered  to  death,  and  the  sure  loss  of  all  chance  of  promotion  and 
preferment,  is  to  deter  Evangelicals  from  speaking  out ! 

*  Expressed  at  the  Leicester  Church  Ccngrcss,  September  1880. 
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This  hardly  resembles  the  "  ardent  desire  "  of  our  homilies :  "  Th© 
Lord  defend  ob  from  their  tyranny  and  pride,  that  they  never  enter 
into  the  vineyard  again  to  the  disturbance  of  the  silly  poor  flock,**  • 

And  what  will  cotne  of  this  ?  What  //^/-s*  come  of  absolute  and 
unquestioned  Roman  supremacy,  and  abject  submission  to  it,  and 
the  abandonment  of  Christian  trath  and  Christian  freedom  to 

*' That  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw" 

which  now,  much  more  than  in  MiltDn's  time, 

'*  Daily  devours  apace  and  nothing  aiid  "  7 

We  have  object-lessons  enough  all  over  the  world  from  Mexico  to 
Great  Britain.  Will  any  one  compare  Eomish  Ireland  to  Presbyterian 
Scotland  in  progress,  in  education,  in  freedom?  Is  Romish  Con- 
Giaught  to  be  matched  with  Protestant  Ulster  ?  Is  the  black  decrepi- 
tude of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  lurid  balefires  of 
its  thrice-accursed  Inquisition,  to  be  compared  with  the  England  of 
Elizabeth  or  of  Cromwell  ?  In  Switzerland  will  you  compare  the 
Popish  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  the  Haut  Valais  with  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Berne  and  Geneva  ?  Bossuet  taught  that  not  to  hear  maBs 
on  Sundays,  and  not  to  confess  and  communicate  at  Easter,  were 
mortal  sins  and  merited  eternal  damDation,  and  were  irremissible  but 
by  confession  and  absolution.  What  then  must  be  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  at  least  30,000,000  Roman  Catholics  in  Romish  France  ? 
In  spite  of  50,000  priests  and  a  whole  army  of  **  religious,^'  they 
never  dream  of  communicating  or  confessing  either  at  Easter  or  any 
other  time*  Why  ?  Because  they  have  been  driven  into  incredulity 
by  superstition.  If  Sacerdotalism,  Transubstantiation,  and  the  Con- 
fessional, re-introduced  by  Ritualists  into  our  Reformed  Church,  are 
to  pervert  l*rotestant  England — to  which,  and  to  Protestant  America, 
fioouBh  bishops  in  France  constantly  appeal  as  examples  of 
respect  for  religion — how  is  it  that  they  have  been  so  deadly  a 
failure  throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  world?  Why  is  it  that, 
ill  the  third  generation,  the  Romanists  lose  almost  all  hold  over 
Bomish  immigrants?  Why  is  it  that,  in  Romish  France,  the  artisan 
has  already  lapsed  altogether  from  the  faith,  and  the  peasant  is 
daily  following  the  example  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  multitudes  of 
French  villages  scarcely  any  but  women  and  children  go  to  Mass, 
nod  only  100,000  out  of  the  2,000,000  inhabitants  of  Paris  ?  And  how 
U  it  that  out  of  ten  millions  of  these  "  Catholics  "  five  or  six  millions 

♦  And  the  Bishops  of  the  ^mbeth  Conlereoce  hardly  share  this  "ardent  desire.*'  They 
n      ■  ',  Rome  is  only  |>08sible '* on  condition  of  a  complete  submit'Hon 

t*  lute  Jiuthoritv,  and  the  acceptance  of  thofc  othrr  et'ih^  both  m 

gf.  '    ^fffairtst  which,  in  Jatthfulnt**  to  God's  Jlolji   Word^  atul  to  ihc 

in  ,  xce  have  tetn  Jor  i/itft  tenfurie*  t/ovufi  to  profcsf     More- 

en l  y--  imunimoufly  agree  that  by  her  twoJaAt  ** infallible'*  decrees 

Hoiiiv  ims  cui  heri^lf  odhtt  from  all  C&thoUc  unity. 
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deliberately  vote  for  atheists,  or  agnostics,  as  their  representatives?  If 
Romanism,  under  the  name  of  Ritualism,  trinmphs  in  England^  we  shaD 
see  the  same  results.  Already  numbers  of  Evangelical  laymen — grieved, 
abandoned,  insulted  in  clerical  newspapers,  and  despondent  almost  to 
death — have  had  their  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers  rudely 
shaken  and  impaired;  already  many  of  them  are  being  driven  to 
worship  in  other  religious  communities,  because  they  will  not  tolerate 
a  Romish  Church  of  England.  Already  multitudes,  and  even  whole 
congregations,  refuse  to  subscribe  to  diocesan  funds  which  they  fear 
may  be  expended  in  the  promotion  of  Romish  innovations.  A  few 
years  ago  many  of  them  would  have  fought,  heart  and  soul,  as  one 
man,  to  arrest  the  peril  of  Disestablishment ;  now  they  will  scarcely 
lift  a  finger  to  avert  the  overthrow  or  humiliation  of  a  Church  which, 
in  their  opinion,  is  turning  its  back  on  the  very  principles  of  its 
foundation.  For  the  same  reason  thousands  of  Nonconformists,  and 
nearly  all  the  Methodists,  would  now  vote  as  one  man  for  Disestablish- 
ment, which,  even  twenty  years  ago,  they  sincerely  opposed. 

But  there  is  another  class — a  class  unhappily  of  disastrous  and 
ever-increasing  magnitude — which  will  never  accept  such  a  form  of 
religion  as  Rome  or  the  Ritualists  offer.  It  is  not  averse  to  the 
simple  gospel  of  Christ,  but  it  is  now  being  driven  into  indifference. 
There  are  tliousands  in  England,  where  fifty  years  ago  there  were  only 
scores,  in  the  Upper  Classes,  who  now  devote  their  Sundays  exclu- 
sively to  worldly  amusements,  who  rarely  enter  a  church,  and  scarcely 
ever  dream  of  partaking  of  the  Holy  Communion.  In  the  working- 
classes  such  men  may  be  counted  by  millions,  and  their  numbers  will 
steadily  increase  as  Ritualism  increases.  England  may  be  driven  by 
Ritualism  into  infidelity,  but  I  believe  that  she  will  have  to  reel  back 
into  barbarism  before  she  becomes  Romish,  or  again  accepts  the 
form  of  religion  which  the  Spanish  Armada  would  have  forced  upon 
us  with  stakes  and  implements  of  hellish  torture.  On  the  day  on 
which  I  write  Bishops  and  Churchwardens  are  assembling  to  denounce 
the  Welsh  Suspensory  Bill.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  the  Noncon- 
formist animosity  to  which  the  Welsh  Suspensory  Bill  owes  its  origin  ? 
The  Nonconformists  in  Wales  feel  no  hatred  towards  Evangelipal 
Christianity,  but,  according  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  they  cannot 
bear  with  a  Church  in  which  **  they  believe  that  *  the  mass '  is  being 
made  the  centre  of  religious  worship ;  that  ministers  have,  in  prac- 
tice, become  sacrificing  priests;  that  Sacerdotalism  with  its  train 
of  dangerous  error  has  become  the  prominent  power  of  our 
churches  ;  that  the  private  Confessional  is  being  made  the  door  of 
full  membership,"  "  The  Welsh  nation,"  says  the  Archdeacon,  '*  does 
not  want  a  Church  that  busies  herself  in  drawing  narrow  lines  of 
demarcation.  It  wants  a  Church  that  can  appreciate  Christian  virtue, 
and  Christian  work  wherever  these  are  to  be  found.     When  it  finda 
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sach  a  Churcli  it  will  not  ref  ase  to  cherish  it."  *  Disestablishment 
will  be  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  triumph  of  Ritualism  ; 
and  immediately  after  Disestablishment  will  come  the  necessity  for, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  New  Reformation  to  re-establish  the  truths 
which  Ritualism  endeavours  to  overthrow.!  Of  one  thing  the  bishops, 
and  the  Ritualist  clergy,  and  the  members  of  the  English  Church 
Union,  may  rest  assured.  It  is  that,  even  if  they  re-establish  the 
Inquisition  in  all  its  terrors,  and  not  in  its  present  milder  forms,  as 
they  are  exercised  in  the  Church  Times  and  similar  **  religious  "  news- 
papers— 

"  Fagot  and  stake  were  desperately  sincere, 
Oar  cooler  martyrdoms  are  done  in  type — 

there  are — in  spite  of  this  tyranny — myriads  of  Englishmen,  and 
not  a  few  even  among  the  clergy,  who  will  not  stand  a  Church  of 
England  which  shall  tend  to  become  Eomish  in  all  but  name,  or 
perhaps  Romish  even  in  name.  The  days  of  disruption  are  being 
hastened  on  with  giant  strides.  May  God  avert  the  unspeakable  evils 
which  they  will  inevitably  bring  in  their  train  ! 

F.  W.  Farrar. 

*  Speech  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff  at  Neath,  April  25,  1893. 

t  Dr.  Pnsey  was  not  usually  regarded  as  ''a  rabid  Protestant."  Pope  Pius  IX. 
compared  him  to  the  bell  which  is  always  ringing  the  people  to  the  church,  but  does  not 
itseli  go  in.  Yet  Dr.  Pnsey,  preaching  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1838,  said 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  "had  incurred  the  Apostolic  curse/'  and  ** showed  herself 
the  descendant  of  them  which  slew  the  Apostles.'*  "There  is  not,"  he  said,  **an 
enormity  which  has  been  practised  against  people  or  kings  by  miscreants,  in  the  namo 
of  God,  but  the  divines  of  that  unhappy  Church  have  abetted  or  jastified."  As  she 
has  never  confessed  and  repented  these  crimes,  and  boasts  that  she  is  infallible  and 
unchangeable,  I  cannot  understand  the  *' ardent  desire"  of  Ritualists  for  reunion 
with  her. 
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ON  Saturday,  March  28,  1393,  the  Warden,  two  Masters,  and 
seventy  Scholars,  who  were  to  form  the  first  members  of  "Seinte 
Marie  College  of  Wynchestre,"  after  being  received  by  William  of 
Wykeham  in  his  episcopal  palace  at  Wolvesey,  marched  in  procession 
Across  the  road  now  called  College  Street,  and  took  possession  of  the 
new  buildings  which  he,  the  greatest  architect  of  his  age,  had  erected 
for  them.  Thus,  the  earliest  of  our  public  schools  was  opened,  and 
the  foundation  of  our  public  school  system  laid. 

Yet,  William  of  Wykeham  himself  would  have  been  not  a  little 
astonished  at  hearing  that  in  founding  Winchester  College,  he  was  the 
indirect  parent  of  Harrow  and  Cheltenham ;  and  even  more  so  if  he 
could  know  that  he  was  credited  not  only  with  having  founded  the  first 
public  school,  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  but  with  having  been 
the  originator  of  English  schools  in  general. 

At  first  sight,  no  two  bodies,  both  being  schools,  could  be  more 
unlike  each  other  in  all  essential  particulars  than  that  which  marched 
into  Winchester  College  in  1393  and  that  which  celebrates  its  500th 
anniversary  in  July  1893. 

It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  the  difierence  between  a  home  for 
paupers  and  an  "  Academy  for  Young  Gentlemen " ;  between  a 
seminary  for  Catholic  priests  and  a  training-school  for  all  the  profes- 
sions ;  between  a  school  for  instruction  in  Latin  grammar  and  a 
school  which  professes  to  give  a  modem  liberal  education.  Yet,  as 
in  the  education,  so  in  the  College  itself  and  those  who  frequent  it, 
there  is  not  so  much  difference  as  appears. 

Theoretically,  our  youth  is  now  drinking  in  the  fairy  tales  of  science, 
along  with  those  of  Ovid  and  Homer,  and  cultivating  its  literary  facul« 
ties  on  the  masterpieces  of  modem  literature  and  the  history  of  the 
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ancient  world.  Practically,  the  public  schoolboy  has  only  a  very 
distaot  nodding  acquaintance  with  fairy  tales  of  science,  or  even  of 
modem  poets.  He  is  mostly  grinding  at  his  gerunds  and  worrying 
Jkt  his  irregular  verbs,  much  like  his  predecessors ;  and  the  modem 
public  school  primer  differs  from  the  "old  Donatus  "  in  being  more 
pretentiouBj  not  in  being  less  puzzling. 

So  it  IB  with  the  College  buildings.  "  Chapel,"  indeed,  has  been 
twice  at  least  gutted,  and  on  the  last  occasion  transformed  out  of  all 
recognition  from  the  dignified  arrangement  of  a  college  chapel  into 
an  inferior  imitation  of  a  tenth-rate  parish  church.  The  original 
school-room,  after  being  supplanted  for  an  imposing  bnt  not  beautiful 
erection  of  t^he  seventeenth  century,  which  in  its  turn  has  given  place 
to  ampler  and  not  more  beautiful  class-rooms^  has  had  a  passage  cut 
through  it,  and  the  rest  of  it,  after  being  used  as  a  dormitory,  is 
now  a  study  for  a  few  boys.  The  ori^anal  fellows'  chambers  have 
become  college  bedrooms,  and  the  scholars'  chambers  are  turned  into 
day  preparation  rooms.  The  Warden*s  lodgings  are  deserted  for  a 
more  sumptuous  Warden's  house.  The  ancient  meads  are  now  only 
an  inferior  practice-ground,  forming  but  a  minute  part  of  the  splendid 
playing-fields  which  the  last  head-master,  Dr.  Ridding^  conferred  on 
the  school.  The  scholars  have  become  little  more  than  a  sixth  part 
of  the  whole  school ;  and  the  fellows  have  given  place  to  a  carious 
compound  entitled  a  governing  body.  Yet  while  the  old  Hall  remains 
almofit  as  the  Founder  left  it,  and  the  kitchen  with  all  its  ample  pro- 
portions nncurtailed,  reminds  us  that  a  school,  like  an  army,  "  goes 
upon  its  stomach/*  we  can  still  feel  that  the  same  ffenim  loci  pre- 
sides as  when  the  first  College  dinner  was  eaten  in  loSo.  And  as 
long  »B  to  outward  view  *'  Chamber  Court,"  with  its  great  gate  on 
one  side,  and  hall  and  chapel  on  the  other,  remains  in  all  essential 
features  as  it  was  oOO  years  ago,  the  scholars  of  to-day  (though 
Pressed  in  black — expressly  forbidden  by  the  Founder)  may  be  still 
felt  to  be  the  legitimate  descendants  of  William  of  Wykehaiu,  and 
the  school  to  be  the  same  school  which  he  founded. 

The  question  here  considered  is,  what  he  did  found  or  intend  to 
found.  On  paper,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  clear  enough.  We  have 
only  got  to  turn  to  Wykeham's  Foundation  Charter  in  1382,  and  the 
elaborate  statutes  of  1400,  to  see  what  he  professes  to  found.  Un^ 
-doubted ly  that  was  a  seminary  for  converting  promising  paupers  into 
perfonaing  priests.  It  is  indeed  not  conclusive  that  he  founds  the 
School  *'  in  the  name  of  the  highest  and  undivided  Tiinity,  the  Father, 
Soiii  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  praise,  glory,  and  honour  of  the  name  of 
the  most  glorious  Crucified,  of  Maiy  His  mother,  and  the  most  glorious 
PatroDB  of  our  church  of  Winchester,  the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paol,  and  the  Blessed  Birinus,  Eddi,  Swithun,  and  Atlielwold,  con- 
Anon  and  bishops  of  the  same  church  of  Winchester,"    That  is  perhaps 
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common  form,  and  means  no  more  than  prayers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  grace  before  a  City  dinner,  or  the  dedication  of  a  yolame  of 
sermons.  So,  too,  when  Wykeham  says  he  has  founded  the  College  for 
^'  the  maintenance  and  elevation  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Church,  the  honour  of  divine  worship,  hoping  thereby  to 
do  service  to  God,"  he  may  be  only  repeating  a  formula.  There  is 
more  in  the  Papal  Ccence  which  he  says  he  had  got ;  for  the  licence 
of  the  King  only  was  needed  for  a  secular  corporation.  But  he 
specifically  states  that  his  perpetual  college  is  to  be  for  "  poor  and 
necessitous  scholars,  cleHca,  living  college-wise  therein  "  as  ''  collegial 
and  collegiate  persons,'*  or,  as  perhaps  we  oaght  to  trani^late  it, 
*'  parsons."  Even  the  word  '*  clerics  "  may  perhaps  not  be  regarded  as 
conclusive.  Was  not  Henry  II.  himself  called  a  "  cleric,"  and,  in  much 
later  days,  did  not  every  one  who  could  read  get  "  benefit  of  clergy'*? 

The  statutes  are  more  explicit.  Wykeham  now  adds  to  the 
Warden,  who  was  to  manage  the  property,  and  the  boys,  and 
their  masters,  ten  *'  Perpetual  Chaplains  or  Priest-Fellows ";  and 
three  **  removable  hired  chaplains"  (condtictitii)  ;  "conducts"  similar 
people  are  called  at  York  in  1547,  and  at  Eton  still.  All  the 
scholars  were  to  receive  the  first  tonsure,  which  marked  them  out 
as  professed  ecclesiastics ;  they  were  to  have  no  defect  in  body,. 
birth,  or  breeding,  which  woald  render  them  "  unable  to  tak& 
holy  orders";  they  were  to  wear  the  clerical  long  gown  and  hood,, 
and  not  to  wear  parti-coloured  or  other  clothes  *'  unbecoming  the- 
clerical  order."  Their  prayers  and  psalms  for  the  seal  of  Wykeham 
and  others  are  elaborately  prescribed.  They  do  not  indeed  have  to 
attend  the  services  in  chapel  at  the  canonical  hours — that  is  the 
business  of  the  Fellows  and  Chaplains — except  on  Sundays  and  Saints' 
Days.  But  the  Founder's  kin,  scholars  above  fifteen,  and  the  more 
advanced  scholars,  equally  with  the  Priest-Fellows,  are  to  occupy 
stalls  in  Chapel.  The  Warden  is,  like  a  canon,  to  wear  "the  surplice 
and  amice  of  grey.'*  The  Fellows  and  Chaplains,  like  cathedral 
priests^  furred  amices,  and  the  masters  and  scholars,  sujplices. 
"  Scrutinies  or  chapters  "  are  to  be  held  thrice  a  year.  All  servants 
are  to  be  males,  as  no  female  ought  to  come  near  an  intending 
priest. 

All  these  provisions  are  significant  enough.  They  one  and  all  show 
that  the  Founder  was  founding  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Bat 
the  full  object  of  the  College  at  Winchester  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
without  reference  to  the  College  at  Oxford,  for  which  it  was  expressly 
declared  to  be  the  nursery.  For  the  scholars  of  Winchester  were 
intended  to  become  in  their  turn  scholars  of  New  College.  The 
Warden  and  two  Fellows  of  New  College  were  to  come  (and  they 
still  come)  every  year  to  Winchester  to  hold  a  scrutiny  or  visitation, 
and  after  it  to  form  an  examining  body  with  the  warden,  sub- warden » 
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and  Head-master  of  Winchester,  to  test  the  boys  in  literature,  grammar, 
and  condact,  and  elect  the  best  to  scholarship  at  New  College,  We 
nre  therefor©  thrown  back  on  the  statutes  of  New  College  to  find  out 
the  "linal  cause "  of  the  foundation  of  Winchester  College.  These 
statutes  were  perfectly  clear : 

**  III  the  first  place,  that  the  Holy  Scriptme  or  page,  the  mother  and 
inigtress  of  all  otlter  sciences,  may  &pivad  its  tents  more  generously  than  the 
rett  .  ,  -  .  and  chiefly,  that  Uhrisi  may  be  moie  fervently  and  freqiientljr 
preached ;  above  all,  that  syicred  theology  may  flourish  ....  al«o  to  alleviate^ 
if  we  caonot  wholly  cure,  the  universal  disease  of  the  clerical  soldiery  which, 
through  the  <leartli  of  clergy,  caused  by  pLigues,  wars,  and  other  miseries  of 
the  world,  we  have  seen  deeply  stricken.  ....  For  thi«,  in  tputh,  in  our  sniall 
way^  we  willingly  spend  our  labours/* 

In  other  words,  Wykeliam's  Colleges  were  founded  to  provide 
educated  priests  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  caused 
by  the  Black  Death,  Mr,  Rnshdall,  writing  on  the  history  of  New 
College  in  the  volume  of  Oxford  Colleges  recently  edited  by 
Mr*  Clark,  describes  this  as  mere  mediceval  rhetoric,  the  repetition  of 
a  formula  used  after  the  Black  Death,  which  took  place  in  1348,  and 
could  not  affect  an  institution  founded  in  l'\%2.  The  Black  Death, 
however,  of  1348,  which  certainly  destroyed  half  the  clergy,  r-ecurred 
io  1361 ,  when  it  destroyed  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  higher  orders, 
for  it  killed  three  bishops  as  against  one  in  1348.  There  was  another 
outbreak  in  1368-9,  the  most  pertinent  proof  of  the  effects  of  which  is 
that  in  the  appointment  of  the  Head-master  of  York  Cathedral  School 
in  that  year  the  term  of  office  was  expressly  altered  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  from  the  ancient  period  of  thi-ee  years  extendible  to  £ve,  years, 
to  an  unlimited  time,  **  because  of  the  late  Death  and  the  rarity  of 
Masters  in  Arts."  In  1375  **the  mortality  was  so  swift  that  the  Pope 
M  the  instance  of  the  Cardinal  of  Eogland  granted  plenary  remission  to 
all  dying  contrite  and  confessing  their  sins/  without  the  intervention 
cf  a  priest.  In  1379  there  was  a  plague  in  the  North,  when  the  Scots 
invaded  England,  and  in  spite  of  their  prayers  to  "  God  and  Saint 
MoDgo,  Saint  Ninian,  and  Saint  Andrew,  to  be  shielded  from  the 
foul  death  that  Englishmen  were  dying  of,**  were  invaded  by  it  in 
their  torn,  Or  take  a  test  nearer  Winchester  College.  The  monks 
of  St.  Swithun's,  the  Cathedral  Monastery,  numbered  sixty- four  in 
13^15,  In  1387  there  were  only  forty-six.  Where  the  Head-master's 
hoaae  now  stands  there  was  a  hospital  for  women  called  the  Sustern 
Spital,  or  Sisters'  Hospital,  supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Cathedral  Monastery.  The  normal  number  of  brethren  and  sisters 
there  was  twenty-one.  In  1352,  three  years  after  the  Black  Death, 
there  were  only  six.  In  1353  there  were  only  ten.  In  1386  they 
had  only  risen  to  sixteen.  Now  1380  was  the  date  of  the  licence  in 
Ojortmain   to  found  New  College  and    of   the    Founder's    Charter. 
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Therefore  so  iax  from  the  reference  to  the  plague  being  a  mere 
rhetorical  phrase,  the  plagae  was  in  sober  trath  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  foundation  of  our  first  public  school. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  public  school  ?  Certainly,  not  simply  a 
school  which  is  open  to  the  public  or  supported  out  of  public 
funds.  That  is  a  description  which  would  apply  only  to  a  public 
elementary  school.  Nor  can  it  be  defined  as  a  school  under  public 
control  or  regulated  by  public  authority.  That  definition  would 
include  nearly  all  the  grammar  schools,  and  exclude  the  majority 
of  the  so-called  public  schools.  It  would  inclade  Cheltenham  Grammar 
School  and  exclude  Cheltenham  College.  Nor  is  it  an  adequate 
definition  to  say  that  a  public  school  is  a  school  which  was  included 
in  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1867,  the  Beform  Act  of  Public  Schools. 
These  schools  were  only  seven,  Winchester,  Eton,  Westminster, 
Harrow,  Bugby,  Charterhouse,  Shrewsbury.  But  a  definition  which 
includes  Westminster  and  Shrewsbury,  bat  excludes  Marlborough, 
Cheltenham,  Wellington,  Clifton,  Haileybury,  cannot  be  considered 
satisfactory.  One  characteiistic  of  a  public  school  apparently  is  that 
boarders  must  be  the  preponderating — ^they  need  not  be  the  sole — 
element  in  the  school.  It  was  because  they  had  few  or  no  boarders 
that  St.  Paul's  and  Merchant  Taylors'  schools,  which  were  originally 
included  in  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  were  excluded  from  the 
Public  Schools  Act,  while  Manchester  Grammar  School,  one  of  the 
largest  schools  in  the  kingdom,  which  wins  almost  more  Uniyersity 
scholarships  than  any  other  school,  was  never  included  in  the 
Public  Schools  Commission  at  all.  Even  to  be  a  large  boarding- 
school  is  not  necessarily  to  be  a  public  school.  Giggleswick  and 
Sedbergh  have  never  been  reputed  public  schools,  while  Uppingham 
and  Bradfield  have  trembled,  or  are  trembling,  on  the  verge.  What 
is  the  difference  ?  It  is  much  to  be  feared  it  is  merely  one  of 
money.  The  boarding  fees  at  Giggleswick  are  low,  and  therefore  it 
has  not  attracted  the  richer  classes.  Uppingham  under  Thring  did 
succeed  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the  upper  classes ;  and  Bradfield 
under  Dr.  Gray  is  doing  so.  The  only  working  definition  of  a  public 
school  then,  which  can  be  reached,  is  that  of  an  aristocratic  or  pluto- 
cratic boarding-school.  In  fact,  a  public  school  is  an  "  Academy  for 
Young  Gentlemen." 

It  is  a  long  stride  certainly  from  a  seminary  for  converting  youngf 
paupers  into  priests,  to  a  boarding-school  for  the  '*  Upper  Ten  "  or  the 
"  Un-submerged  Tenth."  Yet  this  is  what  Winchester  very  shortly 
became,  and  it  is  not  as  a  mediaeval  Barnardo  but  as  founder  of  the 
first  aristocratic  boarding-school  that  the  name  and  fame  of  William 
of  Wykeham  have  been  kept  green.  To  a  certain  extent  he  ap- 
peared to  aim  at  both  the  pauper  seminary  and  the  aristocratic 
academy.     From  the  very  first  he  expressly  included  his  own  relations. 
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indeed  that  Wykeham's  relations  were  any  very  aristocratie 
people  to  begin  with*  Though  his  mother,  Sybil,  was  **  gently  born/' 
his  father  was  '*  plain  John  "  Long,  a  yeoman  and  poor  at  that ;  too 
poor  to  pay  for  his  son's  schooling.  William  of  Wykeham  was- the 
Cabitt  or  Freake  as  well  as  the  Gilbert  Scott  of  his  day,  and  he  com- 
bined the  parts  with  those  of  an  Eldon  and  a  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
and  accumulated  "  out  of  the  goods  which  God  had  given  him  "  an 
eoormoas  fortune.  Consequently  his  family  rose  as  rapidly  in  the 
social  scale  as  those  of  brewers  or  speculative  builders  now.  At  Win- 
chester they  had  special  privileges.  A  boy  who  was  Founder's  kin 
was  admitt^  as  late  as  he  pleased^  was  kept  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
that  is,  up  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  might  wear  what  he  pleased^ 
inclnding  pointed  shoes,  wholly  forbiddea  to  other  scholars  ;  need  not 
do  more  than  he  pleased  as  he  had  an  absolute  preference  for  election 
to  New  College;  and  might  almost  be  as  rich  as  he  pleased — that  is  to 
say,  he  might  possess  twenty  marks  a  year,  the  value  of  an  extra  fat 
living  in  those  days.  As  he  was  only  obliged  to  take  the  tonsure  a* 
year  after  he  was  fifteen,  he  might  receive  his  whole  school  education 
without  ever  becoming  a  cleric  at  alL  The  Founder's  kin  also  had 
special  tutors  allotted  to  them,  and  clothes  at  the  expense  of  the  Col- 
lege, Three  of  these  young  gentlemen,  two  of  them  sods  of  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Hampshire^  were  admitted  on  the  opening  day.  In 
process  of  time  they  nearly  swamped  the  school,  and  called  for  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Msitor* 

Bat  this  was  not  the  only  aristocratic  element  introduced.  Tlie 
Fonncler,  while  forbidding  outsiders  generally,  specially  provides  in 
the  Statutes  that  **  sons  of  noble  and  powerful  persona,  special  friends 
of  Ike  College,  to  the  number  of  ten^  may  be  taught  and  instructed  in 
grammar  in  the  College,  without  imposing  any  burden  on  it/*  In 
other  words,  a  limited  number  of  Ixjarders  or  **  gentlemen-commoners  *' 
were  allowed,  A  commoner  did  not  mean  a  common  person  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  nobleman ;    but  a  person  who  had  his  *'  commons  "  with 

i  otliers ;  in  Latin,  a  "  commenaalis  "  or  **  sharer  of  a  table."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kirby's  *'  Annals  of  Winchester  College,"  all  dining  in  Hall, 
from  Warden  to  choristers,  were  ^"^  commensales/'  and  one  *' outsider*' 
(extr&nens)  appears  in  1395  in  the  first  '*  Liber  Coramensalium ''  kept  by 
the  steward  of  Hall.  By  1402  there  were  eight  commoners  and  in  1407 
eleven.  From  then  onward  the  full  number  of  ten  appears  to  have 
been  maintained,  two  or  three  of  them  at  a  time  having  their  commons 
with  the  feUowB«  and  the  rest  with  the  scholars.  Sometimes  there 
were  more  than  ten;  in  147->  there  were  fourteen,  in  1500, 
thirteen. 

Besides  these  "  commoners,"  strictly  so  called,  there  was  another 
rhnn     tTTim  brrjn.  or  day-boys — from  the  very  first-     Within  twenty 

^  jears  after  the  opening  of  the  College — viz,,  in  1412^Wykeham*s 
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BuccesBor  in  the  bishopric — Cardinal  Beaufort — exercised  his  visita- 
torial authority  against  the  ^'  outsiders "  or  strangers.  He  recited 
the  Statute  against  '*  outsiders,"  and  says,  ^'  yet,  nevertheless,  a 
single  master,  as  we  are  informed,  is  continually  instructing  and 
educating  in  grammar  80  or  100  strangers  in  our  College,"  and  he 
forbids  him  to  admit  any  beyond  the  statutable  number  of  ten.  In 
1629,  Archbishop  Abbot,  writing  to  the  College  about  a  complaint 
they  had  made  as  to  an  ex-usher  having  set  up  a  rival  school  in  St. 
John's  Hospital  in  the  town,  says  specifically  : 

"  As  I  do  now  remember,  such  was  the  respect  borne  unto  the  College 
and  School  near  Winchester,  that  whereas  King  Henry  YIII.  ia  the  new 
founding  of  his  Cathedral  churches,  did  erect  particular  schools  and  scholars 
in  other  places,  as  at  Canterbury,  Worcester,  and  elsewhere ;  in  contempla- 
tion of  that  famous  school  at  Winchester,  he  did  erect  none  there,  but  left 
the  education  of  the  youth  unto  that  which  was  founded  by  that  worthy  and 
revered  man,  Bishop  Wickham." 

Abbot  had  been  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  would 
have  good  opportunities  of  knowing.  Further,  in  1571,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Wincliester,  in  an  Injunction  to  the  College,  speaks  of  the 
'^  oppidan  or  commensal,  as  they  call  them,"  as  a  recognised  part  of 
the  School.  Thus,  day-boys,  or  town-boys,  were  continued  in  spite  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort's  injunction,  which  was  probably  rather  directed 
against  the  Head-master's  teaching  them  aJl  himself,  than  against 
their  being  taught  at  all. 

These  ** outsiders"  gradually  became  "insiders."  Soon  after 
1571  larger  provision  for  commoners  boarding  in  College  was 
made  in  what  is  now  the  Second  Master's  house.  In  1690  there 
were  seventy  commoners.  In  1720  the  old  Sisters'  Spital  was  con- 
verted into  a  Head-master's  boarding-house,  and  from  that  time  the 
out-boarders,  and  the  town  day-boys  alike,  disappeared.  Long  before 
that  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  School  had  become  fixed.  Under 
the  nomination  system.  College  had  become  as  aristocratic  and  ex- 
clusive as  commoners. 

Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  how  far,  except  on  paper,  it  was  ever 
intended  for  the  really  poor — ^the  necessitous  pauper,  or  even 
the  labouring  classes.  It  is  true  that  in  his  foundation  deed 
Wykeham  talks  of  ''  poor  and  necessitous "  scholars,  and  of  the 
College  as  founded  for  charitable  purposes.  But,  in  assigning  his 
reasons  for  the  foundation,  he  uses  much  milder  phrases.  "  There 
are,"  he  says,  ''  and  will  be  hereafter,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  many  poor  scholars  who  suffer  from  a  want  of  money,  and 
from  poverty,  and  whose  means  are  barely  enough  to  continue  and 
advance  them  in  the  art  of  grammar  " ;  and  so  he  founds  the  College 
for  them.  In  the  Statutes  they  are  significantly  distinguished  from 
4he  choristers,  who,  though  they  may  be  taught  with  the  scholars,  are 
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to  bd  fed  with  their  bro'cea  ricbtiaU,  and  to  act  as  their  serraota* 
The  oae  of  the  phrase  "pior  and  iadigeat'*  was  a  necessity.  ,  The 
larger  part  of  the  original  endowmeat  of  the  College,  as  of  all  colleges 
and  other  eccleaiasbical  foundations  of  that  tiradj  was  derived  from  the 
appropriation  of  churches — that  is,  the  lands  and  tithes  which  formed 
the  endowment  of  rectories.  This  process  had  been  carried  bo  far^ 
particularly  in  the  case  of  monasteries  (which  did  not  even  decently 
endow  vicars  to  do  tUi  piriah  work),  that  it  was  expressly  forbidden 
by  Canon  lav,  unless  where  the  inmates  of  houses  to  which  the 
churches  were  appropriated  were  in  such  stress  of  poverty  that  they 
could  not  be  supported  without  tbem.  As  usual,  the  lawyers  werd 
too  strong  for  the  law.  The  only  result  of  the  enactment  was  that 
henceforth  benefactors  of  old,  or  founders  of  new,  foundations  had  to 
ioBert  words  in  their  deeds  protesting  the  poverty  of  the  recipienta 
of  the  churches  they  gave.  It  was  probably  to  meet  this  law  that 
many  grammar  achools  befora  Wykeham*8  time  were  placed  in,  or 
connected  with,  hospitals  for  the  poor.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  one 
reason  why  Wykebam  talked  so  much  about  the  poverty  of  his 
scholars  in  the  Foundation  documents.  Unless  where  some  excep- 
tioually  promising  boy  was  caught  up  by  a  patron  and  sent  to  school, 
the  labouring  classes  were  not  educated  at  alL  They  were  serfs,  and 
as  late  as  1397  Parliament  petitioned  that  the  eons  of  villeins  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Universities.  Moreover,  in  an  age  when 
flocial  distinctions  were  far  more  marked  than  now,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  Wykeham  would  have  sent  his  nephews  to  herd  with 
young  paupers,  and  still  more  improbable  that  **  noblemen  and 
special  friends  of  the  College  *'  would  have  paid  for  their  children 
doing  the  same.  The  middle  classes  and  the  upper  classes  who  sub- 
scribe tx)  Dr.  Barnardo,  or  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  do  not  think  of 
sending  their  children  as  commoners  to  share  the  privileges  of  educa* 
tion  with  their  inmates.  So  that,  adter  all,  one  is  lefc  to  doubt 
whether  the  class  from  whom  scholars  were  drawn  was  greatly 
different  then  and  now« 

K  Wykeham,  then,  was  not  bringing  learning  within  the  reach  of 
oUunes  hitherto  excluded  from  it,  what  was  tlie  new  departure  that 
lie  look,  and  how  far  does  he  deserve  the  credit  of  originality  ?  His 
(bondation  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  heaven-sent  miracle — 
as  if  a  boarding*school  for  the  education  of  youths  was  a  new  creation, 
nothing  like  which,  or  even  approaching  it,  had  gone  before — ^the 
invention  of  Wykeham's  own  pure  brain,  a  kind  of  academical  Athene 
qtruDg  full-armed  (with  the  arma  scholoMica)  from  the  head  of  an 
episcopal  Zens. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  poor  compliment  to  Wykeham's  sagacity  or  worldly 
wisdom  to  think  any  such  thing.  Anyhow,  it  is  an  absurdity. 
There  were  schools  in  England  in  plenty  before  his  time ;  boarding- 
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flcbools  too,  and  those  foanded  by  bLshope.  Indeed,  the  biflhopa* 
schools  were  the  cradles  of  Elnglish  learning.  Bat,  oddly  enough, 
those  who  know  there  were  grrammar  schools  before  Wykeham  seem 
to  think  that  they  were  wholly  or  almost  wholly  monastic.  Even 
Canon  Moberly^  in  his  excellent  '^  Life  of  Wykeham,"  seems  to  think 
Wykeham 's  new  departure  consisted  in  making  an  establishment  of 
secular  clergy  instead  of  monks,  and  depicts  him  as  anxiously  con- 
sidering whether  his  Colleges  should  be  monastic  or  secular.  He 
even  represents  him  as  taking  oyer  and  maintaining  '*  the  Priory 
School."  Yet  in  view  of  the  history  of  education  and  of  William  of 
Wykeham  himself  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  ever  for  one 
moment  contemplated,  or  could  have  contemplated,  a  monastic  founda- 
tion. The  first  Schools  of  England  were  the  archiepiscopal  schools 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  Not  less  celebrated  had  been  the  Cathedral 
School  of  St.  Swithun's,  Winchester,  when  the  cathedral  was  in 
the  hands  of  secular  Canons,  before  it  was  handed  over  to  monks. 
But  whatever  it  had  been,  it  certainly  was  not  flourishing  in  the  days 
of  William  of  Wykeham.  Dean  Ejtchin,  in  his  recently  published 
volume  of  accounts  of  the  Cathedral  Monastery,  shows  that  the  Prioiy 
— probably  a  mere  School  for  novices — had  dwindled  down  almost  to 
nothingness.  In  1381  there  were  only  three,  in  1389  only  two^  boys 
in  the  school.  It  is  often  stated  that  Wykeham  himself  was  educated 
at  this  School.     But  the  best  evidence  is  against  it. 

The  story  depends  mainly  on  the  romance  of  an  Elizabethan  writer 
who  wrote  when  the  true  history  of  the  monasteries  was  beginning  to 
be  forgotten,  and  they  were  being  credited  with  all  sorts  of  good  deeds 
they  never  performed.  Wykeham  was  a  secular  clerk,  and  he  owed 
nothing  to,  and  probably  knew  little  of,  the  monasteries,  till,  as 
Bishop,  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  them  to  rebuke  their 
declension  from  the  path  of  their  own  rule  and  profession.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  all  about  the  con- 
stitution and  practice  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  secular  clergy 
which  really  did  keep  public  grammar  schools.  The  holder  of  eleven 
Canonries  all  at  once,  in  as  many  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches, 
and  the  holder  of  many  more  at  different  times,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Lincoln  and  Provost  of  Wells  was  likely  to  be  better  aware  than 
some  of  his  historians  that  they  and  not  the  monasteries  were  bound 
to  afford  and  did  afford  education  to  all  who  chose  to  come.  As  a 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  still  more  as  Dean  of  the  then  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  a  great  part  of  which  he  rebuilt,  he  must 
have  known  well  enough  that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Grammar  School 
was  a  great  popular  institution ;  and  that  its  Chancellor  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  all  London  schools  except  the  great  school  kept  in 
his  own  church  of  St.  Martin's-le-6rand,  which  as  a  ^^  peculiar  "  was 
onder  its  own  Chancellor. 
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He  also  held  variouB  Canonries  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  1363 
to  1366,  at  a  time  when  his  principal  work  lay  at  Windsor  in  that 
diocese.  He  is  described  as  Canon  of  Sarum  when  he  first  took 
Holy  Orders  and  was  ordained  Sub-deacon  in  1362*  It  is  certain 
that  he  actually  visited  Salisbury  from  time  to  time.  He  could 
hardly  do  so  without  seeing  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  by  the  Bridge^  and 
by  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  the  College  of  the  Valley-scholars  of  St* 
Nicholas*  This  was  a  very  remarkable  institution,  no  leas  than  the 
£rst  recorded  University  College  in  Eaghmd,  Its  foundation  by 
Bishop  Bridport  in  1261  was  older  by  three  years  than  Merton 
College,  the  oldest  college  at  Oxford.  Curiously  enough  ita  early 
history  was  very  much  the  same.  Slerton's  House  of  Scholars  was 
founded  at  Maldon  in  Surrey,  where  certain  bailifis  and  priests  were 
settled  to  manage  the  property  and  pray  for  the  Founder's  soul,  and 
apply  the  income  for  the  support  of  scholars  living  at  Oxford 
University-  By  1274  Merton  House  was  transferred  to  Oxford  itself^ 
and  became  Merton  College*  The  College  of  the  Scholars  of  the 
Valley  at  Salisbury  was  not  thus  divided  at  first  :  for  the  Warden,  who 
managed  the  property  and  the  scholars  in  the  schools  alike,  lived  at 
Salisbury,  and  the  Cathedral  records  show  that  in  1278  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Cathedral  (who  still  maintained  his  statutory  grammar  school) 
asserted  his  authority  over  them  as  the  Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris  asserted  his  over  Paris  University,  or  the  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  appointed  his  deputy  over  Oxford  University,  In 
1325  the  majority  of  the  scholars  were  sent  to  Oxford,  where  they 
liTed  in  Salisbury  Hall.  The  College  at  Salisbury  seems  to  have 
become  practically  a  nursery  for  a  few  scholars  probably  attending  the 
•Cathedral  Grammar  School  at  Salisbury,  and  so  remained  until  the 
Beformation.  No  person — at  all  events,  no  Canon — -who  visited 
Salisbury  could  possibly  escape  the  knowledge  of  this  almost  unique 
institution.  But  it  was  probably  even  more  owing  to  his  experience 
as  Archdeacon  of  Lincxsln  that  William  of  Wykeham  evinced  a  desire 
to  found  a  great  school  for  the  secular  clergy.  At  Lincoln  he  would 
have  found  a  flourishing  Cathedral  Grammar  School  with  a  boardiug- 
honse  for  eighteen  scholars  attached.  At  Oxford,  then»  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  the  Archdeacon  must  have  been  struck  not  only 
by  the  splendid  foundation  of  Merton  College  but  by  its  later 
LmitatioQS  of  Exeter  and  Queen's  CoUege,  He  would  have  known 
also  of  the  more  ancient  but  less  well-endowed  foundations  of 
University  and  Bailiol ;  all  for  the  secular  clergy.  On  the  other  hand^ 
he  would  have  noted  the  very  inferior  imitations  of  Merton  College 
promoted  by  the  Regulars :  Durham  Hall,  for  the  Northern  Bene- 
diotineBf  mixed  with  Seculars  ;  Gloucester  CoUege,  for  the  Southern 
Binodictines  ;  Canterbury  College,  founded  only  in  1361  and  mixed 
witli  Seculars,  with  Wycliffe  for  Master,     If  he  contemplated  thee© 
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iii8titiitioti3  at  all  he  must  have  noted  the  unimportBtit  part  they  plajed 
in  the  University,  and  may  well  have  thooght,  with  Biahop  Oldham 
afterwards,  that  the  day  of  the  monks  was  over.  When,  aa  Biahop  of 
Winchester,  he  visited  or  inspected  the  monaeteries  he  found  the 
monks  not  even  able  to  enderstand  their  service  books  and  making 
terrible  false  quantities,  and  had  to  order  not  only  Sel borne  Priory 
but  great  foundations  like  the  Cathedral  Monastery  and  Hyde  Abbey 
to  find  a  grammar-school  master  to  instruct  the  novices  and  others  in 
elementary  subjects  and  Uterature.  As  an  Anti-papalLst  and  (&a 
Canon  Moberly  has  well  shown)  by  his  utterances  on  the  Sacrament 
almost  a  WycliiBte  in  religion,  if  not  in  politics,  he  must  anyhow  have 
sympathised  with  the  Seculars.  But  in  tmih  the  question  aa  to 
which  side  he  would  take  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  him.  Ho 
was  a  secular  of  the  Seculars  hiuaaelf ,  and  could  ixo  more  have  founded 
a  monastic  institution  than  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  could  have 
founded  a  theological  college* 

Now  Merton,    Exeter,   and   Queen's,   the   three  chief   colleges    at 
Oxford,  all  maintained  or  were  connected  with  gram  mar-schools  for 
boys.     At  Merton   the   Founder's   Statutes  provide   for   a  grammar 
master  to  teach  boys  brought  up  in  the  College,  with  special  provision 
for  Founder's  kin.     At  Queens  College,  founded  in   1;H0,  under  thei 
special  patronage  of  the  very  Queen  Philippa  whose  secretary  Wykehatal 
himself  was,   the   scholars,  now    called    Tabarders,    were    originalJyl 
schoolboys    in    the    grammar-school   kept    in    the   College*     Exeter 
College,  however,  was  even  more   importantj  as  perhaps   containing^ 
the  first  hint  of  the  new  departure  taken  by  Wykeham  in  regard   to 
Winchester.     For  Bishop  Stapledou,  the  founder,  had  also  founded   a 
grammar-school   at  Ashburton,    his  birthplace ;    and    had    begun    to 
found  one  at  Exeter^  which  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Bishop 
Grandisson,  in  St.  John's  Hospital  there,  specially  for  the  training  u| 
of  boys  to  be  priests,  and  to  feed  his  *^  Hall  of  Logic  **  at  Oxford. 
The  Bishop  s  words  are  curiously  like  Wykeham 's,  that,  **  as  it  were, 
a  universal  disease  has  crept  in  that  rectors  of  churches  and  others 
having  cure  of  soula,  and  the  rest  of  those  in  the  priesthood,  who  have 
not  drunk  a  foundation  of  grammar  "  (they  mixed  their  metaphoraJ 
even  then),  "  on  account  of  the  deficiency  they  suffer  in   that, 
rendered  useless,  or  at  least  less  useful,  for  the  higher  sciences/* 

Nor  is  this  alL  XosciLnr  a  sociis.  Who  were  the  people  whonsj 
Wykeham  had  to  assist  him  in  the  foundations  be  designed  ?  Ai 
early  as  13C1\  when  he  was  already  starting  a  school  at  Winchester^ 
he  was  employing  John  de  Buckingham  to  buy  land  for  New  College 
at  Oxford.  In  1373  the  same  person  witneEsed  an  agreement  made 
by  Wykeham  with  one  Herton,  who  may  be  considered  the  earliest 
Head-master  of  Winchester  School,  if  not  of  Winchester  College,  to, 
leach  the  boys  he  was  maintaining  at  Winchester.     The  other  witne 
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to  the  same  deed  was  John  de  Campeden.  Both  witnessed  the  Founder  s 
Charter  1382.  Campeden  also  delivered  seizin  of  the  site  of  New 
College  to  its  first  Warden  in  1379,  and  negotiated  the  purchase,  or 
at  least  made  the  schedule,  of  the  suppressed  Alien  Priories  purchased 
for  the  endowment  of  the  College  in  1393.  He  was  the  principal 
Commissioner  when  the  College  was  sworn  to  the  Statutes  in  1400, 
and  an  executor  of  Wykehams  will,  Campeden  is  described  as  Canon 
of  Southwell — that  is,  Southwell  Minster  or  Collegiate  Church,  Notts, 
of  which  Wykeham  at  oue  time  held  the  richest  CanoDry,  that  of 
Dnobam*  The  Grammar  School,  then^  can  be  traced  from  1230  to 
the  present  day.  Campeden  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  and  was 
Barsar  there,  John  de  Buckingham  is  described  as  Canon  of  York, 
where  also  Wykeham  held  successive  canonries.  Buckingham  also 
was  a  Fellow  of  Mertou, 

With  these  for  advisers,  no  wonder  that  Wykeham  took  secular 
colleges  and  schools  for  his  models  ;  that  he  selected  Thomas  of 
Cranlegh,  another  Fellow  of  Mertou »  for  his  first  warden  of  Win- 
chester in  13S2,  while  the  College  was  building,  and  made  him  warden 
of  New  College  in  1303,  and  that  he  copied  the  Constitution  of 
Merton.  the  first  and  then  the  greatest  of  Oxford  Colleges,  which 
Edward  III.,  his  patron,  had  described  to  the  Pope  in  1331  as  *'  a  maga- 
zine of  the  Church  militant,"  alike  in  setting  up  a  college  and  in 
Attaching  to  it  a  school. 

Merton  himself,  however,  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  he  at  least  was 
only  imitating  the  monasteries  in  founding  his  College,  though  he 
declares  any  member  who  **  entered  into  religion  "  expelled  ipso  facto ^ 
because  he  created  a  community  which  was  to  live  in  common  off 
common  possessions.  This,  too,  is  a  delusion*  The  secular  Canons 
had  originally  had  all  things  in  common  :  had  common  ]anda»  a 
common  table,  and  a  common  dormitory.  Tbe  common  lands  of  the 
Canons  of  St  Peter's  Cathedml,  York,  were  called  St.  Peter's  Table. 
At  Southwell  and  Beverley  there  was  a  common  dormitory  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Being,  however,  commonly  married  men,  they,  very 
early,  gave  up  the  common  life  for  separate  prebends.  But  it  was 
still  maintained  by  their  deputies,  the  Vicars-ChoraL  These  Vicars- 
Choral  can  be  traced  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  At  YcJrk  and 
Beverley  they  appear  from  the  first  to  have  lived  together  in  their 
Common  Hall,  the  Bedem,  or  Bede-house  or  Oratory.  At  Exeter  the 
Vicftrs-Choral  had  their  common  lands  or  separate  endowment  as 
e«rly  as  1 194  ;  at  Chichester  in  1 197*  At  Southwell  they  had  a  warden 
of  their  common  lands  in  1248,  and  a  common  house  of  immemorial 
antiquity. 

It  is  clear  that  these  Colleges  of  the  ee cular  clergy,  and  not  the 
mona^terieSy  were  the  models  for  Merton  College,  and  therefore  for 
Wtnchtster  College.     Like  the  scholars  of  Merton,  though  they  had 
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oommon  lands  and  a  common  hall,  they  had  their  separate  chambeiBy 
and  not  a  oommon  dormitory,  as  the  monks  had.  The  title  of  warden 
(cnstoB)  or  master^  too,  was  one  used  of  these  ooll^^es  and  of  the 
hospitals  (almost,  if  not  qoite,  invariably  served  by  secolar  clergy), 
and  not  a  monastic  title.  So,  too,  the  names  of  subordinate  officers, 
Dean  and  Bnrsar,  were  terms  nsed  in  collegiate  churches,  their  places 
in  monasteries  being  sapplied  by  Prior  and  Chamberlain.  The  grey 
amice  which  the  Warden  of  Winchester  was  to  wear  in  chapel  was 
the  distinctive  dress  of  the  secular  Canon,  the  Calabrian  far  amice  of 
the  Chaplain-Fellows  was  the  statutory  dress  of  the  Vicars-Choral^ 
and  the  surplices  of  the  scholars  corresponded  to  the  surplices  of  the 
choristers  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches.  The  Dean  was  their 
superior  custos,  the  Succentor  their  immediate  custos,  who  sometimes 
lived  with  them  and  sometimes  in  a  separate  house.  When,  theref ore, 
Mr.  Rashdall  speaks  of  the  Warden  of  New  College  having  his 
separate  lodgings  ''  like  an  Abbot,"  he  is  introducing  a  misleading 
analogy.  When  Bishop  Hobhouse  speaks  of  Merton  ^^  borrowing 
from  the  monastic  institutions  the  idea  of  an  aggregate  body  living 
by  common  rule,'*  he  is  absolutely  reversing  history.  Tlie  true 
analogue  of  the  warden's  lodgings  is  the  deanery  of  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church,  or  the  warden  of  a  Vicars-Choral  college.  The 
true  source  of  the  college  of  scholars  is  ultimately  the  College  of 
Canons,  immediately  the  College  of  Vicars-Choral. 

Wykeham,  therefore,  in  following  Merton  followed  the  model  of 
the  colleges  of  clerics,  not  of  the  monasteries  of  monks.  He  greatly 
improved  on  his  model,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  scope.  And  here  is 
where  his  true  originality  comes  in.  At  Merton  there  were  only  a 
few  boys  mixed  with  the  older  students.  At  Queen's  the  founder 
designed  for  seventy-two  scholars,  but  he  had  only  means  to  provide 
for  a  dozen.  Wykeham  grasped  the  superiority  of  the  arrangement 
hit  on  by  accident  at  Salisbury,  after  the  removal  of  the  VaUey 
Scholars'  College  to  Oxford,  where  it  was  fed  from  the  Cathedral 
Grammar  School,  and  intentionally  adopted  by  Stapledon  in  founding 
his  Grammar  School  at  Exeter  to  feed  his  Exeter  College  in  Oxford. 
But  Wykeham  went  further.  His  cathedral  was  held  by  the  monks. 
He  was  not  therefore  hampered  by  a  flourishing  cathedral  school,  or 
by  a  chapter,  with  whom  he  could  not  afford  to  quarrel.  He  there- 
fore did  what  nobody  had  thought  of  doing  before.  Others  had 
created  collegiate  churches  for  university  students.  He  erected  one 
for  schoolboya  Before  then,  schools  for  boys  had  been  mere  append- 
ages to  other  institutions  existing  in  the  main  for  other  purposes. 
He  set  up  the  first  school  which  had  a  separate  and  independent 
existence,  existing  in  and  for  itself*  The  old  collegiate  churches  had 
been  bodies  which  kept  grammar-schools,  as  an  inseparable  accident 
indeed,  but  still  as  an  accident.     The  new  collegiate  church  was  a 
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'fcodjT,  the  esseaoe  of  which  was  the  Bohooh  Instead  of  the  boys 
being  sabordinate  to  the  canons,  the  canons  were  subsidiary  to 
the  boys,  Por  the  first  time,  the  boys  were  a  part  of  the  corporate 
body,  the  expressed  end  and  object  of  the  foundation.  **  The  warden 
and  scholars-clerks  of  Seynt  Marie  College  of  Winchester*'  is  still 
the  corporate  name,  and  the  Winchester  boys  are  still  the  chief  part 
of  the  corporation.  Perhaps  not  the  least  novelty  in  the  foundation 
was  the  scale  on  which  it  was  framed.  The  College  of  the  Valley 
Scholars  at  Sarum  had  an  income  of  £1)1  a  year  among  twenty 
scholars  ;  Lincoln  Cathedral  boarded  only  thirteen  grammar  scholars ; 
Stapledon  8  Exeter  School  had  only  the  same  number.  University 
College,  Oxford  J  had  £66  a  year,  for  a  master  and  eight  fellows. 
Qae^u'fl  College,  £177  for  a  wai-den,  ten  fellows,  and  eight  "  poor*' 
scholars.  Even  the  great  Merton  College  had  only  £307  for  a 
warden,  tw^enty  fellows,  and  eighteen  '*  poor  scholars/' 

Wykeham*8  Colleges  took  rank  with  the  great  collegiate  churches 
and  monasteries,  whose  possessions  had  been  granted  when  England 
was  mostly  waste,  and  had  accnmnlated  through  ages.  New  College 
for  its  warden,  seventy  fellows,  and  ten  *•  conducts  **  had  £969  a 
year,  Winchester  for  its  warden,  ten  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  and 
three  "conducts"  had  £710  gross  and  £028  net.  In  the  diocese  of 
Winchester  it  far  exceeded  in  importance  the  Cistercian  BeauHen 
with  its  £326  a  year,  and  Waverley  Abbey  with  its  £174  ;  and 
almost  rivalled  Alfred  the  Creates  magnificent  Benedictine  House  of 
Hyde,  with  its  mitred  Abbot  and  income  of  £890.     The  two  colleges 

jether  outshone  the  Cathedral  Monastery  itself  with  its  £1507  net. 

Education  and  educational  institutions  were  thus  given  au  im- 
portance in  the  world*s  eyes  which  they  had  never  before  possessed. 
The  idle  monks  no  longer  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  world's 
estimation  ;  the  friars*  influence  declined  before  the  new  class  of 
educated  secular  clergy.  Wjkeharu*s  **  poor  scholars"  gave  an 
impetofl  hardly  second  to  that  of  Wycliffe's  **  poor  priests"  to  the 
growth  of  learning  which  was  destined  to  produce  the  Renaissance, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Keformation.  A  Warden  of  New  College 
was  one  of  the  most  gealous,  if  not  the  most  respectable,  of  the 
filionaatic  visitors.  A  Wykehamical  Archdeacon  of  Winchester  was 
one  of  the  most  notable  victims  of  the  Marian  counter-revolution. 

Even  more  important  than  the  product  of  learned  clerics  was  the 
introduction  of  laymen  to  their  privileges,  **  Commoners  *'  counteracted 
the  unfortunate  influence  of  the  Priest-Fellows,  who  became  parasites  on 
the  scholars.  For,  unfortunately,  the  mere  Channtry-lViests  of  the 
original  Charter,  who  were  to  sing  for  Wykeham  s  soul,  while  the  boys 
were  doing  their  lessons,  grew  in  the  statutes  of  1400  to  be  Priest- 
Fellows,  and  became  the  governing  body  of  the  school.  Here  it  was 
•'not  Lroe  that  second  thoughts  are  best  ;  but  first  and  third  which 
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are  a  riper  first."  The  Fellows  devoured  the  snrplns  that  ahoald 
have  gone  to  the  boys,  to  the  improvement  alike  of  their  bodies  and 
minds,  by  better  commons  and  better  edncation.  Had  it  not  been 
for  commoners,  the  school  must  have  perished  by  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  statutable  stipends  to 
"the  masters  when  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  had  made  thenoi 
a  mockery.  Luckily,  the  fees  paid  by  commoners  kept  the  Master's 
•office  still  an  office  of  emolument,  and  enabled  him  to  keep  assistants, 
and  to  make  the  instruction  agreeable  to  the  times.  It  was  com- 
moners, too,  which  made  the  College  a  popular  institution  with  men 
of  position  and  power.  Without  them,  the  Fellows  would  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey,  and  Winchester  School  would  have  vanished  like 
the  Valley  Scholars  of  Salisbury  and  Wolsey's  College  at  Ipswich.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  refounded,  but  if  so,  it  would  have  been 
merely,  like  the  Cathedral  Schools  of  Canterbury  or  Rochester,  an 
appendage  to  a  larger  body,  without  life  or  the  means  of  living  of 
its  own. 

For,  with  the  exception  of  Eton,  whose  constitution  was  copied  in 
the  minutest  detail  from  Winchester — Henry  VI.  examined  the  very 
earth  of  Winchester  to  see  if  its  virtues  lay  there,  bought  there  the  very 
cloth  for  his  scholars'  gowns,  and  took  a  number  of  the  scholars  and  the 
Head-master  bodily  to  Eton — all  the  other  collegiate  schools  in  imita- 
tion of  Winchester  created  before  the  Reformation  perished  in  the 
dissolution  of  colleges  and  chauntries.  Higham  Ferrars  College,  a 
magnificent  creation  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  one  of  Wykeham's 
-earliest  scholars,  and  first  Fellow  of  New  College,  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  feed  All  Souls  as  Winchester  fed  New  College,  passed  (all  but  £10 
a  year)  into  private  hands.  The  Jesus  College  at  Rotherham,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Rotherham,  one  of  the  earliest  Etonians,  and  intended 
to  feed  Lincoln  College,  is  represented  by  a  few  feet  of  wall.  The 
<5ollege  at  Waynflete,  founded  by  another  Wykehamist,  the  first 
Provost  of  Eton,  has  not  even  a  wall  to  show.  The  college  at 
Ipswich,  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey — a  Waynfletian,  Head-master 
of  the  Magdalen  College  School  at  Oxford — ceased  to  exist  almost 
before  it  began  to  be.  The  Choristers'  School  at  Wells,  turned  into 
a  small  Winchester  by  Bishop  Bekyngton,  one  of  the  earliest  pio- 
ducts  of  Winchester,  and  Henry  VI.'s  chief  adviser  in  founding  Eton ; 
the  similar  school  at  Lincoln,  endowed  by  Bishop  Smith,  disappeared 
into  the  pockets  of  Edward  VI.  Winchester  and  Eton,  New  College, 
and  King's — a  quadruple  alliance  of  colleges — were  marked  for 
destruction  by  Henry  VIII.,  and,  with  all  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  were  included  in  the  Chauntry  Act  of  the  last  year  of 
his  reign.  They  were  saved  by  his  death,  and  specially  exempted 
from  the  Chauntry  Act  of  his  successor. 

Eton  and  Winchester  alone  remain  to  testify  what  these  foundations 
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might  have  been  and  done,  and  Tony  Lumptln  serves  to  show  what  the 
Average  English  squire  became  without  them*  We  can  hardly  esti- 
tnafe  what  we  lost  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  lligtam  Fen*ars 
and  the  rise  of  Rugby  under  its  two  oonsecutive  Winchester  Masters, 
Dr,  Arnold  and  his  predecessor,  who  carried  to  new  soil  the  fertile 
germ  of  self-government  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Wykehamical  idea  and  the  public  school  system.  Rugby  handed 
on  the  torch  to  JMarlborough  ;  Clifcoo^  Wellingt^tjn,  Haileybury,  Chel- 
tenham have  passed  it  on.  Bedford,  and  now  Bradfield,  have  gone 
back  to  Winchester  for  their  masters  and  model?.  Harrow  and 
Shrewsbury  got  their  inspiration  from  Eton,  and  the  Wykehamical 
idea  threatens  to  make  a  tour  of  the  world, 

Wykeham*8  foundation  has  been  successfol  enough  in  its  primary 
object  of  turning  out  scholars  to  be  bishops  and  cliancellors.  But 
its  crowning  glory  is  that  it  was  the  model  for  Eton  and  for  West- 
minster, and  in  later  days  for  Rugby  aod  Harrow,  and  the  rest. 

Wiocbester,  Eton,  Westminster,  as  being  the  earliest,  have  also 
had  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  politicians  and  politics  of  England, 
Their  democratisation  of  the  aristocracy,  and  aristocrutisation  of  the 
middle  class,  mingled  together  from  all  parts  of  I'iDgland,  and  meet- 
ing as  ecjuals  in  the  most  impressionable  jears  of  life,  have  had»  we 
may  conceive,  no  little  inOiience  in  making  progress  smooth  and 
contiDmius  instead  of  catastrophic.  By  lessening  tbi^  distance  between 
classes  and  districts,  bringing  together  wealth  and  birth  on  the  one 
hand  and  intellectual  ability  and  ambition  on  the  other,  they  have 
landed  to  soften  the  enmity,  which  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  brooght 
op  by  private  tutors  or  among  its  own  class  only,  has  provoked  from 
the  rich  middle  classes  and  the  able  poor  in  other  countries.  They 
have  enabled  us  to  advance  by  Reform  Bills  instead  of  Revolutions. 

Whether  William  of  Wykeham  intended  it  or  not,  he  might  well 
be  proud  that  his  foundation  stands  at  the  end  of  500  years  in  the 
aame  position  of  a  great  national  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
a|lper  and  middle  classes  as  it  did  on  the  opening  day,  and  that  the 
preasore  for  admission  to  its  wallF,  wliether  as  scholars  or  as  commoners; 
b  greater  than  it  has  ever  been,  or  than  it  is  for  any  other  school. 
Andf  aa  a  Catholic  bishop  in  advance  of  his  age  in  matters  religions 
aod  educational,  he  might  have  been  well  pleased  that  the  audacious 
attempt  lately  made  through  the  Head -masters*  Conference  to  claim 
our  public  gchoois  as  mere  seminaries  of  a  narrow  Anglicanism  and 
oatnorka  of  the  Church  Defence  Association,  was  frustrated  largely 
by  the  spirited  vindication  by  Dr.  Fearon,  the  present  Head-master 
of  Winchester^  of  this  and  other  public  schools  as  national  institutions 
open  to  all,  confined  to  no  religions  sect,  or  political  propaganda. 


AjiTHUK  F.  Leach, 


A  MAY-DAY  DIALOGUE. 


II. 

THE  lingering  winter  had  suddenly  changed  to  spring,  the  Uomaik 
spring  which  is  already  summer.  The  dust  lay  thick  along 
that  road  where  every  building  is  a  church  or  convent,  and  each 
dates  from  the  first  martyrs;  the  dust  was  like  a  bloom  upon  the 
clematis  and  elder,  where  a  hedge-row  interrupted  the  high 
crumbling  walls,  tufted  with  seeding  grasses  and  fringed  all  over 
with  weeds.  And  the  milky,  pale-blue  sky  of  summer  already 
seemed  to  draw  to  it  the  white  of  the  dust,  Uie  white  of  the  stones, 
the  whitish  glint  on  the  new  leaves,  to  make  of  it  all  that  strange 
symphony  in  mother-of-pearl,  and  alabaster  and  pearl,  which,  to- 
those  who  know  it,  characterises  the  South. 

''I  have  asked  you  to  take  this  dusty  walk,"  said  Donna  Maria, 
pushing  her  veil  back  and  drawing  a  deep  breath  of  relief  and 
satisfaction ;  ''  because,  since  one  can  do  nothing  on  this  hideous,, 
hideous  day  except  hope  it  may  not  be  so  hideous  after  all " 

*'  Good  heavens,  what  do  you  mean?  "  interrupted  Lady  Althea  ;. 
**  hideous  day  ?     Why  hideous  day,  with  this  sun  in  the  sky  ?  " 

"  Lady  Althea  has  actually  forgotten  that  this  is  May  Day,  that 
the  town  is  full  of  troops  and  police,  and  that  we  are  awaiting  the 
news  of  pillage  or  massacre  ! "  exclaimed  Boris.  "  Why  the  monks, 
in  yonder  convent  are  more  up  to  date,  for  they  double-locked  the 
gate  in  my  face,  and  shouted  through  the  grating,  '  Not  to-day, 
because  of  the  Revolution.' " 

''  You  see,  at  home  one  would  have  been  besieged  by  horrid  things 
—I  don't  mean  besieged  by  the  mob,"  explained  Donna  Maria, 
**  but  besieged  by  people's  disgusting  remarks  about  what  may 
happen,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  their  disgusting  thoughts ;  every  ono 
becomes  cowardly  or  envious,  wanting  to  imprison  or  shoot  the  other 
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party,  or  rather,  get  some  one  else  to  do  so ;  all  telliDg  lies  ta 
others  and  to  themselves,  the  Socialists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
hnit^jt^oish'  on  the  other.  And  one  would  be  besieged  also,  don*t  you 
know,  by  one's  own  fear  and  meanness  and  willingneas  that  anything 
should  have  happened  so  long  as  it  was  all  over." 

''  Instead  of  which,  in  this  part  of  the  world,"  answered  Baldwin, 
smiling  at  her  simplicity,  so  oddly  mixed  with  subtlety,  **  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  with  the  great  ruins  all  round  become  terraces 
and  walls  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  little  early  Christian 
churches  built  of  fragments  of  pagan  temples,  you  feel  consoled,  safe 
in  the  arms,  as  it  were,  of  Time,  who  is  really  the  one  safe  friend 
of  every  one*  And  the  dread  of  change,  the  thought  of  change^ 
diminishes,  is  dwarfed  to  nothingness  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
change  embodied  everywhere  around  us.** 

Donna  Maria  passed  her  arm  through  his.  "  Ah  !  *'  she  exclaimed, 
**  you  understand  it,  Baldwin.  That  is  why  Rome  is  the  place  where 
one  cau  feel  most  at  peace  ;  and  I  think,  perhaps,  the  place  where  one 
ought  to  feel  least  frightened.'" 

'*  But  why  should  one  be  fright-ened  anywhere  ? "  asked  Lady 
Althea*  with  great  simplicity,  *^  I  mean  why  should  one  allow 
oneself  to  become  so  ?  It  has  struck  me  very  much,  hearing  people 
talk  of  this  first  of  May,  and  of  the  things  of  which  it  is  the  fore- 
runner, that  tliey  seem  not  only  to  be  afraid,  but  to  consider  it 
proper  to  be  afraid.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  should 
very  carefully  discourage  any  tendency  to  be  frightened  about  the 
world's  future.  The  future  is  necessarily  the  dark ;  and  we  must 
not  fill  the  dark  with  imaginaiy  traps  and  phantoms.  If  coming 
miseries  are  inevitable,  then  panic  is  but  an  additional  agony  in  vain ; 
and  if  we  might  struggle  against  them,  panic  will  unfit  us  to  do  so." 

*'  It  seems  easy  to  you,''  replied  Boris,  awakening  from  his  usual 
gloomy  apathy  ;  ''  but  the  proof  how  difficult  it  is,  how  few  there  are 
tike  you.  Lady  Althea,  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
wretchedness  has  always  been  due  to  this  tendency  to  be  frightened." 

'*  I  didn't  mean  it  was  easy  not  to  be  frightened  when  there  was 
something  to  be  frightened  aboat,"  Lady  iVlthea  hastened  to  correct. 
**  Nobody  can  tell  till  they  have  tried  whether  their  nerves  would 
bear  the  strain,  and  whether  they  would  not  bo  cowards  at  the 
moment  of  danger*  I  don't  suppose  I  am  a  brave  woman  at  all. 
But  surely,  if  we  tried,  we  might  be  intrepid  at  least  in  facing  a 
thought;  we  might  be  trained  to  possess  ourselves  at  least  in  mind, 
axid  wait  till  we  are  frightened  in  our  nerves.  As  regards  May-daya 
and  Bo  forth,  we  should  not  take  to  heart  the  horrors  of  the  future. 
They  can  only  be*  at  the  worst,  perceived  by  individuals ;  and  is  not 
the  individual  liable  already  in  the  present  to  the  very  worst  that  can 
hftUl  him  ?     Grief,  loss  of  fortune  and  friends,  untimely  or  horrible^ 
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death  ?  The  individnal,  therefore,  has  merely  his  chance  of  every- 
day calamity  increased  by  a  very  small  additional  probability.  As  to 
the  race,  we  now  know  that,  in  the  long  ron,  it  mast  benefit  by  all 
political  and  social  change,  since  change  of  this  sort  means  what  the 
race  insists  upon ;  and  benefit  daily  more  qaickly  and  completely,  as 
the  world  moves  quicker  and  quicker.  Will  certain  things  be 
lost  for  our  grandchildren  ?  But  can  we  be  sure  that  they  would 
value  those  things?  We  forget  that  not  circumstances  only,  but 
man  also  will  change ;  and  we  judge  of  a  future  for  which  we  are 
unfitted  by  the  habits  and  necessities  of  the  present." 

**  Quite  true,  quite  true,"  said  Baldwin,  gravely,  wondering  for  the 
hundredth  time  at  the  girl's  simple  stoicism. 

^'  Quite  true,"  cried  Donna  Maria  ;  ^'  but  you  forget  that  while  all 
is  righting  itself  in  the  long  run,  there  may  be  an  infinite  waste  of 
human  wealth,  of  civilisation  slowly  elaborated  and  rashly  destroyed, 
a  terrible  waste  of  time  and  of  sufiering.  The  northern  races  came 
to  share  what  had  been  produced — of  thought,  feeling,  beauty,  wealth — 
by  the  races  of  the  south,  that  they  might,  eventually,  add  to  it  all, 
as  they  have  done.  But  meanwhile,  think  of  the  ruin,  the  irreparable 
waste  that  took  place  in  that  process  of  sharing  I  I  sometimes  tax 
myself  with  prejudice  and  cowardice,  with  excessive  conservatism,  be- 
cause I  would  fain  hold  tight  to  certain  ideas,  now  become  almost  in- 
stincts, of  decorum,  of  right  and  wrong,  or  what  we  still  call  by  these 
names.  But,  even  if  I  exaggerate,  am  I  not  right  at  bottom  ? 
Surely  the  bulk  of  what  the  Past  has  left  behind,  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  thoughts  and  institutions,  is  Eound  enough  ;  we  need  only  weed 
away  what  has  come  down,  half-dead,  to  us,  and  add  new  things  to 
suit  new  times.  I  know  I  don't  do  it  enough  myself,  so  you  will 
think  this  all  prejudice.  But  only  ask  yourselves  whether  it  is  not 
trae  that  infinitely  the  larger  part  of  us  must  always  be  the  Past's. 
What  can  the  present,  which  is  but  a  moment,  bring  into  competition 
with  the  centuries  and  adons  ?  I  am  afraid  lest  in  the  great  changes 
of  the  future,  we  may  waste  a  moral  and  intellectual  capital,  in  in- 
stincts, feelings,  aversions  and  ideals,  far  surpassing  in  value  any 
material  wealth  which  may  be  wasted.  I  am  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  what  may  come  in  the  way  of  vandalism  towards  our 
soul." 

*  In  front  of  them  stretched  the  long,  white  road,  where  a  string  of 
carts,  with  the  characteristic  leather  umbrella,  sent  up  a  cloud  of  dust 
into  the  blue  sky,  as  they  went  with  jingling  bells.  Every  now  and 
then  the  weed-draped  walls  on  either  side,  the  palings  of  dried  reeds, 
were  broken  by  some  old-fashioned  country  house,  with  a  vista  of 
laurel  hedge  and  statue-peopled  avenue  through  its  gates,  and  more 
frequently  by  the  little  paved  square  before  some  rarely  opened  little 
basilica. 
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**  Let  us  go  in !  *'  exclaimed  Donna  Maria,  as  they  noticed  in 
pABsing  that  one  of  them  was  standing  open, 

'*  1  like  your  expression — vandalism  to  otir  sout"  said  Baldwin,  as 
they  stood  in  the  little  empty  church,  its  tesselated  pavement  uneven 
from  age,  its  marble  columns  opaque  with  damp^  the  frescoes  peeling 
from  its  choir,  and  all  its  melancholy  emptineBs  exhaling  decay  at  the 
contact  of  the  warm  spring  air.  ^*  It  means  a  great,  great  danger ; 
it  ought  to  mean  a  great,  great  duty.  The  duty  of  diminiahiog,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  the  conflict  in  which  such  acts  of  vandalism  take 
place;  the  duty  consequently  of  being  unprejudiced,  just,  liberal,  of 
giving  instead  of  waiting  that  things  be  taken,  of  opening  doors 
I  that  they  may  not  be  broken  in ;  the  duty  of  keeping  one's  temper ; 
,,the  duty,  alx)ve  all,  of  trying  to  learn  our  duty/* 

•*  You  mean,  I  suppose,"  asked  Lady  Althea,  as  they  passed  out 
of  the  church  into  the  warmth  and  light  outside,  "that  we  expose 
civiUsation  to  great  dangers  by  our  besetting  fear  of  letting  things 
take  their  own  course,  by  our  efforts  to  prevent  or  regulate  all 
change ;  by  our  assumption  of  knowing  what  is  good  for  people 
I  botter  than  they  can  know  themselves ;  what  will  be  right  in  the 
future  before  the  future  has  come.  You  mean  all  that  system  of 
protecting  and  directing  which  is  due  to  an  extraordinary  marriage 
of  preeumptuousness  and  timidity,  of  irresponsibility  and  meddle- 
someness ?  " 

**  I  mean  that,  but  more  besides*  Of  course,  the  more  dogmatic 
ttnd  rabid  we  are,  the  more  dogmatic  and  rabid  will  become  our 
'  opponents,  and  the  more  chance  there  wilt  be  of  things  finding  their 
level  with  a  maximum  of  breakage  in  the  process ;  the  more  chance 
of  such  wisdom  and  dooorum  as  has  been  hitherto  acquired  of  being 
lost  in  the  scuffle  over  the  new  right  and  wrong/* 

**  Toleration  in  short — the  virtue  to  which  I  cannot  attain  !  *'  com- 
\  tnented  Donna  Maria  very  sadly, 

**  Yes,  toleration ;  toleration  to  which  you  will  have  to  attain,  dear 
Donna  Marisj  if  merely  that  your  adversaries  may  approach  and  see 
bow  much  wisdom  and  charm  there  is  in  the  very  tendencies  they 
abominate  most*  But  besides  tolerating  other  folk's  opinion,  we 
must  do  another  thing  if  we  wish  to  diminish  the  coming  struggle 
and  the  coming  wasting  and  destroying/' 

**  And  what  is  that,  Baldwin  ? '' 

*'I  should  think,"  answered  Boris  bitterly,  ''that  as  Baldwin  has 
]oat  asked  prejodice  and  hatred  to  be  tolerant,  he  is  now  going  to 
umplete  his  panacea  by  getting  un scrupulousness  and  rapacity  to  be 
lion^et.  By  that  simple  means  we  shall  avoid  all  collisions^  and 
conseqoeiQtly  all  breakages/' 

"It  is  not  because  we  cannot  save  everything/'  rejoined  Lady 
Althea  rather  warmly,  **  that    we    should    not   save  what  we    can. 
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Because  there  are  people  who  can  never  be  made  tolerant  or 
honest,  shall  those  who  might  become  so  r^nain  intolerant  and 
dishonest  ?  It  is  terrible  to  think  how  much  of  the  world's  evil  is 
due  to  people  being  mischievons  simply  because  they  have  never  been 
shown  their  mischievonsness.  Think  what  a  natural  power — like  that 
of  tides  and  winds — is  being  wasted  or  made  destructive  in  all  the 
innumerable  people  who  are  hurting  their  neighbours  inadvertently, 
or  under  the  impression  of  doing,  them  good." 

"  Precisely  so,"  answered  Baldwin.  "  Of  all  the  things  which  the 
world  wastes — and  it  makes  pretty  free  with  wealth,  health,  time, 
and  pain — ^the  worst  waste  is  that  of  intelligence  and  goodness.  A 
very  good  woman  once  remarked  in  my  presence,  that  God  intended 
us  to  do  our  duty  arul  a  little  more.  The  little  more  is  doubtless 
-done  by  good  people ;  but,  is  the  duty  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is,"  said  Lady  Althea  drily ;  "  for  we  take  care  to 
make  our  duty  very  easy  to  perform.  For  instance,  how  many  people 
ask  themselves,  I  wonder,  whether  the  source  of  theii*  income  is  clean  ? 
Save  that  ancient  Boman  who  answered  that  money  always  smells 
sweet,  there  are  but  few  who  are  thus  curious  about  their  investments 
and  trades  ;  they  consider  that  as  long  as  they  do  not  cheat  any  one-— 
that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  they  keep  their  business  contracts,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  business  be  beneficial  or  damaging  to  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

'*  The  answer  of  that  ancient  Boman,"  put  in  Baldwin,  ^*  reminds 
me  of  a  case  in  point.  It  concerns  a  smell,  a  very  bad  smell,  but 
the  air  is  good  enough,  out  here,  to  allow  bad  smells  to  be  talked  of. 
This  one  exists,  for  a  number  of  very  simple  mechanical  reasons 
which  I  will  spare  you,  in  the  workshop,  kitchen,  and  bedroom  of  an 
excellent  carpenter  who  sometimes  works  for  me " 

"  Tell  me  his  address,"  interrupted  Donna  Maria.  *'  That  smell 
shall  be  at  an  end  to-morrow." 

Baldwin  shook  his  head  sadly. 

'*I  fear  my  poor  carpenter  will  end  before  the  smell.  He  is 
consumptive,  and  has  some  internal  trouble  connected  with  blood 
poisoning.  His  wife  had  typhoid  after  childbirth  ;  the  whole  family 
has  had  influenza  of  the  worst  type  and  frequent  fevers ;  finally,  a  boy 
has  died  of  diphtheria ;  all  this  in  l^ss  than  a  year.  The  house  my 
oarpenter  inhabits  belongs  to  a  descendant  of  that  ancient  Roman ; 
he  is  not  an  usurer,  like  his  ancestor,  but  a  very  excellent,  kind 
young  man,  with  a  kind  young  wife  and  nicely  brought  up  children. 
He  cannot  afford  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  except  by  quadrupling 
the  rent,  because  the  house  is  letting  cheap  on  account  of  the  smell 
being  there.  Were  the  smell  destroyed,  my  carpenter  would  be 
dislodged  also,  and  forced  to  go :  to  a  worse  house,  perhaps  with  as 
bad  a  smell.     So  it  comes  tOi^the  curious  fact  that  my  carpenter 
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aplores  me,  and  I  implore  yon,  to  allow  him  to  end  hia  days  in 
[>ixipaiiy  with  that  smell*" 

Donna  Maria  had  restrained  herself  with  difiiculty. 

**  But  it  is  too  horrible !     It  must  not  be !     Whether  he  likes  it 

or  no,  he  shall  not  liye  any  longer  with   that  smell.      It  is  a  public 

disgrace  !     The  prince — for  I  know  whom  you  mean — must  sell  the 

f  honse  or  pull  it  down,  and  the  town  must  erect  proper  workmen's 

dweUinga  in  its  place/* 

"  And  it  is  you/*  exclaimed  Boris,  "  who  hate  the  thought  of 
Socialism  ?  It  is  yoti  who  are  so  convinced — as  convinced  even  as 
Baldwin — that  everything  ought  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  and 
that,  as  Herbert  Spencer  teaches.  State  interference  will  end  in 
Egyptian  servitude  and  Chinese  stagnation !  Does  not  this  case  make 
you  understand  that  the  people  who  are  actually  sulferingj  or  actually 
seeing  others  suffer  all  day  long,  should  be  willing  to  buy  immediate 
relief  at  the  price  of  any  amount  of  Egyptian  bondage  and  Chinese 
stagnation  in  the  future  ?  And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  if  Socialism 
does  come,  if  gradually  we  find  ourselves  fed,  housed,  clothed, 
educated,  and  finally  of  course  broaght  into  existence  by  govern- 
ment regulation,  it  will  be  less  the  fault  of  the  poor  grabbing  for 
immediate  food  and  leisure,  than  that  of  the  rich,  impatient  to 
devolve  tlie  responsibility  of  relieving  misery  upon  some  one  else's 
shoulders/' 

"Well,  then,"  answered  Donna  Maria  desperately,  'Met  the  indi* 
vidual  find  the  remedy  for  individual  evih" 

'^  Vou  mean,  let  Baldwin's  carpenter  light  the  smell  unaided  or 
get  reconciled  to  it  ?  '* 

'*  No,  Boris,  Let  the  prince  cease  drawing  rent  out  of  that  in- 
famous house.  I  will  write  to  him  as  soon  as  I  get  home.  He  will 
do  it ;  he  is  a  good  young  man." 

'*  But  you  will  merely  be  doing  an  awful  injustice,  Maria,  to  the 
te&ante  of  the  prince's  other  houses,"  said  Lady  Althea  sadly,  "  The 
whole  quarter  belonging  to  him  is  in  a  similar  condition.  He  is 
waiting  for  the  Tiber  works  to  raise  the  value  of  that  part  of  the 
town  ;  then  be  will  boiild  better  houses  for  a  better  class  of  people. 
His  father  brought  the  ground  with  this  in  view  ;  and  if  the  prince 
were  to  build  better  houses  and  let  them  at  tlie  pr^ent  rents  he  would 
mmply  be  a  beggar  to-morrow." 

•  **  Oh,  a   beggar  !  '*  ejcclaimed   Donna  Maria.      '*  A  million  less  in 
a  fortune  of  millions !  ** 

*'  1  don't  mean  that  I  should  be  a  beggar  in  his  place,"  rejoined 
l^dy  Althea;  **two  hundred  a  year  is  a  respectable  fortune  in  my 
€f«s,  but  then  I  don't  keep  up  iJve  standard  of  civUisatimi,  You  have 
no  ri^t  to  expect  a  man  to  deprive  himself,  even  for  a  year,  of  any 
of  (be  things  which  he  baa  boen  taught  to  consider  indispenaable ; 
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and  he  has  been  taught  that  tvrentj  seirants  and  twenty-fonr  horses 
are  indispensable  to  a  man  of  his  rank.  Coont  ap,  and  yon  will  see 
that,  what  with  goests,  the  number  is  qnite  a  low  one." 

*'  Well  then,  what  ?  "  asked  Donna  Maria,  seating  herself  on  a  low 
wall  under  some  eacalyptoses,  and  gazing  despairingly  at  the  heaps 
of  broken  antique  masonry  and  heaps  of  modern  rubbish  of  the  little 
wilderness  they  had  come  to. 

"  Why,  I  should  say,"  answered  Lady  Althea,  drawing  patterns 
with  her  parasol  in  the  dust,  ''  alter  people's  notions  about  their  duty 
and  the  little  more.  This  whole  miserable  little  story  of  the  smell 
brings  home  to  me  once  more  what  I  have  been  thinking  ever  since, 
Mr.  Baldwin  first  taught  me  that  our  conduct  was  good  or  bad, 
according  as  it  made  more  people  happy  or  wretched.  It  seems  to 
me  that  people  should  be  trained  (and  civilisation  should  consist  in 
such  training)  to  a  certain  larger  unselfishness — not  the  unselfishness 
of  giving  up  a  toy-donkey  to  a  tiresome  brother,  or  sacrificing  liberty 
and  usefulness  to  a  prejudiced  father  or  mother — in  the  same  way 
that  they  are  trained  to  a  certain  elementary  decency  and  politeness. 
You  shake  your  head,  Monsieur  Boris  ?  I  don't  see  why  putting  the 
good  of  the  world  before  one's  own,  in  the  sense  of  sacrificing  the 
smaller  interest  in  case  of  conflict,  should  necessarily  carry  us  to 
any  marvellous  feats  of  charity  and  heroism.  It  would  lead  to  the 
habit  of  simply  asking  ourselves — very  much  as  we  ask  ourselves  at 
present  whether  this  or  that  is  customary  or  fashionable — '  how  will 
such  a  thing  afiect  other  people '  ?  It  would  lead  to  the  not  very 
ascetic  or  very  heroic  renouncing  of  such  advantages  to  oneself  as 
are  bought  by  an  unfair  disadvantage,  nay,  by  any  real  disadvantage 

to  others A  better  understanding  of  duty,  and  consequent 

doubt  of  the  likelihood  of  the  '  little  more,'  would,  with  time,  acquire 
an  habitual  restraining  power  against  getting  money  from  unhealthy 
houses,  bad  professions,  or  extortionate  bargains  ;  a  positive  prejudice 
analogous  to  the  one  which  at  present  prevents  many  enlightened 
persons  from  allowing  their  children  to  keep  a  shop  or  learn  a  trade. 
Such  things  would  get  to  be  considered  as  unfitting  for  a  lady  or 
a  gentleman.  Don't  you  think,"  concluded  Lady  Althea,  looking  up 
with  an  earnest,  serene  face,  '^  that  to  teach  children  the  possible 
connection  between  money  and  typhoid  stenches  might  be  the  most 
useful  form  of  elementary  chemistry  ?  And  that  to  have  a  notion 
of  the  life  of  a  coal  miner  or  of  the  condition  of  a  cottier  would  be 
more  useful  than  to  be  able  to  draw  a  map  of  Northumberland  or  to 
tell  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  ?  " 

Boris  shook  his  head.  ''  Is  it  not  wiser  to  let  people  defend  them- 
selves against  nuisances  and  sufierings?  They  know  their  own 
interests  best,  and  need  not  be  forestalled  by  other  people's  scruples. 
L  am  a  believer  in  spontaneity,  and  I  think  the  carpenters  of  the 
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fatare  are  aot  likely  to  allow  their   landlords  to   fiirniBh  them  with 
typhoid  and  diphtheria." 

**  But  meanwhile,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  parbicaUr  present  carpeDter's 
typhoid  and  diphtheria  should  not  have  been  forestalled  by  a  scruple, 
since  It  could  have  been  forestalled  by  nothing  else,"  answered  Lady 
Althea  calmly.  **  I  believe  in  spontaneity  also,  but  I  don't  see  w^hy 
that  should  make  one  disbelieye  in  man's  spontaneous  efforts  at  deal- 
ing fairly.  For  the  rest,  half  of  oar  existence,  energy,  and  sub- 
stance does  in  the  present  go  towards  defending  ourselves  and  our 
interests  against  persons  who  decline  to  forestall  us  with  scruples : 
police,  lawj  the  magistracy,  prisons,  hangmen,  documents,  inspectors, 
fines,  walls,  locks  and  keys,  and  spring  guns,  are  all  here  in  default 
of  those  scruples.  So  are  armies,  navies,  fortresses,  munitions,  con- 
scriptions, and  ail  the  things  by  which  the  blood  of  nations  is  drawn 
80  freely.  .  .  *  So,  don't  you  think  that,  although  inevitable  perhaps 
at  present,  the  system  of  letting  people  protect  themselves  against  the 
Ifeick  of  conscience  and  forethought  of  others,  does  involve  a  stupen- 
dona  degree  of  wastef  alness  ?  iVnd  that  if  the  rival  system  of  fore- 
stalling evil  to  others  by  an  exercise  of  thought  and  will  could  come 
a  little  into  vogue,  there  might  be  some  economy  of  wealth,  and  time, 
and  energy,  and  happiness ! '' 

"  I  think,**  Baldwin  summed  up,  "that  Lady  Althea  might  formu- 
late in  some  sach  manner  her  notion,  in  which  I  wholly  concur,  of 
onr  duty  in  protecting  others — to  protect  others  from  ourselves,  from 
the  injury  which  may  be  done  them  by  our  desires,  our  vanity  and 
aloth  ;  and  to  protect  them  from  the  waste  of  time^  strength,  and 
happiness  implied  in  protecting  themselves  against  os." 

**  And  meanwhile/^  asked  Donna  Maria  impatiently,  '*  who  is  going 
to  protect  the  carpenter  ?  '* 

**  1  fear,  my  dear  iJonna  Maria,*'  answered  Baldwin  sadly,  **  that, 
except  so  far  as  a  few  palliatives  may  go,  you  might  as  well  ask  who 
ifl  going  to  protect  the  men  who  built  the  pyramids.  The  suffering 
wo  see  around  us,  although  unfortunately  not  over,  belongs,  in  a 
ieime,  and  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  past,  and  our  efforts  can  very 
rarely  have  a  retrospective  action  ;  and  the  evil  we  see  nearest  our 
haad  is  often  really  utterly  beyond  our  reach ;  that  is  why,  in 
trying  to  remedy,  we  usually  upset  other  things,  but  do  not  succeed 
in  removing  it.  The  more  reason,  therefore,  that  we  should  spare 
no  effort  for  the  future,  since  the  present  already  belongs  to  the 
past/* 

The  gate  at  which  they  had  long  been  ringing  had  at  last  been 
opened,  and  they  had  entered  a  long  avenue  of  enciilyptus,  running 
through  a  field  of  vines  and  vegetables^  and  leading  to  a  quaint  porched 
diardi,  which  from  the  road  below  reminded  one  of  certain  bac'<- 
gronmls  in  Signorelli's  frescoes  of  monastic  life.     The  place  wa^  now 
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a  reformatory,  in  the  hands  of  some  white-garbed  monks,  who  were 
working  silently  about  the  place.  Near  the  convent  the  encalyptna 
avenue  was  massed  into  a  little  grove.  One  could  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  straight  boles,  smooth  like  the  fairest  skin,  of  delicate, 
almost  Sesh-coloured  brown,  wherever  the  grey  bark  has  recently 
peeled  off,  and  silvery  in  the  rough  parts  ;  the  beauty  of  that  foliage 
which  hangs  so  close,  yet  never  clings,  those  wisps  of  cinnamon- 
coloured  straw  hanging  among  it.  In  that  place,  by  the  reddish 
medisBval  brickwork  of  the  little,  belfried  church,  fragments  of  broken 
antique  sculpture  lying  about  in  the  bushes,  and  monks  and  red- 
jacketed  convict  boys  working  silently  all  round,  these  trees,  straight, 
bare,  with  their  tangled  folii^e  and  half-flayed  trunks  and  wisps  of 
hanging  bark,  had  an  odd,  ascetic  look,  making  one  think  of  some 
statue  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  straight,  rigid,  fever- 
stricken,  with  shining  emaciated  limbs  beneath  his  goatskin. 

The  austerity  of  the  place,  but  particularly  the  story  of  the 
carpenter,  were  making  Donna  Maria  very  thoughtful. 

"  Listen,"  she  said ;  '^  what  you  have  been  saying,  caro  Baldwin, 
has  brought  home  to  me  some  thoughts  with  which  I  have  been 
messing  and  muddling  ever  since  I  read  Tolstoi's  '  Que  Faire,'  and 
you  made  me  read  some  books  of  political  economy  to  show  me 
where  he  was  mistaken.  That's  the  worst  of  living  in  the  world  and 
trying  to  do  things  one's  thoughts  never  get  properly  thought  out. 
Anyhow,  here  they  are.  I  understand  that,  economically  speaking, 
by  an  adjustment  inevitable  in  the  present  condition  of  wealth,  I 
(and  by  myself  I  mean  of  course  all  people  who  don't  do  anything) 
have  a  right  to  all  the  time  and  strength  and  skill  which  other  people 
give  me,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  actual  services,  but  more  usually 
in  that  of  various  properties,  in  return  for  wages  directly  or  indirectly 
paid  by  me.  That  by  such  payments  I  can  buy  services  or  provisions 
is  due  inevitably  to  the  fact  that  I  possess  capital  which  I  can  lend 
out  at  interest.  And  that  I  should  be  able  to  lend  out  capital  at 
interest  has  been  in  modem  times,  and  probably  for  some  time  yet  will 
be,  a  less  evil  to  mankind  at  large  than  that  capital  should  be  possessed 
by  the  State,  and  individual  effort  hampered  by  artificial  equality. 
This  is  the  case,  is  it  not? — at  least  according  to  your  economic 
books  or  Herbert  Spencer.  I  am  benefiting  by  representing,  as  it- 
were,  the  less  of  two  evils." 

''Precisely  so,"  interrupted  Boris,  "  but  yoii  have  yourself  defined 
the  condition  as  the  less  of  two  evils.  It  was  also  the  less  of  two- 
evils  that  the  Spartans  should  possess  Helots,  that  the  Roman  people 
should  have  been  crushed  by  a  land-grabbing  aristocracy,  that  the 
feudal  lord  should  have  vanquished  his  Jacques,  and  Crassus  have 
defeated  Spartacus.  Each  of  these  was  the  lesser  evil  of  two 
evUs,  but  it  was  itself  a  great  evil>  the  mother  of  other  great  evils^ 
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and  the  motlier  also  of  many  other  dreadful  similar  alternatives. 
That  Crassas  should  have  conquered  Sparfcacus  was  better  in  one 
way  ;  but  the  fate  of  Spartacus  and  his  fellow  thralls  was  ultimately 
avenged  in  one  of  the  many  miseries  of  bankrupt,  discordant  Borne. 
We  are  apt  to  overlook  this  factj  that  the  lesser  of  two  evils  is  not  a 
go<:>d  thing.  It  would  have  been  iniinitely  better  had  Spartacua 
not  required  to  be  defeated,  or  had  the  wickedness  of  his  victors 
(though  probably  less  than  would  have  been  hiB  own  wickedness  and 
that  of  his  companions)  not  been  inevitable  like  his  misery  and 
rebellion.'* 

•'  That  IE  just  what  I  mean  !  '*  erclaimed  Donna  Maria,  "  does  it 
not  lie  with  us,  or  rather  does  it  not  depend  upon  our  views  and 
oharactefj  to  make  the  safer  alternative  itself  less  fruitful  of  harm  ? 
Yon  will  say  I  am  always  reverting  to  the  same  idea,  but  the  revert- 
ing is  juet  what  makes  one  hope  the  idea  may  be  a  true  one.  Look  : 
I  feel  that  although  in  consideration  of  certain  economic  necessities, 
it  IB  legitimate  that  I  should  have  all  fatiguing  and  disagreeable  work 
done  for  me,  and  done  by  people  whom  I  merely  provide  with  what 
is  requisite  to  fit  them  for  that  work.   .   ,   ,   ." 

**  That  is  quite  true,"  broke  in  Boris,  who  only  saw  the  pessimistic 
points  in  any  argument.  **  We  spend  upon  those  who  serve  us  only 
as  W6  should  spend  upon  an  auimal  or  a  machine,  the  cost  of  keeping 
it  in  working  order.  And  if  rich  folk  appear  to  do  more  for  their 
domestic  servants,  it  is  merely  because  a  certain  superfluity  above 
Bieire  cost  of  subsistence  and  reproduction,  a  certain  comfort  and  de- 
oencjf  is  as  necessary  to  lit  a  human  being  for  approaching  their 
persons  and  ministering  to  their  persona!  wants  as  an  extra  amount 
of  feeding  and  grooming  is  necessary  to  fit  a  horse  to  carry  us  on  his 
back  instead  of  dragging  a  manure  cart/' 

*'  You  have  expressed  it  perfectly,  Boris,*'  went  on  Donna  Maria 
sadly.  "  Well,  to  return,  although  I  feel  I  have  a  right,  on  account 
of  economic  possibilities  and  necessities,  thus  to  accept  so  much  com- 
fort and  leisure  and  luxury  in  return  for  virtually  nothing  at  all — for 
life  without  comfort  and  leisure  is  nothing — yet  I  feel  that  I  have  no 
r^ht  thus  to  t^ke  and  not  give,  no  right  on  account  of  the  neces- 
lilaes  and  possibilities  of  the  homan  soul.  As  the  possessor  of  so 
mwdtx  eapital  at  a  time  when  capital  exchanges  at  such  or  such  another 
mte  with  labour,  I  cannot  give  higher  prices  for  the  material  services 
which  furnish  me  with  so  much  leisure  and  comfort  :  if  I  did  I  should 
eta  ply  be  pauperising  the  working  class.'* 

"  We  never  ask/'  murmured  Boris  to  himself,  *^  whether  all  this 
time  we  have  not  been  pauperising  the  idle  classes.** 

**  Bttt,  as  the  possessor  of  a  bi-ain  and  nervous  system,  let  me  call  it 
Mvlr  capable  of  profiting  by  this  additional  leisure  and  comfort,  I  have 
no  right  to  mthhold  from  those  to  whom  this  leisure  and  comfort  are 
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due,  the  intellectual  and  moral  fruits  which  cannot  be  produced  with- 
out them,  and  which  are  almost  as  valuable  and  necessary  to  the  class 
which  cannot  obtain  them  for  itself  (being  busy  obtaining  my  leisure 
and  comfort)  as  what  that  class  furnishes  to  myself.  Hence,  as  much 
as  I  have  a  right  to  insist  on  a  certain  amount  of  material  work  being 
done  for  me  in  return  for  my  capital  by  those  whom  my  capital  brings 
into  and  keeps  in  existence^  so  much  also  have  they  the  right  to  insist 
upon  a  certain  amount  of  mental  and  moral  work  being  done  for  them 
by  those  faculties  in  us  which  are  brought  into  and  kept  in  existence  by 
the  higher  dose  of  leisure  and  comfort  In  all  past  co-operation  between 
classes  set  aside  for  different  lives  there  has  been,  ostensibly  at  least, 
an  understanding  of  such  give  and  take ;  and  it  is  only  nowadays 
that  people  have  lost  all  shame  and  given  the  human  animal  only 
enough  to  keep  him  useful." 

"  Tou  speak,  my  dear  cousin,  exactly  as  did  the  monks  whose  rule 
did  not  include  Uieir  working  as  these  good  white  creatures  are 
doing.  The  world  was  to  keep  them  in  food  and  lodging  and  clothing, 
and  they  were  to  keep  the  world — allow  me  the  expression — ^in 
spiritual  requisites  by  dint  of  hard  praying.  This  was  quite  fair  so 
long  as  the  world  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  these  prayers ;  but  once 
it  ceased  to  do  so,  it  began  to  wonder  whether  these  holy  people  were 
not  receiving  good  clothing  and  shelter  in  return  for  nothing  at  all." 

'^  But  in  this  case,"  answered  Lady  Althea,  "  some  of  the  prayers 
are  manifestly  efficacious,  a  very  small  minority  are  giving  something 
in  return.  As  to  the  majority,  I  confess  that  so  far  from  giving  any 
spiritual  food  to  the  workers,  they  seem  busily  employed  spoiling  the 
bread  and  spilling  the  wine  which  they  themselves  are  not  inclined  to 
consume.  However,  I  wish  every  one  thought  and  acted  like  Maria. 
We  look  forward — if  we  did  not  life  would  be  too  hideous — to  a 
fature  when  no  such  difference  will  exist ;  when  all  will  work,  without 
separation  of  class,  for  all ;  when  capital  will  be  sufficiently  plentifid 
and  labour  sufficiently  in  request  for  them  to  exchange  otherwise 
than,  as  Monsieur  Boris  says,  the  oats  and  the  work  of  a  horse.  But 
undoubtedly  the  coming  of  the  future,  its  very  possibility,  will  depend 
in  some  measure  upon  the  leisured  class  working  meanwhile  for  the 
unleisured,  upon  the  recognition  that,  in  the  measure  of  our  several 
strengths,  we  have  none  of  us  the  right  to  accept  and  not  give,  to 
profit  by  the  mere  accidental  economic  circumstances  which  give  us 
power  over  other  folk's  work.'' 

**  But  I  do  not  see/'  said  Boris,  "  by  what  mechanism  the  intel- 
lectual wealth  which  the  leisured  class  is,  according  to  you  and  to 
my  cousin,  bound  to  produce,  can  be  transferred,  however  piecemeal, 
to  a  class  too  busy  and  too  hungry  even  to  want  such  intellectual 
wealth.  All  the  philosophy  and  all  the  art  that  the  world  has  ever 
produced  would  be  mere  stones  instead  of  bread  to  the  tailors  of 
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AUan  Locke  and  the  miners  of  GerminaL  It  eeems  to  me  that  you 
are  all  of  you  basy  evading  the  terrible  fact  that,  eo  long  as  inevi- 
table causes  continue  to  make  capital  scarce  and  more  requisite  than 
labooTy  capital  will  continue  to  obtain  the  larger  share  of  the  wealth 
which  itself  and  labour  unite  in  producing.  And,  as  long  as  the 
wealth  which  ia  constantly  being  produced  is  divided  with  extreme 
ineigiiality  between  the  capitalist  class  (which  also  comprises  the  class 
of  expensively  trained,  highly-paid  workers)  and  the  labouring  class, 
there  must  be  the  evils  of  excessive  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  eixoessive  poverty  on  the  other;  of  wastefulness  and  misery,  of 
idleness  and  of  overwork." 

**  That  is  quite  true,"  replied  Lady  Althea;  **but  the  fact  of 
this  being  the  result  of  inevitable  natural  processes  does  not  neces- 
sarily militate  against  a  possibility  of  diminishing  the  painfulness  of 
this  inevitable  result.  Let  me  explain  by  an  analogy  :  Extreme  cold 
and  extreme  heat  are  also  the  result  of  inevitable  natural  processes ; 
yet  we  have  found  the  means  of  diminishing  their  painful  and  mis- 
chievous etiects ;  in  fact,  if  we  had  not,  the  human  race  would  have 
long  ceased  to  exist*  And  if  we  are  able  to  equalise  and  render 
supportable  so  many  of  the  inevitable  excesses  of  nature  (indeed,  to 
do  90  represents  three-quarters  of  man's  work  on  earth),  tempering 
heat  with  cold  and  cold  with  heat,  and  uniting  opposite  qualities  into 
such  compounds  as  serve  our  purposes,  ought  we  not  also  to  render 
more  supportable  the  phenomenon  of  capitaFs  superiority  over 
labour,  by  tempering  extreme  poverty  with  the  excess  of  extreme 
riches?" 

"  Bat  that  is  what  pious  people  have  been  preaching  and  practising 
ever  since  the  world  began,  my  dear  Lady  Althea;  and  it  is  what  we 
DOW  call  pauperisation/' 

*•  Pardon  me,  Boris,*'  answered  Baldwin  ;  **  what  Lady  Althea  is 
allading  to — 1  know  it  because  I  have  so  often  had  the  honour  of 
discussing  these  matters  with  her — what  Lady  Althea  is  alluding  to 
is  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  what  has  been  considered  rather  a 
fioe  than  a  virtue  till  our  own  day,  and  it  is  called  Sitcing.^' 

Donna  Maria  turned  suddenly  round,  where  she  had  seated  herself 
on  a  terrace  wall,  overlooking  vineyards  and  farm-buildings,  and  great 
toirering  ruins,  with  only  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  horizon  to 
remind  them  that  they  were  within  the  walls  of  a  great  city.  * '  Is  that 
why  you  were  so  unsympathising  about  my  buying  those  pearls  the 
day  before  yesterday  ?  I  felt  that  you  considered  me  unprincipled, 
and  I  was  determined  I  wouldn*t  ask  you  why,  since  you  wouldn't 
toll  me." 

Baldwin  merely  laughed  as  he  looked  into  the  valley  below^  screen- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hand  against  the  effulgence  of  the  setting  sun. 
Bat  bis  laagh,  though  without  bitterness,  was  very  sad* 
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''  My  dear  Donna  Maria,"  he  answered,  ^'  yon  really  require  no 
further  explanations;  yon  have  been  reading  a  lot  of  books  on 
political  economy,  and  yon  summed  up  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour  quite  admirably  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  cannot  tell  you  any- 
thing you  have  not  read  a  dozen  times  over." 

Lady  Althea  turned  pale  as  he  spoke  these  words.  It  seemed  to 
her  very  ungenerous  on  the  part  of  her  former  teacher  thus  to  resent, 
however  impersonally,  the  indifference  with  which  his  teachings  were 
usually  met ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  sternness  in  her  character 
made  her  fear  that  Baldwin's  disappointment  in  his  audience  would 
result  in  his  ceasing  to  address  it.  But  Donna  Maria  had  the  oon- 
fidingness  of  one  who  is  full  of  the  power  of  forgiveness,  and  also 
occasionally  in  need  of  it  from  others. 

*'  Nothing  that  I  have  not  read,  very  possibly,"  she  answered ; 
'^  but  evidently  something  of  which  I  have  not  benefited  by  reading. 
So,  won't  you  explain  ?  " 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  the  first  time  that  Baldwin  had  repeated  his 
explanations ;  but  as  experience  taught  him  day  by  day  how  little 
anything  we  say  is  listened  to,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  repeat 
the  same  thing  a  thousand  times  over  on  the  bare  chance  of  being 
listened  to  the  thousand  and  first. 

^'  You  were  asking,"  he  began,  ''  what  most  honest  people  must  ask 
themselves  at  least  once  in  their  life :  are  we  worth  the  difference 
between  the  expense  of  our  keep  and  production  and  the  keep  and  pro- 
duction of  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves  ?  May  we  be  supposed 
to  give  them  in  the  present,  or  prepare  for  them  in  however  remote  a 
future,  anything  equivalent  in  importance  to  the  services  which  we 
receive  from  them,  and  in  return  for  which  (as  the  Socialists  have  seen 
quite  correctly)  we  give  them  a  portion  of  our  own  savings,  but  barely 
sufficient  to  breed,  groom,  and  train  our  human  beasts  of  burden  ? 
We  are  living,  as  you  quite  correctly  stated,  upon  the  result  of 
our  saving,  living  to-day  upon  the  product  of  what  we  might  have 
expended  yesterday  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  no  one  could  forbid  our  spend- 
ing that  money  yesterday  had  we  chosen,  we  are  at  liberty  to  spend 
its  fruit  to-day  as  we  please.  We  have  a  right  to  subsist  on  our 
capital  as  those  others  do  on  their  labour.  But  we  must  understand 
what  we  mean  by  right.  In  this  case  it  means  simply  that  mankind 
in  the  aggregate  has  found  it  more  convenient — owing  to  one  of  those 
wretched  choices  between  two  evils — to  leave  to  the  individual  his  free 
choice  in  the  matter  of  lending  his  savings,  as  it  has  left  to  the 
individual  his  free  choice  in  the  matter  of  lending  his  labour. 
But  social  convenience  (which  has  changed  many  a  time  and  may 
change  to-morrow)  apart,  have  we  a  moral  right  to  exist  better, 
more  comfortably  and  pleasantly  on  our  capital  than  those  other  folk 
do  on  their  labour  ?     Or,   instead   of  asking   have  we  a  moral  rights 
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let  me  aay  what  means  the  same  thing  and  is  more  intelligible,  Is  the 
aggregate  of  mankind^  including  mankind  in  the  futnre,  benefited  or 
damaged  bj  our  having  the  advantage  ?  Please  take  notice  that  I 
do  not  ask  whether  mankind  is  benefited  or  damaged  by  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  since  that  seems  answered  by  the  very  fact  of  ite 
persistence ;  I  am  asking  simply  whether  in  this  choice  between  two 
evils,  the  evil  of  individual  enslavement  which  we  have  rejected , 
together  with  socialism^  and  the  evil  of  uneven  distribatlon  of  wealth 
which  we  have  preferred,  we  have  not,  as  usual,  got  hold  of  a  new 
alternative.  This  alternative  is  simply,  Is  it  better  that  we  should 
spend  all  of  our  larger  share  on  ourselves,  or  is  it  better  that  we 
should  replace  a  portion  of  it  in  the  common  fund  whence  wealth 
mcreasea  to  be  divided  afresh  ?  Yoa  have  been  reading  books  on 
political  economy  ;  you  are  acquainted  therefore  with  the  elementary 
distinction  between  unprwloctive  and  productive  expenditure ;  the 
first  means  coasuming  our  wealth  in  necessaries,  comforts  or  pleasures, 
the  second  employing  that  wealth  as  the  seed  for  more,  and  a  larger 
amount  of,  wealth.  If  we  consume  all  the  interest  which  is  brought 
OS  by  oar  capital  (I  don't  speak  of  land  and  rent,  because,  except  in 
the  case  of  building  ground ^  land  is  every  day  bringing  less  and  less 
of  what  is  really  rent  as  distinguished  from  interest  on  capital 
invested  in  its  improvement) — if  we  consume  the  interest  of  our  capita! 
the  world  at  large  is  none  the  better  for  its  existence ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  re-invest  this  interest  in  useful  undertakings,  the  world 
is  enriched  by  the  produce  of  that  investment,  exactly  as  the  world 
would  be  enriched  by  so  many  grains  of  wheat  which  we  should  sow 
in  the  gi^ound  instead  of  swallowing  them  in  the  shape  of  a  biscuit. 
But,  you  will  say,  what  diflference  does  this  difterent  employment  of 
our  income  make  to  the  classes  who  live  on  labour  and  not  on  capital  ? 
How  will  they  benefit  by  the  new  wealth  which  may  be  called  into 
eziBtenoe  ?  " 

••  Because  the  more  wealth  in  existence  the  larger  the  share  which 
every  one  will  have  of  it,*'  interrupted  Donna  Maria,  eagerly  ;  *'  and 
yet  no — because  it  is  again  divided  unequally ;  this  will  mean  merely 
that  we  shall  again  have  a  larger  share  in  a  largei-  total." 

'•  But  the  point  is/*  answered  Baldwin,  *'  that  the  more  wealth  the 
fesB  inequality  in  division:  not  only  larger  shares,  but  more  even 
ones*  For  if  capital,  that  is  to  say,  wealth  devoted  to  prodaction, 
become  more  plentiful  in  proportion  to  labour — and  capital  doubles 
failimtely  more  rapidly  than  labour,  for  labour  means  population — 
at|Mta]  will  exchange  with  labour  at  a  rate  less  favourable  to  its 
owners  and  more  favourable  to  the  owners  of  labour ;  since  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  the  two,  that  is  to  say  the  shares  which  each  can 
daim  in  the  wealth  which  they  have  united  in  producing,  depends 
Bp(>n  flie  relation  between  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  one  and  the 
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supply  and  demand  of  the  other.  But  it  is  absurd  my  repeating  all 
this,  which  is  explained  in  eyeiy  sixpenny  primer." 

''  Somehow  or  other,  in  the  primer  it  doesn't  seem  to  connect  with 
any  of  one's  own  concerns,  any  more  than  the  laws  of  physics  in 
handbooks,"  answered  Donna  Maria,  a  light  of  comprehension  coming 
into  her  face.  ''  Well,  then,  do  yon  mean,  Baldwin,  that  it  is  not  only 
no  merit  of  onrs  if  a  little  capital  will  exchange  for  a  lot  of  labour, 
bnt  that  it  is  even  to  some  extent  mnch  the  result  of  onr  having 
everything  that  we  like  ?  " 

Baldwin  nodded.  ''  So  far  from  resulting  from  any  merit  of  ours, 
the  fact  that  accumulated  wealth  should  be  so  scarce,  and  the  fact 
that  we  can  therefore  lend  it  out  at  a  high  interest,  is  veiy  largely 
the  result  of  our  folly,  of  our  vices,  at  best  of  our  indifference.  We 
— and  by  we  I  mean  the  well-to-do,  educated  classes— destroy  an 
immense  amount  of  wealth  in  war,  or  in  the  preparation  for  war ;  war 
which,  when  it  is  not  a  matter  of  foolish  national  vanity,  is  most 
often  a  matter  of  commercial  rivalry  concerning  the  wealthy  classes, 
but  utterly  indifferent  to  the  poor  ones.  In  most  countries  we  also 
destroy  a  lot  of  capital  by  means  of  protective  tarifib,  which  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  manufacturers  and  landowners  which  has 
been  abstracted  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  These  things 
we  do  in  our  public  capacity,  as  members  of  Parliament,  journalists 
or  politicians  of  the  drawing-room,  club  or  caf6.  Then,  in  our 
private  capacity,  we — and  I  think  women  almost  more  than  men — 
destroy  great  lumps  of  wealth  at  one  blow  by  rapidly  changing 
fashions  and  throwing  out  of  use  expensive  machinery,  elaborately 
made  designs,  slowly  acquired  skill,  and  sometimes  valuable  raw 
material,  all  of  which  would  have  been  kept  in  use  but  for  our 
caprice.  In  these  ways,  by  the  exercise  of  our  taste  and  influence, 
we  diminish  the  accumulated  wealth  by  large  bold  strokes,  and  by 
large  bold  strokes  incline  the  exchange  between  capital  and  labour 
distinctly  in  our  own  favour.  We  do  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  minute  strokes  perpetually  repeated,  wasting  wealth  piece- 
meal in  enjoyments  which  do  not  improve  us  and  very  frequently 
do  harm  to  others,  in  luxury,  ostentation,  and  vice.  By  a  curious 
coincidence  of  economical  equilibrium,  all  this  eventually  profits  us 
by  keeping  up  the  rate  of  interest;  and  by  an  odd  reversing  of 
practical  justice,  damages  those  who  have  had  no  satisfaction  and 
shared  no  responsibility  in  it  all.  Were  we  less  reckless,  less  vain, 
less  grasping,  less  luxurious,  ostentatious,  and  vicious,  in  fact,  were 
we  less  destructive,  the  rate  of  exchange  between  labour  and  capital 
would  be  pltered,  but  altered  in  favour,  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  others." 

*'  And  you  think  that  a  recommendation  of  already  sufficiently 
uncomfortable  virtue  to  the  people  who  do  not  feel  the  need  of  it  ?  " 
asked  Boris. 
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**I  think,*'  answered  Lady  Althea,  "  that  as  we  bave  been  talking 
of  the  best  way  to  relieve  the  pain  which  the  fact  of  unevenly 
distributed  comfort  and  leisure  ca-ises  in  some  of  us,  we  need  not 
diBcuss  the  impressions  of  the  people  who  feel  no  su'^h  pain,  and  who 
can  be  quite  comfortable  themselves  in  the  sight  of  the  discomfoi't  of 
oUiera.  We  have  not  been  discussing  how  the  tofcality  of  the  world's 
eoOQomic  wrongness  is  to  be  removed — that  will  be  the  work  of  time 
and  unconscious  change — but  how  such  individuals  as  are  inclined 
may  help,  however  slightly,  to  diminish  some  of  that  wrongness,  or 
at  least  not  to  increase  it.  To  those  who  suffer  from  the  knowledge 
of  other  folk's  sufferings,  who  are  abashed  by  the  consciousness  of 
llieir  undeserved  privileges^  there  is  something  bitter,  but  invigorating 
and  consoling,  in  the  fact  that  the  reward  of  our  honesty  and  wisdom 
and  self-denial  would  be  that  others  should  be  better  off,  not  we  j  that 
the  moral  choice  would  have  a  moral  reward." 

**  The  thought  is  certainly  consoling/'  said  Boris  after  a  pause, 
"  but  is  it  not  like  so  many  other  consoling  pieces  of  generosity,  by 
which  people  have  been  able,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  time^  to 
temporise  with  the  misfortunes  of  others  ?  We  have  been  perpetually 
tAking  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  neighbours^  and  silencing 
our  conscience  by  arranging  to  give  them  back  a  small  proportion  of 
what,  under  different  circumstances,  would  none  of  it  have  been  our?. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  decide  satisfactorily  even  about  that  pro- 
portion. The  Jesuit  casuists,  quoted  by  Pascal,  determined,  after 
much  disputing,  that  we  can  be  expected  to  give  only  of  our  super- 
fluity ;  and  of  superfluity  no  one  was  ever  known  to  be  possessed, 
and  80  .  .  .  .'* 

**  But  Christ,'*  exclaimed  Donna  Maria^  whose  religious  instincts 
were  offended  by  her  cousins  levity,  ''Christ  had  settled  the  question 
long  before  the  Jesuits;  and  He  said,  give  ali/' 

**  I  think,**  said  Baldwin,  **  that  were  Christ  to  return  on  earth  in 
our  day — to  come  once  more  to  be  crucified,  as  the  legend  makes 
Him  tell  St.  Peter  at  that  little  church  on  the  Appian  Way — I  think 
He  would  have  explained  that  to  t^ive  fdl  did  not  mean  to  make  one 
man  a  beggar  in  order  that  another  should  cease  to  be  one.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  give,  not  that  portion  which  may  be  useful  to  us  and 
through  us,  but  that  other  portion  which  would  be  more  useful  to 
othera  and  through  others." 

••  And  what  is  that  portion  ?  *'  asked  Donna  Maria  eagerly. 
^on  are  asking  me  the  question  which  was  put  to  those  Jesuits,*' 
ed  Baldwin,  *'  and  I  fear  I  cannot  answer  it  eo  completely  and 
satisfactorily.  Yet  I  think  we  may  get  at  a  few  principles  applicable 
to  most  cases;  for  the  difliculty  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  only  means  of  making  such  renurciaticn  really  equal  is  to  distri- 
bute it  in  a  perfectly  individual  and  uneven  way,     For  one  of  these 
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principles  would  be — the  most  important  of  any  I  can  think  of  at 
present — that  people  should  give  up  all  such  expenditure  as  makes 
them  less  fit  for  social,  intellectual,  moral,  or  physical  uses,  by  foster- 
ing their  laziness,  sensuality,  thoughtlessness,  covetousness,  and 
yanity.  The  side  of  human  nature  to  which  great  expenditure  on 
food,  clothes,  equipages,  and  so  forth  mainly  appeals  is  the  side  which 
makes  people  less  valuable  as  human  beings;  so  as  this  kind  of 
expenditure  ought  to  be  diminished  merely  with  a  view  to  making 
us  less  useless  or  pernicious,  it  is  evidently  the  first  which  should  be 
cut  down  with  a  view  to  economic  redistribution,  and  an  increase  of 
productivity  of  capital,  and  therefore  of  wages." 

''  But  you  are  not  against  such  things  as  render  life  more  easy 
and  more  delightful,  Baldwin  ?  " 

'^  I  want,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
eveiy  one ;  I  want  all  lives  to  be  full  of  comfort  and  pleasure  and 
variety,  to  have  as  much  of  it  as  can  really  be  enjoyed ;  therefore  I 
am  against  a  small  number  of  lives  being  so  clogged  with  luxury  and 
novelty  as  to  prevent  these  good  things  being  increased  by  those  who 
enjoy  them,  and  even  enjoyed  as  fully  as  they  might  be  by  those  who 
possess  them.  To  return  to  our  rule.  I  think  that  we  should 
curtail  all  such  expenditure  as  fosters  people's  incapacity  or  unwilling- 
ness to  give  the  world  any  share  of  work,  whether  work  applied 
directly  or  indirectly  to  their  own  sustenance,  or  work  given  to 
others." 

"It  is  curious,"  observed  Lady  Althea,  twisting  one  of  the  long 
grey  eucalyptus  leaves  round  her  finger,  ''  that  a  certain  degree  of 
overspending  invariably  means,  not  merely  a  waste  of  what  might 
have  been  productive  capital,  but  also  a  waste  of  what  might  have 
been  productive  human  energy,  intellectual  or  bodily." 

**It  does  more  than  that,"  replied  Baldwin ;  "  for,  as  leisure  is  the 
most  necessary  of  all  comforts,  idleness  is  the  most  destructive  of  all 
luxuries;  since  idleness  is  not  merely  the  passive  not  doing,  but, 
almost  inevitably,  the  doing  of  the  useless  or  mischievous,  of  some- 
thing requiring  that  other  people  should  work,  either  to  facilitate  or 
to  remedy.  It  is  difficult  to  realise,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that  the 
amount  of  useful  activity  which  the  world  gets  out  of  peopFe  is  in 
exactly  inverse  proportion  (except  in  the  case  of  beggars)  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  which  they  cost  the  world ;  so  that  we 
get,  through  a  series  of  constantly  increasing  taking  linked  with  ron- 
stantly  diminishing  giving^  to  the  class  which  requires  people  to  do 
even  the  most  personal  things  for  them,  those  whose  life  is  all  play, 
and  who  must  have,  so  to  speak,  billiard-markers  and  caddy-boys  to 
do  the  drudgery  even  of  life's  game.  Nay,  the  truth  is  even  more 
mad-looking  than  that,  once  we  can  lose  the  familiarity  which  makes 
us  overlook  its  monstrosity.     For  these  people  waste  the  worfd's 
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wealth  And  time  and  energy,  not  merely  in  harmless  indifference,  but 
often  in  absolute  mischief.  It  ia  -they  who  introduce  newfangled 
and  expensive  vices,  and  those  constantly  varying  fashions  which 
waste  materials,  throw  Bkilled  labonrers  out  of  work,  and  sometimes 
averwork  tailors  and  dressmakers  into  consumption  or  death  for  the 

instant  gratification  of  a  caprice Not  to  speak  of  the  destruction 

of  their  constitution  and  their  children's,  which  sometimes  loaves  only 
disease  as  the  net  product  of  their  lives  and  of  the  lives  whose  labour 
they  consume," 

And  Baldwin  watched  his  cigarette-end  drop  into  the  vineyard 
below  with  an  expression  of  deep  discouragement*  The  sun,  setting 
in  pale  gold  suffusion  bt^hind  St  Peter^s,  was  flushing  the  brick  of  a 
great  broken  arch,  which  projected,  like  the  rib,  covered  with  sea- 
weed, of  a  huge  wrecked  vessel,  oat  of  the  confusion  of  pale  green 
vines  and  pale  yellow  reed  fences  of  the  valley.  From  the  hidden 
road  rose  the  tinkling  of  cart  bellsj  the  drone  of  the  carter's  songs, 
and,  as  the  first  star  throbbed  into  sight  in  the  pale  sky  opposite  the 
sonset,  the  bells  of  those  little  early  Christian  churches  and  monas- 
teries^ the  thousand  bells  of  the  distant  city,  began  to  ring  the  May- 
tide  salutation  to  the  Virgin. 

"The  question  is,'*  said  Lady  Althea,  rather  to  herself  than  to 
others,  leaning  against  the  rosy  bole  of  a  tall  eucalyptus  and  looking 
into  that  sunset  as  if  into  the  future  ;  '*  the  question  is,  how  long 
aball  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  these  things  and  refuse  to  know 
them?  How  long  shall  we  deem  it  unfair  to  profit  by  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  others  in  small  matters  and  honourable  to  do  so  in  large 
ones?  Shall  we  go  on,  honest  folk  that  we  are,  returning  most 
scmpalouely  to  its  owner  the  sixpence  found  in  the  street,  and  not 
returning  to  the  classes  below  us  the  advantages  which  they  have 
lost  and  we  have  gained  in  the  windings  and  ops  and  downs  of  the 
world's  history  ?  " 

**  It  seems  all  rather  wonderful  and  incomprehensible,  and  yet  as  if 
it  ooold  not  be  otherwise,"  said  Donna  Maria,  wrapping  herself  in  her 
cloak  as  they  turned  to  go.  '*  I  mea.n  all  that  you  have  lieen  explain- 
ing to  us.  One  can*t  quite  realise  that — how  shall  I  explain? — -well, 
that  a  great  duty  should  be  so  simple  and  so  near  at  hand.'^ 

**  I  fear  most  people  will  not  find  it  so  simple,'*  put  in  Boris,  **  find 
will  refuse  to  admit  that  it  can  be  so  near  at  hand.'' 

**  Why  not?  "asked  Donna  Maria  impetuously.  *'Why,  it's  so 
convenient,  one  can  begin  at  once.  For  instance,  in  driving  home 
BOW  well  pass  through  the  Corso,  and  leave  word  at  Ihat  jeweller*s 
that  I  won't  have  those  pearls,  Baldwin.  Dear  me,  I  had  forgotten; 
tbifi  is  May  Day,  and  all  the  shops  will  be  shut  because  of  the 
Socialistfi," 

Yerj^on  Lee. 
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**  I  call  the  Book  of  Job  one  of  the  grandest 
things  ever  written  with  pen.  ...  A  noble 
book,  all  men's  book  I  There  is  nothing  written 
I  think,  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  of  equal 
literary  merit."— Thomas  Cablylb. 


ONE  day  the  celebrated  Lafontame,  having  to  spend  half  an  hour 
in  chnrch,  took  up  a  book  that  chanced  to  be  lying  on  one  of 
the  seats,  and  commenced  to  pernse  it,  in  order  to  while  away  the 
time.  His  attention  was  immediately  caught  by  the  verve  and 
originality  of  the  writer ;  his  interest  was  aroased  and  sustained  as 
he  continued  to  read  ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  the  little 
treatise,  he  was  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  the  promising  young 
author,  "  Baruch  by  name  and  presumably  a  Jew  by  religion," 
whom  he  forthwith  preconised  as  the  rising  literary  man  of  the  day, 
until  a  sympathising  friend  charitably  informed  him  that  the  rains 
of  over  two  thousand  years  had  moistened  the  gprave  of  the  Hebrew 
scribe. 

Lafontaine's  ignorance  was  excusable,  seeing  that  the  edugationai 
course  of  his  day  made  no  provision  for  a  study  of  Baruch  and  his 
contemporaries,  whose  very  names  he  first  learned  from  the  little 
volume  in  the  church  ;  but  the  mistaken  notions  of  most  men  and 
women  about  the  aim  and  significance  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  they 
profess  to  read  and  to  understand,  are  positively  humiliating.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  casket  has  been  prized  above  the  jewel,  the  frame 
preferred  to  the  picture ;  and  the  main  lesson  which  the  million,  for 
whose  behoof  it  was  originally  written,  have  contrived  to  extract  from 
the  most  sublime  poem  in  the  literature  of  the  world, ^  is,  broadly 
speaking,  the  very  opposite  to  what  the  author  intended  to  convey. 
For  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  some  excuse,  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
book,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  accepted  versions,  is  utterly  unlike  the 
unrivalled  work  of  art  which  left  the  hands  of  the  unknown  poet  two 
thousand  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  readily  lends  itself  to  the  most 
As  embodied,  for  instance,  in  the  hackneyed  expression,  **  the  patience  of  Job." 
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aDsQrd  interpretations.  The  entire  poem  was  at  first  retouched,  the 
order  of  the  parts  re-arrangedi  the  roles  of  the  speakers,  in  some 
instances^  redistributed,  and  the  discourses  partially  re- written  by 
delicate  fibred  Jewish  theologians,  who,  in  the  interests  of  "  morality,** 
compelled  the  hero  blithely  to  give  the  lie  to  himself,  and  solemnly 
to  endorse  the  censures  of  his  **  friends,**  preparatory  to  refuting 
them  ;  and  later  on,  zealous  Christian  divines  forced  him  to  proclaim 
various  dogmas,*  with  a  degree  of  lucidity  and  precision  which  would 
astonifib  us  in  Ignatius  or  Irenseus, 

Job  or  lyob,'  as  his  name  was  written  and  pronounced,  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  theological  criticism,  of  impatience  with 
the  cat-and-dried  traditions  of  orthodoxy,  of  protest  against  the  petty 
proprieties  of  his  day,  and  of  the  whole-hearted  manhood  of  honest 
men  as  distinguished  from  the  gritlessness  of  those  eunuchs  of  society 
and  religion  who  shuffle  through  the  world  with  a  dogma  for  a  soul. 

The  poem,  wbich  may  be  atodied  froni  innumerable  points  of  view, 
is,  among  other  things^  a  solemn  indictment,  by  the  masses,  of  the 
responsible  moral  government  of  the  day ;  and  as  He  who  had 
fashioned  the  universe  from  chaos  was  likewise  believed  to  determine 
the  fate  of  countries  and  individuals  personally,  and  without  inter- 
mediaries, He  was  felt  to  be  fully  and  solely  responsible  for  the 
breaking  down  of  the  system  to  which  He  had  wedded  His  name.  Job*s 
discourses  constitute  a  scathing  and  a  just  coadeitination  of  the  ethical 
H^iru  in  vogue  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  centnry  B.C.,  which 
made  virtue  a  matter  of  mere  business,  a  bargain  struck  between  Jahveh 
and  mankind.  As  scepticism  in  ancient  India  was  rewarded  with 
the  gift  of  working  miracles,  so  upright  living  was  followed  in  Judti3a 
by  wealth  and  prosperity.  That,  at  least,  was  the  theory.  In  reality, 
the  obligation  was  very  often  all  on  one  side.  However  conscien- 
tiously a  man  might  fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract,  he  was  never 
lure  of  being  paid  his  stipulated  wage  in  the  promised  coin  ;  and 
•A  at  that  time  none  other  was  current,  no  future  life  looming  in 
the  distance  with  intensified  rewards  and  punishments  to  draw  upon, 
the  disappointed  people  naturally  felt  that  they  were  being  hardly 
dealt  with.  Various  efforts  had  been  made  to  prop  up  the  tottering 
system*  For  instance,  the  individual's  claims  were  merged  in  those 
of  his  tribe  or  his  countr}^  and  were  declared  to  have  been  settled 
in  full,  as  long  as  the  weal  of  the  nation  was  assured.  But  even  in 
thia  ihape«  the  principle  refused  to  work,  and  after  the  Assyrian  had 
ODma  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold  (probably  some  years  before  the 
work  was  written)  ceased  to  have  any  plausible  defence ;  and  it  is  a 

*  Th«  doctrines  of  a  future  life,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  bodj  from  the  dead,  of 
fO^  dei'il.  atid  of  the  intcrcesftion  of  ungeli^  &c. 

m««ii«  **the  harassed  one*** '*  ttie  persecuted/*  a  name  which,  as  Reuna  aptly 
•es  (Hiob,  p.  12;,  prosperous  parents  would  hard!/  be  tempted  to  bestow  upon 
tbtir  QnXj  ton. 
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trinmph  of  the  poet*8  art  to  make  as  realise  this  as  thoronghly  and 
as  paiafully  as  if  the  hero  had  died  in  despair  on  his  danghill, 
and  to  awaken  ideas  and  induce  certain  moods  of  mind  which  the 
working  out  of  his  theme  seems  at  first  sight  to  exclude.  Thus  Job, 
after  his  probationary  sufferings,  becomes  haler,  healthier,  happier  than 
before,  a  d4noiL€7nent  which  was  demanded  by  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the 
time  and  country,  ultimate  justice  being  one  of  the  main  laws  of 
poetic  presentation.  But  the  author  is  careful  all  along  to  impress  ns 
with  the  idea,  that  whatever  may  befall  his  hero  in  the  end,  it  is  the 
persecuted  and  enduring  Job  who  is  the  true  type  of  the  human 
race;  and  that,  however  justly  Jehovah  may  deal  with  His  servant  in 
the  land  of  Uz,  it  is  His  wont  to  allow  the  dishonest  and  wicked  of 
all  countries  to  seize  the  lion's  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  our 
only  life,  while  the  upright,  truthful,  and  hospitable  go  to  the  walL 
Jahveh  Himself,  Job  assures  us, 

"  Destroy eth  the  upright  and  the  wicked  .... 
The  earth  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked  .... 
The  tents  of  robbers  prosper, 
And  they  that  provoke  G<)d  are  secure." 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  no  longer  endurable.  As  a  system  of 
religious  ethics,  this  gross  utilitarianism  with  ready  money  and  na 
credit  for  its  basis,  had  broken  down,  and  required  to  be  quickened 
into  life  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  elements,  by  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  for  instance. 

But  these  and  kindred  ideas  are  the  growth  of  certain  trains  of  thought 
started  within  ourselves  by  the  poet  rather  than  the  direct  outcome 
of  his  own  express  teachings.  He  bums  up  the  unseaworthy  vessels 
of  contemporary  thought  not  by  the  primitive  method  of  holding  fire- 
brands to  them,  but,  like  Archimedes,  by  focussing  the  sun's  rays 
and  reflecting  them  in  a  system  of  powerful  mirrors.  Having  care- 
fully sown  the  seeds  that  will  rend  the  rock,  he  can  well  afford  to 
hide  them  for  a  time  with  soil  and  await  the  results.  This  is  why 
the  light  of  Job's  soul  is  never  dimmed  by  the  unhealthy  miasms  of 
weariness  and  languor  to  which  moderns  have  given  the  name  of 
Weltsehvierz,  There  is  no  diseased  melancholy  in  his  thoughts  and 
visions  as  in  those  of  so  many  Oriental  thinkers  of  all  times.  And 
yet  in  this  weird  music  there  is  a  ground-tone  of  almost  hopeless 
human  agony,  but  it  has  to  be  hearkened  to  and  discerned  athwart  the 
lusty  cries  of  a  healthy  nature  in  sudden  and  exquisite  pain.  Job 
speaks  in  the  pangs  of  pent  knowledge  from  the  innermost  depths  of 
his  heart.  His  plaint  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  his  own  misery,  or 
rather  his  soul  is  an  SBolian  harp  which,  as  the  storm  of  calamity 
sweeps  over  the  chords,  trembles  into  sad  and  terrible  thoughts  which 
have  swum  in  men's  minds  for  ages,  and  continue  to  possess  a  deep  and 
enduring  significance  for  all  humanity.     The  Book  of  Job  sums  up 
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ftnd  closes  one  important  phasis  of  Hebrew  religious  thought,  as  the 
Apocalypse  may  be  said  to  wind  up  another. 

Gauged  by  the  narrow  standards  of  his  contemporaries,  some  of  his 
most  sublime  outbursts  of  poetic  passion  seemed  as  impious  as  to  the 
theologians  of  our  own  country  the  "  blasphemies  "  hurled  by  Byron's 
Lucifer  against  the  *•  Everlasting  Tyrant/*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  to  the  feeling  of  holy  horror  which  Job*s  plain  speaking 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  strait-laced  Jews  of  2500  years  ago  that 
wa  have  to  ascribe  the  numerous  disfiguring  changes  which  the  poem 
underwent  at  tlie  hands  of  the  well-meaning  censors.  It  is  possible 
even  now  to  point  out,  by  the  help  of  a  few  disjointed  fragments  still 
preserved^  the  position,  and  to  divine  the  sense,  of  certain  spiritful  and 
de6ant  passages  which  in  the  interests  of  **  religion  and  morals  *'  were 
remorselesBly  suppressed,  to  indicate  certain  others  which  were  split 
up  and  transposed,  and  to  distinguish  many  prolix  discourses,  feeble 
or  powerful  word-pictures  and  trite  commonplaces  which  were 
deliberately  inserted  '  later  on,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  touiug  down 
the  most  audacious  piece  of  rationalistic  philosophy  which  has  ever 
yet  been  clothed  in  the  music  of  sublime  verse. 

These  alterations  add  very  considerably  to  the  diflicaltids  which 
from  certain  other  causes — the  compromise,  for  instance,  between 
form  and  matter,  poetry  and  philosophy — enveloped  the  book  from  the 
verj'  first.  The  object  of  this  article,  to  be  followed  by  the  restored 
text,  is  to  unravel  this  tangled  skein  and  to  present  the  readers  for  the 
first  time  with  the  primitive  poem  of  Job,*  The  circumstance  that 
certain  important  and  partly  unpublished  discoveries  of  my  friend 
and  former  professor,  Dr.  Bickell,  which  I  shall  explain  later  on,  have 
supplied  us  with  the  key  to  the  problem  of  reconstruction,  is  my 
excuse,  and  will,  I  trust,  prove  my  justification  for  undertaking  a  now 
easy  task  which  without  these  clues  would  have  baffled  the  ingenuity 
of  the  most  erudite  critics  in  the  present  and  future  as  in  the  past. 

ITie  Book  of  Job,  which  Tennyson  declared  to  be  "the  greatest 
poem,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times,"  and  the  diction  of  which 
Luther  held  to  be  **  magnificent  and  sublime  as  no  other  book  of 
Scripture,**  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  anicum.  It  would  be  as 
hopeless  to  try  to  press  it  into  the  frame  of  any  one  category  of 
literary  composition  as  to  classify  Blake's  Singing  of  the  Morning 
Stars.  Authorised  and  unauthorised  opinion  on  the  subject  has  touched 
CTery  extreme,  and  still  continues  oscillating  to-day.  Some  treat  it, 
ereii  BOW,  as  a  serious  work  of  history  ;  others  as  a  philosophical 

7 ''  is  the  Btronpeit  term  that  can  be  applied  to  editors  who  lived  in  a 

foist  onL«'«i  own  elacrabrations  opon  a  deceased  tjenius  wafi  an  act  of 

,  ^,.^;...    v;,  .>,-  ,.f  Hw^  "'f«  which  were  virtues  in  Job's  days  hare  assumed 

titioDs  can  never  be  censured. 

few  passages  that  have  beeu  wholly  suppressed 
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dialogne  ;  many  have  defined  it  to  be  a  genaine  drama,  while  not  a 
few  enthasiastically  aver  that  it  is  the  only  epic  poem  ever  written 
by  the  Hebrews. 

In  truth,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  each  and  every  one  of  these 
categories,  and  is  yet  circumscribed  by  the  laws  and  limits  of  none 
of  them.  In  form,  it  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  drama,  with  which 
we  should  be  disposed  wholly  to  identify  it,  if  the  characters  of  the 
Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  introduced  as  dramatis  personce  in  action, 
instead  of  having  their  doing  and  enduring  recorded  as  accomplished 
facts,  inserted  merely  as  the  foil  to  the  dialogues,  which  constitute 
the  pith  and  substance  of  the  poem.  Perhaps  the  least  erroneous 
way  to  describe  it  succinctly  would  be  to  call  it  a  psychological  drama. 

The  author,  whom  for  convenience'  sake  I  shall  identify  in  the 
following  pages  with  his  hero,  was  in  sober  truth  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  all  time,  gifted  in  a  supreme  degree — 

"  To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 
And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower." 

As  some  people  descry  pretty  pictures  in  crystals,  he  beholds  faery 
visions  in  the  everyday  sights  of  Nature,  and  hears  ghostly  sympho- 
nies in  the  wild  weird  music  of  the  tempest,  which  awaken  responsive 
echoes  in  his  soul.  His  work  teems  with  breeding  imagery,  and  his 
fancies  are  richly  interwoven  with  the  spoils  won  in  its  highest  flights 
by  the  infantine  science  of  his  time.  Goethe,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
the  flattery  of  imitation,  found  nothing  to  add  to  his  realistic  descrip- 
tion of  the  misery  of  man,  nor  Buffon  to  his  picture  of  the  steed. 

So  marvellous  is  his  creative  power,  so  intensely  vivid  and  life-like 
the  figures  he  depicts  and  the  story  he  narrates,  that  mankind  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  having  mistaken  a  work  of  imagination  for  a 
biography  and  a  literary  type  for  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood.  The 
Second  Council  of  Constantinople  was  so  entirely  possessed  by  this' 
feeling,  that  it  solemnly  censured  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  for  describ- 
ing the  poem  as  a  work  of  fiction ;  and  the  eminent  French  eccle- 
siastic to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  M.  Benan  was  mainly  indebted 
for  his  knowledge  of  Semitic  languages,^  was  of  opinion  that  the 
"  Patriarch"  Job,  while  suffering  from  the  worst  form  of  elephantiasis, 
and  groaning  on  a  dunghill,  had  the  frenzy  of  poetry  so  strong  upon 
him,  that  he  replied  to  the  taunts  of  his  '^  friends ''  not  merely  in 
poetic  language,  but  in  polished  Hebrew  verses.  These  and  analo- 
gous views  are  intelligible  when  we  remember  that  the  Boman 
Martyrology  has  gone  further,  and  inserted  Job's  name  in  the  bead- 
roll  of  saints  now  in  Paradise,  and  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
celebrates  his  feast  on  the  10th  of  May,  while  Greek  Christians  offer 
up  their  prayers  to  him  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  of  flowers. 
1  The  Abb6  Le  Hit. 
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The  qnestion  when  and  where  the  poet  lived  and  wrote  has  been 
anawered  in  a  score  of  different  wayB»  and  decided  in  none.  To 
many  he  is  the  last  of  the  venerable  race  of  patriarchs,  and  his 
verse  the  sweet,  sublime  lisping  of  a  childlike  nature,  disporting 
itself  in  the  glorious  morning  of  the  world.*  This,  however,  is 
bat  a  pretty  fancy,  which  will  not  stand  the  ordeal  of  scientitic 
criticism^  nor  even  the  test  of  a  careful  common-sense  examination. 
The  broader  problems  that  interest  thinking  minds,  the  profounder 
feelings  and  more  ambitious  aspirations  of  manhood  and  maturity, 
are  writ  large  in  every  verse  of  the  poem.  The  lyre  gives  out  true, 
full  noteSi  which  there  is  no  mistaking.  Others,  viewing  "  Job  *' 
from  a  wholly  different  angle  of  vision,  and  looking  up  to  him  as  an 
inspired  prophet,  doubt  not  that  they 

**  Hear  the  voice  of  the  bard, 

Who  present,  past,  and  future  sees ; 

Whose  ears  have  heard 

The  Ancient  Word 

That  walked  among  the  silent  tree*;." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  view,  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  domain  of  the  theologian,  all  competent  critics  are  at  one  in 
affirming  that  the  Poem  of  Job  is  one  of  the  noblest  creations  of 
mature  and  conscious  art,  not  the  sweet  babbling  of  simple  nature, 
'  reoorded  when  the  human  race  was  young ;  that  it  belongs  to  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  which  coincides  with  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighth  century  it.c,  and  was  written  by  a  Jew,*  who,  in  order 
to  deaden  the  force  of  the  shock  which  his  bold  views,  and  atil! 
bolder  language,  were  calculated  to  indict  upon  his  co-religionists^ 
selected  his  hero  outside  the  people  of  Israel. 

On  the  plot  itself — the  framework  of  the  poem — the  author  bestowed 
no  more  attention  than  Shakespeare  devoted  to  the  geography  and 
history  of  his  di^mas.  Like  most  Oriental  apologues,  it  lacks  cohe- 
sion and  verisimilitude,  and  makes  almost  as  large  demands  upon  the 
indulgence  of  its  readers  as  the  play  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  made 
QpOQ  the  forbearance  of  its  hearers,  We  cannot  repress  a  smile 
when,  after  having  listened  to  Job's  powerful  indictment  of  Jehovah, 

^  Oaa  of  the  grounds  for  this  opioion  is  the  absolute  ignoraoco  of  the  Moaaic  bkw 

aanllcfteil  by  the  author  of  Job«     The  line  of  reasoning  is,  that  he  must  have  been 

I  «ttb<ir  a  Jew— and  in  that  case  have  lived  before,  or  simultaneoujily  with,  Moseji— or 

tlio  ao  Arab,  like  bis  hero«  and  have   written    the  work  in  Arabic,  Mosea  himself 

jprabatly  doing  it  into  Hebrew.     To  a  Hebrew  scholar  this  sonnds  ba  plausible  ax 

troold  th«  thesis  to  one  well  versed  in  Grt^ek,  that  the  Iliad  waj;but  a  translation  from 

Ihe  Ssui«crit.     The  Talmud  now  makes  Job  a  contempomrv  of  David  and  Solomon^ 

jk&w  wholly  clefi!^**  his  existence.    Jerome  and  some  lioman  Catbolio  theolo^ami  of 

"le  author  of  the  poem  with  Moses  hi^l!i^;if — a  view  in  favour  of 

of  argument  can  be  adduced.       Cf.  Loiay,  **  Le  Livre  de  Job."* 

i  *i  .,       Reufls,  **  Hiob."     Braunschweig^  1888,  pp.  8  ff. 

'   i  ft*/,  p.  17/o/f/.     It  is  probable  that  the  poet  belonged  to  the  Kingdom 

idlr  i.'oii»po8ed ''Job  ^' after  its  deatrnction  by  the  Assyriatis,  7*1  B,g.    Xhi* 
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who  punishes  the  just  and  allows  the  wicked  to  nestle  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  we  hear  Jehovah  Himself  rebuking  the  three  friends,  because 
*^  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant  Job- 
hath*'  And  we  are  bewildered  rather  than  satisfied  when,  at  the- 
conclusion  of  the  wild  complaining  of  the  spokesman  of  humanity, 
the  thin  self-complacent  conventionalities  of  his  '^  friends,"  and  the 
forensic  sarcasms  of  Jehovah,  we  note  that  Job's  disease  instantaneously 
vanishes  from  the  poet*s  memory,  his  former  wealth  is  doubled,  his 
deceased  ofi&pring  are  replaced  by  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  a 
further  spell  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years  allotted  him  in  which  to 
enjoy  this  new-found  bliss — in  a  word,  when  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  opened  in  thunder  and  lightnings,  winds  up  with  the  sounds  of 
merrymaking  and  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  pastoral  pipes. 

The  problem  which  underlies  the  poem,  insoluble  at  the  presents 
day,  was  calculated  to  drive  thoughtful  men  mad,  or  compel  them 
to  seek  death,  in  an  age  when  the  notion  of  a  life  beyond  the 
grave  had  not  yet  assumed  the  shape  even  of  a  pious  hope.  The 
formula  adopted  by  the  Hebrew  poet  was  naturally  moulded  and 
fashioned  by  the  prevailing  religious  beliefs  of  his  time  and  country : — 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  unmerited  suJBferings  of  upright  and 
honest  men  with  the  boasted  justice  of  an  Almighty  Gbd  who,  while 
professing  to  recompense  truth,  manliness,  and  clean  living  with 
health,  worldly  weal,  a  numerous  issue,  and  a  long  life,  yet  causes 
the  evil,  which  somehow  leavens  His  creation,  to  smite  the  good 
man  oftener  than  the  bad.  He  Himself  wields  the  instrument  of 
suffering  and  death,  and  wields  it  without  discrimination  or  ruth,  nay^ 
seemingly  with  a  sort  of  cruel  pleasure. 

'^  He  destroyeth  the  perfect  and  the  wicked 
When  His  scourge  slayeth  at  unawares. 
He  laugheth  at  the  trial  of  the  innocent ; 
Thd  earth  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked." 


**  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea  wax  mighty  in 
strength  ?  "  asks  the  poet.  The  reply  that  the  fathers,  having  eaten 
sour  grapes,  the  children's  teeth  will  be  set  on  edge,  is  no  answer  to 
the  objection  ;  it  merely  complicates  and  intensifies  it.  For  he  who 
sows  should  reap,  and  he  who  sins  should  suffer.  After  death  the 
most  terrible  punishment  meted  out  to  the  offspring  of  criminals  is 
powerless  to  affect  their  mouldering  dust.  That,  surely,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  vindication  of  justice. 

"  Ye  say :  Gk)d  hoards  His  punishment  for  the  children. 
Let  Him  rather  requite  the  wicked  himeelf  that  he  may  feel  it ! 
His  own  eye^  should  behold  his  downfall, 
And  he  himself  should  drain  the  Almighty's  wrath. 
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"  I£  lib  sons  be  honoured,  he  will  not  know  it ; 
And  if  disgraced,  he  will  not  perceive  it. 
Only  in  Iuh  own  flesh  doth  he  feel  imin, 
And  for  his  own  soul  will  he  lament.'^ 

e  religious  notions  of  Job's  contemporaries^  in  whom  ethical 
monotheism  was  fast  ousting  the  petty  religious  nationalism  that  had 
theretofore  characterised  them»  were  peculiar.  Firm  believers  in  the 
doctrine  of  retribution,  they  implicitly  put  the  general  weal  in  the  scales 
against  individual  pain,  and  yet  expressly  declared  personal  suffering 
the  meet  and  inevitable  wage  for  indiridaal  wrong-doing.  Job  himself 
apparently  accepted  the  first  part  of  this  teaching  until  his  friends, 
applying  the  second  principle  to  his  own  case,  inferred  his  guilt  from 
his  misery.  It  was  then  that  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
current  theories  of  traditional  theology  were  disembodied,  not  really 
incarnate  in  the  order  of  the  world,  had,  in  fact,  nowhere  taken  root. 
But  even  admitting  that  a  sort  of  wholesale  justice  was  administered, 
which  was  a  very  large  assumption,  why  must  the  individual  suffer 
for  no  fault  of  his  own  ?  Wherefore  does  it  come  to  pass  that,  by  a 
sweep  of  the  wild  hurricane  of  national  disaster,  *^  green  leaves  with 
yellow  mixed  are  torn  away  "  ? 

In  truth,  there  was  but  one  satisfactory  issue  out  of  the  difficulty  : 
divine  justice,  like  other  attributes  of  God,  might  not  be  bounded  by 
time  or  space  ;  the  law  of  compensation  might  have  a  larger  field 
than  our  earth  for  its  arena ;  another  life  might  right  the  wrongs  of 
this,  and  all  end  well  in  the  best  of  future  worlds.  This  solution 
would  have  settled  the  matter  for  at  least  two  thousand  years.  It 
was  the  only  one  conceivable,  and  so  necessary  to  the  vitality  of 
religioQ  that,  to  paraphrase  Voltaire's  saying,  "  If  it  were  not  a  fact 
it  would  have  had  to  be  invented."  This  was  so  obvious  to  the 
fathers  and  theologians  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  they  actually 
put  the  words  into  Job*s  mouth  which  he  would  have  uttered  if  he 
had  been  a  Christian,  and  they  effected  this  with  a  pious  recklessness  of 
resalts  that  speaks  better  for  their  intentions  than  for  their  tcsthetic 
taste.  In  truth,  Job  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  a  future  Kfe,  and  his 
friends,  equally  ignorant  on  the  subject,  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  talk 
wickedly  for  Jehovah,  and  '*  contend  for  God  by  lies."  There  was  no 
third  course.  Indeed,  if  Job  or  his  friends  had  even  suspected  the 
possibility  of  this  solution,  the  problem  on  which  the  book  is  founded 
would  not  have  existed.  To  base,  therefore,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Besurrection,  the  Atonement,  &c.,  upon  the  Poem  of  Job  is  tanta- 
mount to  inferring  the  squareness  of  a  circle  from  its  perfect  rotundity. 
In  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible  the  famous  passage,  which  has 
probably  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
mankind  than  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  put  together,  runs 
thus;  *•  For  I  know  thnt  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  thid  he  shall  stand 
at  tbe  latter  day  upon  the  earth :  And  ih^ough  after  my  skin  worrfis 
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destroy  this  hody,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see 
for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another ;  though  my 
reins  be  consumed  within  me."  ^ 

Now,  this  is  not  a  translation  of  the  text  of  Job,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  the  excellent  beliefs  of  well-intentioned  theologians,  momen- 
tarily forgetful  of  the  passage  :  "  Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God?" 
The  Christian  conception  of  a  Redeemer  would,  had  he  but  known  it, 
have  proved  balm  to  the  heart  of  the  suffering  hero.  As  a  matter  of 
mere  fact,  his  own  hope  was  less  sublime,  and  very  much  less  Christian: 
the  coming  of  an  avenger  who  would  punish  his  enemies  and  rehabili- 
tate his  name.  The  typical  perfect  man,  spurned  by  his  friends,  alone 
in  his  misery,  doomed  to  a  horrible  death,  and,  worse  than  all,  con- 
temned as  a  vulgar  criminal,  gives  his  friends  and  enemies^  society  and 
theologians,  the  lie  emphatic — nay,  he  goes  the  length  of  affirming 
that  Grod  Himself  has  wronged  him.  *'  Know,  then,  that  God  hath 
wronged  me."*  His  conscience,  however,  tells  him  that  a  time 
will  come  when  the  truth  will  be  proclaimed  and  his  honour  fully 
vmdieated ;  Jehovah  will  then  yearn  for  the  work  of  His  hands,  but 
it  will  be  too  late,  '^  For  now  I  must  lay  myself  down  in  the  dust ; 
and  Thou  shalt  seek  me,  but  I  shall  not  be."  It  is  to  this  conviction 
that  the  hero  gives  utterance  in  the  memorable  passage  in  question : 

"  But  I  know  that  my  avenger  liveth, 
Though  it  be  at  the  end  upon  my  dust ; 
My  witness  will  avenge  these  things, 
And  a  curse  alight  upon  mine  enemies." 

He  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  subsistence  of  any  shadow  of  onr 
cumbrous  clods  of  clay  after  they  have  become  the  food  of  worms  and 
pismires ;  indeed,  he  is  absolutely  certain  that  by  the  sleep  of  death 

"  We  end 
The  heartache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to/' 

And  he  emphasises  his  views  in  a  way  that  should  have  given  pause 
4k)  his  commentators. 

"  There  is  a  future  for  the  tree, 
And  hope  remaineth  to  the  palm  : 
Cut  down,  it  will  sprout  anew, 
And  its  tender  branch  will  not  cease. 

'*  Though  its  roots  wax  old  in  the  earth 

And  its  stock  lie  buried  in  mould, 
•   Yet  through  vapour  of  water  will  it  bud. 

And  put  forth  boughs  like  a  plant. 

'*  But  man  dieth  and  lieth  outstretched ; 
He  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ? 

^  Job  xiz.  25-27.  The  Revised  Version  gives  the  passage  as  foUows :  '*  Bat  I  know 
-that'my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  up  at  the  last  upon  the  earth :  And 
after  my  skin  hath  been  thus  destroyed,  yet. from  my  flesh  shaU  I  see  God :  whom  I 
^hall  see  for  myself.    And  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another."  *  Y.  170*. 
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Man  lieth  down  and  riReth  not ; 

Till  beaveii  be  no  more  he  shall  not  awake."  ^ 

NothiBg  oould  well  be  further  removed  from  the  comforting  hope  of 
s  future  life,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  eternal  rewards,  than 
this  cheerless  conviction  of  the  anther  of  Job.  Applying  to  mankind 
the  beautiful  epigram  of  RufinuB,  he  might  have  eummarised  his 
philosophy  in  the  words : 


''avOe 


riq  Kai  Af/y«^'  Kat  <rv  KUi  o  cft/^«foc.** 


In  order  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  salient  features  of  I  ha 
problem,  the  artist  lavishes  his  colours  with  ungrudging  hand.  Job 
was  not  merely  well-to-do  and  contented;  he  was  the  happiest  moital 
that  had  ever  walked  the  earth  in  his  halcyon  days,  and  the  mosi 
hopelessly  wretched  during  his  ordeal, 

Bnt  though  wont  to  fill  up  his  cup  with  the  wine  of  life,  '*  pressing 
all  that  it  yields  of  mere  viutage,"  he  was  any  thing  but  an  egotist. 
The  broad  stream  of  his  sympathy  goes  out  towards  all  his  fellows^ 
nay,  to  all  things  animate  and  iDanimate.  The  sheep,  the  lion,  the 
eagle,  and  the  oxen  are  his  comrades,  the  fire  and  the  wind  his  kins- 
men. Even  for  his  worst  enemies  he  had  no  curse,  nor  did  he  ever 
delight  in  their  merited  misfortuDes.  Indeed  so  blameless  and  up- 
right was  his  life,  so  completely  had  he  eschewed  even  heart-sins, 
that  he  might  have  carried  windows  in  his  breast  that  all  should  see 
what  was  being  done  within. 

In  accordance  with  the  retribution-theory  then  in  vogue.  Job  had 
amply  merited  his  good  fortune,  and  might  have  reasonably  expected 
to  enjoy  it  to  the  end  of  a  long  life,  which  for  him  was  the  end  of 
everything.  In  fact  he  had  no  longer  much  reason  to  dread  the 
drifting  of  clouds  of  sorrow  to  darken  his  genial  sunshine,  for  he 
had  already  lived  to  a  ripe  age,  and  was  possessed  of  thousands  of 
head  of  cattle,  thousands  of  camels,  had  his  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
and  was  **  the  greatest  of  all  the  children  of  the  East.'*  But  no 
promises  of  theologians  can  hinder  the  worm  from  finding  the 
blushing  rose's  **  bed  of  crimson  joy,"  or  adversity  from  crushing  the 
jnst  man.  Job's  wealth  and  happiness  vanished  as  suddenly  as  the 
smile  on  the  face  of  an  infant,  and  in  a  twinkling  he  was  changed 
into  a  perfect  type  of  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings.  By 
one  of  those  peculiar  ornamental  miracles  which  occur  only  in 
Oriental  fiction,  in  a  single  day  his  400  yoke  of  oxen  were  seized  by 
tbe  Sabieans,  his  7000  scattered  sheep  were  consumed  by  lightning, 
his  3000  camels  were  driven  away  by  Chaldieans,  and  his  children 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  house.  Being  but  human,  Job's  soul  is 
harrowed  op  by  grief ;  but  as  behoves  a  true  son  of  God,  he 
endares  it  like  a  man,  although  not  borne  up  by  the  knowledge  that 
hm  is  merely  undergoing  a  probation,  playing  a  part  as  the  champion  of 

^«  Job  vv.  125,  120,  127  of  mjKnglUli  tnuislfttbn. 
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his  Creator.  On  occasion,  Jehovah  boasts  a  second  time  of  His  servant 
Job  to  the  "adversary,"'  who,  lawyer-like,  clings  tenaciously  to  his 
own  narrow  view  that  selfish  motives  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
good  deeds.  ''  Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life.  Bat  put  forth  Thine  hand  now,  and  toaoh  his  bone  and 
his  flesh,  and  he  will  renounce  Thee  to  Thy  face.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  the  adversary  :  Behold  he  is  in  thine  hand ;  only  spare  his  life." 
Whereupon  he  was  smitten  with  the  most  loathsome  disease  known 
in  the  East,  which  together  with  moral  suffering  and  utter  abandon- 
ment besieged  him,  *'  even  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life."  But 
firm  and  manful,  with  strength  nurtured  by  the  witness  of  his  own 
conscience,  he  maintains  the  citadel  unconquered,  refusing  to  open 
the  portals  to  Jehovah  Himself. 

Nothing  can  subdue  Job,  not  even  the  fruits  of  the  diabolical 
refinement  of  the  '*  adversary,"  who,  having  permission  to  slay  all  the 
hero's  kith  and  kin,  spares  his  spouse,  lest  misery  should  harbour  any 
possibilities  unrealised. 

At  last  three  of  Job's  friends  come  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
land  to  visit  and  console  him.  Travelling  over  enormous  distances^ 
and  setting  out  from  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  they  all  contrive 
to  reach  the  sufferer  at  the  same  moment ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
deformed  and  loathsome  figure  of  their  friend  are  all  three  struck 
dumb  with  grief.  Without  any  previous  consultation  among  them- 
selves, they  sit  silent  and  sad  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  gazing 
with  fascinated  horror  on  the  misshapen  figure  on  the  dunghill.  This 
manifestation  of  friendship  unmans  the  hero  whose  fortitude  had  been 
proof  against  the  most  cruel  physical  and  moral  suffering  ;  he  utterly 
breaks  down,  "  fills  with  woes  the  passing  wind,"  and  curses  his  fate. 
Awe  at  first  keeps  him  from  censuring  Grod ;  truthfulness  from  con- 
demning himself.  He  cannot  understand  why  he  suffers,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  traditional  doctrine  of  unfailing  retribution  upon 
earth  ;  for  he  has  certainly  done  everything  to  merit  happiness  and 
nought  to  deserve  punishment.  Society,  however,  is  there  in  the 
person  of  his  friends  to  dispel  this  illusion.  They  hold  a  brief 
for  the  cut-and-dried  theology  of  the  day  which  tells  them  that  in 
Job  there  was  a  reservoir  of  guilt  and  sin  filling  up  from  youth  to 
age,  which  now,  no  longer  able  to  hold  its  loathsome  charge,  burst 
and  overwhelmed,  in  the  shape  of  misery,  their  friend  and  his  family. 
They  play  their  parts  admirably,  at  first  softly  stroking,  as  it  were,  the 
beloved  friend,  as  if  to  soothe  his  pain,  and  then  vigorously  rubbing  the 
salt  in  the  gaping  wounds  of  the  groaning  victim. 

The  campaign  is  opened  mildly  by  Eliphaz,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
spooks  and  spectres  of  borderland,  who  assures  his  friend  that  no  really 
innocent  human  being  ever  died  as  Job  seems  to  be  dying,  and  gently 

^  Who  is  not  by  any  means  identical  with  the  Devil  of  Christian  Churches,  has 
indeed  scarcely  more  in  common  with  that  personage  than  with  the  Titans. 
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reminds  him  that  **  affliction  shooteth  not  from  the  dust,  neither  doth 
trouble  sprout  up  from  the  ground/*  Job  replies,  accentuating  his 
innocence  and  pouring  forth  his  plaiata  in  "  wild  words ;  "  for  he  asks 
not  for  mercy,  but  only  justice — nay,  he  is  magnanimous  enough  to  be 
content  with  even  less,  for  he  only  demands  of  Jehovah 

"  X\mt  it  woulil  please  Him  to  destroy  rae. 
That  He  %vould  let  go  His  hanti  and  cut  me  oC 

This  prayer  not  having  been  granted,  suicide  itself,  the  "  open  door  ** 
of  the  Stoics^  invited  him  temptingly  in,  but  he  withstood  the  tempta* 
tion  : 

''  My  sou!  would  have  chosen  strangHug* 
And  deiitU  by  inino  own  resolve. 
Yet  I  spurned  it :  for  I  shaU  not  live  for  ever/' 

There  ifl  a  healthy  human  whole-heartedness  about  all  that  Job  says 
and  does  that  raises  him  high  above  the  ideal  Stoic — nay,  above  the 
honest  Cynic  of  old.  The  ^jreeze  of  human  nature  is  constantly 
stirring  in  the  depths  of  his  soulj  scattering  kindliness  and  honesty  and 
manfulne-ss  like  fragrance  around  him.  He  fights  the  battle  of  man 
as  it  was  never  fought  before  or  after  in  history  or  fable.  The 
very  Titans  dwindle  to  shadows  by  his  side.  When  God,  in  the  person 
of  His  theologians,  assures  Job  that  he  is  and  must  be  a  sinner,  h© 
gives  them  the  lie  and  beseeches  Jehovah  to  bear  publicly  witness  to 
hiB  innocence.  When  no  voice  responds  to  his  appeal,  and  this 
mlence  seems  to  enlist  God  on  the  side  of  his  enemieSj  he  does  not 
hesittite  to  attack  Jehovah  Himself,  now  by  bitterly  satirical  sallies, 
DOW  by  the  plainest  of  plain  speaking. 

Take,  for  instance,  his  admirable  parody  of  one  of  the  Psalms  in 
which  occurs  the  verse :  **  What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ?  aud  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him  ?  For  Thou  hast 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels^  and  hast  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honour/'  *  Job's  version  of  that,  which  immediately 
follows  his  desire  for  death  and  temptation  t<?  kill  himself,  runs  : 


"  What  Ls  man  that  Thou  should st  magnify  him, 
And  that  Thou  shoiildst  set  Thine  heart  upon  him  ; 
That  Thoti  shouldst  visit  him  every  morning, 
And  try  him  every  moment  ?  " 


Or  the  commencement  of  his  reply  to  the  edifying  BUdad,  who  has 
been  trying  to  show  that  every  man  who  suffers  must  be  a  sinner, 
for  God  is  just  here  below  : 

**  I  know  it  JH  so  of  a  truth  ; 
For  how  should  man  be  in  the  right  against  God  ? " 

p        ^  Ilis  speech  to  Jehovah,  in  which  he  says  ; 

**  As  a  lion  Thou  huntest  me  who  am  soaked  in  mi^ryi 
And  showest  Thyself  marvellous  upon  me,** 


1  Pealm  viii.  4,  5. 
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He  tries  to  shame  Jehovah  by  briDging  out  in  strong  relief  the  infinite 
inequality  between  Him  and  His  victim  in  the  following  verse : 

'^  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  womaD, 
Poor  in  days  and  rich  in  trouble  : 
He  Cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and  fadeth, 
He  fleeth  as  a  shadow  and  abideth  not. 
And  upon  such  an  one  dost  Thou  open  Thine  eyes ! 
And  bringest  him  into  judgment  with  Thee !  " 

What  could  be  more  bitter  than  his  advice  to  Jehovah,  who  has  not 
come  forward  to  give  witness  in  his  favour,  to  keep  the  proofs  of  his 
innocence  hidden  and  to  go  on  discrediting  him : 

"  Hold  still  my  pledge  in  Thy  keeping, 
Who,  then,  will  be  my  voucher  ? 
He  giveth  up  His  friends  as  a  prey, 
And  the  eyes  of  His  children  must  pine  away." 

Plain  speaking  is  quite  as  frequent  as  irony  and  sarcasm  : 

"  For  Thou  inquirest  after  mine  iniquity. 
And  searchest  after  my  sin. 
Though  Thou  knoweat  that  I  am  not  wicked. 
And  that  there  is  none  who  can  deliver  me  out  of  Thine  hand." 

Jehovah  *'  destroyeth  the  perfect  and  the  wicked  " ;  '*  He  laugheih 
at  the  trial  of  the  innocent "  ;  *'  the  earth  is  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  wicked  ^^ ;  "  they  that  provoke  Gtod  are  secure  "  ;  in  a  word, 
there  are  no  signs  anywhere  of  a  moral  order  in  the  universe.  Frank- 
ness of  this  kind  demands  a  rare  degree  of  courage,  and  it  is  only 
because  Job  cares  nothing  for  his  life  that  he  ventures  upon  it : 

"  My  soul  is  aweary  of  life, 
I  will  let  loose  my  complaint  against  God. 
•  •  •  .  • 

Let  come  upon  me  what  will 
I  shall  take  my  life  in  my  teeth, 
And  put  my  soul  in  mine  hand. 
So  let  Him  kill  me — I  cherish  hope  no  more ; 
But  I  wiU  show  Him  my  way  before  His  face." 

In  one  place  Job,  like  a  modem  and  very  different  hero  of  fiction, 
dares  look  Jehovah  in 

"  His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  Him  that 
His  evil  is  not  good." 

He  refuses  to  abide  by  the  apparent  decision  of  God,  not  because  he 
doubts  that  it  is  a  divine  ukase ;  of  this  he  is  as  certain  as  his  friends, 
but  by  reason  of  its  inherent  injustice.  His  boldness  is  fascinating, 
for  it  is  essentially  moral.  The  bounds  of  his  ethical  horizon  weire 
incomparably  farther  apart  than  those  of  his  friends  and  of  the  puling 
pigmies  that  came  after  him  and  stmck  out  and  distorted  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  passages  of  the  poem  lest  they  should   offend  the 
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sqaeamtshneBfl  of  a  new  and  nervous  generation.  Job's  conscience 
told  him  that  his  life  had  been  pure,  and  he  believed  its  testimony  in 
tiie  teeth  of  Jehovah's  emphatic  practical  denial. 

**  Far  be  it  from  me  to  agree  with  you ; 
Till  I  die  I  will  not  surrender  my  integrity ! 
3Iy  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go. 
My  heart  doth  not  cen^sure  any  ODe  of  my  daya."^ 

Like  ft  nobler  Prometheus,  like  Blake*8  pare  sonl,  he  mounted  on 
native  wings, 

'*  And  cut  a  path  into  the  heaven  of  glory, 
Leaving  a  track  of  light  for  men  to  wonder  at.** 

Job's  final  reply,  delivered  after  the  last  of  the  three  friends  had 
fiaiBhed  his  third  speech,  and  replete  with  reminiscences  of  his  past 
happy  life,  is  less  defiant  than  any  of  his  preceding  discourses.  He 
inhales  an  atmosphere  of  soothing  melancholy  that  softens  and 
sabdues  his  wild  passion  as  he  wanders  through  the  necropolis  of 
buried  hopes  and  fears.  The  vibration  of  past  efforts  and  of  deeds 
long  since  dooe,  trembling  along  hia  tortured  frame,  causes  even 
saddeet  thoughts  to  blend  with  sweet  sensations.  Scarcely  has  he 
finiflhed  speaking  when  Jehovah  suddenly  appears  in  a  whirlwind, 
and  the  heart  of  the  clonds  is  cloven  by  a  voice  of  thunder  startling 
the  silent  air.     Job  fell  before  His  feet 

**  A  masfi^ 
No  man  now." 

But  the  Master  does  not  soothe  His  servant's  sti Seringa  or  quiet  the 
inmnlt  of  hia  soul,  but  strenuously  endeavours  to  overawe  him.  By 
way  of  solving  the  moral  problems  proposed  by  His  victim,  He  seeks 
to  silence  him  with  cosmological  puzzles.  The  spirit  of  the  first  portion 
of  Hia  reply  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Lucifer  to  Cain  : 

**  Poor  clay  I 
And  thou  pretenileet  to  be  wi-etched  !     Thou !  " 

Jehovah  knows  no  more  about  the  future  life  for  mankindp  the  Besur- 
rection,  the  Atonement,  &c.,  than  Job  and  his  friends.  No  diaou^' 
meni  could  possibly  be  more  impressive  than  the  enunciation  of  some 
mtch  doctrine  by  Jehovah  were  it  only  as  a  rainbow  of  hope  to  bridge 
the  terrible  abyss.  But  He  too  is  silent,  and  His  approval  of  Job's 
words  lends  colour  to  His  belief  in  the  finality  of  death.  At  all  events, 
after  having  plied  His  servant  with  a  series  of  provokingly  ironical 
f|ae8tiona,  He  deigns  to  bear  witness  to  his  blameless  life,  reproves  the 

^K    narrow-minded  friends,  and  leaves  the  vital  question  more  entangled 

^H    than  He  bad  found  it. 

^H         Job  s  submission,  however,  was  instantaneous,  although  not  warranted 

^^     by  anything  said  by  Jehovah  in  answer  to  the  eternal  objections : 

I  »  V.  231. 
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i^hy,  if  He  be  a  moral  God,  must  the  just  suffer  undeservedly ;  anjl 
why,  if  He  be  omnipotent,  does  He  give  life  to  the  seared  in  sojil  ? 

"  Why  gives  He  light  to  the  afflicted  ? 
And  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul  ? 

It  was  the  result  partly  of  Jehovah's  witness  to  Job's  blameless  life, 
and  partly  of  the  awe  caused  by  His  presence : 

"  In  such  high  hour  of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not." 

Job  was  in  possession  of  truth  as  of  a  city,  and  was  yet  forced  to 
surrender.  The  ways  of  God  are  inscrutable  is  the  gist  of  Jehovah's 
reply,  which  is  merely  a  modified  restatement  of  Job's  own  objections. 
Why  should  they  be  ?  Why  must  His  justice  and  mercy  differ  in 
kind  from  ours,  and  yet  be  characterised  by  epithets  which  differ  only 
in  degree  ?  No  doubt  there  is  another  and  a  mystic  way  of  inter- 
preting God's  discourse  ;  His  human  creatures  should  trust  in  Him 
who  watches  over  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  fields ; 
for,  as  the  mother  understands  her  dumb  child,  so  God  sees  the  needs 
of  His  servants.  But  to  our  intellectual  stature  these  pious  maxims 
do  not  add  one  cubit. 

Jahveh's  sole  discourse  followed  by  Job's  single  reply  concludes 
the  metrical  portion  of  the  work.  The  Epilogue,  written  in  prose, 
tells  us  how  the  hero  received  all  his  riches  back  with  twofold 
increase,  became  the  happy  father  of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  lived  in  bUss  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years  more — a  meet  and 
ample  reward,  according  to  the  theology  of  the  time,  for  unexampled 
human  virtue.  As  for  future  recompenses,  the  lesson  emphatically 
taught  by  the  author  of  the  poem  is  that  there  are  none.  He  is  not 
•content  with  implying  that 

"  No  word  comes  from  the  dead ; 
Whether  at  all  they  be, 
Or  whether  as  bond  or  free, 
Or  whether  they  too  were  we. 
Or  by  what  spell  they  have  sped," 

but  like  the  genial  Nihilistic  poet  of  Arabia,  Abou'l  ala,  he  taught 
that  ^'  Time  breaketh  us ;  his  blows  shatter  us,  yea,  pound  us  to 
powder.  But  unlike  the  shivered  glass,  we  shall  never  again  be 
remoulded." 

Probably  no  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  has  come  down  to  us 
in  so  corrupt  a  condition  as  the  Book  of  Job.  Parts  of  it  are  jumbled 
together  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  written  on  small  scraps 
of  paper  which,  the  wind  having  blown  them  asunder,  were  joined  i^ain 
together  at  haphazard.  Speaking  in  the  light  of  the  important  dis- 
coveries of  Professor  Bickell,  who  has  devoted  the  best  years  of-  his 
life  to  its  study,  we  may  lay  it  down  that  the  disfiguring  changes 
which  the  work  has  undergone  have  a  twofold  source:  deliberate 
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attempts  to  blont  the  sharp  edge  of  the  author's  criticism,  and  render 
the  poem  palatable  to  Jewish  orthodoxy,  by  meaus  of  considerable 
excisions  and  still  more  considerable  interpolations  ;  and  the  removal 
of  later  glosses  from  the  margin  of  the  MSS.  to  the  text,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  The  dates  of  these  alterations 
yary  considerably ;  some  of  the  most  important  of  them  had  been 
effected  in  the  Hebrew  original  before  the  poem  was  first  done  into 
Greek  by  the  LXX ;  others  were  introduced  later  on.  The  latter 
category  would  naturally  be  lacking  in  the  Septnagint  version  which, 
had  it  oome  down  to  us  in  the  condition  in  which  it  left  the  trans- 
lators' hands,  would  have  materially  furthered  the  work  of  restoration* 
Unfortunately  Origen,  acting  upon  the  gratuitous  assumption  that 
the  missing  passages  had  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  text,  and 
were  omitted  by  the  translators  because  they  failed  to  understand  their 
meaning,  took  them  from  Theodotion  and  inserted  them  in  the  LXX 
version,  merely  distinguishing  them  by  means  of  asterisks.  These  dis- 
tinctive marks  disappeared,  partially  or  wholly,  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  at  the  present  moment  we  possess  but  live  manuscripts  in  which 
they  are  to  some  extent  preserved.* 

Until  recently  it  was  generally  taken  for  granted  by  Biblical 
fNdiolars  that  there  were  no  MSS.  or  versions  extant  in  the  world  in 
which  the  text  of  the  Septnagint  version — without  the  supplementary 
passages — was  preserved.  One  day  ray  friend,  Professor  Bickell, 
while  sauntering  about  Monte  Pincio  with  the  late  Coptic  Bishop, 
Agapios  Bsciai,  was  informed  by  this  dignitary  that  he  had  found 
and  traoscribed  a  wretched  manuscript  of  the  Saidtc  version  of  Job 
in  the  Library  of  the  Propaganda.  Hearing  that  numerous  passages 
were  wanting  in  the  newly  discovered  codex.  Professor  Bickell 
sarmised  that  this  **  defective  "  translation  might  possibly  contain  the 
Septnagint  text  without  the  later  additions,  and  having  studied  it  at 
the  bishop's  house  saw  his  surmise  changed  to  certainty.  The 
late  Profeesor  Lagarde  of  Gottingen  then  applied  for,  and  received, 
permission  to  edit  this  precious  find ;  but  owing  to  the  desire  of  the 
Pope  that  an  undertaking  of  this  importance  should  be  carried  out 
by  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  Lagarde's  hopes 
were  dashed  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  Monsignor  Ciasca,  to  whom 
the  task  was  confided,  accomplished  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected  from  zeal  and  industry  when  unsupported  by  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  which  characterised  his  rival. 

The  Saidic  version,  therefore,  as  embodying  an  earlier  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  Book  of  Job  than  any  we  have  heretofore  possessed, 
if  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  the  instruments  employed  in  restoring 
tlie  Poem  to  its  primitive  form.  It  frequently  enables  us  to  eliminate 
psnaiiggfl  which  rendered  the  text  absolutely  incomprehensible,  and  at 
-oilier  times  supplies  us  with  a  reading  which,  while  diflfering  from 
^  Two  Greek,  two  Laiis,  aad  one  Sjiiac  MSS. 
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that  of  the  Massoretic  manascripts^  is  obviously  the  more  ancieDt  and 
intelligible. 

Another  and  still  more  important  discovery,  the  honour  of  which 
likewise  belongs  to  Professor  Bickell,  whose  name  will  be  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  finest  poem  of  the  worlds 
enables  us  to  deal  with  a  much  earlier  phasis  of  the  work  than  is  reached 
by  the  Saidic  version.  I  allude  to  the  twofold  discovery  of  the  structure 
of  Hebrew  metre  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  fact  that  the  main  portions 
of  Job — the  colloquies  between  the  hero,  his  friends,  and  Jehovah — 
everything  in  fact  except  the  Prologue  and  the  Epilogue — are  in  verse. 
This,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  does  not  mean,  as  was  heretofore  supposed, 
a  kind  of  '*  furious  prose/'  containing  an  irregular  and  ever-varying 
number  of  syllables,  in  which  it  might  be  shown,  with  a  little  good- 
will, that  the  orations  of  Tully  were  written.  The  circumstance  that 
the  regularity  of  Hebrew  verse  is  almost  mathematical,  invests  the 
work  of  reconstruction  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  this  further 
instrument  with  an  authority  which  many  people  are  still  disposed  to 
refuse  to  the  least  doubtful  results  of  ordinary  Biblical  criticism. 

The  laws  of  Hebrew  metre  are  identical  with  those  of  Syriac 
poetry,  the  unit  being  the  line,  the  syllables  of  which  are  numbered 
and  accentuated,  the  line  most  frequent  containing  seven  syllables 
with  iambic  rhythm.  Accentuated  syllables  alternate  regularly  with 
unaccentnated,  whereby  the  penultimate  always  has  the  accent ;  and 
the  poetic  accent  invariably  coincides  with  the  grammatical,  as  in 
Syriac  poetry  and  Greek  verse  of  early  Christian  times,  the  structure  of 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  Syriac.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
following : — 

H  TrapOivog  tnifiepov 

Tov  iwovpaviov  tiktu' 

Kai  ri  yrj  to  crTr^Aacoi' 

Tw  inrpotriTt^  wapiytC 

with  a  strophe  from  Job : — 

Shamdti  kb^U'a  rdbbot : 
Menichme  'hdmal  koul  khem. 
Haqetz  ledibere  rooch  ? 
Mah-y^mritzkbd,  kee  tihna  ? 

Another  important  peculiarity  of  the  strophes,  which  in  the  Poem  of 
Job  consist  exclusively  of  four  lines  each,  is  the  so-called  parallelism : 
the  first  and  second  lines  expressing  two  slight  modifications  of  the 
same  thought,  the  third  and  fourth  running  in  like  manner  parallel. 

A  judicious  use  of  these  data  enables  us  to  restore  the  Poem  of 
Job  to  its  primitive  form,  as  Professor  Bickell  shows  in  his  *'  Kritische 
Bearbeitung  des  lobdialogs,''  which  will  see  the  light  in  a  few  days. 
Thus  the  four  hundred  verses  lacking  in  the  original  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the   LXX  naturally  fall  away  as  later  insertions.     Elihu's 
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-discourse  is  likewise  an  iaterpolatioD.     Common  sense,  unaided  by 

any  critical  apparatus,  amply  guffices  to   put  thia  beyond  all   doubt* 

Elihu  a  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  among  the  dmnuttU 

/j^r^oTKt ;  he  is  never  once  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 

by  any  of  the  speakers,  and   when  Jehovah  appears  in  the  end  and 

ives  to  each  actor  his  due,  Elihu  is  absolutely  ignored.     Nay,  it  is 

evident  that  when  Jehovah's  discourse  was  written,  the   poet   knew 

nothing  whatever  of  this  fourth  friend,  for  at  the  codcIusjou  of  his 

pretentious  speech,  Jehovah  at  once  addresses  all  present  in  a  form 

of  words  which  implies  that  Job  was  the  last  speaker,  aod  has  only 

1        that  instant  terminated  his  reply.      This  fact  alone  should  be  concla- 

^K«ive.      But,  besides  all  this,  E!Lhu*s  style  is  toto  rfvlo  different  from 

^Hthat  of  the  other   parts   of  the   poem  :    artificial,    vague,    rambling, 

^Hproaaic,  and  characterised  by  Aramaic  idioms  which  are  absent  else* 

^V where  in  the  poem.      Moreover,  if  Elihu  had   indeed  formed  one  of 

^Vthe  dnnmitU  pirmnw  of  the  original   work,  his  role  is  not  dabioue; 

I        be  most  be  the  wise  man  according  to  the  author's  heart.     This  he  is 

or  nothing.      And  yet,   if  he  were  really  this,  we  should  have  the 

i       canons  spectacle   of  the   poet  developing  at  great    length    an   idea 

I       wUeh   runs  directly  counter  to  the  fundamental  conception  under- 

^Hlying  the  work.      For   Elihu  declares  Job's  sufierings  to  be  a  just 

^^^mnishment  for  sins ;  whereas  the  author  and  Jehovah  Himself  regard 

him   as   the   type   of  the  JQst  man   and  his  misery  as    a  short  and 

^^ezoeptional   probation.      Evidently    Elihu    is    the   creation    of    some 

^Bleoond-rate  writer  and  firet-rate  theologian  awkwardly  wedged  into  the 

poem,  perhaps  three  or  four  centuries  later,  and  certainly  before  the 

Kz  was  first  translated  into  Greek* 
he  disturbance  introduced  into  the  text  by  this  insertion  is  but  a 
imen  of  the  inextricable  tangle  which  resulted  from  the  endeavours 
iter  and  pious  editors  to  reduce  the  poem  to  the  proper  level  of 
Tiety.      Another  instance  is  to  be  foand  in  Job*s  reply  to  the 
third  discourse  of  Bildad,  in  two  passages  of  which  the  hero  com- 
pletely and   deliberately  gives   away  the   case  which   he   had    been 
theretofore  so  warmly  defending,  and  accepts — to  reject  it  iater  as  a 
matter  of  course — the   doctrine  of  retribution,^     Now,  on   the  one 
td,    if  we  remove   these   verges.    Job's  speech    becomes   perfectly 
^herent  and  consistent,  and  the  description  of  Wisdom  falls  naturally 
into  its  place ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
I  their  authenticity  in  question.     The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is 
[that   Zophar    who,  in   our   versions,  speaks   but   twice,  really   spoke 
timea,  like  his  colleagues,  and  that  these  stray  verses  formed 
tlie  main  body  of  his  last  discourse.^ 

Among   the  passages  which   the   difference  of  metrical  struct  ore 


•  Tll»  or 


■  pas^agei   iff'a-s  follows;  xzyiij.  2,  4-6,  11-12;  xxnii.    1-3*  4«, 
J,  27-'i8;  xXTii.  7-lU,  14-18*,  I9*-20;  xjdx.  l-U,  &c. 
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compels  us  to  eliminate  are  all  the  triBtichs  of  chapters  xxiv.  and 
XXX.  I  shall  discQSS  severally  the  other  instances  of  elimination 
and  transposition  ^  when  republishing  this  article  in  the  form  of  a 
book ;  for  the  moment  I  tmst  that  a  comparison  of  the  present  text 
with  that  incorporated  in  our  Bible  will  carry  conviction  to  th& 
minds  of  every  unbiassed  reader. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 

^  Including  Jehov&h's  description  of  the  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile  which  find 
places  in  our  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  (xl.  and  zli.). 


1. 
Job: 

Would  the  day  had  perished  where- 
in I  was  born, 

And  the  night  which  said :  a  man- 
child  is  conceived ! 

Would  that  Grod  on  high  had  not 
called  for  it, 

And  that  light  had  not  shone  upon 
it! 

2. 

Would  that  darkness  and  gloom  had 

claimed  it  for  their  own ; 
Would  that  clouds  had  hovered  over 

it; 

Would  it  never  had  been  joined  to 

the  days  of  the  year, 
Nor  entered  into  the  number  of  the 

months ! 

3. 

Would  that  that  night  had  been 

barren, 
And  that  rejoicing  had  not  come 

therein ; 
That  they  had  cursed  it  who  curse 

the  days,^ 

^  7.6.,  the  magicians  by  means  of  in- 
cantations. 


That  the  stars  of  its  twilight  had 

waxed  dim! 

4. 
Would  it  had  yearned  for  light  but 

found  none, 
Nor    beheld   the    eye-lida   of    the 

morning  dawn ! 
For  it  closed  not  the  door  of  my 

mother's  womb, 
Nor  hid  sorrow  from  mine  eyes. 

5. 
Why  died  I  not  straight  from  the 

womb? 
Why,  having  come  out  of  the  belly, 

did  I  not  expire  ? 
Why  did  the  knees  meet  me  ? 
And  why  the  breasts,  that  I  should 

suck? 

6. 
For  then   should  I  have  lain  still 

and  been  quiet ; 
I  should  have   slept  and  now  had 

been  at  rest 
With  the  kings  and  counsellors  of 

the  earth. 
Who  built  desolate  places  for  them- 
selves ; 

7. 
Or  with  princes,  once  rich  in  gold, 
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"Who  filled  their  houses  with  silver. 

I  should  be  as  being  not,  as  an  hid- 
den untimely  birth, 

like  infants  which  never  saw  the 
light! 

8. 

There  the  wicked  cease  from  troub- 
ling, 
And  there  the  weary  be  at  rest ; 
There  the  prisoners  repose  together, 
Nor  hear  the  taskmaster's  voice. 

9. 
Why  gives  He  light  to  the  afflicted  ? 
And  Ufe  unto  the  bitter  in  soul  ? 
Who  yearn  for  death,  but  it  cometh 

not. 
And  dig  for  it  more  than  for  buried 

treasures? 

10. 
Hail  to  the  man  who  hath  found  a 

grave! 
Then  only  hath   God  hedged  him 

in.^ 
For  sighing  is  become  my  bread, 
And  my  crying  is  unto  me  as  water. 

11. 
For  the  thing  I  feared  cometh  upon 

me, 
And  that  I  trembled  at  befalleth 

me. 
I  am  not  in  safety,  neither  have  I 

rest  f 
Nor    quiet,    but    trouble    cometh 

alway. 

12. 

Eliphaz  : 

Behdd,  thou  hast  instructed  many. 
Thy  words  have  upholden  him  that 

was  stumbling. 
Now  hath  thine  own  turn  come, 
And  thou  thyself  art  worried  and 

troubled. 

1  Allusion  to  Satan's  remark,  chap.  i.  10: 
"  Hast  not  then  made  a  hedge  about  him, 
and  aboot  his  house,  and  about  all  that 
ht  hath  on  every  side?'' 


18. 

Was  not  the  fear  of  God  thy  con- 
fidence ? 

And  the  uprightness  of  thy  ways 
thy  hope  ? 

Bethink,   I    pray  thee,   who    ever 
perished,^  guiltless  ? 

Or  where  were  the   righteous  cut 
off? 

14. 

I  saw  them  punished  that  plough 

iniquity. 
And  them  that  sow  sorrow  reap  th& 

same; 
By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish. 
And  by  the  breath  of  His  nostrils 

are  they  consumed. 

15. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion,  and  the 

voice  of  the  fierce  lion,^ 
And  the  teeth  of  the  young  lions,. 

are  broken ; 
The  old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  of 

prey. 
And  the  stout    lion's   whelps  are 

scattered  abroad. 

16. 

Now  a  word  was  wafted  unto  me  by 

stealth,' 
And  mine  ear  received  the  whisper  • 

thereof ; 

^  This  implies  that  Job,  if  he  indeed 
be  the  upright  man  he  was  theretofore 
taken  for,  will  not  be  allowed  to  perish 
in  his  present  miserable  state,  however 
much  he  may  have  to  suffer. 

2  Supply  the  words:  "are  silenced." 
This  is  an  instance  of  so-called  **  econo- 
mical parallelism."  I  regard  this  verse 
as  a  later  insertion  ;  and  merely  a  desire 
to  leave  Prof.  Bickell's  text  unchanged 
on  its  first  appearance  before  the  public 
has  induced  me  to  give  it  a  place  in  my 
translation. 

'  The  prophetic  vision  which  Eliphaz 
now  describes  is  relied  upon  by  him  as 
the  sanction  for  his  whole  discourse.  To 
his  seeming,  it  is  a  direct  revelation  from 
God. 
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In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the 

night 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man. 

17. 
Fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling, 
Which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake. 
Then  a  spirit  sped  before  my  face ; 
The  hair  of  my  flesh  bristled  up. 

18. 
It  ^  stood,  but  I  could  not  discern  its 

form, 
I  heard  a  gentle  voice : — 
**  Shall  a  mortal  be  more  just  than 

God? 
Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his 
Maker? 

19. 

Behold,  in  His  servants  He  puts  no 

trust, — 
Nay,  His  angels  He  chargeth  with 

folly;- 
How  much  less  in  the  dwellers  in 

houses  of  clay. 
Whose'  foundations  are   down  in 

the  dust. 

20. 

Between  dawn  and  evening  they  are 

destroyed ; 
They  perish  and  no  man  recketh. 
Is  not  their  tent-pole  torn  up  ? ' 
And  bereft  of  wisdom,  they  die." 

21. 

Call  now,  if  so  be  any  will  answer 

thee; 
And  to  which  of  the  angels  ^  wilt 

thou  turn  ? 

^  /.«.,  the  phantom. 

*  l.e,,  the  fonndations  of  the  human 
body  which  is  a  house  of  clay. 

'  The  human  body  is  likened  to  a  tent 
of  which  the  tent-pole  is  the  breath  of 
life :  this  gone,  all  that  rested  of  the 
human  being  is  the  moulderine  corpse. 

*  The  sons  of  God,  sons  of  the  Blohim. 
Of,  Genesis  vi.  4.    There  is  no  analogy 


For    his    own  wrath    killeth    the 

foolish  man. 
And  envy  slayeth  the  silly  one. 

22. 

His  children  are  far  from  safety ; 
They  are  crushed,  and  there  is  none 

to  save  them. 
The  hungry  eateth  up  their  harvest, 
And  the  thirsty  swilleth  their  milk. 

23. 

For  affliction  springeth  not  out  of 

the  dust,' 
Nor  doth  sorrow  sprout  up  from 

the  ground ; — 
For  man  is  born  unto  trouble, 
Even  as  the  sparks  fly  upward. 

24. 

But  I  would  seek  unto  God, 

And  unto  God  would  I  commit  my 
cause, 

Who  doth  great  things  and  un- 
fathomable. 

Marvellous  things  without  number. 

25. 

He  giveth  rain  unto  the  earth. 
And  sendeth  waters  upon  the  fields; 
To  set  up  on  high  those  that  be  low. 
That  they  who  mourn  may  be  helped 
to  victory. 

26. 

He  catcheth  the  wise  in  their  own 

craftiness. 
And  the  counsel  of  the  cunning  is 

thwarted; 
Wherefore  they  encounter  darkness 

in  the  daytime. 
And  at  noonday  grope  as  in  the 

night. 

between  these  sons  of  Grod  and  the  angels 
or  saints  of  Christianity.  Cf,  also  Cheyne, 
"Job  and  Solomon,"  p.  81 ;  Baadiwen, 
Studien,  II. 
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27. 

The  poor  He  delivereth  from  the 

sword  of  their  mouth. 
And  the  needy  out  of  the  hand  of 

the  mighty ; 
Thus  the  miserable  man  obtaineth 

hope, 
And  iniquity  stoppeth  her  mouth. 

28. 

Happy    is    the    man    whom    God 

correcteth ; 
Therefore    spurn    not    thou    the 

chastening  of  the  Almighty : 
For  He  maketh  sore  and  bindeth  up  ; 
He  smiteth,  and  His  hands   make 

whole. 

20. 

He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles. 
Yea  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil 

touch  thee : — 
In  famine  He  shall  redeem  thee 

from  death, 
And  in  war  from  the  power  of  the 

sword. 

80. 

Thou  shalt  be  hid  from  the  scourge 

of  the  tongue/ 
Neither  shalt  thou  fear  misfortune 

when  it  oometh ; 
At    destruction  and   famine    thou 

shalt  laugh, 
N(Hr  shalt  dread  the  beasts  of  the 

earth. 

81. 
For  thy  tent  shall  abide  in  peace, 
And  thou  shalt  visit  thy  dwelling 

and  miss  nought  therein ; 
Thou  shalt  likewise  know  that  thy 

seed  will  be  great 
And  thine  o£&pring  as  the  grass  of 

the  earth. 

82. 
Thou  shalt  go  down  to  thy  grave  in 

the  fulness  of  thy  days, 

^  Calomsy* 
?OL.LZI?. 


Ripe  as  a  shock  of  com  brought 

home  in  its  season. 
Mark  this :  even  so  have  we  found  it. 
Hear  it  and  take  it  to  heart. 

83. 
Job: 

Oh  that  my  "wrath"  were  tho- 
roughly weighed 

And  my  woe  laid  against  it  in  the 
balances! 

For  it  would  prove  heavier  than  the 
sands  of  the  sea ; 

Therefore  are  my  words  wild. 

84. 

For  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are 

within  me ; 
My  spirit  drinketh  in  the  venom 

thereof. 
The  terrors  of  God  move  against  me, 
He  useth  me  like  to  an  enemy. 

35. 

Doth   the  wild    ass  bray  when  he 

hath  grass? 
Or  loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder  ! 
Would  one  eat  things  insipid  without 

saltl 
Is  there  taste  in  the  white  of  raw 


36. 

Oh  that  I  might  have  my  request, 
And  that  God  would  grant  me  the 

thing  I  long  for  I 
Even  that  it  would  please  Him  to 

destroy  me, 
That  He  would  let  go  His  hand  and 

cut  me  off! 

87. 

Then  should  I  yet  have  comfort, 
Yea,  I  would  exult  in  my  relentless 
pain. 
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For  that,  at  least,  would  be  my  due 

from  God, 
Since   I   have    never  resisted  the 

words  of  the  Holy  One. 

38. 

What  is  my  strength  that  I  should 

hope? 
And  what  mine  end  that  I  should 

be  patient  ? 
Is   my   strength  the    strength  of 

stones  ? 
Or  is  my  flesh  of  brass  ? 

39. 

Am  I  not  utterly  bereft  of  help  ? 
And  is  not  salvation  driven  wholly 

away  from  me  ? 
Is  not  pity  the  duty  of  the  friend, 
Who,  else,  tumeth  away  from  the 

fear  of  God  ? 

40. 

My  brethren  have  disappointed  me 

as  a  torrent ; 
They    pass  away    as  a  stream   of 

brooks. 
Which  were  blackish  by  reason  of 

the  ice, 
Wherein  the  snow  hideth  itself : 

41. 

The  caravans  of  Tema  sought  for 
them; 

The  companies  of  Sheba  hoped  for 
them  ; 

But  when  the  sun  warmed  them 
they  vanished ; 

When  it  waxed  hot  they  were  con- 
sumed from  their  place. 

42i 

Did  I  say  :  bestow  aught  upon  me  'i 
Ot  give  a  bribe  for  meof  your  sub- 
stance? 


Or  deliver  me  from  the  enemy's 
hand? 

Or  redeem  me  from  the  hand  of  the 
mighty  ? 

43. 

Teach  me  and  I  will  hold  my 
tongue ; 

And  cause  me  to  understand  where- 
in I  have  erred. 

How  sharp  are  your  "righteous'" 
words! 

But  what  doth  your  arguing 
reprove  ? 

44. 

Do  ye  imagine  to  rebuke  words  ? 

But  the  words  of  the  desperate  are 
spoken  to  the  wind. 

Will  ye  even  assail  me,  the  blame- 
less one  ? 

And  harrow  up  your  friend  ? 

45. 
But  now  vouchsafe  to  turn  unto  me, 
For  surely  I  will  not  lie  to  your 

face. 
I  pray  you,  return ;  let  no  wrong 

be  done. 
Betum,  for    justice  abideth    still 

within  me. 

46. 

Is  there  iniquity  in  my  tongue  ? 

Cannot  my  palate  discern  misfor- 
tunes ? 

Hath  not  man  warfare  upon  earth  ?  ^ 

And  are  not  his  days  like  to  those 
of  an  hireling  ? 

47. 
As  a  slave  panting  for  the  shade, 

and  finding  it  not. 
As  an  hireling  awaiting  the  wage 

for  his  work, 

1  Job  endeavours  to  explain  his  mis- 
fortunes as  the  result  of  the  universal  lot 
of  mankind  rather  than  as  a  punishment 
for  his  own  individual  failings. 
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So  to  me  months  of  sorrow  are 

allotted. 
And  wearisome  nights  are  appointed 

to  me, 

48. 
Lying  down  I  exclaim  :  When  shall 

1  arise? 
And  1  toss  from  side  to  side  till  the 

dawning  of  the  day ;  ^ 
My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms  and 

clods  of  dusty 
My  skin  grown  rigid  and  breaks  up 

again. 

49, 
My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's 

shuttle, 
And  have  come  to  an  end  without 

hope ; ' 
Remember,  I  pray,  that  my  life  is 

wind. 
That  mine  eye  shall  see  good   no 

more, 

50. 

Asthe  cloud  is  dispelled  and  vanish- 

eth  away, 
So  he  that  goes  down  to  the  grave 

shall  not  come  up  again  ; 
He  shall  never  return  to  his  house, 
Neither  shall  his  place  know  him 

any  more. 

51. 
1  too  will  not  restrain  my  mouth, 
I  will  speak  out  in  the  bitterness 

of  my  soul. 
Am  I  a  sea  or  a  sea-monster," 
That    Thou    settest  a  watch   over 

me? 

'  Allusion  to  his  safferiogs  at  night 
from  elephantiasis. 

'  Job  feels  that  death  is  nigh. 

'  /.«.,  of  the  sea  in  the  skies.  Accord - 
iog  to  Job*s  cosmography  the  earth  is  a 
nut  round  mass  encircled  by  the  ocean, 
roofed  over  by  the  vault  of  ethereal  blue, 
which  is  massive  and  solid  as  the  earth 
(izxvii.  18).  the  whole  restinfr  on  the 
foid.  There  are  two  vast  oceans — one 
toond  the  eartb,  the  source  of  which  is 


52. 
When     I    say :     "  My    bed    shall 

comfort  me. 
My  couch  shall  ease  my  complaint ; ' 
Then  Thou  scarest  me  with  dreams, 
And  terrifiest  me  with  visions. 

53. 
Then  my  soul  would   have  chosen 

strangling, 
And  death  by  my  own  resolve  : 
But  I  spumed  it,  for  I  shall  not  live 

for  ever ; 
Let   me  be,   for  my  days    are    a 

breath. 

54. 
What  is  man  that  Thou  shouldst 

magnify  him  ? 
And  that  Thou  shouldst  set  Thine 

heart  upon  him  ? 
That  Thou  shouldst  visit  him  every 

morning, 
And  try  him  every  moment  ?  ^ 


Why  wilt  Thou  not  look  away  from 

me? 
Nor  leave  me  in  peace  while  there  is 

breath  in  my  throat  ? 
Why   hast   Thou   set  me  up  as  a. 

butt, 
So  that  I  am  become  a  target  for- 

Thee? 

5G. 
Why  dost  Thou  not  rather  pardon- 

my  misdeed, 
And  take  away  mine  iniquity  ? 

deep  down  in  the  abyss ;  the  other  in  the 
firmament,  which  contains  reservoirs  of 
hail,  rain,  and  snow  (xxxviii.  22,  23).  He 
here  allndes  to  the  celestial  ocean  and 
to  a  myth  respecting  Jehovah's  struggle 
with  one  of  its  monsters, 

^  The  irony  of  these  words  addressed 
by  Job  to  Jehovah  would  be  deemed 
blasphemous  in  a  poet  like  Byroa  or 
iShelley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  con- 
stitute a  parody  of  Psalm  viii.  5,  as  Mr. 
Che3riie  has  already  pointed  out  ("Job 
and  Solomon,**  p.  22*). 
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For  now  I  must  lay  myself  down  in 

the  dust, 
And  Thou  shalt  seek  me,  but  I  shall 

not  be. 

57. 

BiLDAD  : 

How  long  wilt  thou   utter   these 

things, 
And  shall  the  words  of  thy  mouth 

be  like  a  storm  wind  ? 
Doth  God  pervert  judgment  ? 
Or    doth    the    Almighty    corrupt 

justice  ? 

58. 
If  thou  wouldst  seek  unto  God, 
And  make  thy  supplication  to  the 

Almighty, 
He  would  hear  thy  prayer, 
Aud  restore  the  house  of  thy  blame- 


59. 

For  inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  by- 
gone age, 

And  give  heed  to  the  search  of  the 
forefathers ;  ^ 

Shall  they  not  teach  thee, 

And  utter  words  out  of  their  heart  ? 

60. 
Can    the    papjrrus    grow    without 

marsh? 
Can  the  Nile-reed  shoot  up  without 

water? 
Whilst  still  in  its  greenness  uncut. 
It  withereth  before  any  herb. 

Gl. 

:Such  is  the  end  of  all  that  forget 
God, 

And  even  thus  the  hope  of  the  im- 
pious shall  perish. 

Whose  confidence  is  as  gossamer 
threads, 

And  whose  trust  is  as  a  spider's 

web. 

'  Job's  radical  views  are'evidently  re- 
garded as  innovations.  He  was  not  a 
traditionalist. 


62. 
For  he  leans  upon  his  house, 
And  has  a  firm  footing  to  which  he 

cleaves ; 
He  is  green  in  the  glow  of  the  sun. 
And  his  branch  shooteth   forth  in 

his  garden. 

63. 
But  his  roots  are  entangled  in  a 

heap  of  stones. 
And  rocky  soil  keeps  hold  upon 

him; 
It  destroyeth  him  from  his  place, 
Then  denying  him  saith :  ''  I  have 

not  seen  thee." 

64. 
Behold,  this  is  the  "  joy  "  of  his  lot, 
And  out  of  the  dust  shall  others 

grow. 
Lo !  God  will  not  cast  out  a  peHect 

man. 
Neither  will  He  take  evil-doers  by 

the  hand. 

65. 
He  will  yet  fill  thy  mouth  with 

laughing 
And  thy  lips  with  rejoicing. 
They  that  hate  thee  shall  be  clothed 

with  shame, 
And  the  tent  of  the  wicked  shall 

disappear. 

66. 

Job: 

I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth  ; 

For  how  should  man  be  in  the  right 

against  God  ? 
If  he  long  to  contend  with  Him, 
He  cannot  answer  Him  one  of  a 

thousand. 

67. 
Wise  is  He  in  heart  and  mighty  in 

strength : 
Who  could  venture  against  Him  and 

remain  safe  ? — 
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Against  Him  who  moveth  moun- 
tains and  knoweth  not 

That  He  hath  overturned  them  in 
His  anger. 

G8. 

He  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her 
place, 

And  the  inhabitants  thereof  quake 
with  fear ; 

He  commandeth    the  sun  and  it 
riseth  not, 

And  He  sealeth  up  the  stars.^ 

G9. 

He  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens, 
And  treadeth  upon  the  heights  of 

the  sea; 
He  doth  great  things  past  finding 

out, 
Yea,  and  wonders  without  number.' 

70. 
Lo^  He  glideth  by  me  and  I  see  Him 

not; 
And  He  passeth  on,  but  I  perceive 

Him  not. 
Behold,  He  taketh  away,  and  who 

can  hinder  Him  ? 
Who  will  say  unto  Him  :    "  What 

dost  Thou  ?  " 

71. 
God  will  not  withdraw  His  anger ; 
The  very  helpers  of  the  sea-dragon' 

crouch  under  Him. 
How    much    less    shall    I   answer 

Him, 
And  choose  out  my  words  to  argue 

¥dth  Him  ? 

1  The  ilnxiament,  being  a  solid  mass, 
has  paths  cat  oat  along  which  the  stars 
BOTe  in  their  courses,  just  as  there  are 
lAannoU  made  for  the  clouds  and  rain. 
Tlie  prooeei  of  sealing  up  the  stars  would 
Uwrefore  be  natoral  and  intelligible. 

*  In  this  there  is  evidently  a  touch  of 
vnuj, 

*  Allasion  to  a  myth. 


72. 

1  must  make  supplication  unto  His 

judgment. 
Who  doth  not  answer  me  though  1 

am  righteous. 
Who  would  sweep  me  away  with  a 

tempest. 
And  multiply  my  wounds  without 

cause. 

73. 

He  will  not  suffer  me  to  take  my 

breath, 
But  fiUeth  me  with  bitterness. 
If  strength  be  aught,  lo.  He  is  strong. 
And  if  judgment,  who  shall  arraign 

Him? 

74. 

Though  I  were  just,  my  own  mouth 

would  condemn  me ; 
Though  I  were  faultless.  He  would 

make  me  crooked. 
Faultless  I  am,  I  set  life  at  naught ; 
I  spurn  my^being ;  therefore  I  speak 

out : — 

75. 

He  destroyeth  the  upright  and  the 
wicked. 

When  His  scourge  slayeth  at  un- 
awares. 

He  scoffeth  at  the  trial  of  the  inno- 
cent : 

The  earth  is  given  into  the  hand  of 
the  wicked.* 

76. 

My  days  are  swifter  than  a  runner  ; 
They  flee  away ;  they  have  seen  no 

good; 
They  glide  along  like  papyrus- boats. 
Like  the  eagle  swooping  upon  its 

prey. 

^  Job  acknowledges  the  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  of  God,  but  declares 
his  inability  to  find  proofs  of  His  good- 
ness in  the  moral  govemment  of  the 
world. 
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77. 

If  I  say :  "  I  will  forget  my  com- 
plaint, 

I  will  gladden  my  face  and  be 
cheerful " ; 

Then  I  shudder  at  all  my  sorrows : 

I  know  Thou  wilt  not  hold  me 
guiltless. 

78. 
If  I  washed  myself  with  snow, 
And  cleansed  my  hands  with  lye, 
Thou  wouldst    plunge  me  in    the 

ditch, 
So  that  mine  own  garments  would 

loathe  me. 

79. 
Would  He  were  like  unto  myself, 

that  I  might  answer  Him, 
That  we  might  come  together  in 

judgment  I 
Would   there  were  an  umpire   be- 
tween us, 
Who  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us 

both! 

80. 
Let  Him  but  withdraw  from  me  His 

rod. 
And  let  not  His  dread  terrify  me ; 
Then  would  I  speak  and  not  fear 

Him, 
For  before  myself  I  am  not  so.^ 

81. 

My  soul  is  aweary  of  life, 

I  will  let  loose  my  complaint  against 

God; 
I  will  say  unto  God :  hold  me  not 

guilty; 
Show  me  wherefore  Thou  contendest 

with  me. 

82. 

Is  it  meet  that  Thou  shouldst 
oppress, 

'  In  the  light  of  my  own  conscience  I 
am  not  an  evil-doer. 


Shouldst  thrust  aside  the  work  of 

Thine  hands? 
Seest  Thou  as  man  seeth  ? 
Are  Thy  days  as  the  days  of  mortals  ? 

88. 

For    Thou    inquirest     after    mine 

iniquity, 
And  searchest  after  my  sin, 
Though  Thou  knoweet  that  I  am  not 

wicked 
And  that  there  is  none  who  can 

deliver  out  of  Thine  hand. 

84. 

Thine  hand  hath  made  and 
fashioned  me. 

And  now  hast  Thou  turned  to  de- 
stroy me ; 

Bemember,  I  pray  Thee,  that  Thou 
hast  formed  me  as  clay : 

And  now  wilt  Thou  grind  me  to 
dust  again  ? 

85. 
Didst  Thou   not  pour  me  out  as 

milk. 
And  curdle  me  like  cheese  ? 
Hast  Thou  not  clothed  me  with  skin 

and  flesh  i 
And  knitted    me  with    bones  and 

sinews? 

8G. 
Thou  enduedst  me  with  life  and 

grace; 
And  Thy  care   hath  cherished  my 

spirit. 
And  yet  these  things  hadst  Thou 

hid  in  Thy  heart! 
I  know  that  this  was  in  Thee  ! 

87. 
Had  I  sinned.  Thou  wouldst  have 

watched  me, 
Nor  wouldst  have  acquitted  me  of 

my  wrongdoing. 
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Had  I  been  widced,  woe  unto  me ! 
And  though  righteous,  I  dare  not  to 
lift  up  my  head. 

88. 

As  a  lion  Thou  huntest  me,  who  am 
soaked  in  misery, 

And  ever  showest  Thyself  mar- 
vellous ^  against  me ! 

While  I  live,  Thou  smitest  me  ever 
anew. 

And  lettest  Thy  wrath  wax  great 
against  me. 

89. 
Wherefore,  then,  didst  Thou  bring 

me  out  of  the  womb  ? 
Would  I  had  then  given  up  the 

ghost,  and  no  eye  had  seen  me, 
I  should  now  be  as  though  I  had 

never  been ; 
I  had  been  borne  from  the  womb 

to  the  grave. 

90. 
Are  not  the  days  of  my  life  but  few, 
So  that  He  might  let  me  be,  while 

I  take  heart  a  little, 
Before  I  depart  whence  I  shall  not 

return : — 
To  the  land  of  darkness    and   of 
gloom? 

91. 

ZOPHAR. 

Shall  the  multitude  of  words  be  left 

unanswered  ? 
And  shall  the  prattler  ^  be  deemed 

in  the  right  ? 
Should  men  hold  their  peace  at  thy 

babbling  ? 
And  when  thou  jeerest,  shall  none 

make  thee  ashamed  ? 

92. 
Bat  oh  that  God  would  speak, 

'  Ironical. 

'  Lit,  The  man  of  lips. 


And  open  His  lips  against  thee, 
And  that  He  would  show  thee  the 

secrets  of  wisdom, 
That  they  are  as  marvels  to  the 

understanding  1 

98. 
It  ^  is  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst 

thou  do? 
Deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou 

know? 
The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than 

the  earth. 
And  broader  than  the  ocean. 

94. 

For  He  knoweth  men  of  deceit ; 

He  seeth  wickedness  and  needeth 
not  to  gauge  it. 

Thus '  the  empty  man  gets  under- 
standing. 

And  the  wild-ass*  colt  is  born  anew 
as  man. 

96. 

If  thou  prepare  thine  heart. 

And  stretch  out  thine  hands  towards 
Him, 

Then  shalt  thou  lift  up  thy  face, 

And  in  time  of  affliction  be  fearless. 

96. 
For    then    shalt    thou    forget  thy 

misery. 
And   remember  it  as  waters  that 

have  passed  away ; 
The  darkness  shall  be  as  morning, 
And  thine  age  i^hall    be  brighter 

than  the  noonday. 

97. 
Thou  shalt  be  secure  because  there 
is  hope, 

^  Wisdom. 

3  l.e,t  His  wisdom  enables  Him  to  dis- 
cern the  deceit  of  those  who  appear 
just,  and  the  punishment  which  He  deals 
them  makes  the  result  of  Bis  knowledge 
visible  to  the  dullest  comprehension. 
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Thou  Bhalt  look  around  and  take 

thy  rest  in  safety ; 
Thou  shalt  lie  down  and  none  shall 

startle  thee. 
Yea,  many  shall  make   suit  unto 

thee, 

98. 
But  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  shall 

fail, 
And  refuge  shall  vanish  from  before 

them ; 
Their  hope  shall  be  the  giving  up  of 

the  ghost ; 
For  with  Him  is  wisdom  and  might. 

99. 

Job. 

No  doubt  but  ye  are  clever  people, 
.And  wisdom  shall  die  with  you ; 
I  too  have  understanding  as  well 

as  ye; 
Just,  upright  is  my  way. 

100. 
He   that  is  at  ease    scometh  the 

judgments  of  Shaddai.^ 
His  foot  stands  firm  in  the  time  of 

trial. 
The  tents  of  robbers  prosper. 
And   they   that  provoke    God  are 
secure. 

101. 

JBut  ask,  I  pray,  the  beasts 

And  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they 

shall  tell  thee ; 
Or  speak  to  the  earth  and  it  shall 

teach  thee, 
And    the  fishes  of    the  sea  shall 

declare  unto  thee  : — 

^  A  name  for  God.  Now  follows  the 
arraignment  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe  by  Job.  The  well-to-do,  pros- 
perous, sleek  man  laughs  at  God's 
judgment ;  the  tents  of  robbers  (the 
Assyrians  k)  prosper — but  the  just  man  is 
overtaken  by  the  fate  of  Job,  which 
should  be  reserved  for  the  wicked. 


102. 
Is  not  the  soul  of  every  living  thing 

in  His  hand, 
And  the  breath  of  all  mankind  ? 
Doth  not  the  ear  try  words 
As  the  mouth  tasteth  its  meat  ? 

103. 
For  there  is  no  wisdom  with  the 

aged,^ 
Nor    understanding    in  length  of 

days; 
With  Him  is  wisdom  and  strength  ; 
He  hath  counsel  and  understanding. 

104. 
Behold  He  breaketh  down  and  it^ 

cannot  be  builded  anew : 
He  shutteth  up  a  man,  and  who  caD 

open  to  him  ? 
Lo,  He  withholdeth  the  waters  and 

they  dry  up, 
He  letteth  them  loose  and    they 

overwhelm  the  earth. 

105. 

With  Him  is  strength  and  wisdom, 

The  erring  one  and  his  error  are- 
His, 

Who  leadeth  away  counsellors  bare- 
foot 

And  rendereth  the  judges  fools. 

^  The  current  versions  of  the  Bible 
make  Job  say  the  contrary :  "  With  the 
ancient  is  wisdom  ;  and  in  length  of 
days  understanding"  (Job.  xii.  12^ 
Authorised  Version).  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  arguing  against  the  tradit 
tionalists  who  assert  that  justice  is  the 
one  predominant  feature  in  Jehovah's- 
condnct  of  the  universe— a  contention 
which  is  refuted  by  almost  everything 
we  see  and  hear.  Bildad  besought  Job 
to  learn  of  bygone  generations,  and  to- 
see  things  through  their  eyes.  ''Shall 
they  not  teach  thee?"  (v.*  49).  Job's- 
reply  is  an  emphatic  negation:  "There 
is  no  wisdom  with  the  ancient,  Nor  un- 
derstanding in  length  of  days.  Jehovah 
alone  is  endowed  with  wisdom — ^but  is 
He  likewise  good  ?  To  this  His  govern- 
ment of  the  world  alone  furnishes  an 
answer." 
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106. 
He  biingeth  back  kings  into  their 

mausoleums, 
And  overthroweth  the  nobles ; 
He  withdraweth  the  speech  of  the 

trusty, 
And  taketh  away  the  understanding 

of  the  aged. 

107. 
He  poureth  scorn  upon  princes. 
And    looseth    the     girdle    of    the 

strong; 
He  discovereth  deep  things  out  of 

darkness, 
And  bringeth  gloom  unto  light. 

108. 

He  stealeth  the  heart  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  earth. 

And  maketh  them  wander  in  a  path- 
less wilderness. 

So  that  they  grope  in  the  dark  with- 
out light, 

And  stagger  to  and  fro  like  a 
drunken  man. 

109. 

Lo,  mine  eye  hath  seen  all  this, 

Mine  ear  hath  heard  and  under- 
stood it. 

What  ye  know,  the  same  do  I  know 
also; 

I  am  nowise  inferior  to  you. 

110. 

But  now  I  would  speak  to  the  Al- 
mighty, 
And  I  long  to  argue  with  God  ; 
For  ye  are  weavers  of  lies, 
Ye  all  are  patchers  of  inanities. 

111. 

Oh  that  ye  would  all  of  you  hold 
your  peace. 

And  that  should  stand  you  in  wis- 
dom's st^ad  ! 


Hear,  I  beseech  you,  the  reasoning 

of  my  mouth, 
And  hearken  to  the  pleadings  of  my 

lips! 

112. 

Will  ye  discourse  wickedly  for  Grod  ? 

And  utter  lies  in  His  favour  ? 

Will     ye    accept    His    person    by 
fraud? 

Will  ye  contend  for  God  by  decep- 
tion? 

113. 

Were  it  well  for  you  should    He 
search  you  out  ? 

Can  ye  deceive  Him  as  ye  deceive 
men? 

Will  He  not  surely  reprove  you, 

If  ye  secretly  accept  His  person  ?  ^ 

114. 

Shall  not  His  majesty,  then,  make 

you  afraid  ? 
And  His  dread  seize  hold  of  you  ? 
Will  not  your  remembrances  become 

as  ashes, 
Your  arguments  even  as  bulwarks 

of  clay  ? 

115. 
Hold  your  peace  that  I  may  speak. 
And  let  come  upon  me  what  will  I 
I  shall  take  my  life  in  my  teeth. 
And  put  my  soul  in  mine  hand. 

116. 
Lo,  let  Him  kill  me.    I  cherish  hope 

no  more. 
Only  I  will  show  Him  my  way  to 

His  face. 
This  too  will  aid  my  triumph, 
That  no  wicked  one  dares  appear  in 

His  sight. 

}  This  is  an  argument  drawn  from  the 
theories  of  Job's  adversaries,  rather  than 
the  expression  of  his  own  convictions, 
and  is  to  some  extent  ironical.  Cf.  Bickell 
ad  locum.  It  means,  if  ye  are  partial  to 
Jehovah,  by  stifling  the  voice  of  con- 
science and  the  promptings  of  truth  and 
justice. 
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117. 

Behold  now^  I  have    ordered  my 

cause; 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  justified. 
Who  is  he  that  will  plead  with  me  ? 
Only  do  not  two  things  unto  me : 

118. 

Withdraw  Thine  hand  from  me, 
And  let  not  Thy  dread  make  me 

afraid. 
Then  call  Thou  and  I  will  answer, 
Or  let  me  speak  and  answer  Thou 

unto  me. 

119. 

How  many  are  mine  iniquities  ? 
Make  me  to  know  my  misdeeds. 
Wherefore  hidest  Thou  Thy  face, 
And  holdest  me  for  Thine  enemy  ? 

120. 

Wilt  Thou  frighten  a  leaf  driven  to 

and  fro  ? 
And     wilt    Thou    pursue  the  dry 

stubble  ? 
That    Thou    writest    down .  bitter 

things  against  me, 
And  imputest  to  me  the  errors  of 

my  youth. 

121. 

Thou  observest  all  my  paths, 
And  puttest  my  feet  into  t.he  stocks. 
Thy  chain  weigheth  heaVy  upon  me, 
And  cutteth  into  my  feet.^ 

122. 

Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman, 
Poor  in  days  and  rich  in  trouble ; 
He  Cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and 

fadeth. 
He  fleeth  as  a  shadow  and  abideth 

not. 

^  Compare  this  with  the  eztraordinaiy 
verse  in  our  Bible :  "  Thon  settest  a 
print  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet  I  *'  (Job 
xUL  27.) 


128. 

And  upon  such  an  one  dost  Thou 
open  Thine  eyes ! 

And  him  Thou  bringest  into  judg- 
ment with  Thee  I 

Though  he  is  gnawed  as  a  rotten 
thing, 

As  a  garment  that  is  moth-eaten. 

124. 

If  his  days  are   determined    upon 

earth, 
If  the  number  of  his  months  are 

with  Thee ; 
Look  then  away  from  him  that  he 

may  rest, 
Till  he  shall  accomplish  his  day,  as 

an  hireling. 

125. 

For  there  is  a  future  for  the  tree. 
And  hope  remaineth  to  the  palm  : 
Cut  down,  it  will  sprout  again, 
And  its  tender  branch  will  not  cease.  - 

.    •   126. 

Though  its  roots  wax  old  in  the 

earth 
And  its  stock  lie  buried  in  mould. 
Yet  through  vapour  of  water  will  it 

bud. 
And  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant. 

127. 

But  man  dieth,  and  lieth  out- 
stretched ; 

He  giveth  up  the  ghost,  where  is  he 
then? 

He  lieth  down  and  riseth  not  up ; 

Till  heaven  be  no  more  he  shall  not 
awake. 

128. 

Oh  that  Thou  wouldst  shroud  me  in 

the  grave ! 
That  Thou  wouldst  keep  me  hid  till 

Thy  wrath  be  parsed  I 
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That  Thou  wouldst  appoint  me  a  set 

time  and  remember  me  ! 
If  so  be  man  could  die  and  yet  live 

on ! 

.   129. 
All  the  days  of  my  warfare  I  then 

would  wait, 
Till  my  relief  should  come ; 
Thou  wouldst    call    and  I    would 

answer  Thee, 
Thou  wouldst  yearn  after  the  work 

of  Thine  hands. 

130. 

But  now    Thou    rememberest  my 

steps; 
Thou  dost  not  forgive  my  sin ; 
Thou  sealest  my  transgressions  in  a 

bag, 
And  Thou  still  keepst  adding  to  my 
iniquity. 

181. 
Eliphaz  : 

Should  a  wise  man  utter  vain  know- 
ledge, 

And   fill  his   belly  with   the  east 
wind? 

Should  he  reason  with  idle  prattle  ? 

Or  with  speeches  that  profit  him 
nothing? 

132. 

Yea,  thou  makest  void  the  fear  of 

God, 
And  weakenest  respect  before  Him ; 
For  thine  own  iniquity  instructeth 

thy  mouth, 
And  thou  choosest  the  tongue  of 

the  crafty. 

133. 
Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was 

bom? 
Or  wast  thou  made  before  the  hills  ? 
Wast  thou  heard  in  the  council  of 

God? 
And  hast  thou  drawn  wisdom  unto 

thyself? 


134. 
What  knowest  thou  that  we  know 

not? 
What  understandest  thou  which  is 

not  in  us  ? 
Do  the    consolations  of  God  not 

suffice  unto  thee. 
And  a  word  whispered   softly  to 

thee? 

186. 

Why  doth  thine  heart  carry  thee 

away. 
And  what  do  thine  eyes  wink  at, 
That  thou  tumest  thy  spirit  against 

God, 
And  lettest  go  such  words  from  thy 

mouth  ? 

136. 

Behold  He  putteth  no  trust  in  His 

saints; 
Yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in 

His  sight ; 
How  much  less  the  abominable  and 

corrupt  one, — 
Man,  who  lappeth  up  iniquity  like 

water. 

137. 

What  the  wise  announce  unto  us, 
Their  fathers  did  not  conceal  it  from 

them; 
Unto  them  alone  the  land  was  given. 
And    no    stranger    passed    among 

them. 

138. 

Tlie  wicked  man  travaileth  all  his 

days  with  pain, 
And  few  are  the  years  appointed  to 

the  oppressor ; 
A  dreadful  sound  is  in  his  ears : 
In  prosperity  the   destroyer   shall 

overtake  him. 

139. 
He  has  no  hope  that  he  shall  return 
out  of  darkness. 
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And  he  is  waited  for  by  the  sword. 
The  daj  of  gloom  shall  terrify  him, 
Distress  and  anguish   shall   fasten 
upon  him. 

140. 

For  he  stretched  oat  his  arm  against 

God, 
And    girded    himself    against  the 

Almighty : 
Rushing  upon  him  with  a  stiff  neck, 
Guarded  by  the  thick  bosses  of  his 

buckler. 

141. 

The  glow  shall  dry  up  his  branches 
And  his  blossom  shall  be  snapped 

by  the  tempest. 
Let  him  not  trust  in  vanity — he  is 

deluded,^ 
For  his  barter  shall  prove  vain. 

142. 

His  offshoot  shall  wither  before  his 

time, 
And  his  branch  shall  not  be  green ; 
He  shall  shake  off  his  unripe  grape, 

like  the  vine, 
And  shall  shed  his  flower  like  the 

olive. 

143. 

For  the  tribe  of  the  wicked  shall  be 

barren, 
And  fire  shall  consimie  the  tents  of 

bribery ; 
They  conceive  mischief  •  and  give 

birth  to  disaster. 
And  their  belly  breeds  dec5eit, 

144. 

Job: 

Many  such    things   have   I   heard 

before. 
Stinging  comforters  are  ye  all ! 


Shall  idle  words  have  an  end  ? 
What     pricks     thee     that     thou 
answereet? 

145. 

I,  too,  could  discourse  as  ye  do, 
If  your  souls   were   in   my  soul's 

stead. 
I  would  inspirit  you  with  my  mouthy 
Nor  would  I  grudge  the  moving  of 

my  lips, 

146. 
But  He  hath  so  jaded  me  that  I  am 

benumbed ; 
His  whole  host  ^  hath  seized  me. 
His  wrath  hackles  me  and  pursues 

me. 
He   gnashes    upon    me  with    His 

teeth. 

147. 

The  arrows  of  His  myriads  have 
fallen  upon  me, 

He  whets  His  sword,  fixing  His 
eyes  upon  me. 

They  smite  me  on  the  cheek  out- 
rageously, 

They  mass  themselves  together 
against  me. 

148. 

God  hath  turned  me   over  to  the 

ungodly, 
And  delivered  me  into  the  hands  of 

the  wicked. 
I  was  at  ease,  but  He  dove  me 

asunder, 
He  throttled  me  and  shook  me  to 

pieces. 

149. 

He  sets  me  up  for  His  target ; 
His    archers    compass    me    round 

about ; 
He  rives  my  reins   asunder,   and 

spareth  not, 


^  i.e.,  the  object  for  which  he  bartered 
virtue. 


^  Host  of  evils  which  has  attacked  nie 
f  1  om  all  ttides. 
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He  poureth  out  mj  gall  upon  the 

ground. 

150. 
With    breach     upon     breach     He 

breaketh  me, 
He  rusheth  upon  me  like  a  warrior ; 
Sackcloth  and  ashes  cover  me, 
And  mj  horn  has  been  laid  in  the 

dust. 

151. 
My  face  is  aglow  with  weeping 
And  darkness  abides  on  my  eyelids ; 
Though  on  my  hands  there  is  no 

evil, 
And  my  prayer  is  pure  ! 

152. 

Oh  earth !  cover  not  thou  my  blood  ! 

And  let  my  cry  find  no  resting- 
place! 

Even  now  behold  my  witness  is  in 
heaven. 

And  my  voucher  is  on  high. 

158. 
My  friends  laugh  me  wantonly  to 

scorn; 
Mine  eye  poureth  tears  unto  God. 
Let  Him  adjudge  between  man  and 

God, 
And  between  man  and  his  fellow. 

154. 
Soon  will  the  wailing-women  come, 
And  I  go  the  way  I  shall  not  return. 
My  spirit  is  spent,  the  grave  is  ready 

for  me ; 
Truly  I  am  scoffed  at.^ 

155. 
Hold  still  my  pledge  in  Thy  keeping, 
Who  then  will  be  my  voucher  ? ' 

•*  That  is  by  God,  who  leaves  me  to 
die  as  a  guilty  wretch  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

*  Ironical.  Continne,  O  JahTe,  to 
ioeep  my  justification  to  Thyself,  and  my 
feilows  will  persist  in  sneering  at  my  pro- 
tMUtioDS  ox  innocence. 


He  yieldeth  His  friends  as  a  prey^ 
And  the  eyes  of  His  children  must 
shrivel  up. 

15G. 
He  hath  made  me  a  by- word  of  the 

peoples, 
And  they  spit  into  my  face. 
My  eye  is  dim  by  dint  of  sorrow. 
And  all    my  members    are    as    a 

shadow, 

157. 
At  this  the  upright  are  appalled. 
And  the  just  bridles  up  against  the 

impious. 
But  the  righteous  holds  on  his  way, 
And  the  clean-handed  waxeth  ever 

stronger. 

158. 
But  as  for  you  all— do  ye  return, 
For  I   discern  not  one  wise  man 

among  you. 
My  days,  my  thoughts  have  passed 

away ; 
My  heart's  desires  are  cut  asunder. 

159. 
If  I  still  hope,  it  is  for  my  house — 

the  tomb. 
I  have  made  my  bed  in  the  darkness. 
I  have  said  unto  the  grave,  "  My 

Mother," 
And  to  the  maggot,  "  Sister  mine." 

160. 
And  my  hope — where  is  it  now  ? 
My  happiness — who  shall  behold  it?  * 
They  go  down  to  the  bars  of  the  pit. 
When  our  rest  together  is  in  the 
dust. 

161. 

BiLDAD  : 

When  wilt  thou  make  an  end  of 
words? 

1  7.«.,  Yonr  promises  that  I  shall  re- 
cover my  prosperity  from  God  are 
absurd. 
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Reflect,  and  afterwards  let  us  speak ! 
Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasts  ? 
Reputed  as  silenced  in  thy  sight  ? 

162. 
Shall  the  earth  be  desei-ted  for  thee  ? 
And  shall  the  rock  be  removed  from 

its  place  ? 
Still  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall 

be  extinguished, 
And  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not 

twinkle. 

163. 
The  light  in  his  tent  shall  be  dark ; 
And  his  lamp  above  him  shall  be 

put  out ; 
The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be 

straitened, 
And  his  own  purpose  shall  ruin  him. 

164. 
ITor  he  is  tangled  in  the  net  by  his 

own  feet, 
And  he  walketh  upon  a  snare  ; 
The  slings  shall  catch  him  ; 
Many  terrors  rage  menacingly  round 

him. 

165. 
Hunger  shall  dog  his  footsteps ; 
Misery  and  ruin  stand  ready  by  his 

side; 
The  limbs  of  his  body*   shall  be 

devoured, 
Devoured  by  the  firstborn  of  death.^ 

166. 
He  shall  be  dragged  out  from  his 

stronghold. 
And  he  shall  be  brought  to  the  king 

of  terrors ; ' 
His  remembrance  shall  vanish  from 

the  earth, 
He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into 

darkness. 


^  Lit,  The  pieces  of  his  ekin. 

*  Probably  elephantiasis. 

'  The  personification  of  death. 


167. 
He  shall  have  nor  son  nor  offiipring 

among  his  people. 
And  he  shall  l^ve  no  name  above 

the  ground ; 
None  shall  survive  in  his  dwellings  ; 
Strangers  shall  dwell  in  his  tent. 

168. 
They  of  the  west  are  astonied  at 

him, 
And  those  of  the  east  stand  aghast ; 
Such  are  the  dwellings  of  the  wicked, 
And  this  his  place  who  knoweth  not 
God. 

169. 

Job: 

How  long  will  ye  harrow  my  soul. 
And  crush  me  with  words  ? 
Already  ten  times  have  ye  insulted 

me. 
Ever  incensing  me  anew. 

170. 
If  indeed  ye  will  glorify  yourselves 

above  me. 
And  prove  me  guilty  of  blasphemy ; 
Know,  then,  that  God  hath  wronged 

me, 
And  hath  compassed  me  round  with 

His  net ! 

171. 
Lo,  I  cry  out  against  violence,  but 

I  am  not  heard ; 
I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no  judgment. 
He  hath  fenced  up  my  way  that  I 

cannot  pass ; 
And  He  hath  set  darkness  in  my 

paths. 

172. 

He  hath  stripped  me  of  my  glory, 
And  taken  the  crown  from  my  head ; 
On  all  sides  hath  He  destroyed  me, 

and  I  am  undone ; 
And  mine  hope  hath  He  felled  like 

a  tree. 
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173. 
He  hath  kindled  against  me   His 

wrath, 
And  looketh  on  me  as  one  of  His 

foes. 
His  troops  throng  together  on  my 

way 
And  encamp  round  ahout  my  tent. 

174. 
He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from 

me. 
And  mineacquaintanceareestranged 

from  me; 
My  kinsfolk  ;»tay  away  from  me, 
And  my  bosom  friends  have  forgotten 
me. 

175. 

They  that  dwell  in  my  house,  and 

my  maids, 
As  an  alien  am  I  in  their  eyes. 
I  call  my  servant,  and  he  giveth 

me  no  answer : 
I  must  supplicate^unto  him  with  my 

mouth. 

176. 
My  breath  is  irksome  to  my  wife, 
And  my  entreaty  to  the  children  of 

my  body.^ 
Yea,  mere  lads  despise  me  : 
When  I  arise,  they  talk  about  me. 

177. 
All  my  cherished  friends  abhor  me, 
And  they  whom  I  loved  are  turned 

against  me ; 
My  akin  cleaveth  to  my  bones, 
And  my  teeth  are  falling  out. 

178. 
Have  pity,  have  pity  on  me,  O  my 

friends  I 
For  the  hand  of  Qod  hath  smitten 

me. 

^  Either  *'  the  sons  of  the  womb  which 
has  borne  me/'  as  in  iii.  10,  or  else  **  my 
own  children,"  the  poet  forgetting  that 
in  the  Prologue  they  are  described  as 
haTing  been  killed. 


Why  do  ye  persecute  me  like  God, 
And    are    not    satiated    with    my 
flesh? 

179. 

Oh  would  but  that  my  words, 

Oh  would  that   they  were  written 

down  I 
Consigned  to  writing  for  ever. 
Or  engraven  upon  a  rock  ! 

180. 
But  I  know  that  my  avenger  liveth,* 
Though  it  be  at  the  end^  upon,  my 

dust; 
My    witness     will     avenge     these 

things,' 
And   a    curse    alight    upon    mine 

enemies. 

181. 
My  reins  within  me  are  consumed, 
Beeause  you  say:  "How  we  shall 

persecute  him ! " 
Fear,  for  yourselves,  the  sword. 
For  wrath  overtaketh  iniquities. 

182. 

ZOPHAR  : 

It  is  not  thus  that  my  thoughts  in- 
spire me. 

Nor  is  this  the  eternal  law  that  I 
have  known.* 

No ;  the  triumph  of  the  wicked  is 
short-lived. 

And  the  joy  of  the  ungodly  is  but 
for  a  twinkling. 

^  This  is  the  famous  passage  beginning 
in  our  Bible :  "  For  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,'*  &c.  Job's  consolation 
is  perhaps  more  human  and  certainly  less 
Christian  than  that  which  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  once  put  into  his  mouth.  He 
thirsts  for  justification,  and  believes  it 
will  come  in  the  end,  but  too  late  to 
benefit  him. 

2  /.«.,  When  it  is  too  late. 

'  J.e.t  Your  false  accusations  and  your 
persecution  of  me,  as  if  ye  were  God. 
{Cf,  verse  178,  3  and  4). 

^  Zophar  discerns  perfect  moral  order 
in  the  world. 
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188. 
Though  his  height  tower  aloft  to 

the  heavens, 
And  his  head  reach  up  to  the  clouds, 
Yet  shall  he  perish  for  ever  like 

dung. 
They  who  have  seen  him  shall  ask  : 

**  Where  is  he?" 

184. 
He  flitteth  like  a  dream  and  shall 

not  be  found, 
Yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a 

vision  of  the  night ; 
His    hands    having    crushed    the 

needy. 
Must  restore  the  substance,  and  he 

cannot  help  it. 

185. 
He  hath  swallowed  down  riches  and 

shall  disgorge  them  anew ; 
They  shall  be  driven    out  of  his 

beUy; 
He  hath  sucked  in  the  poison  of 

asps, 
The  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him. 

18C. 
He  shall  not  gaze  upon  the  riveis, 
The  brooks  of  honey  and  milk ; 
He  must  restore  the  gain  and  shall 

not  swallow  it. 
His  lucre  shall  be  as  sand  which  he 

cannot  chew. 

187. 
For  the  poor  he  had  crushed  and 

forsaken ; 
Had  robbed  an  house  but  shall  not 

build  it  up. 
Nought  had  escaped  from  his  greed. 
Therefore  shall  his  wealth  not  en- 
dure. 

188. 
In  the  fulness  of  his  abundailce  he 
shall  be  in  straits, 


Every  hand  of  the  wretched  shall 

come  upon  him ; 
He  shall  cast  the  fury  of  His  wrath 

upon  him, 
And  shall  rain    down   upon    him 

terrors. 

189. 
When    he    fleeth    from    the    iron 

weapon. 
Then  the  arrow  of  steel  shall  pierce 

him  through ; 
He  draweth,  and  it  cometh  out  of 

his  back. 
And  the  glittering  steel  out  of  his 

gall. 

190. 
Terrors  will  trample  upon  him. 
All  darkness  is  hid  in  store   for 

him ; 
A  fire  not  kindled'  shall  consume 

him. 
What  remaineth  in  his  tent  shall  be 

devoured  thereby. 

191. 
The  heavens  reveal  his  iniquity, 
And  the  earth  riseth  up  against 

him : 
This  is  the  wicked  man's  portion 

from  God, 
And  the  heritage  appointed  him  by 
Elohim. 

192. 

Job. 

Hearken  diligently  to  my  speech. 

And  let  that  stand  me  in  your  com- 
fort's stead  I 

Suffer  me  that  I  may  speak ; 

And  after  that  I  have  spoken,  mock 
on ! 

193. 

As  for  me,  is  my  complaint  to  men? 

And  how  should  not  my  spirit  be 
impatient  ? 

Look  upon  me,  and  be  astounded, 

*  /.«.,  By  Iran. 
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And   lay    your    hand    upon    your 

jnouth !  ^ 

194. 
Even    when    1  remember,    I    am 

dismayed, 
And  trembling  taketh  hold  on  my 


"Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live  ? 
Become  old,    yea,  wax  mighty  in 

strength? 

195. 
Their  houses  are  safe  from  fear, 
Neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon 

them; 
Their  bull  genders  and  faileth  not. 
Their  cow  casteth  not  her  calf. 

196. 
Their  seed  is  established  in  their 

sight, 
And  their  offspring    before    their 


They  send  forth  their  little  ones 

like  a  flock. 
And  their  children  skip  about. 

197. 
They  take  down  the  timbrel  and  the 

harp, 
And  delight  in  the  sound  of  the 

bagpipe; 
They  while    away  their    days    in 

bliss, 
And  in  a  twinkling  go  down  to  the 

grave.* 

198. 
And  yet  they  say  unto  Qod :  "  De- 
part from  US| 
We  desire  not  the   knowledge   of 

Thy  ways." 
Yet  hold  they  not  happiness  in  their 

own  hands  ? 
Is  He  not  heedless  of  the  counsel  of 

the  wicked  ? 

1  /a,  Be  ailent. 

'  Job's  ideal  of  a  happy  death  was 
identical  with  that  of  Julias  Caesar— the 
most  sadden  and  least  foreseen. 

▼OL.  LZIV. 


199. 
How  oft  is  the  lamp  of  evil-doers 

put  out  ? 
And    how   often   doth    ruin   oveiv 

whelm  them  ? 
How  oft  are  they  as  stubble  before 

the  wind, 
And  as  chaff  that  the  storm  carries 

away? 

200. 
Ye  say,  "God  hoards  punishment 

for  the^  children." 
Let  Him  rather  requite  the  wicked 

himself  that  he  may  feel  it ! 
His  own  eyes  should   behold    his 

downfall 
And  he  himself  should  drain  the 

Almighty's  wrath  I 

201. 
If  his  sons  are  honoured,*  he  will 

not  know  it, 
And    if  dishonoured,  he  will    not 

perceive  it. 
Only  in  his  own  flesh  doth  he  feel 

pain. 
And    for    his    own    soul    will    he 

lament. 

202. 
Is  the  wicked  taught  understanding 

by  God? 
And   does   He  judge  the  man   of 

blood? 
Nay,  He  filleth  his  milk  vessels  with 

milk. 
And     supplieth     his     bones    with 

marrow. 

203. 
But  the  guiltless  dies    with    em- 
bittered soul, 
And  hath  never  enjoyed  a  pleasure ; 
Then  they  alike  lie   down   in  the 

dust. 
And  the  worms  shall  cover  them 

both. 

1  Literally,  "his," 
'  I.e.,  After  his  death. 
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204. 
Behold  I  know  your  thoughts, 
And  the  plots  which  ye  wrongfully 

weave  against  me. 
And   how  will  ye   comfort   me  in 

vain, 
Since  of  your  answers  nought  but 

falsehood  remains  ? 

205. 

Eliphaz. 

Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto  God  i 

Only  unto  himself  is  the  wise  man 

serviceable. 
Is  it  a  boon  to  the  Almighty  that 

thou  art  righteous  ? 
Or  is  it   gain  to   Him  that   thou 
makest  thy  way  perfect  ? 

200. 
Will  He  reprove  thee  for  thy  fear 

of  Him  ? 
Will  He  enter  with  thee  into  judg- 
ment for  that  ? 
Ts  not  rather  thy  wickedne«ss  great  ? 
Are  not  thine   iniquities   number- 
less ? 

207. 

For  thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  from 

thy  brother  for  nought, 
And  stripped   the   naked   of  their 

clothing  ; 
Thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the 

weary  to  drink, 
And  hast  withholden   bread   from 

the  hungry. 

208. 
But  as  for  the  mighty  man,  he  held 

the  land, 
And  the  honoured  man  dwelt  in  it. 
Thou  hast  sent  widows  away  empty, 
And  the  arms  of  the  fatherless  have 

been  broken. 

1^09. 
Therefore  snares  are  round  about 
ther, 


And  sudden  fear  troubleth  thee  ; 
Thy  light   hath  become   darkness : 

thou  canst  not  see, 
And  a   flood    of    waters    covereth 

thee. 

210. 
Doth  not  God  look  down  from  the 

height  of  heaven. 
And  cinish  the  mighty  for  that  they 

are  grown  haughty, 
Which  say  unto  God  :  **  Depart  from 

us," 
And  "  What  can  the  Almighty  do 

against  us  ?  " 

211. 
And   He    forsooth  fhall  fill  their 

houses  with  goods, 
And  be  heedless)  of  the  cou'^sel  of 

the  wicked  ! 
No ;  the  righteous  shall  look  on  and 

be  glad, 
And  the  innocent  shall  laugh  them 

to  scorn. 

212. 
Befriend  now  thyself  with:  Him,  and 

thou  shalt  be  safe. 
Thereby  shall  good  come  unto  thee. 
Receive,  I    pray  thee,  instruction 

from  His  mouth. 
And  treasure  up  His  words  in  thine 

heart. 

21;^. 
If  thou  turnest  to  God  and  humblest 

thyself. 
If  thou  remove  iniquity  from  thy 

tent, 
Then  shalt  thou  have  delight  in  the 

Almighty, 
And   shalt  lift   up   thy  face  unto 

God. 

214. 
Thou  shalt  pray  unto  Him  and  He 

shall  hear  thee, 
And  thou  shalt  pay  thy  vows ; 
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If  thoa  decree  a  thing,  it    shall 

prosper  unto  thee, 
And  a  light  shall  shine  upon  thy 

ways. 

215. 

Job. 

Oh,  I  know  it  already ;  I  myself  am 

to  blame  for  my  misery.^ 
And  His  hand  is  heavy  upon  me  by 

reason  of  my  groaning. 
Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 

Him, 
That  I  might  come  even  unto  His 

seat  i 

216. 
I  would  plead  my  cause  before  Him, 
And  fiU  my  mouth  with  arguments ; 
I  would  fain  know  the  words  which 

He  could  answer  me. 
And  understand  what   He  would 

say  unto  me. 

217. 

Will  He  plead  against  me  with  His 

Almighty  power  ? 
If  not,  then  not  even  He  would 

prevail  against  me. 
For  a  righteous  one  would  dispute 

with  Him  ; 
So  should  I  be   delivered  for  ever 

from  my  Judge. 

218. 

Behold  I  go  forward,  but  He  is  not 
there, 

And  backward,  but  I  cannot  per- 
ceive Him. 

For  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I 
have  chosen ; 

If  He  would  try  me,  I  should  come 
forth  as  gold. 

219. 

My  foot  has  held  His  steps. 

His  way  have  I  kept  and  swerved 

not; 

^  Ironical. 


I   have  not  gone   back   from  the 

precept  of  His  lips, 
I  have  hid  the  words  of  His  mouth 

in  my  bosom. 

220. 
But  He  is  bent  upon  one  thing  and 

who  can  turn  Him  away  ? 
And  what  His  soul  desireth  even 

that  He  doeth. 
Therefore  am  I  troubled  before  His 

face; 
When  I  consider,  I  am  afraid  of 

Him. 

221. 

God  hath  crushed  my  heart. 

And  the  Almighty  hath    terrified 

me. 
For  I  aiQ  annihilated  becauHe  of  the 

darkness. 
And  gloom  enwrappeth  my  face. 

22-2. 

Why  do  the   times    of    judgment 

depend  upon  the  Almighty,^ 
And  yet  they  who  know  Him  do 

not  see  His  days  ? 
The  wicked  remove  the  landmarks  ; 
They  rob  flocks  and  lead  them  to 

pasture. 

233. 
They  drive  away  the  ass  of  the 

fatherless, 
The  widow's  ox  they  seize   for  a 

pledge ; 
They  turn   the   needy  out  of  the 

way. 
All  the  poor  of  the  earth  have  to 

hide  themselves.* 

^  Job  here  expresses  a  doabt  whether 
a  moral  God  can  be  said  to  rule  the 
world,  seeiog  that  evil  is  predominant  in 
creation. 

*  About  seven  strophes  in  the  same 
quasi-impious  strain,  characterising  the 
real  reign  of  Jehovah  upon  earth  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  optimistic  delinea- 
tions of  Job's  friends,  are  lost.  The  verfres 
that  have  taken  their  place  in  our  manu- 
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224. 
Lo, these  things  mine  ear  hath  heard, 
Mine  eye  hath  seen  them,  and  so  it 

is.* 
And  if  it  be  not  so  now,  who  will 

make  me  a  liar, 
And    render    my    speech   nothing 
worth? 

225. 

BiLDAD  : 
Dominion  and  fear  are  with  Him, 
Who  maketh   peace  in    Uis  high 

places. 
Is  there  any  number  to  His  armies? 
And  upon  whom  doth  not  His  light 
arise? 

226. 

By  His  power  the  sea  groweth  calm, 
And    by   His    understanding     He 

smiteth  the  sea-dragon^* 
By  His  breath  the  heavens  become 

splendour ; 
His  hand    hath   pierced   the  bolt- 

serpent. 

227. 

And  the  thunder  of  His  power, 
Who  that  is  wise  will  provoke  it 

against  himself  ?  ' 
And  how  can  man  be  deemed  just 

before  God, 
And  how  can  he  be  clean  who  is 

bom  of  a  woman  ? 

228. 
Behold,  even  the  moon  shineth  not. 
Yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  His 

sight ; 
How  much  less  man,  the  worm ; 
And  the  son  of  man,  the  maggot ! 

icripts  are  portions  of  a  different  work 
which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  our 
poem.  They  are  not  even  in  the  same 
metre  as  Job,  but  contain  strophes  of 
three  lines  only. 

^  Conjecture  of  Professor  Bickell,  the 
following  lines  being  alone  preserved  in 
the  MSS. 

"  Of  the  upper  sea,  who,  by  winding 
himself  round  the  sun  causes  eclipses. 

'  By  murmuring  like  Job. 


229. 
Job: 

How  hast  thou  helped  him  that  is 

without  power  ? 
How  upholdest  thou  the  arm  that 

hath  no  strength  ? 
To  whom  hast  thou  uttered  words  ? 
And  whose  spirit  went  out  from 

thee? 

230. 
As  God  liveth    who    hath    taken 

away  my  judgment, 
And  the  Almighty  who  hath  made 

my  soul  bitter, 
Never  shall  my  lips  confess  untruth, 
Nor  my  tongue  give  utterance  to 

falsehood ! 

231. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  agree  with  you  I 
Till  I  die  I  will  not  surrender  jny 

integrity ! 
My  righteousness  I  hold  fast  and 

will  not  let  it  go, 
My  heart  doth  not  censure  any  one 

of  my  days.     . 

282. 
I  will  teach  you  about  the  hand  of 

God, 
The  counsel  of  the  Almighty  will  I 

not  conceal. 
Behold,  all  ye  yourselves  have  seen 

it. 
Why  then  do  ye  utter  such  empty 

things  ? 

233. 
For  there  is  a  mine  for  silver. 
And  a  place  for  gold  where  they 

fine  it ; 
Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  dust. 
And  copper  is  smolten  out  of  the 

stone. 
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234. 
He  that  hovers  far  from  mau  hath 

made  an  end  to  gloom/ 
He  tometh  the  mountains   upside 

down. 
He  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the 

rocks, 
And  the  thing  that  is  hid  bringeth 

he  forth  to  light. 

235. 
But  wisdom — whence  shall  it  come  ? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  under- 
standing ? 
It  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living, 
Our  ears  alone  have  heard  thereof. 

23G. 
God  understandeth  its  way, 
And  He  knoweth  its  dwelling-place ; 
For  He  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the 

earth. 
And  seeth  under  the  entire  heaven. 

237. 
When  He  made  the  weight  for  the 

winds. 
And  weighed  the  waters  by  measure, 
Then  did  He  see  and  declare  it ; 
He  prepared  it,  yea,  and  searched  it 

out. 

238. 
Then  said  He  unto  man,  "  Desist ! 
Worry  not  about  things  too  high 

for  thee. 
Behold,  fear  of  Me,  that  is  wisdom. 
And  to   depart   from   evil,  that  is 

understanding.'' 

239. 

ZOPHAR : 

May  the  lot  of  the  wicked    befall 

mine  enemy. 
And  that  of  the  ungodly  him  who 

riseth  up  against  me ! 

1  The  miner  who  descends  into  the 
mbjss  of  the  earth,  and  carries  a  lamp. 


For  what  can  be  the  hope  of  the 

iniquitous, 
When  God  cutteth  his  soul  away  ? 

240. 

Will  God  heiar  his  cry. 

When  trouble  overtaketh  him  ? 

Will    he   delight    himself    in    the 

Almighty  ? 
Will  he  always  call  upon  God  ? 

241. 

If  his  children  be  multiplied,  it  is 

for  the  sword, 
And  his  offspring  shall  not  be  sated 

with  bread ; 
They    that    survive  him    shall  be 

buried  in  death, 
And  their  widows  shall  not  weep. 

242. 

Though  he  heap  up  silver  as  the 

dust. 
And  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay, 
He  may  indeed  prepare  it,  but  the 

just  shall  put  it  on, 
And    the   guiltless  shall  divide  the 

silver. 

243. 

He  buildeth  his  house  as  a  spider ; 
Rich  shall  he  lie  down,  but  rich  he 

shall  not  remain. 
Terrors  take  hold  on  him  as  waters; 
A  tempest  sweepeth  him  away  in 

the  night. 

244. 
Job  : 

Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  gone  by. 
As  in  the  days  when  God  preserved 

me ; 
When  His  lamp  shined  upon  my 

head, 
And  when  by  His  light  I  walked 

through  darkness  1 
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For  then  I  moved  in  sunshine, 
While  God  was   familiar  with   my 

tent ; 
While  I  washed  my  steps  in  cream, 
And  the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers 

of  oil. 

240. 

When  I  went  to  the  gate  at  the  city, 
When  I  prepared   my  seat  on  the 

public  place, 
Then   the  young  men,  seeing  me, 

hid  themselves. 
And  the  aged  arose  and  remained 

standing.^ 

247. 

Princes  desisted  from  talking, 

zVnd   laid   their   hands  upon  their 

mouths ; 
For  the  ear  heard  me  and  blessed, 
The  eye  saw  me  and  gave  witness 

unto  me. 

248. 

For  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried 
aloud, 

And  the  orphan  and  him  that  had 
none  to  help  him ; 

The  blessing  of  him  that  was  perish- 
ing came  upon  me. 

And  I  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
widow. 

249. 

I  put  on  righteousnei^s  and  it  clothed 

me; 
My  judgment  w^as  as  a  robe  and  a 

diadem  ; 
I  became  eyes  to  the  blind, 
And  I  was  feet  unto  the  lame. 

250. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor. 
And  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I 
searched  out ; 

To  mete  out  justice. 


And   I   b]*ake  the  grinders  of  the 

wicked. 
And   plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his 

teeth. 

251. 

Unto  me  men  gave  ear  and  waited, 
And  kept  silence  at  my  councel. 
After  my  words   they    spake    not 

again. 
And  my  speech  fell  upon  them  as  a 

shower.^ 

252. 

But  now  they  laugh  me  to  scorn, 
Shepherd  boys  approach  me  with 

insolence, 
Whose   fathers   I  would  not  have 

deigned 
To  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock. 

253. 

Yea,  of  what  use  to  me  was  the 
strength  of  their  hands  ? 

Pity  upon  them  was  thrown  away. 

They  were  children  of  fools,  yea, 
men  of  no  name. 

They  were  ejected  from  the  land. 

254. 

And  now  I  am  become  the  song  of 

these! 
Yea,  I  am  become  their  tyword  ! 
They  abhor  me,  they  flee  far  from 

me, 
And  withhold  not  spittle  from  my 

face. 

255. 
For  He  hath  dissolved  my  dignity 

and  humbled  me. 
And    He    hath    taken    away    my 

renown. 
He    hath    opened    a    way  to  my 

miseries  ; 
They  enter  and  no  one  helpeth  me. 

1  Welcome   as   a   shower  of  rain  to 
the  parched  earth. 
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256. 
With  rumbling  and  booming  they 

bounded  along ; 
Terrors  are  turned  upon  me  ; 
Thou  scatterest  mj  dignity,  as  with 

a  wind, 
And  my  welfare  passeth  as  a  cloud. 

257. 
The  night  gnaws  away  my  bones, 
And  my  devourers  have  no  repose  ; 
By   swellings  is  my  garment  mis- 


And  I  am  grown  like  unto  dust  and 


258. 
I  cry  and  Thou  he^irest  me  not, 
Thou  art  become  ruthless  towards 

me; 
With  the  strength   of    Thy  hand 

Thou  assailest  me, 
And    Thou   meltest    my  salvation 

away. 

259. 

For  I  know  that  Thou  wilt  bring 

me  to  death, 
And  to  the  house  appointed  for  all 

living. 
But  shall    not    a    drowning   man 

stret<;h  out  his  hand  ? 
Shall  he  not  cry  out  in  his  destruc- 
tion? 

2G0. 
Did  1  not  weep  for  him  that  was  in 

trouble  ? 
Was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the 

needy  ? 
I  looked  for  good  and  waited  for 

light : 
Behold  days  of  sorrowing  are  come 

upon  me. 

261. 
I  go  mourning  without  sun ; 
I  itand  up  in  the  assembly  and  cry 

aloud; 


I  am  become  a  brother  unto  jackals. 
And  a  comrade  unto  ostriches. 

202. 
My  skin  hath  grown  black  upon  me 
And   my  bones  are  scorched  with 

heat; 
My  harp  is  turned  to  mourning. 
And  my  bagpipe  into  the  wail  of 

the  weeping.^ 

263. 
If    I    have    walked  with   men   of 

wickedness, 
Or  if    my  feet   have   hastened    to 

deceit. 
Let  Him  weigh  me  in  balances  of 

justice 
That  God  may  know  mine  integrity  ! 

264. 
If  my  steps  have  swerved  from  the 

way, 
And  mine  heart   followed  in    the 

wake  of  mine  eyes, 
Let  me  now  sow  and  another  eat, 
Y(ja,  let  my  garden  be  rooted  out ! 

265. 
If  mine  heart  have  been  deceived  by 

a  woman. 
Or  if  I  have  lain  in  wait  at  my 

neighbour's  door. 
Then  let  my  wife  turn  the  mill  unto 

another 
And  let  others  bow  down  upon  her ! 

*  Two  strophes  are  wanting  here,  in 
which  Job  presumably  sajs  that  this 
great  change  of  fortune  is  not  the  result 
of  his  conduct.  The  LXX  offer  nothing 
here  in  lieu  of  the  lost  verses ;  but  the 
Massoretic  text  has  the  strophes  which 
occur  in  the  Authorised  Version  (xxxi. 
1-4)  and  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
substituted  for  the  original  verges.  The 
present  Hebrew  text  is  useless.  If  the 
four  Massoretic  verses  had  stood  in  the 
original,  so  imfwrtant  are  they  that  they 
would  never  have  been  omitted  by  the 
Greek  translators,  who  evidently  did  not 
possess  them  in  their  texts.  They  remind 
one  to  some  extent  of  certain  passages  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Hoont. 
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2G6. 
For  adultery  is  a  grievous  crime. 
Yea,  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  the 

judges : 
It  is  a  fire  that  consumeth  to  utter 

destruction, 
And  would  root  out  all   mine  in- 
crease. 

267. 

If  I  despised  the  right  of  my  man- 
servant 

Or  of  my  maidservant,  when  they 
contended  with  me. 

What  could  I  do,  when  God  rose 
up? 

And  when  He  visiteth,  what  could 
I  answer  Him  ? 

268. 
For  destruction   from    God  was  a 

tenx)r  to  me. 
And  for  His  highness'  sake  I  could 

not  do  such  things. 
Did  not  He  that  made  me  in  the 

womb,  make  him  ?^  . 
And  did  He  not  fashion  us  in  one 

belly? 

269. 
Never  have  I  withheld  the  poor  from 

their  desire. 
Nor  caused  the  widow's  eyes  to  fail ; 
Nor  have  I  eaten  my  morsel  alone, 
Unless  the  fatherless  had  partaken 

thereof. 

270. 
If   I   saw  one   perish   for  lack  of 

clothing. 
Or  any  of  the  poor  devoid  of  covering ; 
Then  surely  did  his  loins  bless  me. 
And  he  was  warmed  with  the  fleece 

of  my  sheep. 

271. 
If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against 
the  fatherless, 

1  /.«.,  My  servant. 


When  I  saw  my  backers  in  the  gate,^ 
Then  let  my  shoulder  fall  from  its 

setting. 
And  mine  arm  from  its  channel  bone  I 


I  have  never  made  gold  my  hope, 
Nor  said  to  the  fine  gold  :  Thou  art 

my  trust ; 
Never  did  I  rejoice  that  my  wealth 

was  great, 
And  because  mine  hand  had  found 

much. 

273. 
Never  did  I  gaze  upon  the  sun, 

because  it  shone  brightly, 
Nor  upon  the  moon  floating  in  glory. 
So  that  my  heart  was  secretly  enticed^ 
And  I  wafted  kisses  to  them,  putting 

my  hand  to  my  mouth.^ 

274. 

Never  did  I  rejoice  at  the  ruin  of 

my  hater. 
Nor  exult  when  misery  found  him 

out; 
Neither  have  I  suffered  my  throat 

to  sin, 
By  wreaking  a  curse  upon  his  soul. 

275. 
Never  had  the  guests  of  my  tent  to 

say: 
"  Oh  that  we  had  our   fill  of  his- 

meat ! " 
I  suffered  not  the  stranger  to  lodge 

out  of  doors, 
But   I   opened    my   gates    to    the 

traveller. 

267. 
I  covered  not  my  failings  after  the 

manner  of  men. 
By  locking    mine  iniquity   in   my 

bosom, 

^  The  concourse  of  people  and  parti- 
sans at  the  gate  where  justice  waa 
administered. 

^  I.e.t  I  never  adored  them  as  gods. 
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As  if  I  feared  the  vast  multitude. 
Or  because  the  scorn   of  families 
appalled  me. 

277. 

And  I  should  keep  silence  forsooth, 
should  not  come  forward ! 

Oh,  that  one  would  hear  me ! 

Here  is  my  signature;  let  the 
Almighty  answer  me, 

And  hear  the  indictment  which  my 
adversary  hath  written !  ^ 

278. 

Surely  I  would  hoist  it  upon  my 
shoulder, 

And  weave  it  as  a  crown  unto  my- 
self; 

I  would  account  to  Him  for  the 
number  of  my  steps ; 

As  a  prince  would  I  draw  near  unto 
Him. 

279. 
Jahvsh. 

Who    is  this  that  darkeneth  My 

counsel. 
With  words  devoid  of  knowledge  ? 
Now  gird  up  thy  loins  like  a  man, 
For  I  shall  ask  of  thee,  and  do  thou 

teach  Me! 

280. 
When  I  laid  the  earth's  foundation 

where  wast  thou  ? 
Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding  I 
Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof, 

if  thou  knowest. 
Or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon 

it? 

281. 

Where  are  its  sockets  sunk  down. 
Or    who    laid     the    corner-stone 
thereof? 

^  This  is  the  passage  become  famous 
in  the  imaginary  form:  "That  mine 
Mdremij  had  written  a  book!"  (ttxi, 
85). 


When   the  morning  stars  exulted 

together. 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 

joy. 

282. 

Who  shut  in  the  sea  with  doors. 
When  it  brake  forth  as  issuing  out 

of  the  womb  ? 
When  I  made  the  clouds  its  garment, 
And  thick  darkness  for  its  swad- 

dUng-band. 

283. 
Then  I  brake  up  for  it  its  appointed 

place, 
And  set  bars  and  doors. 
And  said :    "  Hitherto   shalt   thou 

come, 
And  here  shall  thy  haughty  waves 

be  stayed ! " 

284. 

Was  it  by  thy  prompting  that  I 

commanded  the  morning. 
And  caused  the  dawn  to  know  its 

place? 
That  it  might  seize  hold  of  the  ends 

of  the  earth. 
That  the  wicked  might  be  shaken 

out?^ 

285. 

Then    the   earth    changes   as  clay 
under  the  seal, 

And  all  things  appear  therein  as  an 
embroidery,^ 

But  from  the  >vicked  is  withholden 
their  hiding-place, 

And  the  raised  arm  shall  be  shat- 
tered. 

286. 

Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs 
of  the  sea  ? 

^  Daylight  is  represented  as  hostile  to 
criminals,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
operates  is  here  compared  to  a  tossing 
of  them  off  the  outspread  carpet  of  the 
earth. 

'  On  a  carpet,  to  which  the  earth  is 
still  compared. 
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Or  hast  thou  walked  in  search  of 

the  abysses  ? 
Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened 

onto  thee, 
Or  hast  thou  seen  the  doars  of  dark- 
ness? 

287. 
Hast  thou  surveyed  the  breadth  of 

the  earth  ? 
Declare,     if     thou     knowest,     its 

measure ! 
Thou  must  needs  know  it,  for  then 

wast  thou  already  bom, 
And  the  number  of  thy  days   is 

great. 

288. 

Which  way  leadeth  unto  the  dwell- 
ing of  light  ? 

And  of  darkness,  where  is  the 
abode. 

That  thou  shouldst  take  it  to  its 
bounds. 

And  that  thou  shouldst  know  the 
paths  to  its  house  ? 

289. 

Hast  thou  entered  into  the  granaries 

of  the  snow, 
Or  hast  thou  seen  the  arsenals  of 

the  hail. 
Which  I  have  laid  up  for  the  time 

of  trouble, 
Against  the  day  of  battle  and  of 

war? 

290. 

By  what  way  is  the  mist  parted  ? 
And  the  east  wind  scattered  upon 

the  earth  ? 
Who  hath  divided  its  course  for  the 

rain-storm  ? 
And  its  path  for  the  lightning  of 

thunder  ? 

291. 

Out  of  whose  womb  issued  the  ice  ? 
And  who  gendered  the  hoar-frost  of 
heaven  ? 


The  waters  are  as  stone. 
And  the  face  of  the  deep  condensed 
like  clots  together. 

292. 
Canst  thou  bind  the  knots  of  the 

Pleiads, 
Or  loose  the  fetters  of  Orion  ? 
Canst  thou  send  lightnings  that  they 

may  speed. 
And  say  imto  thee :  Here  we  are  ? 

293. 
Who  in  his  wisdom  can  number  the 

clouds. 
Or  who  can  pour  out  the  bottles  of 

heaven. 
That  the  dust  may  thicken  into  mire « 
And  the  clods  cleave  close  together  ? 

294. 
Canst  thou  hunt  its  prey  for  the  lion^ 
Or  sate  the  appetite  of  the  young 

lions, 
When  they  couch  in  their  dens. 
And  abide  in  the  covert  to  lie  in 

wait? 

295. 
Who  provideth  his  food  for  theraven. 
When  his  young  ones  cry  unto  Ood  ? 
It  hovereth  around  nor  groweth 

weary. 
Seeking  food  for  its  nestlings. 

296. 
Canst  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do 

calve? 
Canst  thou  number  the  months  when 

they  bring  forth  ? 
They  cast  out  their  burdens, 
Their  little  ones  grow  up  out  of 

doors. 

297. 
Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  f  ree. 
Whose  dwelling  I  have  made  the 

wilderness  ? 
Who  scometh  the  noise  of  the  city. 
Nor  heedeth  the  driver's  cry. 
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298. 

Will  the  wild  ox  be  willing  to  serve 

thee, 
Or  abide  by  thy  grip  ? 
Wilt  thou  trust  him  because   his 

strength  is  great, 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour  to 

him? 

299. 
Dost  thou  bestow  might  upon  the 

horse? 
Dost  thou  clothe  his  neck  with  a 

waving  mane  ? 
Dost  thou  make  him  to  bound  like  a 

locust, 
In  the  pride  of  his  terrible  snort  ? 

800. 

He  paws  in  the  vale  and  rejoices ; 

With  strength  goes  forth  to  en- 
counter the  weapons ; 

He  mocks  at  fear,  and  is  not  dis- 
mayed, 

And  recofleth  not  from  the  sword. 

801. 
The  quiver  clangs  upon  him, 
The  flashing  lance  and  the  javelin  ; 
Furiously  bounding,  he  swallows  the 

ground, 
And  cannot   be  reined  in  at  the 

trumpet-blast. 

802. 

When    the   clarion    soundeth    he 

crieth,  "Aha!" 
And  8ni£b  the  dust  raised  by  the 

hosts  from  afar ; 
He  dasheth  into  the  thick  of  the 

fray, 
Into  the  captain's  shouting  and  the 

roar  of  battle. 

308. 
Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom. 
And  spread  her  pinions  towards  the 
south? 


She  builds  her  nest  on  high,  dwell- 
ing on  the  rock, 
And  abideth  there,  seeking  prey. 

804. 

Will  the  caviller  still  contend  with 
the  Almighty  ? 

He  that  reproves  Gad,  let  him 
answer ! 

Wilt  thou  even  disannul  my  judg- 
ment ? 

Wilt  thou  condemn  me  that  thou 
mayest  be  in  the  right  ? 

If  thou  hast  an  arm  like  God, 

If  thou  canst  thunder  with  a  voice 

like  His, 
Deck  thyself  now  with  majesty  and 

grandeur, 
And    array    thyself    in   glory  and 

splendour! 

306. 
Scatter  abroad  the  rage  of  thy  wrath. 
And  hurl  down  all  that  is  exalted ! 
The  haughty  bring  low  by  a  glance. 
And  trample  down  the  wicked  in 
their  place  ! 

807. 

Hide  them  together  in  the  dust, 
And  bind  their  faces  in  secret  ! 
Then  will  I,  too,  confess  unto  thee 
That  thine  own  right  hand  can  save 
thee! 

808. 

Job: 

Behold   I  am  vile,   what    shall   I 

answer  Thee  ? 
I   will  lay  mine    hand    upon   my 

mouth. 
Once  have  I  spoken,  but  I  will  do 

so  no  more, 
Yea,  twice,  but  I  will  proceed  no 

further. 
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309. 

I  know  that  Thou  canst  do  every- 
thing, 

And  that  nothing  is  beyond  Thy 
reach; 

Hence  I  say :  I  have  uttered  that  I 
understand  not. 

Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which 
I  know  not. 


310. 

I  had  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing 

of  the  ear. 
But    now  mine  eye    hath    beheld 

Thee; 
Therefore  I  revoke  my  erring  words, 
And  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 


ETHICS  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
EXISTENCE. 


IN  his  deeply-interesting  Romanes  lecture,  Professor  Haxley  has 
stated  the  opinion  that  the  ethical  progress  of  society  depends 
npon  onr  combating  the  '' cosmic  process"  which  we  call  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Since,  as  he  adds,  we  inherit  the  "  cosmic  nature  "  which 
is  the  outcome  of  millions  of  years  of  severe  training,  it  follows  that 
the  '^  ethical  nature "  may  count  upon  having  to  reckon  with  a 
teMunous  and  powerful  enemy  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  This  is 
not  a  cheerful  prospect.  It  is,  as  he  admits,  an  audacious  proposal 
to  pit  the  microcosm  against  the  macrocosm.  We  cannot  help  fearing 
that  the  microcosm  may  get  the  worst  of  it.  Professor  Huxley  has 
not  fully  expanded  his  meaning,  and  says  much  to  which  I  could 
cordially  subscribe.  But  I  think  that  the  facts  upon  which  he  relies 
admit  or  require  an  interpretation  which  avoids  the  awkward 
coQcliiaion. 

Pain  and  suffering,  as  Professor  Huxley  tells  us,  are  always  with 
UBy  and  even  increase  in  quantity  and  intensity  as  evolution  advances. 
The  fact  has  been  recognised  in  remote  ages  long  before  theories  of 
evolation  had  taken  their  modern  form.  Pessimism,  from  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Hindoo  philosophers  to  the  time  of  their  disciple, 
Schopenhauer,  has  been  in  no  want  of  evidence  to  support  its 
melancholy  conclusions.  It  would  be  idle  to  waste  rhetoric  in  the 
attempt  to  recapitulate  so  familiar  a  position.  Though  I  am  not  a 
peesimist,  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  more  plausibility  in  the 
doctrine  tiian  I  could  wish.  Moreover,  it  may  be  granted  that  any 
attempt  to  explain  or  to  justify  the  existence  of  evil  is  undeniably 
fatile.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  problem  cannot  be  answered  as 
tluit  it  cannot  even  be  aaked  in  any  intelligible  sense.  To  '*  explain  " 
p  fact  is  to  assign  its  canses — that  is,  to  give  the  preceding  set  of 
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facts  out  of  which  it  arose.  However  far  we  might  go  backwards,  we 
shonld  get  no  nearer  to  perceiving  any  reason  for  the  original  fact. 
If  we  explain  the  &11  of  man  by  Adam's  eating  the  apple  we  are 
qnite  unable  to  say  why  the  apple  shonld  have  been  created.  If  we 
could  discover  a  general  theory  of  pain,  showing,  say,  that  it 
implied  certain  physiological  conditions,  we  should  be  no  nearer  to 
knowing  why  those  physiological  conditions  shonld  have  been 
what  they  are.  The  existence  of  pain,  in  short,  is  one  of  the 
primary  data  of  our  problem,  not  one  of  the  accidents  for 
which  we  can  hope  in  any  intelligible  sense  to  account.  To  give 
any  "justification"  is  equally  impossible.  The  book  of  Job 
really  suggests  an  impossible,  one  may  almost  say  a  meaningless^ 
problem.  We  can  give  an  intelligible  meaning  to  a  demand  for 
justice  when  we  can  suppose  that  a  man  has  certain  antecedent 
rights  which  another  man  may  respect  or  neglect.  But  this  has  no 
meaning  as  between  the  abstraction  ''  Nature  "  and  the  concrete  &ct8 
which  are  themselves  nature.  It  is  unjust  to  treat  equal  claims 
differently.  But  it  is  not  "  unjust  "  in  any  intelligible  sense  that  one 
beiug  should  be  a  monkey  and  another  a  man,  any  more  than  that 
one  part  of  me  should  be  a  hand  and  another  a  head.  The 'question  < 
would  only  arise  if  we  supposed  that  the  man  and  the  monkey 
had  existed  before  they  were  created,  and  had  then  possessed  claims 
to  equal  treatment.  The  most  logical  theologians  indeed  admit  that 
as  between  creature  and  creator  there  can  be  properly  no  qnedlfem 
of  justice.  The  pot  and  the  potter  cannot  complain  of  each  other. 
If  the  writer  of  Job  had  been  able  to  show  that  the  virtuous  were 
rewarded  and  the  vicious  punished,  he  would  only  have  transferred 
the  problem  to  another  issue.  The  judge  might  be  justified  but  the 
creator  would  be  condemned.  How  can  it  be  just  to  place  a  being 
where  he  is  certain  to  sin  and  then  to  damn  him  for  sinning  ?  That 
is  the  problem  to  which  no  answer  can  be  given ;  and  which  already 
implies  a  confusion  of  ideas.  We  apply  the  conception  of  justice  in 
a  sphere  where  it  is  not  applicable,  and  naturally  fail  to  get  any 
intelligible  answer. 

The  question  therefore  really  resolves  itself  into  a  different  one. 
We  can  neither  explain  nor  justify  the  existence  of  pain;  but  of 
•course  we  can  ask  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pain  predominates 
over  pleasure,  and  we  can  ask  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
**  cosmic  processes "  tend  to  promote  or  discourage  virtuous  con- 
duct. Does  the  theory  of  the  **  struggle  for  existence  "  throw  any 
new  light  upon  the  general  problem  ?  I  am  quite  unable  to  see,  for 
my  own  part,  that  it  really  makes  any  diflerence  :  evil  exists ;  and 
the  question  whether  evil  predominates  over  good  can  only,  I  should 
say,  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  One  source  of  evil  ia 
the  conflict  of  interests.     Every  beast  preys  upon  others,  and  man. 
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ng  to  the  old  saying,  is  a  wolf  to  man.    All  that  the  Darwinian 
can  do  19  to  enable  us  to  trace   the  consequences  of  this  fact 
in  certain  directions,  but  it  neither  reveals  the  fact  nor  makes  it  more 
less  an  essential   part  of  the   process.      It  "explains'*   certain 
onomena,  in   the  sense  of  showing   their  connection  with  previous 
phenomena^  but  does  not  show  why  the  phenomena   should   present 
^^bemselves  at  all.     If  we  indalge  oar  minds  in  purely  fanciful  con- 
^Blrnctions,  we  may  regard  the  actual  syst<^m  as  good  or  bad,  just  as 
^Bra  choose  to  imagliie  for  its  alternative  a  better  or  a  worse  system. 
^5f  everybody  had  been  put  into  a  world  where  there  was  no  pain,  or 
where  each  man  could  get  all  he  wanted  without  interfering  with  his 
neighbours,  we  may  fancy  that  things  would  have  been  pleasanter. 
If  the  struggle,  which  we   all  know  to  exist,  had   no  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  *'  survival  of  the  fittest,"  things — so  at  least  some  of  us 
may  think — would  have  been  worse.      But  such  fancies  have  nothing 
to  do  with  scientific  inquiries.      We  have  to  take  things  as  they  are 

Iand  make  the  best  of  them. 
h    The  common  feeling,  no  doubt,  is  dififerent*    The  incessant  struggle 
between  different  races  suggests  a  painful  view  of  the  universe,  as 
BlobbeB'  natural  state  of  war  suggested  painful  theories  as  to  human 
patare.     War  is  evidently  immoral,  we  think  ;  and  a  doctrine  which 
iDakea  the  whole  process  of  evolution  a  process  of  war  must  be  radi- 
erily  immoral  too.      The  struggle,  it  is  said,  demands  **  rutldess  self- 
iiBsertion,''*  and  the  hunting  down  of  all  competitors ;  and  such  phrases 
certainly  have  an  unpleasant  sound.      But,  in  the  first  place,  the   use 
of  the  epithets  implies  an  anthropojiiorphism  to  which   we  have  no 
right  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  inferior  species.      We  ar© 
j       then  in  a  region  to  which  moral  ideas  have  no  direct  application,  and 
I       where  the  moral  sentiments  exist  only  in  germ,  if  they  can  properly 
,       be  said  to  exist  at  all.    Is  it  fair  to  call  a  wolf  "  ruthless  '*  because  it 
\       eats  a  »heep  and  fails  to  consider  the  transaction  from   the    sheep's 
point  of  view  ?     We  must  surely  aduiit  that  if  the  wolf  is  without 
ercy    he   is   also    without    malice.     We    call  an  animal  ferocious 
Be  a  man  who  acted  in  the  same  way  would  be  ferocious.     But 
man  is  reiilly  ferocious  because   he  is  really  aware  of  the  pain 
[which  he   inflicts.     The  wolf,  I  suppose,   has  no  more  recognition  of 
the  sheep's  feelings  than  a  man   has   of  feelings  in  the  oyster  or 
Oxf^  potato.     For  him,  they  are  simply  non-existent ;  and  it  is  just  as 
Appropriate  to  think  of  the  wolf  as  cruel  as  it  would  be  to  call  the 
cruel  for  eating  grass*     Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  **  nature  "  is 
1  becanse  the  arrangement  increases  the  sum  of  general  suffering  ? 
That  is  a  problem  which  I  do  not  feel  able  to  answer ;  but  it  is  at 
taait   obnoQS  that  it  cannot  be  answered  off-hand  in  the  affirmative, 
Tb  the  individnal  sheep  it  matters  nothing   whether  he  is  eaten  by 
dM  wolf  or  dies  of  disease  or  starvation.     He  has  to  die  anyway, 
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and  the  particular  way  is  unimportaDt.  The  wolf  is  simply  one  of 
the  limiting  forces  npon  sheep,  and,  if  he  were  removed,  others  would 
come  into  play.  The  sheep,  left  to  himself,  wonld  still  have  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  Malthus.  If,  as  evolntionistB  tell 
us,  the  hostility  of  the  wolf  tends  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  to 
encourage  him  to  climb  better  and  to  sharpen  his  wits,  the  sheep 
may  be,  on  the  whole,  the  better  for  the  wolf :  in  this  sense,  at  leasts 
thus  the  sheep  of  a  wolfless  region  might  lead  a  more  wretched  exists 
ence,  and  be  less  capable  animals  and  more  subject  to  disease  and 
starvation  than  the  sheep  in  a  wolf-haunted  region.  The  wolf  may, 
so  far,  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

This  suggests  another  obvious  remark.     When  we  speak  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  the  popular  view  seems  to  construe  this  into 
the  theory  that  the  world  is  a  mere  cockpit,  in  which  one  race  carriet 
on  an  internecine  struggle  with  the  other.    If  the  wolves  are  tomed 
in  with  the  sheep,  the  first  result  will  be  that  all  the  sheep  will 
become  mutton^  and  the  last  that  there  will  be  one  big  wolf  with  all 
the  others  inside  him.     But  this  is  contrary  to  the  essence  of  the 
doctrine.     Every  race  depends^  we  all   hold,  upon  its  environment^ 
and  the  environment  includes  all  the  other  races.     If  some,  therefore,* 
are  in  conflict,  others  are  mutually  necessary.     If  the  wolf  ate  all 
the  sheep,  and  the  sheep  ate  all  the  grass,  the  result  would  he  the 
extirpation  of  all  the  sheep   and   all   the  wolves,  as  well   as  all  the 
grass.     The  struggle  necessarily  implies  reciprocal  dependence  in  a 
countless  variety  of  ways.     There  is  not  only  a  conflict,  but  a  system 
of  tacit  alliances.    One  species  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  otherSi 
though  the   multiplication  of  some  implies  also  the  dying  out  of 
particular  rivals.     The  conflict  implies  no  cruelty,  as  I   have  said, 
and  the   alliance  no   goodwill.      The  wolf   neither  loves  the   sheep 
(except  as  mutton)  nor  hates  him;  but   he   depends  upon  him   as 
absolutely  as  if  he  were  aware  of  the  fact.     The  sheep  is  one  of  the 
wolfs  necessaries  of  life.  When  we  speak  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
we  mean,  of  course,  that  there  is  at  any  given  period  a  certain  equi- 
librium between  all  the  existing  species ;  it  changes,  though  it  changres 
so  slowly  that  the  process  is  imperceptible  and  difficult  to  realise  even 
to  the  scientific  imagination.     The  survival  of  any  species  involves 
the  disappearance  of  rivals  no  more  than  the  preservation  of  allies. 
The  struggle,  therefore,  is  so  far  from  internecine  that  it  necessazily 
involves  co-operation.     It  cannot  even  be   said  that  it  uecessaiily 
implies  suffering.     People,  indeed,  speak  as  though  the  extinction  of 
a  race  involved  suflering  in  the  same  way  as  the  slaughter  of  an  indi- 
vidual.    It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  a  necessary,  though  it  may  some- 
times be  the  actual  result.     A  corporation  may  be  suppressed  without 
injury  to  its  members.    Every  individual  will  die  before  long,  struggle 
or  no  struggle.     If  the  rate  of  reproduction  fails  to  keep  up  with  the 
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ite  of  extinctloQ,  the  species  id  net  diminish.  But  this  might  happen 
itliout  any  increase  of  saffering.  If  the  boys  in  a  district  discovered 
Tiow  to  take  birds'  eggs,  they  might  soon  extirpate  a  species ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  birds  would  individually  suffer.  Perhaps 
they  would  feel  themselves  relieved  from  a  disagreeable  responsibility. 
The  process  by  which  a  species  is  improved,  the  dying  ont  of  the 
least  fit,  implies  no  more  suffering  than  we  know  to  exist  indepen- 
dently of  any  doctrine  as  to  a  struggle.  When  we  use  anthropo- 
morphic language,  we  may  speak  of  **  self-assertion."  But  **  self- 
aBsertion/*  minus  the  anthropomorphism,  means  self-preservation ;  and 
that  is  merely  a  way  of  describing  the  fact  that  an  animal  or  plant 
which  is  well  adapted  to  its  conditions  of  life  is  more  likely  to  live 
than  an  animal  which  is  ill-adapted.  I  have  some  difficulty  in 
imagining  how  any  other  arrangement  can  even  be  supposed  possible. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  an  identical  proposition  that  the  healthiest  and 
strongest  will  generally  live  longest ;  and  the  conception  of  a  "  struggle 
for  existence  "  only  enables  us  to  understand  how  this  results  in  cer* 
Uda  progressive  modifications  of  the  species.  If  we  could  even  for  a 
moment  have  fancied  that  there  was  no  pain  and  disease,  and  that 
acnnd  beings  were  not  more  liable  than  others  to  those  evils,  I  might 
admit  that  the  new  doctrine  has  made  the  world  darker.  As  it  is, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  leaves  the  data  just  what  they  were  before,  and 
only  shows  us  that  they  have  certain  previously  unsaspected  bearings 
upon  the  history  of  the  world. 

One  other  point  must  be  mentioned.  Not  only  are  species  inter* 
lent  as  well  as  partly  in  competition,  but  there  is  an  absolute 
idenoe  in  all  the  higher  species  between  its  different  members 
may  be  said  to  imply  a  de  facto  altruism,  as  the  dependence 
ipou  other  species  implies  a  de  facto  co-operation.  Every  animal,  to 
nothing  else,  is  absolutely  dependent  for  a  considerable  part  of 
existence  upon  its  parents.  The  young  bird  or  beast  could  not 
L  grow  up  unless  its  mother  took  care  of  it  for  a  certain  period.  There 
^Bi,  therefore,  no  struggle  as  between  mother  and  progeny,  but,  on  the 
^Rontrary,  the  closest  possible  alliance*  Otherwise  life  would  be 
^Plmpoesible.  The  young  being  defenceless,  their  parents  could  extar- 
*  mtnate  them  if  they  pleased,  and  by  so  doing  would  exterminate  the 
race.  This,  of  course,  constantly  involves  a  mutual  sacrifice  of  the 
I  ^mother  to  her  yoang*  She  has  to  go  through  a  whole  series  of 
^Hiperations,  which  strain  her  own  strength  and  endanger  her  own 
^■ixistence,  but  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
^^iBoe.  It  may  be  anthropomorphic  to  attribute  any  maternal  emo- 
f  ^tioDS  of  the  bnman  kind  to  the  animal  The  bird,  perhaps,  sits  upon 
hitt  9ggB  because  they  give  her  an  agreeable  sensation,  or,  if  you 
pkaae,  trotn  a  blind  instinct  which  somehow  determines  her  to  the 
practice.      She  does  not  look  forward,  we  may  suppose,  to  bringing 
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up  a  family,  or  speculate  upon  the  delights  of  domestic  affection.  I 
only  say  that  as  a  fact  she  behaves  in  a  way  which  is  at  once  injurioas 
to  her  own  chances  of  Bnryiyal  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  species.  The  abnormal  bird  who  deserts  her  nest  escapes 
many  dangers ;  but  if  all  birds  were  devoid  of  the  instinct,  the  birds 
would  not  survive  a  generation. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  difference  which  takes  place  when  the 
monkey  gradually  loses  his  tail  and  sets  up  a  superior  brain  ?  Is  it 
properly  to  be  described  as  a  development  or  improvement  of  the 
''cosmic  process,"  or  as  the  beginning  of  a  prolonged  contest  against  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  so  £Etr  as  man  becomes  a  reasonable  being,  cap- 
able of  foresight  and  of  the  adoption  of  means  to  ends,  he  recognises 
the  necessity  of  these  tacit  alliances.  He  believes  it  to  be  his  interest 
not  to  exterminate  everything,  but  to  exterminate  those  species  alone 
whose  existence  is  incompatible  with  his  own.  The  wolf  eats  every 
sheep  that  he  comes  across  as  long  as  his  appetite  lasts.  K  there  are 
too  many  wolves,  the  process  is  checked  by  the  starvation  of  the  super- 
numerary eaters.  Man  can  preserve  as  many  sheep  as  he  wants,  and 
may  also  proportion  the  numbers  of  his  own  species  to  the  possibilities 
of  future  supply.  Many  of  the  lower  species  thus  become  subordinate 
parts  of  the  social  organism — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  new  equilibrium 
which  has  been  established.  There  is  so  far  a  reciprocal  advantage; 
The  sheep  wSo  fs  preserved  with  a  view  to  mutton  gets  the  advantage, 
though  he  is  not  kept  with  a  view  to  his  own  advantage.  Of  all 
arguments  for  vegetarianism,  none  is  so  weak  as  the  argument  from 
humanity.  The  pig  has  a  stronger  interest  than  any  one  in  the 
demand  for  bacon.  If  all  the  world  were  Jewish,  there  would  be  no 
pigs  at  all.  He  has  to  pay  for  his  privileges  by  an  early  death  ;  but 
he  makes  a  good  bargain  of  it.  He  dies  young,  and,  though  we  can 
hardly  infer  the  '^  love  of  the  gods,"  we  must  admit  that  he  gets  a 
superior  race  of  beings  to  attend  to  his  comforts,  moved  by  the 
strongest  possible  interest  in  his  health  and  vigour,  and  induced  by 
its  own  needs,  perhaps,  to  make  him  a  little  too  fat  for  comfort,  but 
certainly  also  to  see  that  he  has  a  good  sty,  and  plenty  to  eat  every 
day  of  his  life.  Other  races,  again,  are  extirpated  as  '*  ruthlessly  ^  aa 
in  the  merely  instinctive  struggle  for  existence.  We  get  rid  of 
wolves  and  snakes  as  well  as  we  can,  and  more  systematically  than 
can  be  done  by  their  animal  competitors.  The  process  does  not 
necessarily  involve  cruelty,  and  certainly  does  not  involve  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  total  of  happiness.  The  struggle  for  existence  means  the 
substitution  of  a  new  system  of  equilibrium,  in  which  one  of  the  old 
discords  has  been  removed,  and  the  survivors  live  in  greater  harmony. 
If  the  wolf  is  extirpated  as  an  internecine  enemy,  it  is  that  there  may 
be  more  sheep  when  sheep  have  become  our  allies  and  the  objects  of 
our  earthly  providence.  The  result  may  be,  perhaps  I  might  say 
must  be,  a  state  in  which,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
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life  sopporled  on  the  planot :  and  therefore,  as  those  will  think  who 
are  not  peasimists.  a  decided  gain  on  the  balance*  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  bo  far  is  that  the  condition  which  was  in  all  cases  necessary, 
is  now  consciously  recognised  aa  necessary  ;  and  that  we  deliberately 
aim  at  a  result  which  always  had  to  be  achieved  on  penalty  of  de- 
struction. So  far,  again,  as  morality  can  be  established  on  purely 
prudential  grounds,  the  same  holds  good  of  relations  between  human 
beings  themselves.  Men  begin  to  perceive  that^  even  from  a  purely 
personal  point  of  view,  peace  is  preferable  to  wan  If  war  is  unhappily 
still  prevalent,  it  is  at  least  not  war  in  which  every  dan  is  fighting 
with  its  neighbours,  and  where  conquest  means  slavery  or  extii^pa- 
tioiL  Millions  of  men  are  at  peace  within  the  limits  of  a  modem 
State,  and  can  go  about  their  business  without  cutting  each  others 
throats.  When  they  fight  with  other  nations  they  do  not  enslave  nor 
muBsacre  their  prisoners.  Taking  the  purely  selfish  ground,  a  Hobbes 
ean  prove  conclusively  that  everybody  has  benefited  by  the  social  com- 
pact which  substituted  peace  and  order  for  the  original  state  of  war, 
la  this,  then,  iv  reversal  of  the  old  state  of  things — a  combating  of  a 
**  cosmic  process  **?  I  should  rather  say  that  it  is  a  development  of 
the  tacit  alliances,  and  a  modification  so  far  of  the  direct  or  inter- 
necine conflict.  Both  were  equally  implied  in  the  older  conditions, 
and  both  still  exi^t.  Some  races  form  alliances,  while  others  are 
crowded  out  of  existence.  Of  course,  I  cease  to  do  some  things  which 
1  should  have  done  before,  I  don't  attack  the  first  man  I  meet  in 
the  street  and  take  his  scalp.  The  reason  is  that  I  don't  expect  that 
he  will  take  mine  ;  for,  if  I  didj  I  fear  that  even  as  a  civilised  being, 
I  ihould  try  to  anticipate  his  intentions.  This  merely  means  that  we 
have  both  come  to  see  that  we  have  a  common  interest  in  keeping  the 
peace.  And  this,  again,  merely  means  that  the  alliance  which  was 
always  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  the  survival  of  the  species 
hm  now  been  extended  through  a  wider  area.  The  species  could  not 
have  got  on  at  all  if  there  had  not  been  so  much  alliance  as  is 
Q^cesBftry  for  its  reproduction  and  for  the  preservation  of  its  young 
fiw  some  years  of  helplessness.  The  change  is  simply  that  the  small 
circle  which  included  only  the  primitive  family  or  class  has  extended, 
80  that  we  can  meet  members  of  the  same  race  on  terms  which 
irero  previously  confined  to  the  minuter  group.  We  have  still  to 
exterminate  and  still  to  preserve.  The  mode  of  employing  our 
cnsrgieB  has  changed,  but  not  the  essential  nature. 

Morality  proper,  however,  has  so  far  not  emerged.  It  begins 
when  sympathy  begins ;  when  we  really  desire  the  happiness  of 
oUiers;  or,  as  Kant  says,  when  we  treat  other  men  as  an  end  and 
not  simply  as  a  means.  Undoubtedly  this  involves  a  new  principle, 
BO  lees  than  the  essential  principle  of  all  true  morality.  Still  I  have 
lo  aak  whether  it  implies  a  combating  or  a  continuation  of  a  cosmic 
proeess.     NoW|  as  I   have  observed,  even  the  animal  mother  shows 
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what  I  h&ve  called  a  de  facto  altrnism.  She  has  instincts  which, 
though  dangeroos  to  the  individual,  are  essential  for  the  race.  The 
haman  mother  sacrifices  herself  with  a  conacioosness  of  the  resnlts  to 
herself,  and  her  personal  fears  are  overcome  hy  the  strength  of  her 
aflTections.  She  will  endnre  a  painfal  death  to  save  her  children 
from  sufferiog.  The  animal  sacrifices  herself  bnt  without  conscioii»- 
ness  and  therefore  without  moral  worth.  This  is  merely  the  most 
striking  exemplification  of  the  general  process  of  the  development  of 
morality.  Conduct  is  first  regarded  purely  with  a  view  to  the  effects 
upon  the  agent,  and  is  therefore  enforced  by  extrinsic  penalties, 
by  consequences,  that  is,  supposed  to  be  attached  to  it  by  the  will  of 
some  ruler,  natural  or  supernatural.  The  instinct  which  comes  to 
regard  such  conduct  as  bad  in  itself,  which  implies  a  dislike  of  giving 
pain  to  others,  not  merely  a  dislike  to  the  gallows,  grows  up  under 
such  protection,  and  in  the  really  moralised  being  acquires  a  strength 
which  makes  the  external  penalty  superfluous.  This,  indubitably,  is 
the  greatest  of  all  changes,  the  critical  fact  which  decides  whether  we 
are  to  regard  conduct  simply  as  useful  or  also  to  r^ard  it  as  moral 
in  the  strictest  sense.  But  I  should  still  call  it  a  development  and 
not  a  reversal  of  the  previous  process.  The  conduct  which  we  call 
virtuous  is  the  same  conduct  externally  which  we  before  regarded  as 
useful.  The  difference  is  that  the  simple  fact  of  its  utility — that  is, 
of  its  utility  to  others  and  to  the  race  in  general — has  now  become 
the  sufficient  motive  for  the  action  as  well  as  the  implicit  cause 
of  the  action.  In  the  earlier  stages,  when  no  true  sympathy  existed, 
men  and  animals  were  still  forced  to  act  in  a  certain  way  because  it 
was  beneficial  to  others.  They  now  act  in  that  way  because  they  per* 
ceive  it  to  be  beneficial  to  others.  The  whole  history  of  moral  evolution 
seems  to  imply  this.  We  may  go  back  to  a  period  at  which  the 
moral  law  is  identified  with  the  general  customs  of  the  race;  at  which 
there  is  no  perception  of  any  clear  distinction  between  that  which  is 
moral  and  that  which  is  simply  customary ;  between  that  which  is  im- 
posed by  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  and  that  which  is  dictated  by  general 
moral  principles.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  motives  for  obedience 
partake  of  the  nature  of  '^  blind  instincts."  No  definite  reason  for 
them  is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  him 
even  to  demand  a  reason.  ^'  Oor  father  did  so  and  we  do  so"  is  the 
sole  and  sufficient  explanation  of  their  conduct.  Thus  instinct  again 
may  be  traced  back  by  evolutionists  to  the  earliest  period  at  which  the 
instincts  implied  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes^  or  between  parents 
and  oflspring,  existed.  They  were  the  germ  from  which  has  sprung 
all  morality  such  as  we  now  recognise. 

Morality^  then,  implies  the  development  of  certain  instincts  which 
are  essential  to  the  race,  but  which  may  in  an  indefinite  number  of 
cases  be  injurious  to  the  individual.  Tlie  particular  mother  is  killed 
because  she  obeys  her  natural  instincts ;  but  if  it  were  not  for  mothers 
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ind  their  inetincte,  the  race  would  come  to  an  end.  ProfeBsor  Huxley 
9peaka  of  the  "  fanatical  Individ aalism  ''  of  our  time  as  failing  to 
oijnstrnct  morality  from  the  analogy  of  the  cosmic  process.  An 
indifidualiam  which  regards  the  cosmic  process  as  equivalent 
aimply  to  an  internecine  strnggle  of  each  against  all  must  certainly  . 
fail  to  constmct  a  satisfactory  morality,  and  I  will  add  that  any 
individualism  which  fails  to  recognise  fully  the  social  factor, 
which  regards  society  as  an  aggreg'ate  instead  of  an  organism,  will,  in 
my  opinion,  find  itself  in  difficulties.  But  I  also  submit  that  the 
development  of  the  instincts  which  directly  correspond  to  the  needs 
of  the  race,  is  merely  another  case  in  which  we  aim  consciously  at  an 
end  which  was  before  an  unintentional  result  of  our  actions.  Every 
race,  above  the  lowest,  has  instincts  which  are  only  intelligible  by 
the  requirements  of  tlie  race ;  and  has  both  to  compete  with  some  and 
to  form  alliances  with  others  of  its  fellow-occupants  of  the  planet. 
Both  in  the  unmoralised  condition  and  in  that  in  which  morality  has 
become  most  developed,  these  instincts  have  the  common  characteristics 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  conditions  of  the  power  of  the  race  to 
maintain  its  position  in  the  world,  and  so,  speaking  roughly,  to  pre- 
ierve  or  increase  its  own  vitality. 

I  will  not  pause  to  insist  upon  this  so  far  as  regards  many  qualities 
which  are  certainly  moral,  though  they  may  be  said  to  refer  primarily 
to  the  individual.  That  chastity  and  temperance,  truthfulness  and 
«iierg7«  are,  on  the  whole,  advantages  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  oice,  does  not,  I  fancy,  require  elaborate  proof ;  nor  need  I  argue 
at  length  that  the  races  in  which  they  are  common  will  therefore 
have  inevitable  adirantages  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Of  all 
qualities  which  enable  a  race  to  hold  its  own,  none  is  more  important 
than  the  power  of  orgemising  ecclesiastically,  politically,  and  socially, 
and  that  power  implies  the  prevalence  of  justice  and  the  existence  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  therefore  of  all  the  social  virtues.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  felt  in  regard  to  those  purely  altruistic  impulses  which, 
ii  GibI  glance  at  any  rate,  make  it  apparently  our  duty  to  preserve 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  unfit  to  live.  Virtue,  says  Professor 
Huxley,  is  directed  *^  not  so  much  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  as  to 
the  **  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible  to  survive."  I  do  not  dispute 
the  statement,  I  think  it  true  in  a  sense;  but  I  have  a  difficulty  as  to 
its  application. 

Morality,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  limited  by  the  conditions  in  which 
wa  are  placed.  What  is  impossible  is  not  a  duty.  One  condition 
pUinly  is  that  the  planet  is  limited.  There  is  only  room  for  a  certain 
Qumber  of  living  beings.  It  is  one  consequence  that  we  do  in  fact  go  on 
ioppressing  the  unfit,  and  cannot  help  going  on  suppressing  them.  Is  it 
^Mimble  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ?  Should  we  wish,  for  example, 
that  America  could  still  be  a  hunting-ground  for  savages  ?  Is  it  better 
that  a  oouniry  should  contain  a  million  red  men  or  twenty  millions  of 
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civilised  whites  ?  Undoubtedly  the  moralist  will  say  with  truth  that 
the  methods  of  extirpation  adopted  by  Spaniards  and  Englishmen 
were  detestable.  I  need  not  say  that  I  agree  with  him  and  hope 
that  such  methods  may  be  abolished  wherever  any  remnant  of  them 
'exists.  But  I  say  so  partly  just  because  I  believe  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  This  process  underlies  morality,  and  operates  whether  we 
are  moral  or  not.  The  most  civilised  race — that  which  has  the  greatest 
knowledge,  skill,  power  of  organisation — will,  I  hold,  have  an  inevitable 
advantage  in  the  struggle,  even  if  it  does  not  use  the  brutal  means 
which  are  superfluous  as  well  as  cruel.  All  the  natives  who  lived 
in  America  a  hundred  years  ago  would  be  dead  now  in  any  case,  even 
if  they  had  invariably  been  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity, 
fairness,  and  consideration.  Had  they  been  unable  to  suit  them- 
selves to  new  conditions  of  life,  they  would  have  suflered  a  euthanasia 
instead  of  a  partial  extirpation  ;  and  had  they  suited  themselves 
they  would  either  have  been  absorbed  or  become  a  useful  part  of  the 
population.  To  abolish  the  old  brutal  method  is  not  to  abolish 
the  struggle  for  existence,  but  to  make  the  result  depend  upon  a 
higher  order  of  qualities  than  those  of  the  mere  piratical  viking. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  been  telling  us  in  his  most  interesting  book  that 
the  negro  may  not  improbably  hold  his  own  in  Africa.  I  cannot  say 
I  regard  this  as  an  unmixed  evil.  Why  should  there  not  be  parts 
of  the  world  in  which  races  of  inferior  intelligence  or  energy  should 
hold  their  own  ?  I  am  not  so  anxious  to  see  the  whole  earth  covereid 
by  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  the  cockney  type.  But  I  only 
quote  the  suggestion  for  another  reason.  T^l  recent  years  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  carried  on  as  between  Europeans  and 
negroes  by  simple  violence  and  brutality.  The  slave-trade  and  its 
consequences  have  condemned  the  whole  continent  to  barbarism.  That 
undoubtedly  was  part  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  But  if  Mr. 
Pearson's  guess  should  be  verified,  the  results  have  been  so  far  futile 
as  well  as  disastrous.  The  negro  has  been  degraded,  and  yet,  after  all 
our  brutality,  we  cannot  take  his  place.  Therefore,  besides  the 
enormous  evils  to  slave-trading  countries  themselves,  the  lowering  of 
their  moral  tone,  the  substitution  of  piracy  for  legitimate  commerce, 
and  the  degradation  of  the  countries  which  bought  the  slaves,  the 
superior  race  has  not  even  been  able  to  suppress  the  inferior.  But 
the  abolition  of  this  monstrous  evil  does  not  involve  the  abolition  but 
the  humanisation  of  the  struggle.  The  white  man,  however  meiciful 
he  becomes,  may  gradually  extend  over  such  parts  of  the  country  as 
are  suitable  to  him,  and  the  black  man  will  hold  the  rest,  and  acquire 
such  arts  and  civilisation  as  he  is  capable  of  appropriating.  The 
absence  of  cruelty  would  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  fittest  race  would 
extend ;  but  it  may  ensure  that  whatever  is  good  in  the  negro  may 
have  a  chance  of  development  in  his  own  sphere,  and  that  success 
in  the  struggle  will  be  decided  by  more  valuable  qualities. 
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Without  venturiDg  fnrther  mto  a  rather  speculative  region,  I  need 
indicate  the  bearing  of  such  considerations  upon  problems  nearer 
It  ia  oft^n  complained  that  the  tendency  of  modem  civilisa- 
to  preserve  the  weakly,  and  therefore  to  lower  the  vitality  of 
the  race.  This  6e>ems  to  involve  inadmissible  assumptions.  In  the 
first  place,  the  process  by  which  the  weaker  are  preserved,  consists  in 
suppressing  various  conditions  unfavourable  to  human  life  in  general. 
Sanitary  legislation  >  for  example,  aims  at  destroying  the  causes  of 
many  of  the  diseases  from  which  our  forefathers  suffered.  If  we  can 
soppress  the  sraall-pox,  we  of  course  save  many  weakly  children,  who 
would  have  died  had  they  been  attacked.  But  we  also  remove  one 
of  the  causes  which  weakened  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the 
survivors.  1  do  not  know  by  what  right  we  can  say  that  such 
legislation^  or  again  the  legislation  which  prevents  the  excessive 
labour  of  children,  does  more  harm  by  preserving  the  weak  than  it 
does  good  by  preventing  the  weakening  of  the  strong.  But  one  thing 
is  at  any  rate  clear.  To  preserve  life  is  to  increase  the  population,  and 
therefore  to  increase  the  competition,  and,  in  other  words,  to  intensify 
the  struggle  for  existence.  The  process  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  If 
we  could  ensure  that  every  child  born  should  grow  up  to  maturity, 
yie  result  would  be  to  double  the  severity  of  the  competition  for 
enpport.  What  we  should  have  to  show,  therefore,  in  order  to  justify 
the  inference  of  a  deterioration  due  to  this  process,  would  be,  not 
that  it  simply  increased  the  numlier  of  the  candidates  for  living,  but 
it  gave  to  feebler  candidates  a  differential  advantage ;  that  they 
now  more  fitted  than  they  were  before  for  ousting  their  superior 
fimghbours  from  the  chances  of  support.  But  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
sap|K>sing  such  a  consequence  to  be  probable  or  even  possible.  The 
ttraggle  for  existence,  as  I  have  suggested,  rests  upon  the  unalterable 
&cta,  that  the  world  is  limited  and  population  elastic,  and  under  all 
CQueeivable  circumstanceB  we  shall  still  have  in  some  way  or  other  to 
proportion  our  numbers  to  our  supplies,  and  under  all  circumstances 
those  who  are  fittest  by  reason  of  intellectual  or  moral  or  physical 
({uatities  will  have  the  best  chance  of  occupying  good  places,  and 
having  descendants  to  supply  the  next  generation.  It  is  surely  not 
leas  true  that  in  the  civilised  as  much  as  in  the  most  barbarous  race, 
the  healthiest  are  the  most  likely  to  live,  and  the  most  likely  to  be 
incestors*  If  so,  the  struggle  will  still  be  carried  on  upon  the  same 
principles,  though  certainly  in  a  different  shape. 

It  is  true  that  this  suggests  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of 
Uie  time.  It  is  suggested,  for  example,  that  in  some  respects  the 
**  highest "  specimens  of  the  race  are  not  the  healthiest  or  the  -fittest, 
Oeniits,  according  to  some  people,  is  a  variety  of  disease,  and  in- 
leUecliial  power  is  won  by  a  diminution  of  reproductive  power.  A 
lover  race,  again,  if  we  measure  "  high  "  and  **  low  "  by  intellectual 
oaptdljy  may  oust  a  higher  race,  because  it  can  support  itself  more 
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cheaply,  or,  in  other  words,  because  it  is  more  efficient  for  indnstrial 
purposes.  Wi&ont  presuming  to  pronounce  upon  such  questions,  I 
will  simply  ask  whether  this  does  not  interpret  Professor  Huxley's 
remark  about  that  '^  cosmic  nature  "  which,  he  says,  is  still  so  strong, 
and  which  is  likely  to  be  strong  so  long  as  men  require  stomachs.  The 
fact  is  simply  that  we  have  not  to  suppress  it,  but  to  adapt  it  to  new 
circumstances.  We  are  engaged  in  working  out  a  gigantic  problem  : 
What  is  the  best,  in  the  sense  of  the  most  efficient,  type  of  human 
being  ?  What  is  the  best  combination  of  brains  and  stomach  ?  We 
turn  out  saints  who  are  ''  too  good  to  live,"  and  philosophers  who  have 
run  too  rapidly  to  brains.  They  do  not  answer  in  practice,  because 
they  are  instruments  too  delicate  for  the  rough  work  of  daily  life. 
They  may  give  a  foretaste  of  qualities  which  will  be  some  day 
possible  for  the  average  man ;  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which,  though  now  exceptional,  may  become  commonplace.  But  the 
best  stock  for  the  race  are  those  in  whom  we  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  strike  out  the  happy  combination  in  which  greater  intellectual 
power  is  gained  without  the  loss  of  physical  vigour.  Such  men,  it  is 
probable,  will  not  deviate  so  widely  from  the  average  type.  The  recon- 
ciliation of  tbe  two  conditions  can  only  be  effected  by  a  very  gradual 
process  of  slowly  edging  onwards  in  the  right  direction.  Meanwhile 
the  theory  of  a  struggle  for  existence  justifies  us,  instead  of  condemn- 
ing us,  for  preserving  the  delicate  child,  who  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
Newton  or  a  Keats,  because  he  will  leave  to  us  the  advantage  of  his 
discoveries  or  his  poems,  while  his  physical  feebleness  assures  j^s  that 
he  will  not  propagate  his  race.     ^  ^'^y/'f.^^t   '^        ^'J*'''<c  •'      *' 

This  may  lead  to  a  final  question.  't)oes  the  inorality  of  a  race 
strengthen  or  weaken  it ;  fit  it  to  hold  its  own  in  the  general  equili- 
brium, or  make  its  extirpation  by  lower  races  more  probable? 
I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  would  deny  what  I  have  already 
suggested  that  the  more  moral  the  race,  the  more  harmonious  and 
the  better  organised,  the  better  it  is  fitted  for  holding  its  own.  But 
if  this  be  admitted,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  change  is  not 
that  it  has  ceased  to  struggle,  but  that  it  struggles  by  different 
means.  It  holds  its  own,  not  merely  by  brute  force,  but  by  justice, 
humanity,  and  intelligence,  while,  it  may  be  added,  the  possession  of 
such  qualities  does  not  weaken  the  brute  force,  where  such  a  quality 
is  still  required.  The  most  civilised  races  are,  of  course,  also  the 
most  formidable  in  war.  But,  if  we  take  the  opposite  alternative, 
I  must  ask  how  any  quality  which  really  weakens  the  vitality  of 
the  race  can  properly  be  called  moral  ?  I  should  entirely  repudiate 
any  rule  of  conduct  which  could  be  shown  to  have  such  a  tendency. 
This,  indeed,  indicates  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief  difficulty 
with  most  people.  Charity,  you  say,  is  a  virtue ;  charity  inoreasei 
beggary,  and  so  far  tends  to  produce  a  feebler  population  ;  therefore, 
a  moral  quality  clearly  tends  to  diminish  the  vigour  of  a  nation. 
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The  answer  is,  of  course,  obvions,  and  I  am  confident  that  Professor 
Htucley  would  so  far  agree  with  me.  It  is  that  all  charity  which 
fosters  a  degraded  class  is  therefore  immoral.  The  **  fanatical 
indiTidualism  '*  of  to-day  has  its  weaknesses ;  but  in  this  matter  it 
Beems  to  me  that  we  see  the  weakness  of  the  not  less  fanatical 
**  ooUectt^iam." 

The  question,  in  fact,  how  far  any  of  the  socialiatic  or  religious 
schemes  of  to-day  are  right  or  wrong,  depends  upon  our  answer  to 
the  qnestion  how  far  they  tend  to  produce  a  vigorous  or  an  enervated 
population.  If  I  am  asked  to  subscribe  to  General  Booth  s  scheme, 
I  inquire  first  whether  the  scheme  is  likely  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  number  of  helpless  hangers-on  upon  the  efficient  part  of  society. 
Will  the  whole  nation  consist  in  larger  proportions  of  active  and 
responsible  workers,  or  of  people  who  are  simply  burthens  upon  the 
real  workers  ?  The  answer  decides  not  only  the  question  whether 
it  is  expedient,  but  also  the  question  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
to  support  the  proposed  scheme*  Every  charitable  action  is  so  far  a 
good  action  that  it  implies  sympathy  for  suffering ;  but  if  it  implies 
such  want  of  prudence  that  it  increases  the  evil  which  it  means 
to  remedy,  it  becomes  for  that  reason  a  bad  action.  To  develop 
qrmpathy  without  developing  foresight  is  just  one  of  the  one-sided  deve- 
lopments which  fail  to  constitute  a  real  advance  in  morality,  though 
I  will  not  deny  that  it  may  incidentally  lead  to  an  advance* 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  **  struggle  for  existence''  belongs  to  an 
underlying  order  of  facts  to  which  moral  epithets  cannot  be  properly 
applied*  It  denotes  a  condition  of  which  the  moralist  has  to  take 
account,  aud  to  which  morality  has  to  be  adapted,  but  which,  just 
because  it  is  a  "  cosmic  process,"  cannot  be  altered,  however  much 
we  may  alter  the  conduct  which  it  dictates.  Under  all  conceivable 
ctrcumstances,  the  race  has  to  adapt  itself  to  the  environment,  and  that 
neoesearily  implies  a  conflict  as  well  as  an  alliance.  The  preservation 
of  the  fittest,  which  is  surely  a  good  thing,  is  merely  another  aspect 
of  the  dying  out  of  the  unfit,  which  is  hardly  a  bad  thing.  The  feast 
which  Nature  spreads  before  us,  according  to  Malfchus'  metaphor,  is  only 
sufficient  for  a  limited  number  of  guests,  and  the  one  question  is  how 
to  aelect  them*  The  use  of  morality  is  to  humanise  the  struggle;  to 
mimmiae  the  aulferiug  of  those  who  lose  the  game ;  and  to  offer  the 
prij^s  to  the  qualities  which  are  advantageous  to  all  rather  than  to 
thoee  which  serve  to  intensity  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict.  This 
implies  the  growth  of  foresight,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  earlier 
instinct,  and  enables  men  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  future,  and  to 
learn  from  the  past,  as  well  as  to  act  upon  the  immediate  impnlse  of 
prv««nt  events.  It  implies  still  more  the  development  of  the  sympathy 
which  makes  every  man  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  all,  and  which,  as  social 
organisation  becomes  closer,  and  the  dependence  of  each  constituent 
atom   upon  the  whole  organisation  is  more  vividly  realised,  extends 
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the  range  of  a  man's  interests  beyond  his  own  private  needs.  In  that 
sense,  again,  it  must  stimnlate  '^  collectivism "  at  the  expense  of  a 
crnde  individualism,  and  condemns  the  doctrine  which,  as  Professor 
Huxley  puts  it,  would  forbid  us  to  restrain  the  member  of  a  com- 
munity from  doing  his  best  to  destroy  it.  If  it  be  right  to  restrain  such 
conduct,  it  is  right  to  carry  on  the  conflict  against  all  anti-social  agents 
or  tendencies.  I  should  certainly  hold  any  form  of  collectivism  to 
be  immoral  which  denied  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  abused  indivi- 
dualist, the  necessity,  that  is,  for  individual  responsibility.  We  have 
surely  to  suppress  the  murderer  as  our  ancestors  suppressed  the 
wolf.  We  have  to  suppress  both  the  external  enemies,  the  noxious 
animals  whose  existence  is  incompatible  with  our  own,  and  the  internal 
enemies  which  are  injurious  elements  in  the  society  itself.  That 
is,  we  have  to  work  for  the  same  end  of  eliminating  the  least  fit. 
Our  methods  are  changed ;  we  desire  to  suppress  poverty,  not  to 
extirpate  the  poor  man.  We  give  inferior  races  a  chance  of  taking 
whatever  place  they  are  fit  for,  and  try  to  supplant  them  with  the  least 
possible  severity  if  they  are  unfit  for  any  place.  But  the  suppression 
of  poverty  supposes  not  the  confiscation  of  wealth,  which  would  hardly 
suppress  poverty  in  the  long  run,  nor  even  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  living  which  would  make  it  easier  for  the  idle  and  the  good-for- 
nothing  to  survive.  The  progress  of  civilisation  depends,  I  should  say, 
on  the  extension  of  the  sense  of  duty  which  each  man  owes  to  society 
at  large.  That  involves  a  constitution  of  society  which,  although 
we  abandon  the  old  methods  of  hanging,  and  flogging,  and  fihooting 
down — methods  which  corrupted  the  inflicters  of  punishment  by 
diminishing  their  own  sense  of  responsibility — may  give  an  advantage 
to  the  prudent  and  industrious  and  make  it  more  probable  that  they 
will  be  the  ancestors  of  the  next  generation.  A  system  which  should 
equalise  the  advantages  of  the  energetic  and  the  helpless  would 
begin  by  demoralising,  and  would  very  soon  lead  to  an  unprecedented 
y  intensification  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  probable  result 
of  a  ruthless  socialism  would  be  the  adoption  of  very  severe  means  for 
suppressing  those  who  did  not  contribute  their  share  of  work.  Bat 
in  any  case,  as  it  seems,  we  never  get  away  or  break  away  from  the 
inevitable  fact.  If  individual  ends  could  be  suppressed,  if  every 
man  worked  for  the  good  of  society  as  energetically  as  for  his  own, 
we  should  still  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  proportioning  the  whole 
body  to  the  whole  supplies  obtainable  from  the  planet,  and  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  of  mankind  relatively  to  the  rest  of  nature.  That 
day  is  probably  distant,  but  even  upon  that  hypothesis  the  struggle 
for  existence  would  still  be  with  us,  and  there  would  be  the  same 
necessity  for  preserving  the  fittest  and  suppressing,  as  gently  as  might 
be,  those  who  were  unfit. 

Leslie  Stephen. 


FRENCH  PLAYS  AND  ENGLISH 
AUDIENCES. 


I  HAD  occasion  last  year^  to  comment  with  some  severity  on  the 
behavionr  of  the  English  audiences  at  (what  was  then)  the 
Royal  English  Opera  Honse,  while  attending  the  performances  of 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  company.  This  year  a  great 
change  for  the  better  seems  to  have  come  over  ns.  Many  of  those 
who  crowded  to  see  Sarah  Bernhardt  seem  to  have  been  drawn  to  the 
theatre  simply  through  love  of  sensation,  or  on  account  of  the 
immense  reputation  of  the  great  actress,  but  the  majority  of  the 
large  and  attentive  audiences  who  this  year  have  thronged  Drury 
Lane  to  enjoy  the  performances  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  were 
evidently  drawn  thither  through  genuine  love  of  French  acting  and 
appreciation  of  the  French  drama — of  the  French  prose  drama 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  taking  into  account  certain  reservations 
which  I  shall  have  soon  to  make.  This  simple  fact  has  turned  what 
m  one  way  was  almost  a  penance  into  a  pleasure.  This  year  the 
delight  of  watching  Grot,  Mounet-Sully,  Febvre,  Coquelin,  Mdlle, 
Beichenberg,  Mdlle.  Bartet,  and  the  rest  of  the  wonderful  company, 
was  not  marred,  as  was  the  case  while  one  watched  Sarah  Bernhardt 
last  year,  by  a  running  comment  upon  the  whole  course  of  the  play, 
kept  up  continuously  by  all  one's  neighbours  in  the  adjoining  seats. 
The  actors  were  allowed  to  explain  themselves,  and  the  audience  did 
not  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  play  the  elucidatory  part  of  .a 
Greek  chorus. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface.  Passing  now  to  the  plays  themselves, 
what  first  struck  me  was  the  wonderful  power  of  what  one  may  call 
acclimatisation  shown  by  the  French  actors  and  actresses.  On  the 
vary  first  night  they  seemed  as  much  at  their  ease,  as  perfectly  at 
home,  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  as  if  they  had  been  playing 
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^'Le^  Plaidoars"  and  '^Le  Malade  Imaginaire"  there  every  evening 
of  their  lives.  When  Mdlle.  Muller,  in  that  charming  pale-bine 
dress,  made  her  first  entrance,  one  felt  as  if  she  must  have  been  acting 
Isabelle  at  Drary  Lane  all  her  life — so  great  is  the  power  which  these 
talented  artists  possess  of  instantly,  and  without  any  apparent  effort, 
adapting  themselves  to  altered  conditions.  And,  while  dwelling  on 
the  first  night,  let  me  not  forget  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Weatherly  that 
the  ''  peril ''  to  which  M.  Claretie  alludes  in  his  fine  verses  ^'Sfdnt  & 
Londres/'  is  the  ''  risk  "  of  again  claiming  our  attention^ — not,  as  Mr. 
Weatherly  seems  to  think,  the  serious  risk  incurred  in  crossing  the 
Channel!* 

It  will  be  well,  I  think,  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  M.  Jean 
Bichepin's  fine  play,  '^  Par  le  Glaive,"  which  was  acted  on  the  third 
night,  and  received  but  scant  justice  from  the  public  and  the  critics. 
English  critics  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  M.  Bichepin  is  looked 
upon  in  France  as  the  greatest  living  French  poet.  This  is  what  M. 
Georges  Lefl^vro,  that  well-known  and  most  excellent  critic,  has  said 
of  him  : 

"Richepin  est  un  grand,  ti-ds-gi-and  poete,  le  plus  grand  certainement  dee 
pontes  fran9ais  vivantf ,  au-dcs8us  de  Sully-Prudhomme  et  de  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  les  derniers  survivants  avec  Auguste  Yacquerie  de  la  grande  pl^iade 
romaiitique.  Peut-etre  pourrais-je  faire  quelques  reserves  d'auteur  drama- 
tique  sur  sa  fa9on  de  conduire  le  developpement  sc^nique  d'un  drame; 
mais  il  n'y  a  pas  de  critique  qui  tieane  devaiit  cette  inspiration  puissante, 
cette  majeste  d'images,  ce  soufHe  vainqueur  de  po^ie  qui  vous  transporte, 
vous  soul^ve  et  vous  fait  perdre  pied,  quoi  que  vous  fassiez  pour  vous 
ressaisir." 

So  says  a  great  French  critic,  speaking  of  Bichepin,  with  especial 
reference  to  "  Par  le  Glaive."  Yet  Mr.  William  Archer,  usually  a 
sound  and  well  instructed  critic,  calls  this  play  '^  a  rampageous 
puppet-show,"  and  another  critic,  writing  in  a  daily  paper,  says : 

'*  M.  Jean  Kichepin's  drama  is  written  in  rhymed  verse  which  seldom 
rises  above  the  level  of  mechanical  mediocrity.  Even  such  excellent  actors 
as  MM.  Mounet-SuUy,  Lambei-t  fiU^  and  Paul  Mounet  were  betrayed  by 
M.  Bichepin 's  stilted  and  inflated  measures  into  exaggerated  emphasis  and 
aggressive  noisiness.  As  Conrad,  indeed,  M.  Mounet  positively  shouted 
himself  hoarse." 

This  same  critic,  shortly  afterwards,  in  noticing  the  performance  of 
"  Les  Effront^s,"  says  that ''  there  was  no  boisterousness  of  declamation. 


*  M.  Claretie's  lines. 

**  En  vingt  ans,  les  fils  de  Moliere 
Pour  que  TArt,  immortel  vainqueur, 
Rende  enfin  toute  dme  ecoli^re 
De  son  genie  et  de  son  cceur  ; 
En  vingt  ans— oiseaux  en  voyage — 
(hit  troit  fois  hravS  le  pH-il 

Be  ridamer  vctre  tuffragt 

MaU  Londres  n'est  pas  un  exil  I " 


Mr.  Weatherly 's  translation. 

*  'Tis  twenty  years  since  first  we  came — 
Children  of  Moli^re's  master  art, 
To  speak  to  you  in  his  great  name, 
And  show  his  (i^enius  and  his  heart : 
And  thrice  within  these  twenty  yeair. 
Thrice  hare  \ce  braved  the  tidea  ikatfiow. 
To  claim  your  laughter  and  your  tears. 
And  London  will  not  bid  us  go." 
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misapplication  of  emphasis,  or  extravagance  of  gesture.  Everything 
went  smoothly,  fluently,  decorously."  The  critic  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  a  romantic  play  ought  to  be  acted  like  a  drawiug-room 
comedy,  and  that  the  part  of  a  savage  freebooter,  half  insane  with 
passion,  shonld  be  played  as  "  decorously  "  as  that  of  Sergine  or  the 
Marquis  d'Auberive.  M.  Paul  Mounet,  it  seems  to  me,  has  more  of 
the  artistic  sense  than  his  critic,  and  is  perfectly  right  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  part  of  Conrad. 

-The  truth  is  that  "  Par  le  Glaive  "  is  a  great  play,  but  it  belongs 
to  a  school  which  is  rapidly  passing  away.  It  is,  in  fact,  probably 
the  last  great  drama  which  the  romantic  school  will  produce.  The 
very  cadence  of  that  beautiful  line  near  the  beginning, 

"  Amis,  &  la  8ant6  du  priotcmps  et  des  roses  I  '^ 

transports  us  at  once  to  the  land  of  Hugo,  and,  for  my  own  part,. 
while  I  watched  the  play,  I  felt  as  one  might  feel  while  climbing  a 
hill  and  gaining  a  renewed  glimpse  of  a  magnificent  sunset  which 
has  long  ceased  to  be  visible  from  the  valleys  and  the  lower  ground. 
The  greatest  praise  one  can  give  to  ''  I^ar  le  Glaive  **  is  that  it  once 
again  flashes  upon  us  the  very  tints  and  rays  of  the  sunset  of  the 
romantic  drama.  I  have  little  space  for  quoting,  but  I  must  quote 
the  twelve  magnificent  lines  spoken  by  Conrad  at  the  moment  of  fiery 
exaltation  when  passionate  love  and  the  passion  of  battle  wrestle 
within  him  for  the  mastery : 

**  La  guerre  !  Eh  bien  !  tant  mieiix  !  La  guerre  me  manquait.' 
Mes  gens  ont  soif  de  sang.     Qu'on  rouvre  le  banquet ! 
Qu'ils  reviennent,  ces  jours  des  f  ureurs  et  d'alarmes  ! 
Que  le  vent  du  combat  sdche  et  brule  mes  larmes  I 
Que  leclair  radieux  des  vieux  glaives  brandis 
M'eveille  de  Tamour  oii  je  m'abiitardis  I 
Car  cet  amour  m'abaisse  autant  qu'il  me  tourmcnte. 
II  me  fait  oublier  ma  veritable  amante, 
La  guerre,  qui  jadis  par  la  plaine  et  les  monts 
D*air  libre  et  d'aventure  empllFsait  mes  poumons. 
La  guerre,  dont  le  lit  est  un  champ  de  bataille 
Et  dont  le  baiser  pourpre  a  pour  bouche  une  entaille !  *'  * 

There  are  hardly  twelve  finer  lines  anywhere  in  Victor  Hugo.  Yet 
they  are  taken  from  a  play  which  one  English  critic  call  *'  a  rampageous 
poppet-show,"  and  of  which  another  critic  says  that  it  '*  seldom  rises 
above  the  level  of  mechanical  mediocrity  !  " 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  power  and  passion  of  poetry — 
especially  of  poetry  adequately  interpreted — are  wasted  upon  an 
English  audience  of  to-day.  As  it  was  with  **  Par  le  Glaive,"  so  it 
was,  though  naturally  in  a  less  marked  degree,  with  **  Ruy  Bias  ";  as 
it  was  with  "  Ruy  Bias/*  so  it  was  with  "  ffidipe  Roi "  and 
•*  Hamlet '';  as  it  was  with  **  CEdipe  Roi*^  and  **  Hamlet,"  so  it  was 

*  In  deference  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  critics,  I  may  observe  that  it  is  hardljr 
pouibleto  see  how  these  lines  could  be  spoken  in  a  "decorous"  whisper  I 
VOL.  LXIV.  M 
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witli  ''  La  Beine  <ruana  "  and  '^  Hemani."  *  Not  one  of  these  plays 
excited  anything  like  the  interest  and  attention  elicited  by  the  proee 
dramas.  An  exhaustive  experiment  has  now  been  made  at  Dnuy 
Lane.  Several  of  the  finest  existing  poetical  plays  have  been  pre* 
sented,  interpreted  by  a  group  of  incomparable  actors,  but  anassisted 
by  any  profuse  scenic  decoration,  and  the  result  proves  that,  as  I  said 
last  year,  when  poetic  plays  do  succeed  upon  the  English  stage,  that 
success  is  due  to  the  spectacle  and  not  to  the  poetry.  Is  there  any 
^frander  poetry  in  the  world  than  that  of  '*  Ruy  Bias  "  and  "  Gl2dipe 
Roi,"  and  the  ''  Cid  "  and  "  Athalie  "  ?  Is  there  in  the  drama  of  any 
country  a  more  magnificent  poetic  episode  than  that  which  closes  the 
fifth  act  of  Comeille's  '*  Horace  " — the  scene  in  which  Valdre  and 
Horace  and  Sabine  and  the  elder  Horace  and  Tulle  set  forth  their  con- 
flicting views  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  murder  of  Camilla ; 
the  scene  in  which  the  various  passions  of  a  brother  for  a  sister,  of  a 
lover  for  his  adored  one,  of  a  patriot  for  his  country,  of  a  king  for 
his  people,  of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  of  a  father  for  his  son,  are 
expressed  and  developed  with  the  most  astonishing  delicacy  and 
discrimination  ?  Why,  then,  were  the  performances  of  **  Ruy  Bias  " 
and  "  CMipe  Roi "  comparative  failures,  and  why  did  the  British 
public  elect  not  to  have  the  "  Cid,*'  and  "  Athalie,"  and  "  Horace  " 
performed  at  all  ?  Clearly  for  the  old,  old  reason — ^that  we  have  in 
England  lost  the  taste  for  exalted  poetry,  and  retain  only  the  taste  for 
vulgar  melodrama  and  drawing-room  comedy. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  French  drawings 
room  comedy  is  good,  far  better  than  our  own,  both  in  the  writing 
and  the  interpretation.  Such  plays  as  *'  Denise,"  *'  Les  Efiront^s,** 
"  Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier,"  '*  Le  Monde  oii  I'on  s'ennuie," 
**  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  "  Frou-Frou,"  are  always  well  worth  seeing, 
more  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  some  of  them  provided  an 
opportunity  for  our  once  again  witnessing  the  unimpaired  and 
unapproachable  genius  of  that  wonderful  veteran,  M.  Got.  All  I  wish 
to  insist  upon  is  this,  that  when  we  were  offered  the  chance  of 
witnessing  ten  masterpieces  of  Moliere,  it  was  a  pity  to  be  content 
with  only  seeing  three  (**  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  *^Le  Malade 
Imaginaire,"  '*  Les  Femmes  Savantes,") ;  that  when  nineteen  plays 
in  verse  were  originally  offered  us,  it  is  somewhat  disheartening  to 
find  that  various  changes  in  the  programme  (which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, no  doubt  exactly  represented  the  drift  of  public  opinion) 
reduced  those  nineteen  plays  to  only  eleven,  and  that  every  piece 
which  sufficiently  interested  the  audience  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
Topetition  was  a  prose  piece. 

♦  If  an  exception  has  to  be  made,  it  mnst  be  in  the  case  of  "  Hcrnani."  The  acting 
of  M.  Silvain  and  M.  Mounet-SuUy  in  the  great  scene  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  was. 
so  magnificent  that  the  audience,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  were  ronscd  for  a 
moment  into  something  like  real  enthusiasm. 
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It  is  true  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  that 
the  veiy  fact  of  the  rejection  of  the  verse  plays  in  which  that  most 
charming  actress  Mdlle.  Adeline  Dudlay  was  to  have  appeared  enabled 
us  to  see  an  equally  charming  actress,  JVIadame  Jane  Hading,  not 
once,  as  origioally  arranged »  bat  five  times.  Stilly  after  seeing  the 
tine  acting  of  Mdlle.  Dudlay  as  Bianca  in  '*Par  le  Glaive*'  and  as 
the  Queen  in  "La  Reine  Juana,"*  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
original  programme  was  not  carried  out,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the 
plays  in  which  she  was  to  have  appeared,  and  that  we  were  not 
allowed  to  see  her  as  Camille,  and  C'himdne,  and  Athalie,  and  Berthe. 
Of  the  plays  in  which  these  characters  occur,  that  which  we  relin- 
quished with  least  reluctance  was  Henri  de  Bomier's  *'  Fille  de  Roland/* 
which,  though  it  carried  its  author  to  the  French  Academy,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  first-class  work.  To  quote  M,  Georges  Lef^vre  onc^ 
more ;  '*  II  y  a,  a  de  certains  endroits,  du  mouvement  et  du  souffle. 
Seolementf  I'outil — le  vers — est  d^fectueux,  trop  calqut-  sur  notre 
mauvais  vers  fran^^ais  du  XVIIF  siticle,  mal  rime,  sourd,  sans  sonoritu, 
ct  sans  musique/' 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  the  acting  of  the  various  plays  which  we 
did  allow  ourselves  to  welcome  for  the  following  reason — that  where  , 
the  acting  was  so  good  all  round,  it  is  not  easy  to  single  out  indi- 
vidual performers.  No  company^  however  strong,  could  help  feeling 
tie  loa9  of  Coqoelin  ainii,  of  Delaunay,  of  Mdlle,  Croizette,  and,  above 
all,  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Still,  allowing  for  this,  what  other  company 
in  the  world  could  even  have  proposed  to  present,  at  thirty  consecu- 
tive performances,  forty-seven  distinct  plays  ?  For  this  and  no  less 
than  thifl,  was  the  original  intention,  an  intention  which,  if  the 
British  public  woald  have  allowed  it,  I  have  not  the  slif^hteat  doubt 
that  the  Comddie  Fran^^aise  could  have  carried  out  with  ease  aod 
triumphantly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  constant  changes 
in  the  programme  due  to  the  supposed  necessity  for  daily  consulting 
the  capricious  barometer  of  British  opinion,  the  number  o£  plays 
actoally  performed  was  thirty-two — given  at  thirty  performances. 
Rtbh  this  feat,  though  less  brilliant  than  that  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  attempt,  could  not  possibly,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  achieved  by 
any  other  company  in  the  world. 

Speaking  generally,  the  two  points  which  most  struck  me,  in  com- 
paring the  acting  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  with  that  of  other  com- 
ptiiiea*  were,  first,  their  power  of  rendering  poetry  (when  we  allowed 
them  to  do  so)  ;  and,  secondly,  their  wonderful  chanicter*actiQg,  and 


one  in  the  above  play  is  almost  certainly  the  most  wonderfiil 
»-  er  jfivcn  to  the   world  by  any  artist.     It  la  most  palnftil  t© 

*»i  It  u  i>  tur  perfcotioii  of  art.     Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  play  Mdlle. 

I^Qj.  •  "»t  boftutifally  and  patheticallj  depict.s  ftomethiog  far  harder  to  prirtniy 
(ban  Uic  pj.«^ioa  of  roang  love,  ibe  passion,  namely,  of  sorrowing  and  self-sacnllcing 
nplbirbood. 
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on  the  mechanical  side  of  this,  their  marvellons  skill  in  the  art  of 
making  np.  I  was  particolarly  strack  by  the  astonishing  versatilit/ 
of  M.  Leloir  and  of  M.  Truffier  in  this  respect.  In  the  parts  of 
Jadge  Dandin,  of  Monsieur  Purgon,  of  Ladwig,  of  the  Marqnifr 
d'Auberive,  of  Chrysale,  of  Rosencrantz^  M.  Leloir  so  merged  his 
personality  in  his  part  and  looked  so  utterly  different  that,  save  for* 
his  height,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  recognise  him. 
As  for  M.  TruflSer,  his  Joyeuse  in  **  Henri  III.  et  sa  Cour,"  his- 
'^  laquais  "  in  the  great  comic  scene  in  the  fourth  act  of  ''  Buy  Bias,"" 
and  his  Paul  Baymond  in  ''  Le  Monde  oii  Ton  s'ennuie,"  were  three 
such  perfect  presentations  of  completely  differing  personalities  that  no* 
words  of  praise  which  I  could  find  would  be  adequate  to  convey  my 
impression  of  the  talent  of  this  great  character-actor.  His  exclama- 
tion, '^  Un  rive  !  "  when,  as  Jean  de  Carillac,  he  described  the  cup  of 
camomile  tea  made  for  him  by  the  mother  of  Bosalie  Michon  after  his 
«  poisonous  "  dinner  at  the  club,  was  a  revelation  of  what  can  be 
done  by  voice  and  gesture,  in  the  delivery  of  merely  a  couple  of 
words. 

As  to  M.  Got,  his  genius  is  so  supreme  and  so  universally  recc^ 
nised  that  any  praise  of  mine  would  seem  almost  an  impertinence* 
It  is  sufficient  in  this  rapid  retrospect  to  point  out  how  largely  it  wa» 
due  to  his  superb  acting  in  the  part  of  M.  Brissot  that  ''  Denise  "' 
was  repeated  three  times,  and  to  his  acting  as  Giboyer  that  '^  Le» 
Effront6s  "  was  repeated  no  less  than  five  times  during  the  Drury 
Lane  season.  I  think  he  was  really  appreciated.  It  was  M.  Moonet- 
SuUy,  M.  Paul  Mounet,  M.  Albert  Lambert  JUs^  and  Mdlle.  Dudlay, 
who  as  the  principal  exponents  of  the  poetical  drama  have  cause  to 
complain  of  our  lukewarmness.  I  may  observe  that  M.  Mounet- 
Sully's  rendering  of  Hamlet  was  one  of  the  finest  possible  expositions 
of  the  theory  of  Hamlet's  absolute  insanity.  Did  it  not  occur  to  the- 
sapient  critic  who  said,  ''  Mounet-Sully  may  be  feigning  madness,. 
hxU  it  is^xtncommoiily  like  the  real  article/*  that  he  was,  in  fact,  bestowing- 
the  highest  praise  upon  the  actor  ? 

I  have  mentioned  Truffier's  wonderful  actiug  as  Paul  Baymond  int 
'*  Le  Monde  oii  Ton  s'ennuie"  ;  it  is  only  fair  to  add  how  charmingly 
he  was  seconded  by  Mdlle.  Reichenberg  as  Jeanne  Baymond.  Thier 
bright  vivacious  part  exactly  suits  this  talented  lady,  and  she  waa 
seen  to  great  advantage  in  it ;  while  the  part  of  Miss  Lucy  Watson, 
the  English  governess,  seems  to  have  been  specially  created  for 
Madame  Emilie  Broisat.  Madame  Blanche  Pierson  was  admirable  ii^- 
every  part  she  played,  and  gave  constant  delight  to  the  audience  ; 
her  Duchesse  de  Beville  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  character- 
acting  I  have  ever  seen,  perfect  throughout  in  delicacy  and  finesse  / 
while  Madame  Ludwig's  Suzanne,  in  the  same  play  Q*  Le  Monde  oH 
Ton  s'ennuie"),  was  an  excessively  clever  impersonation  of  meny  and 
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batsteroDs  girlhood.  Madame  Pierson,  by  the  way,  like  Mrs,  John 
Wpod  CD  our  own  stage,  has  a  marvellous  gift  of  eaying  the  most 
risky  things  io  the  most  amusingly  uhcodbcious  manner.  As  Thurdse 
Smith,  in  **  Francillon;'*  she  was  a  most  brilliant  interpretress  of  the 
wit,  often  dangerona  but  always  polished,  of  Dumas /^5.  In  the  same 
fiUy  Mdlle.  MuUer  was  as  delightful  an  ingdntie^  in  the  part  of 
Annette  de  BiveroUes,  as  she  had  previously  proved  herself  in  the 
|)art  of  Marthe  de  Hardannes  in  *'  Denise/*  Also^  in  glancing  back 
and  recalling  my  impressions  of  so  many  evenings  spent  in  such  plea- 
sant oompaoy,  I  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  how  much  I  was 
I  struck  by  the  grace  and  talent  of  those  two  charming  young  actresses, 
^Hldlle.  Bertigny  and  Mdlle.  Nancy  Mattel,  aa  shown  in  Auguste 
^^vacquerie^s  bright  little  play,  "  Souvent  Homme  Varie/'  When  one 
^Bsompares  in  one's  mind  "Souvent  Homme  Varie"  with  **  Poi-  le 
Glaive,**  one  feels  that,  while  Auguste  Vacquerie  is  a  poet,  Jean 
Richepin  is  a  great  poet.  None  the  less,  ''  Souvent  Homme  Varie  '* 
I  is  perfect  in  its  way,  and  those  who  witnessed  the  performance  will 
^Bot  soon  forget  the  lovely  girlish  simplicity  of  Lydia,  or  the  grace  and 
^Teaaty  of  Fideline. 

In  only  one  play  did  there  seem  to  me  to  be  anything  approaching 
a  faiJure,  and  that,  oddly  enough,  was  in  "Frou-Fron,"  the  reason 
i»eing  that  Mdlle.  Marie  Louise  Marsy,  talented  actress  though  she  is, 
is  not,  I  think,  suited  to  the  part  of  Froa-Frou,  The  very  qualities 
iiich  cx)ntribute  to  her  signal  success  as  Catarina  in  M«  Paul  Delair's 
ion  of ''The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  render  it  less  easy  for  her  to  sue- 
in  the  part  of  the  light  and  frivolous  Gilberte.  Moreover,  she  is 
iiderably  taller  than  Madame  Baretta,  who  acted  the  part  of  Louise, 
that  FroU'Frou  should  be  taller  than  her  sister  seems  somehow 
Itogether  Incongruous,  The  right  personal  proportions  were  preserved 
irhen  Madame  Bernhardt's  company  acted  the  play  last  year  ;  Madame 
Bernhardt  is  shorter  than  Mdlle,  Jane  Mea^  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
L.  jBiide  an  admirable  Louise. 
^H  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  Mdlle,  Julia  Bartet,  **  la  veritable  reine 
^Brigiiue  de  la  Comt-die  Franvaise,"  as  a  French  writer  calls  her, 
^BZ«it  me  close  this  brief  transcript  of  my  impressions  by  saying 
bow  strongly  I  feel  that  the  praise  given  to  this  great  actress  in 
Hie  English  papers  has  been  scanty  indeed  compared  with  what  she 
iaally  merits,  and  how  rapidly  the  impression  of  her  grower  and 
chann  grew  upon  me  as  1  witnessed  performance  after  performance, 
from  her  first  appearance,  as  Hinalda,  to  her  last,  as  Dona  SoL 
Aa  Sinalda  she  was  passionate  and  forceful  to  the  last  degree ;  as 
D^jte  abe  was  most  pathetic  and  tender ;  as  Francine  de  Riverollea 
ia  ^*  Francilion  '*  she  was  able  to  exhibit  the  finest  and  most  subtle 
fointu  in  her  style,  giving  us  a  wonderful  picture  of  a  woman  who 
l«ela,  in  apite  of  custom's   mandatea,  that  love  and  marriage   should 
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be  identical ;  as  Adrienne  Leconvrear  she  recited  the  fable  of  the 
two  pigeons  with  a  charm  of  delivery  that  made  one  more  than  ever 
feel  how  rare  and  how  beautiful  a  thing  the  gift  of  reciting  verse 
really  is;  as  the  Queen  in  ''Buy  Bias"  she  passed  in  the  last 
act  from  imperious  queenhood  to  pleading  womanhood  with  superb 
suddenness  of  dramatic  transition ;  and  finally,  as  Dona  Sol,  if  she  did 
not  succeed  in  making  us  forget  Sarah  Bernhardt,  she  at  any  rate 
proved  that  she  has  the  power  of  adequately  interpreting  some  of  th^ 
most  inspired  poetry  of  Victor  Hugo.  And  what  higher  praise  is  it 
possible  to  give  to  a  great  actress  than  that  she  has  the  power  of 
embodying,  and  even  of  adding  somewhat  to,  the  creation  of  a  great 
poet  ? 

The  distinction,  in  fact,  between  the  older  and  the  newer  schools  of 
acting  is  just  this — ^that,  whereas  the  older  school,  of  whom  the 
Com6die  Fran^aise  are  the  greatest  representatives,  sought  above  all 
things  to  interpret  poetry,  looking  upon  this  as  their  highest  and 
noblest  function,  the  modem  school,  in  its  constant  effort  after 
realism,  concerns  itself  principally  with  prose.  The  best  possible 
illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  talented  Italian  lady^ 
Signora  Duse,  who  has  lately  been  drawing  such  enthusiastic  audiences 
to  the  Lyric  Theatre.  For  this  actress,  who  has  been  mistakenly 
compared  to  Sarah  Bernhardt  by  her  American  critics,  is  in  fact,  the- 
exponent  of  a  different  method,  and  the  representative  of  a  totally 
different  system.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  the  greatest  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  school  of  acting  that  Moli^re  founded,  the  school 
which  carried  what  I  may  call  the  ideal  method  even  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  comedy.  Eleonora  Duse  is  the  representative,  and  a.very 
great  representative,  of  an  opposite  school,  the  school  of  absolute 
realism. 

It  is  this  fact — the  fact  that  Signora  Duse  so  completely  sums  up 
and  embodies  the  modem  tendency — which  lends  such  interest  to  her 
acting.  An  exponent  of  the  poetical  drama  in  the  sense  in  which 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  successors  at  the  Com6die  Fran^aise  are^ 
Signora  Duse  is  not  and  never  can  be.  Passing  from  the  perform- 
ance of  **  Hamlet "  by  the  French  actors  and  actresses  on  the  Monday 
at  Drury  Lan^,  to  the  performance  of  **  Divorfons ''  by  Signora  Dus» 
and  her  company  on  the  Wednesday  at  the  Lyric,  was  like  passing- 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  perfectly  finished  oil-painting  to  that  of 
a  crude  but  excessively  clever  water-colour  sketch.  And  it  is  the 
same  in  Signora  Duse's  other  parts.*  The  perfectly  "  natural "  method 

*  Those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  witness  deaths  from  consumption  will 
realise  the  utter  impossibility  of  nearly  every  action  and  movement  of  Signora  Dose 
during  the  last  act  of  *'  Camille."  She  raises  herself  from  the  pillow  several  times^ 
unassisted ;  she  bounces  about  the  room  in  a  condition,  apparently,  of  the  most 
boisterous  health  ;  she  addresses  Armand  and  the  other  bystanders  with  the  vigoroiis 
voice  of  a  person  who  has  never  even  dreamed  of  disease  ;  and  she  so  despises  the  art 
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OIL  which  the  Amerioan  critics  lay  80  much  streea,  is  certainly  there,  and, 
M  opposed  to  our  English  artiHcial  manner  of  acting,  it  is  no  doubt 
worthy  of  unstinted  praise.  It  is  something  to  have  at  last  found  an 
aetreaa  who  does  not  mind  looking  ugly  when  she  cries,  who  can  jump 

^for  joy  upon  the  stage  like  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  who  can  toss  her  pocket- 
erchief  up  to  the  ceiling  quite  naturally.  In  the  wonderful 
ly  of  Italian  peasant- life  which  Signora  Duse  gives  ns  in  the  part 
Santuzza,  all  this  realism  is  perfectly  in  place,  perfectly  fitting,  and, 
in  liict,  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  Santnzza  is  perhaps,  after  all, 
bar  most  characteristic  creation.  But  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
the  higher  branches  of  the  poetical  drama  the  case  is  very  different. 
Then  it  is^  aa  we  compare  her  with  Madame  Bernhardt,  that  we 
realise  the  value  of  the  long  years  of  tradition  and  experience  which 
already  belonged  to  the  history  of  the  Com^^dit^  Franv  aise  at  the  time 
when  Madame  Bernhardt  joined  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  feel,  and  feel 
most  strongly,  that  while  Madame  Bernhardt,  having  also  a  wonderful 
individuality  of  her  own,  sums  up  and  incarnates  as  it  were  the  whole 
history  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  Signora  Duse  works  almost 
ly  from  individual  instinct  and  upon  individual  methods.     That 

[la  the  real  distinction  between  these  two  great  actresses — for 
EIooQora  Duse  is  a  great,  a  very  great*  actress.  The  way  in  which 
she  forced  u{>on  Italy,  and  then  upon  the  world ,  the  acceptance  of  her 
fieiy  rendering  of  the  part  of  Cesarina,  in  Alexandre  Dumas' 
**  Femme  de  Claude,"  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  this.  But  she  is 
not,  like  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  daughter  of  a  long  past,  though  she 
may  very  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  prophetess  and  herald  of  a  long 
future.  She  has  just  been  received  with  enthusiasm  in  London  for 
tbo  very  same  reason  that  impelled  us  to  demand  the  repetition  by  the 
ComtHlie  Fran^aise  no  less  than  five  times  of  *'  Les  Effrontt'^s/'  while 
refosiiig  altogether  to  witness  the  **  Cid,"  *^  Horace,"  and  ^'Athalie" — 
bacanse,  that  is  to  say,  she  is  essentially  an  interpreter  of  the  modern 

otmsik*'-'  •  '^  '  .V  -  ..^„^^  f-.ti,..  ijtst  scone  with  ber  fjice  prf^«''>»^t«n- nrpcisdy  tlia 
Nuse  ii|  ^ing^  tljo   foar  previous  aci5  na.     It  has 

«iri(li»ikii.  rji  DuiJo  to  pay  a  vlait  to  i»oratr  :    r  cons-urop- 

tiua,  aiici  tt>  tiwXy  the  tippL-Aiiince  of  the  patients  iLeii*.  It  has  evideiitJy  never 
f*rniiM<l  her  mind  that  conaumptimi  means  a  slow^  or  TapirT.  wasting  away  of  the 
of|Eaaij*m,  iind  thaf  ill  thtj  l;r  1  f  thi>^  terrible  ill  i  L^romiiieiit  -  'f 

ih#  palir^nr    is   txtv^^iv*?.    <  ry   weakne***  tf  cour^t 

lantr      I.     r.  ...,._  1  ^'fTort,      Ailtbt-..   ^  m.lI^  iire  most  iy 

r^i  t  cart  fully  reprmluciid  by  iladamt.  '» 

1I«1L  ,  ,  in  their  wonderful  and  most   palii  n- 

hed  •ccncB,  Kr<*rv  one  of  these  poiots  is  consistently  neglect t'd  by  Mignora  Uuf*e.  Com- 
jmiti  wttli  th'<  T\f-'Af^rt  tht>  magniiiceiit  ak ill  shown  by  MfiUe.  Marie Louiic  Miujty  inhor 
BijiK  death  of  FrouFrou,  '  It  was  so  true  to  the  life— or  to 

tbr  one  recognised  tho  terrible  troth  of  the  portraiture  of  a 

voninn   Mvirijj  HI  'hat  very  accuracy  made  one  hhudder.      '! '      -'file 

Ittpotif  Id  fact,  of  ^  "ting  is  that  fine'  nntnral  ^ift^  iire  nut  er  li 

l^m.   I.  rnt    .n  iitt  palicncc,  and,  1  may  ft.^dt  tht  htitiu     .,         *h 

cp.  course  of  technical  training*    While  vvaiciuag 

hi?  -  the  value,  not  only  of  nrt«  but  of  wluit  DUO  may 

ttSX  ariai<.#  i*u  the  t»uge. 
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or  prose  drama,  and  we  are,  it  seems,  steadily  determined  to  see  and 
to  welcome  npon  the  stage  henceforward  nothing  but  prose,  or  poetry 
redaced  to  the  condition  of  prose. 

At  the  extra  performance  given  by  the  Com6die  Franpaise  on  the 
evening  of  July  12,  certain  points  bearing  upon  the  mental  attitude 
of  English  audiences  were  so  curiously  emphasised,  that  I  think  it 
well  to  say  a  few  words  in  special  reference  to  that  last  performance. 
Once  again  that  marked  characteristic  of  English  spectators  which  eo 
many  of  us  must  often  have  noticed,  was  most  glaringly  illustrated — 
the  tendency,  namely,  in  the  case  of  any  play  in  which  pathos  and 
humour  are  mingled,  to  grasp  at  the  humour  and  omit  all  notice  of 
the  pathos.  It  was  a  most  painful  sight,  during  the  performance  of 
'' Francillon,"  to  see  the  fine  acting  of  M.  Baillet  almost  entirely 
wasted — the  broader  features  here  and  there,  perhaps,  caught  at,  but 
every  delicate  and  subtle  point  consistently  missed.  The  part  of 
Lucien  de  RiveroUes  is  usually  taken  either  by  M.  Febvre  or  M, 
Worms,  but  on  this  evening  it  was  taken  by  the  above-mentioned 
actor,  and  his  success  would  have  been  complete  had  he  been  acting 
before  a  more  intelligent  audience.  During  the  recital  by  Francine 
de  RiveroUes  of  her  supposed  infidelity,  the  central  dramatic  point  is, 
of  course,  the  growing  agony  of  the  husband  as  the  doubt  in  his  mind 
as  to  his  wife's  faithfulness  takes  form,  and  gradually  becomes  almost 
a  certainty.  The  whole  process  of  the  mental  struggle  was  magnifi- 
cently depicted  by  M.  Baillet,  but  the  audience,  instead  of  watching 
him,  kept  up  a  continuous  roar  of  laughter  over  the  mere  comic  acci- 
dents of  the  visit  to  the  Bal  de  rOp6ra  and  the  Maison  d'Or. 

The  very  same  thing  occurred  in  the  second  play  acted  on  the  last 
evening—**  La  Joie  Fait  Peur."  The  comic  side  of  M.  Qot's  acting 
was  appreciated,  but  the  pathetic  side,  though  far  more  interesting 
and  subtle,  was  totally  wasted.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  face 
of  the  mother  (whom  Madame  Blanche  Pierson  so  finely  portrayed) 
grew  pale  and  was  racked  with  agony  while  doubt  as  to  the  S€kfety  of 
her  son  wrestled  with  the  dawning  hope  in  her  mind.  The  audience 
could  realise  nothing  but  the  comic  elements  of  the  acting  of  M.  Qot, 
and,  while  Madame  Desaubiers  wept,  they  did  nothing  but  scream 
with  laughter.  Of  a  truth,  it  must  be  dreary  and  discouraging  work 
for  great  actors  to  have  to  perform  before  an  audience  such  as  this. 
In  fact  it  was  evident  that  M.  Got  felt  it  to  be  so,  for  he  quietly 
omitted  at  the  end  what  is  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  incident  in  the 
whole  of  Madame  de  Girardin's  charming  little  play — the  sudden 
exhaustion  and  weakness  which  come  over  Noel,  the  faithful  old 
servant  who,  having  helped  to  break  the  joyful  news  of  Adrien's  re- 
turn to  so  many,  at  length  feels  his  own  strength  unequal  to  the 
strain.     M.  Got  was  right  to  leave  out  this  episode.     The  sudden 
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frinlring  of  Noel  npon  the  sofa,  well-nigh  fainting,  would  have  been 
looked  upon  by  the  spectators  as  wholly  comic,  and  would  only  have 
raised  a  langh.  British  audiences  have  been  guilty  of  many  artistic 
cans  and  misdemeanours,  but  I  think  the  climax  of  crime  was  reached 
when  it  became  evident  that  many  of  the  spectators  at  Drury 
Lane  regarded  the  greatest  actor  in  the  world  as  a  sort  of  Arthur 
Bobert& 

The  moral  of  all  this  is — never  set  before  an  English  audience  any 
play  in  which  humour  and  pathos  are  blended,  or  any  play,  in  fact,  in 
which  there  are  any  subtle  touches  at  all.  Give  them  either  broad 
uncompromising  farce,  or  a  genuine  melodramatic  tragedy  with  a 
^k»en  murders  or  so  in  it.  They  will  roar  with  laughter  at  the 
former,  and  the  women  in  the  audience  will  shed  tears  over  the 
latter.  But  if  you  set  before  them  a  play  containing,  as  "  La  Joie 
Fait  Peur  "  does,  a  delicate  mingling  of  the  two  elements  of  humour 
and  pathos,  if  they  are  not  actually  capable  of  weeping  at  the 
humorous  portions  of  your  play,  they  will  at  any  rate  crack  their 
Aides  with  laughter  over  your  most  refined  pathos  and  your  most 
fiubtle  suggestions  of  grief. 

George  Barlow. 


ARCHDEACON  FARRAR  AND  THE 
"RITUALISTS." 


TWO  articles  have  recently  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Archdeacozk 
Farrar  in  the  Contemporary  Re\7EW  relating  to  the  state  of 
belief  and  practice  in  the  English  Church.  The  one,  published  in 
July  1892,  is  concerned  with  "  Sacerdotalism"  ;  the  other,  published 
in  the  July  number  of  this  year,  deals  with  what  the  writer  considers- 
the  *'  Undoing  of  the  Reformation."  Churchmen  can  scarcely  read 
these  articles  without  some  regret.  At  a  time  when  the  energies  of 
all  Christians  are  strained  to  deal  with  the  many  social  difficulties 
that  rise  around  us  every  day,  it  is  surely  sad  that  an  ecclesiastic  of 
considerable  eminence  should  think  it  right  to  publish  his  views  in  a 
manner  calculated,  I  think,  to  stir  up  party  strife  within  the  Church, 
and  deem  it  advisable  to  attack  those  from  whom  he  differs  with  quite 
extraordinary  violence.  Controversy  is  at  best  a  weapon  of  very  doubtful 
usefulness  for  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still,  there  are,  of 
course,  worse  things  than  controversy;  disloyalty  to  principle  is  a  worse 
thing,  and  the  Archdeacon  has  doubtless  persuaded  himself  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  re-open  these  questions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
should  be  his  persuasion,  more  especially  as  the  matters  dealt  with 
have  been  fought  out  by  eminent  men  on  both  sides,  and  it  might 
have  been  imagined  that  we  had  reached  the  time  now  rather  for 
charity  and  peace  ;  still,  every  man  must  act  upon  his  own  convictions^ 
even  if  they  appear  very  mistaken  to  others,  and  accordingly,  although 
his  judgment  in  the  matter  might  not  be  thought  a  sound  one,  still 
he  could  not  be  blamed  for  writing  if  he  felt — as  he  tells  us  in  the 
first  of  these  articles — that  to  do  so  was  a  duty.  What  cany  however — 
one  may  venture  to  think — ^be  blameworthy  is  unfairness  in  dealing 
with  opponents,  or  a  method  of  controversy  entailing  violence,  and  we 
might  almost  say  venom  of  tone ;  and  this  is  what  strikes  one  pain- 
fully in  these  trenchant  papers. 
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Well,  I  desire,  with  all  respect,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Archdeacon 
jn  limine  on  one  or  two  points  as  to  his  method  of  controversy.  It 
to  me  to  be  all  the  more  fair  to  do  so  when  one  remembers  the 
iters  own  t'eaching.  The  article  on  *^  Sacerdotalism'*  opens  with 
really  wise  statements  on  the  amenities  of  controversy.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  great  **  need  .  .  ,  .  for  frank  discussion  and  charitable 
forbearance."  Controversy  is  not  **  to  resolve  itself  into  bitter 
immendos  and  mutual  recriminations/*  One  party  is  not  to  gay: 
**  Yon  are  no  Churchman  at  all,  and  your  views  are  nncathoUc  " ;  the 
ber  party  is  not  to  retort :   "  You  are  concealed  Romanists,  and  your 

iews  are  degi^aclingly  superstitious*"  Unless  these  wise  canons  of 
controversy  are  followed,  "there  will  be  an  end  of  peace  and 
tpiritual  progress/*  We  are  all  to  remember  the  Apostolic  warning : 
"the  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  point :  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself; ''  but  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed 
that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another.*'  Finally,  the  writer  him- 
self has  determined  to  write  *'  with  the  utmost  calmness  and 
courtesy/*  These  canons  of  humility  and  charity  are  excellent.  I 
hope  the  Archdeacon  will  not  think  me  uncharitable  if  I  say  that  had 
hedeaired  to  illnstrato  their  importance  he  could  not,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  have  done  it  bett^er  than  he  has  done  by,  as  I  think,  departing 
from  them  tato  rmlo  himself.  In  view  of  this^  then»  I  venture  to 
remonstrate  on  three  points. 

(I)  Instead  of  meekness  and  humility,  the  writer  permits  in  himself 
a  tone  of  infallibility  which  is  certainly  startling.  Thus  h©  considers 
that  '*  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  make  it  known  " 
that  '*  sacerdotal  and  sacramentarian  opinions  in  their  recent  develop- 
ments do  not  form  and  never  have  formed  any  part  of  the  doctrine 
rerjuired  by  the  Church  of  England.  They  are  not  based  upon  any 
tenable  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  are  wholly  apart  from,  when 
ihey  are  not  in  direct  antagonism  with,  the  teaching  of  our 
formularies.**  This  surely  is  somewhat  strong,  because  it  amounts  to 
a  point-blank  condemnation^ — and  that  written  too  without  any 
lable  proof  given — of  interpretations  of  our  formularies  which, 
say  the  least  of  it,  have  a  primd  fndc  probability  about  them,  and 
which  have  found  favour  with  very  eminent  divines  in  the  English 

}harcfa.     Take  another  example  of  what  I  am  afraid  is  the  Arch- 

eaoon's  inclination  to  put  us  down  by  a  somewhat  intolerant  exercise 
of  infallibility^ — an  example^  too,  which  I  think  gives  us  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  his  method.  He  writes  as  follows  :  "  In  the  Apostolic 
ago  •  .  ,  *  the  Eucharist  follows  the  Love  Feast,  yet  there  are 
clergymen  who  now  t^ach  that  to  receive  the  Eucharist  nnf^tsting  is 
*  deadly  sin.'  **     If  thera  circ  clergymen  who  teach  this  (altbough  I 

iyeelf  do  not  know  of  any  such),  one  may  well  believe  with  the 
lideacoii  that  they  use  very  extreme  language.     In  fairness,  how- 
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ever,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  clergymen  who  either 
teach  that  keeping  the  fast  before  communion  does  not  matter,  or  even 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  fast  should  not  be  kept.  Now,  fasting 
•communion  is  the  long-established  custom  of  the  whole  Catholic 
dhurch;  the  Church,  Holy  Scripture  tells  us,  is  ''the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth "  ;  our  own  Church  repudiates  distinctly  the 
motion  of  "  striking  at  some  established  doctrine  or  laudable  practioe 
of  *the  Church  of  England,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  "  : 
snd  fasting  with  prayer  is,  as  we  know  from  Holy  Scripture,  a  devout 
•custom  and.  '^  laudable  practice "  pleasing  to  Almighty  God.  The 
Archdeacon,  however,  has  not  a  word  of  rebuke  for  those  clergymen 
who  unhappily  decry  and  "  strike  at  "  this  *'  laudable  practice."  But  this 
by  the  way.  I  think  if  I  were  to  speak  in  a  joking  fashion  I  might 
say  that  I  mention  this  in  passing  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
advice  proverbially  given  to  ''  those  who  live  in  glass  houses. '^  The 
immediate  point,  however,  in  the  above  quotation  is  to  show  the  danger 
and  unfairness  of  a  tone  of  reckless  infallibility  in  controversy.  To 
make  a  point  against  those  who  teach  fasting  communion  (and  if 
they  teach  it  in  a  violent  or  extreme  way  I  think  they  are  wrong  in 
doing  so),  this  writer  declares  with  perfect  decision  that  ^'  the 
Eucharist  followed  the  Love  Feast."  I  do  not  think  it  is  asking 
Archdeacon  Farrar  to  exercise  an  excess  of  modesty  if  one  points  out 
that,  whether  he  is  right  or  whether  he  is  wrong  in  this  statement, 
the  contrary  opinion  has  been  held  by  very  eminent  men.  One  is 
not  guilty  of  unfair  disrespect  for  his  learning  and  ability  if  one 
suggests  that  St.  Chrysostom  or  even  the  late  Mr.  Keble  deserve  that 
ilicir  opinions  on  such  a  matter  should — to  say  the  least  of  it — be 
xx)nsidered  weighty.     St.  Chrysostom  says  : 

"  When  the  solemn  service  was  completed  after  the  Communion  of 
the  Mysteries,  they  all  went  to  a  common  entertainment.**  * 

Mr.  Keble  says : 

'*  The  confusion  .  .  .  occurred  not  at  the  receiving  of  the  Holy 
'Communion  itself,  but  rather,  as  I  need  hardly  specify,  at  the  ayairri^ 
-or  Feast  of  Charity,  whuh  followed  it,''  f 

Again,  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  article  (July  1893)  we 
have  these  words  :  **  I  prove  beyond  all  qiiestion,  from  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  fi*om  the  authoritative  documents  and  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  the  evidence  of  some  of  her 
greatest  divines,  that  English  presbyters  are  m  no  sense  of  the  vxyrds 
sacrificing  priests."  This  is  tolerably  strong.  Is  it  fair  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  believe  that,  far  from  being  proved  **  beyond  all  question,'' 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  such  a  contention.  That,  however,  is 
only  my  opinion,  but  I  venture  to  remonstrate  as  to  the  use  of  such 
language  as  that  italicised  above,  because  as  the  Archdeacon  must 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  17.    Horn,  xxvii. 

t  Occas'ional  Papers  ;  "On  the  Lord's  Supper/* 
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"  term " — which    I    fear    mast  be    used    of 
Archdeacon,   namely,  the  term   *'  prieat " 


know  very  well,  some  of  the  greatest  writers  and  teachers  of  tho 
Charch  have  held  opinions — and  have  written  learnedly  in  support 
of  them — ^directly  opposed  to  those/  here  stated  with  soch  con- 
fidence. Or  again:  '*  There  is  *  -  .  .  no  shadow  of  even  pcmihh 
douht  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  of 
the  Charch  of  England  about  the  Clergy,"  ....  **  I'he  voice  of 
Scripture  on  this  matter  is  absolutely  decisive."  Surely  the  whole 
qoestion  of  the  ministry  at  first  sight  in  Scripture  is  a  difficult  and 
oomplicated  one.  We  know  indeed  what  the  New  Testament 
witnesseB  to  in  the  matter,  because  the  Church — the  only  trustworthy 
interpreter  of  Scripture — hag  taught  us  ;  but  **  absolutely  decisive 
is  scarcely  a  modest  expression  on  a  question  about  which  there  have 
been  many  opinions  amongst  learned  men,  and  which  appears  to  many 
of  us  to  be  decided  by  the  Church  in  a  sense  directly  conti-ary  to  that 
held  by  the  Archdeacon.  Or  again  :  "It  is  a  svlf'rffutiwj  obHunlity 
on  their  part "  (that  is,  the  '*  Ritualists  ")  '*  to  pretend  that  they  caa 
claim  and  parade  and  revel  in  "^ — what  does  the  reader  imagine  ? 
Something  which  I  tear  that  the  Archdeacon  himself  ia  bound  to 
claim  since  his  ordi nation ,  whether  he  **  revels  in  "  it  or  not- — 
vi35.,   the  title  of  "priest**      It   is  a  startling  statement  that  tlua 

us  all,  including  the 
is  a  **  term  which  tho 
Now  Testament  most  absolutely  ignores,  and  the  one  title  which 
the  whole  system  and  reasoning  of  the  New  Testament  mast  deeiaivdy^ 
rejtds  *nid  condemns ''  This  again  is  pretty  strong.  But  there  is- 
more  still  We  are  told  that  *'  no  amount  of  sophistry,  no  masses  of 
casuistry,  no  number  of  reams  of  Jesuitical  special  pleading,  can 
itapatr  in  the  miud  of  any  plain  man  the  Indisptftfthte  /net  that  Papists 
and  Kitualists" — do  what?— use  the  word  **  priest''  and  are  thereby 
convicted  of  anti-scriptural  wickedness  !  The  Archdeacon  describes 
his  hated  victims  "the  Ritualists''  as  writhing  *^  in  vain  round  a 
transfixing  spear-point  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles***  Had  one 
not  known  the  peace  which  comes  from  infallibility — perhaps  he  will 
forgive  me  for  suggesting  ?^ — one  would  have  supposed  that  this 
vehement  controversialist  was  in  a  stat-e  of  writhing,  seeing  that  since 
his  ordination,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he  is  obliged  to  be  that 
wicked  thing — a  **  priest.*' ! 

(2)  But  again,  one  may  fairly  make  a  remonstrance  on  another 
point.  In  a  controversy  of  this  kind— especially  after  the  promise  in 
the  first  paper  of  **  calmness  and  courtesy  *'* — surely  we  might  hope 
to  be  secured  against  anything  like  vehemence  and  violence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  do  we  find  ?  At  times  one  imagines  one  is 
listening  to  an  Exeter  Hall  Protestant  speaker  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  the  Archdeacon  is  nettled  that — as  he  tells  us — 
"  ther©  was  not  one  serious  attempt  to  refute  his  first  article/*  Any* 
how,  the  violence  of  the  second  leaves  the  first  far  behind.     The 
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Arebieaeon  i  cfaallenge,  he  teDs  na,  was  doC  aooepted,  and  whilst  he 
solaces  himself  by  iaiagimiig  that  he  has  '^  prored  "  his  point  "  beyond 
tH  question,''  he  seems  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the  leal  truth  that 
his  Tiew  of  the  cogency  of  his  arguments  has  not  been  shared  by  others. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  second  article  we  are  at  white  heat.  We 
are  stalking  abont  on  gigantic  Protestant  stilts ;  we  are  singing  a 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  ^  Rnle  Britannia,''  and  crying  vehemently, 
^  Who's  afraid  ?  "  We  have  paraded  before  ns,  in  order  to  defy  t^ 
^  Kitnalists  "  and  all  their  works,  ''  the  Spanish  Armada,''  and  ''  the 
priests  and  thumb-screws,"  and  *'  the  monster  Borgia,"  and  '^  Pius  V .," 
and  '^  the  monster  Alva,"  and  ^*  priestly  usurpation,"  and  the  danger  of 
its  asserting  itself,  not  only  by  ^*  pretence  and  clamorous  assertion,''  but 
also  by  terrible  means  of  persecution,  and  the  ^*  tyranny  of  a  cOTmpt 
and  apostatising  religionism,"  and  ''the  blood  of  martyrs,"  and 
'*  stakes  and  implements  of  hellish  torture."  This  is  pretty  well ; 
we  only  miss  "the  fires  of  Smithfield,"  and  then  the  illumination 
would  be  complete.  Still,  to  make  up  for  that  omission,  we  have 
the  lurid  glare  of  "  the  Bed  Terror  in  revolutionary  France,"  under 
which  we  find  that  this  calm  and  courteous  controversialist  would 
apparently  prefer  to  live,  rather  than  in  any  connection  with  these 
odious  '' Ritualists "  whose  "cue"  it  is,  being  "professed  members 
of  a  reformed  Church — ^in  her  pay  and  under  her  shadow — to  belittle, 
misrepresent,  and  to  defame  the  Bock  whence  they  were  hewn,  and 
the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  they  were  digged."  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
one's  temper  in  view  of  all  this  hectoring  and  all  this  unchristian  con- 
troversial rubbish.     Any  one  can  call  bad  names. 

It  would  be  possible  to  all  this  to  make  a  smart  retort  as  to  men 
denying  the  name  "  priest "  (which  the  Church  of  England  has 
•deliberately  selected),  and  yet  continuing — ^if  I  am  to  use  tiie  Arch* 
deacon's  own  expression — **  in  her  pay."  It  would  be  possible  to 
remind  our  readers  of  the  shockiug  language  habitually  used  by  ''  our 
reformers,"  of  the  startling  inveracity  of  the  Puritans,  of  the  cruelties 
of  Calvin,  and  the  cruelties  and  injustices  of  the  Independents.  But 
where  would  be  the  use  of  raking  up  the  memory  of  all  the  wretched 
cruelties  and  odious  crimes  committed  by  our  forefathers  in  the  name 
of  Religion  ?  Surely  we  may  hope  that] we  have  learnt  better  methods 
of  controversy,  and  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  one  may  fairly  remonstrate  with  the  writer  against  the  re- 
introduction  of  such  ferocities. 

(3)  I  must  remonstrate  with  him  on  another  point.  Lest  I  should 
appear  to  speak  with  unkindness  or  with  too  great  severity,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  describe  it  in  this  way.  It  seems  to  me, 
that,  in  the  interests  of  fairness  in  controversy,  a  controvereiialiat 
ought  not  to  try  to  "  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  " — "  to  run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds."  It  is  quite  open  to  the  Archdeacon, 
if  he  thinks  it  wise  and  right,  to  ^'  play  to  the  gallery,"  and  with  all 
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tha  vigour  of  his  really  powerful  rhetoric  to  "  beat  the  Protestant 
tlrum."  But  it  is  not  fair,  ai  tits  mme  Htm,  to  pose  as  a  martyr 
Hpeaking  up  for  a  minority.  If  he  is  so  sure  of  his  ground,  he  can- 
aot  need  action  of  this  sort.  He  knows  perfectly  well,  that — even 
ttow,  when  men  have  become  more  thoughtful  and  reasonable — 
to  flare  in  the  faces  of  Englishmen  the  dangers  of  "  sacredotalism," 
and  **  priestcraft/*  and  **  the  mass,**  and  "  the  undoing  of  the 
Beformation/'  is  fairly  sure  to  "  bring  down  the  gallery,"  The  World, 
the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil  are  still  in  considerable  force.  They 
exercise  their  influence  upon  every  one  of  us,  and  if  a  controversialist 
chooses  to  appeal  to  the  violent  prejudices  of  even  good  people,  well 
and  good — he  must  take  the  responsibility,  but  he  must  not  also  j^*^^ 
as  a  heroic  champion  nf  truth,  fighting  against  tremendous  odds. 
But  here  we  have  it.  I  have  alluded  already  to  the  violences  of  the 
Archdeacon's  articles,  although  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  half  of 
them,  and  the  way  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  stir  up  prejudice 
^igainst  a  body  of  men  who  are  as  loyal  as— (may  I  whisper  ? — some- 
limes  I  think  even  more  loyal,  than)  himself,  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Yet  still,  I  repeat,  the  Archdeacon  poses  as  a  martyr  who* 
because  be  '^openly  professes  and  fearlessly  maintains  the  truths 
which  are  the  sole  rfti:<on  d'ilre  of  our  existence/'  is  denounced.  He 
iays  greater  stress  than  1  should  feel  inclined  to  do  upon  *'  promotion,*' 
and  he  is  not  going  to  be  deterred  from  speaking  out  by  "the 
•certainty  of  being  abused  and  slandered  to  death,  and  the  sure  loss 
of  all  chance  of  promotion  and  preferment.**  '*  Preferment "  and 
"promotion  ''  have  not  been  withheld  from  him  in  consequence  of  his 
strong  denunciations  of  his  brethren ;  he  holds  a  number  of  '*  prefer- 
meuta  "  which  he  adorns  with  his  undoubted  ability  ;  why  should  ho 
^complain  ?  He  tells  us  that  he  has  earned  the  ''  gratitude  of  thou- 
cands  of  English  Churchmen/^  and  somewhere  or  other  in  his  articles 
^thlnk  he  states  that  on  his  side  he  has  even  "tens  of  thousands  *' ; 
[^md  in  another  place  speaks  of  even  "  myriads/'  I  remonstrate 
with  the  Archdeacon  against  this  controversial  trick.  It  is  unfair. 
lie  cannot  at  once  appeal  to  the  most  violent  popular  prejudices,  and 
ulso  pi*sc  as  a  martyr  for  unpopular  opinions.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
•  to  **  eat  your  cake  and  have  it " — to  '*  run  with  the  hare  and 
.  .  :  vith  the  hounds." 
(4)  I  also  remonstrate  with  the  Archdeacon  on  this  point.  He  is 
T^ry  indignant  at  ** sneers  and  innoeundoes,''  but  his  articles — especially 
the  later  article — abound  in  both,  I  quite  agree  mth  him  that  sneers 
are  not  arguments ;  and  though  he,  or  I,  or  any  person  engaged  in 
controversy,  may  make  a  little  capital  cheaply  by  sneering,  this  is  quite 
unworthy  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  a  religion  of  "convinced 
tseriousness/'  From  lack  of  space,  not  from  lack  of  opportunity,  I  give 
but  one  example.  The  Archdeacon  implies  that  he  feels  **  positive 
pain  when  he  ^ees  young  curates  bowing  to  the  altar.*'     What  is  this 


^^ 
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but  a  sneer  ?  what  is  it  but  an  innuenndo  ?  what  is  it  but  an  exceed* 
ingly  invidious  appeal  to  ignorance  and  prejudice  ?  Why  should 
*'  young  curates  bowing  to  the  altar "  be  more  painful  than  ''  old 
rectors  "  doing  the  same  ?  I  knew  a  thoughtful  man — a  pupil  of  the- 
late  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  considered  that  kneeling  down  was  "  cringing 
to  God."  He  got  out  of  that  belief,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  bef ore- 
he  died ;  but  such  as  he  might  be  deeply  pained  if  they  saw  venerable- 
archdeacons  kneeling  down  in  the  presence  of  an  unseen  Grod !  After 
all,  "  young  curates  "  and  "  servant  girls  " — of  whom  the  Archdeacon 
does  not  seem  ,to  think  highly — they  also  are  God's  creatares* 
Innuendoes  and  sarcasms  of  this  kind  are  not  argument,  and  I  venture 
to  remonstrate  with  this  writer  on  such  points  in  the  interesta  o£ 
serious  controversy. 

II. 

The  attack  of  Archdeacon  Farrar — when  we  reach  anything  like 
a  coherent  charge — is  furious.      Indeed,  it  is  so  furious  that  in   the- 
smoke,  and  noise,  and  thunder  of  artillery,  it  is  not  always  easy  to- 
discover  exactly  what  he  is   attacking.      I  clear  the  way  by    firsir 
speaking  generally.     The  Church  Times,  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Halifax, 
and  members  of  the  English  Church  Union,  and  of  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  seem  in  his  mind  to  represent  criminals  whoBe* 
treachery  and  disloyalty  move  him  to  a  fine  frenzy ;  while   on  the 
other  hand  his  scorn  for  them  all  is  so  lofty  that  they  are  given  to- 
understand  that  their  opinion  is  of  no  ** conceivable  importance"; 
that  with  them  there  is  a  **  lack  of  Churchmanship  '* ;  that  they  make 
''false  assertions,"  which  are  to  him  a  ''matter  of  supreme  indifference"  j 
that  "  llichard  Hooker  "  is  against  them  ;  that   "  Bishop  Lightfoot^ 
the  most  learned  prelate  of  modern  times,''  is  against  them ;  that 
**  every  single  great  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  Bishop 
Jewel  down  to  Bishop  Harold  Browne/*  is  against  them ;  that  "  the 
consensus  alike   of  the  New  Testament,  the  Prayer-book,  the  entire 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  **  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  her  great  divines,   from   the  first   until  yesterday,"  are  against 
them  ;  that  they  have  attacked  Archdeacon  Farrar ;  that  he  holds 
his  head  for  too  high  to  care  for  their  attack ;  that  the  Church  is  in 
danger  from  their   machinations,    and — cost  what   it    may — ^he  will 
endeavour  to  deliver  her;  that  they  are  "  a  sign  of  the  times,"  and 
that  too  "  of  the  darkest  significance  " ! 

This  is  tremendous  !  **  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd,"" 
says  Touchstone  in  **  As  You  Like  It,"  but  his  **  parlous  state'' 
was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  state  of  these  unfortunates.  They 
have  endangered  the  Church  !  Little  have  they  known  what  forces 
they  are  dealing  with  !      Archdeacon  Farrar  to  the  rescue ! 

Now,  the  Church  Times  doubtless  can  take  very  good  care  of  itself. 
As  to  Lord  Nelson,  those  who  know  that  gentle  and  devoted  noble- 
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mati,  80  given  to  good  works,  and  so  earnest  in  bis  ettbrts  to  re-unit*^ 
Dissenters  with  the  Mother  Church,  might  fairly  plead  a  prima  fmu: 
case  for  him  against  these  terrible  charges.  As  to  Lord  Halifax,  he 
— with  his  deep  and  tender  religious  spirit,  his  noble  devotion  to  the 
interesta  of  the  Church  of  England,  his  large  and  generous  charity, 
his  gracious  and  winning  ways,  his  exact  theological  knowledge,  and, 
what  Archbishop  Tait  called,  his  **  great  pradejice  *' — he,  I  say,  will 
be  felt  by  men*  not  so  carried  away  as  this  writer  is  by  controversial 
passion,  to  be  not  a  conspirator,  but  a  son  of  the  Church  of  England 
of  whom  she  may  be  justly  proud.  All  these  can  aflbrd  to  **  smile 
and  pass  by,"  or  they  can  del'end  themselves.  But  how  about  humble 
members  of  the  English  Church  Union  and  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  like  myself?  As  to  the  former  society,  I  had 
imagined  that  it  existed  to  dt/efid  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  to  assail  these ;  and  I  think  the  history  of 
our  times  shows  that  it  lias  defended  them  to  some  purpose.  As  to 
the  latter  society,  I  have  always  understood  that  it  was  meant  to 
enooorage  love  and  devotion  to  our  Lord,  and  care  and  earnestuesa 
aboat  the  *^  continual  remembrance  of  His  Death  and  Passion/'  and  a 
habit  of  prayer  and  intercession  for  others.  These  appear  to  me  to 
be  excellent  objects.  Men  have  awakened  up  before  now,  as  we 
know,  to  "  find  themselves /a  ^//ow.^j,"  and  if  a  member  of  these  societies 
— who  never  said  a  word  against  Archdeacon  Farrar  in  his  life,  and 
who  has  hitherto  imagined  himself  to  be  a  loyal  and  loving  member 
of  the  Church  of  England^ — wakens  up  suddenly  **to  find  himself 
infamous"  he  is  surely  justified  in  asking  *^  Why  ?  **  The  crushed 
worm  will  turn,  and  even  so  inferior  a  being  as  a  member  of  the 
Bniflifth  Church  Union  or  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
meent  may  be  driven— rash  thoagh  it  be — to  cross  the  path  of  the 
great  Archdeacon. 

Ones  consolation  in  doing  so  is  two- fold.  (1)  The  saying  of 
^  Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram  " — 
fix,  *•  great  men  are  not  always  wise  '* ;  and  (2)  the  hope  that  in  an 
-tiger  aeal  for  what  he  considers  the  truth  the  Archdeacon  of  West- 
minster has  in  great  measure  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  his 
adreraaries,  and  even  the  Truth  itself.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  an 
adversary  of  Archdeacon  Farrar — with  whom,  so  far  as  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  goes,  I  have  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms — but  I 
I  iave  to  confess  that  I  am  a  member  of  both  the  incriminated  societies, 
.iknd  I  difier  seriously — so  far  as  I  can  understand  them — from  certain 
concluBions  of  the  Archdeacon,  I  think  he  is  wrong.  I  think  he 
hM  misunderstood  his  brethren.  I  think  he  allows  himself  in  an 
uni^hristian  temper  towards  them,  and  thereby  causes  unnecessary 
friction  and  pain.  Doing  so,  I  think  he  does  harm  to  the  cause  of 
Cluiiiiianity.  I  think  that  his  assertions  cannot  be  sustained,  and  that  he 
k  groaalj  unfair.     Thinking  all  this,  one  is  bound  to  show  cause  why, 
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and  I  cannot  bat  hope  that  the  Archdeacon  will  regret  in  calmer 
moments  what  I  mnst  call  his  violence,  will  regret  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  he  has  pnt  before  the  public  as  to  the  teaching  and  actions 
of  a  large  number  of  the  English  clergy  who  are  excellent  and  loyal 
men,  and  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blessing  of  our  Master 
is  given  to  **  the  peace-makers,"  and  not  to  *'  the  stirrers- up  of  strifa" 
So  much  for  the  general  attack. 

III. 

Now  as  to  specific  charges.  These  resolve  themselves,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  this  writer,  into  three. 

1.  There  is  no  real  priesthood  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
we  teach  that  there  is. 

2.  Transubstantiation  is  false,  and  is  deni^  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and  we  teach  that  it  is  true. 

3.  Auricular  Confession  is  false  and  bad  and  corrupting  and 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  and  we  teach  and 
practise  it. 

Now,  first  it  would  be  well  to  remove,  if  possible,  certain  misconcep- 
tions. Part  of  Archdeacon  Farrar's  anger  evidently  arises  finom  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  meaning  of  a  great  many 
of  the  teachings  which  he  assaults.  Every  one  of  us  would  agree  with 
him  that—  (1)  *'  The  pretence  that  the  ministry  is  vicarious  not  repre- 
sentative "  (if  anybody  does  make  this  pretence ;  I  myself  have  never 
met  such  persons)  is  false ;  (2)  That  the  "  assimilation  of  the 
English  Clergy  "  to  the  "  massing  priests  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  (by 
which  was  meant,  those  who  said  masses  by  the  dozen,  imperfectly 
and  carelessly  and  ''  hocus-pocus,^'  and  for  money,  and  neglected  their 
other  ministerial  functions),  that  such  ''  assimilation  **  if,^er  impossilnle, 
it  were  to  take  place,  would  be  bad ;  (3)  That  '^  the  claims  Aat  our 
Presbyters  (he  means  Priests)  perform  acts  of  sacrifice  as  siibstUiUes 
for  Hie  people  are  demonstrably  unjustifiable."  The  Archdeacon  is 
astonished,  but  apparently  triumphant,  that  no  attempt  to  an  answer 
has  been  given  to  his  condemnation  of  such  things.  If  you  set  up  a 
bogie  of  your  own  making,  and  then  knock  it  down  again,  it  is 
easy  to  triumph  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  resist  you.  Every 
"  Ritualist " — to  use  the  Archdeacon's  ridiculous  and  insulting  title 
for  those  who  believe  that  the  Prayer-book  means  what  it  says — will 
agree  in  all  these  propositions,  and  will  farther  agree  with  him  that 
to  "  thrust  a  class  and  a  caste  between  the  soul  and  its  free  and 
unimpeded  access  to  God  ^'  would  be  wrong,  although  I  hope  they 
would  not  follow  him  in  his  use  of  violent  language,  and  talk  about 
the  *'  deadliest  virus  of  Romish  error."  They  would  further  agree 
with  him  that  they  hate  and  detest  ^'  the  tyranny  of  priestly  usurpa- 
tion, just  as  they  hate  and  detest  all  other  forms  of  tyranny  and  usurpa- 
tion, although  they  probably  believe  that  we  are  in  much  greater 
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ftBger  at  present  from  the  tyranny  of  mobs  and  the  nsurpation  of 
those  who  misrepreBent  us. 

We  join   issue  with  him,  however,  upon   some  points   of   serions 
importance. 

1.  There  u  a  real  priesthood  in  the  Church  of  England.  When 
the  Archdeacon  asserts  that  **  priest  *'  only  means  '*  preebyter/'  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  office  from  that  of  a  deacon,  that  we  have  in 
no  atiue  a  priest  called  to  offer  sacrifice,  I  believe  that  he  departs 
from  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  Priestly  powers  in  their 
fulness  dwell  in  the  Incarnate  Christ,  **  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever.'' 
**  We  have  a  High  Priest,"  He  has  **  an  unchangeable  priesthood.'* 
Priests  on  earth,  ordained  according  to  His  will,  in  succession  from 
Hia  Apostles,  have  a  minuUrlal  but  rcnl  priesthood,  not  vicarious. 
They  present  one  sacrifice  (once  for  all  offered  on  the  cross  as  a 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  sorrow)  before  God  the  Father  *'as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  His  passion/'  sacramentally  on  every  altar  of  the  Church. 
They  minister  in  the  power  of  thp  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and, 
far  from  beiug  an  assumption  or  usurpation  on  their  part  to  do  eo, 
it  would  be  a  very  grave  assumption  and  usurpation  if  they  took 
upon  them  the  rdlt  of  Protestant  ministers^  and  ventured  to  minister 
to  their  fellow-men,  unless  they  were  doing  bo  in  the  power  of  the 
One  Priest,  and  with  the  constant  duty  of  **  showing  His  death," 
the  one  sacrifice  ''  by  which  atone  we  obtain  remission  of  our  sins," 
'*  until  He  come."  They  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  people,  not  as  substitutes  for  them,  but  as  repre- 
sentatives of  them.  The  priestly  idea  runs  throughout  human  life. 
In  the  father  of  the  family,  in  th^roler  of  the  State,  in  the  genius 
who  deals  with  great  thoughts  of  art  and  literature.  A  Church 
that  has  not  a  real  priesthood,  coming  from  Jesus  Christ,  would  be 
DO  Church  at  all.  The  Priesthood  of  Jesus  is  exercised  now, 
niinUkriallif  but  re^tUy^  by  the  priests  of  His  Chorch,  and,  in  ?pite  of 
the  Arch deacon*s  infallible  dictum,  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  is 
the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  I  have  not  the  confidence  of 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  and  I  will  not  pretend  that  in  one  short  magazine 
article  I  could  venture  to  exhaust  the  vast  subject  of  scriptural 
proof  upon  this  question.  Still,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a 
flaying  of  the  Archdeacon  in  this  regard.  **  The  Lord  Christ,*'  he 
says,  ''was  not  a  priest  by  birth,  and  never  in  His  life  on  earth 
performed  a  single  priestly  function,"  This  fairly  takes  away  one's 
breath.  Has  the  Archdeacon,  or  has  he  not,  any  belief  whatever  in 
the  Incarnation  ?  If  he  has  not,  cadit  qnasiio,  we  need  argue  no 
more,  for  we  hair  Ruch  a  belief.  If  he  has,  then  can  he  fail  to 
believe  that  nil  priestly  functions  were  gathered  up  in  '*  the  Word 
tuade  Fieah  "  ?  Has  he  never  read  of  our  Lord's  varions  absolutions 
to  tfinnera  ?     Uaa  he  never   meditated   upon   Hia  ordination  of  His 
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Apostles,  or  His  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eacharist  ?  The  Scripture 
proofs  of  the  Priesthood  of  the  Lord  are  innnmerable ;  yes,  and  of 
the  handing  on  of  His  Priesthood  for  ever ;  but  these  are  large 
qnestions,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  moment.  It  is  more  practical 
to  bring  the  controversy  within  manageable  limits.  If  the  Ghnrch 
of  England  insists  npon  a  real  priesthood,  then  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
and  all  of  as,  are  bound  to  that.  If  in  doing  so  she  is  nntrae  to 
Scripture  and  to  the  Primitive  Church,  then  of  course  we  should  be 
bound  to  quarrel  with  her  and  leave  her  ministry.  But  if  she 
holds  a  real  priesthood,  we,  her  priests,  are  bound  to  hold  it  too. 
Now,  fair-minded  persons  must  consider  these  things.  Sacerdos — i.e., 
sacrificing  priest — was  used  in  the  Latin  service  books  up  to  the  time 
of  the  English  Reformation.  The  popular  English  expression  for  this 
word  was  *' priest";  it  was  definitely  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  people  as  the  word  accepted  by  them  to  express  a  sacerdotal 
ministry.  Had  our  Reformers  intended  to  abandon  the  idea,  they 
must  have  abandoned  the  word.  They  might  have  called  ministers 
either  **  pastor,"  or  "  minister,"  or  '^*  presbyter,"  and  they  deliberately 
would  not.  They  knew  what  they  were  doing.  The  Presbyterians 
at  the  same  moment  ejected  the  term  "  priest,"  for  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing,  and  they  had  abandoned  the  sacerdotal  idea.  The 
English  Reformers  desired  to  go  to  the  extremest  limit  of  conciliation. 
That  accounts  for  their  permitting  the  term  ^'  altar  " — which  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  so  intensely  abhors — to  be  removed  from  the  Prayer- 
book.  Why?  Because  they  knew  well  enough — (1)  that  **Holy 
Table  "  means  the  same  thing  ;  (2)  That  if  a  particular  term  offended 
good  people,  they  were  willing  to  change  it  for  another  which  would 
do  its  work  quite  as  well ;  but  (3)  ffhat  as  they  would  not  give  up  the 
term  '*  priest,"  they  were  well  aware  that  that  term  carried  the  whole 
question,  viz. — the  sacrificial  Presence  and  Action  in  His  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  more,  as  a  testimony  the  word  ''  altar  " — the  thing 
itself  had  of  course  always  been  retained  in  the  English  Church — 
was  retained  in  the  Coronation  Service  ;  ''  by  accident "  according  to 
the  Archdeacon^s  view,  by  deliberate  purpose  according  to  mine ;  and 
what  is  more,  lest  any  appearance  of  truth  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  the  Archdeacon's  contention  that  '^  priest "  only  represents 
"  presbyter," — i.e.,  "  elder" — and  never  "  sacerdos/' — i.e.,  '*  sacrificing 
priest  *" — in  the  article  on  the  '*  Marriage  of  Priests,"  the  Church  takes 
care  to  write  in  the  Latin  copy — which  is  of  equal  authority  as  the 
English  copy — not  "  De  conjugio  presbyterorum,"  but  "  De  con- 
jugio  SACERDOTUM."  After  this  are  we  to  be  told  that  we  are 
disloyal  to  the  Church  of  our  fathers  if  we  believe  that  ^'  sacerdotal- 
ism," as  taught  by  the  Church  of  England,  is  not  "  presbyterianism," 
and  is  part,  not  of  **  usurpation,"  or  "  tyranny,"  or  **  the  pride  of 
priestcraft,"  or  '^  a  caste,"  coming  between  the  soul  and  God,  but 
nothing  else  than  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ? 
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But  more  ttan  this.  The  Church  of  England  in  her  Prayer-book 
uses  the  following  terms  in  the  ordination  of  her  priests :  **  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  Priest  in  the  Church  of  God, 
now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  Whose 
Btnsthoudoet forgive,  they  are  forgiven;  and  whose  sins  thon  dost  re- 
tain, they  are  retained.  And  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the 
Word  of  trod,  and  of  His  Holy  Sacraments,  In  the  name,  &c/*  Here 
are  embodied  certain  terms  of  commiaaion:  (1)  The  power  to  ab- 
solve in  **  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  ;  (2)  Authority  to  teach  ;  (3)  Power 
to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  and  generally  to  administer  sacraments  nnd 
bless  in  God's  name.  In  other  parts  of  the  Prayer-book  these 
functions  are  carefully  restrained  to  the  priest.  If  the  Church  of 
England  only  meant  there  were  three  orders  of  ministry  by  accident 
or  for  sake  of  propriety,  and  that  a  *'  priest "  only  meant  a  deacon 
grown  a  little  older,  and  that  the  deaoon  or  anybody  else  could  do  the 
priest's  work  quite  as  well — then,  all  one  can  say  is,  that  the  Church 
of  England  has — by  using  awful  language  for  what  turns  ont  to  be 
a  very  trivial  matter — run  perilously  near  the  edge  of  profanity, 
and  has  gone  out  of  her  way  to  deceive  and  [confuse  both  the 
men  who  enter  her  ministry  and  the  people  to  whom  they  minister. 
Of  course  the  Church  of  England  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
has  carefully  repudiated  ''  the  presbyter  view,"  and  she  has  through 
all  difiBculties  clung  to  *'  the  sacerdotal  view/'  As  to  the  Prayer- 
book,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  and  the  Archdeacon  has  no 
right  to  find  fault  with  men  who  hold,  and  act  upon  as  real  truths, 
that  to  which  they  have  bound  themselves  by  their  ordination  vows. 
It  woald  be  easy  to  show  that  the  Archdeacon  flatters  himself  too 
much  when  he  thinks  from  the  evidence  of  *'  our  greatest  divines,** 
^*  English  presbyters  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  sacrificing  priests/' 
hot  quotations  would  be  wearying  and  take  up  too  much  room. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  these. 

(L)  Bishop  Andrewes  says :  *'  The  ancient  Fathers  seem  to  be  of 
one  mind,  that  the  same  form  shall  serve  both  (the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  system  of  Church  government),"  for,  lirst»  the  Synagogue  is 
called  the  type  or  shadow  and  the  Church,  the  very  image  of  the  thing. 
Secondly  ;  God  Himself  saith  of  the  Christian  Church  •  .  .  that  He 
will  take  of  the  Gentiles  and  make  them  priests/'* 

(li.)  George  Herbert  says  :  *'  Christ  being  not  to  continue  on  earth, 
but  after  He  had  fulfilled  the  work  of  reconciliation  to  be  received 
up  into  heaven.  He  constituted  deputies  in  His  place,  and  these  are 
priesta*  .  *  •  .  Out  of  this  charter  of  the  priesthood  may  be  plainly 
gathered  both  the  dignity  thereof  and  the  duty  ;  the  dignity,  in  that 
a  priest  may  do  that  which  Christ  did,  and  by  His  authority  and  as 
Hk  viceregent/'t 

I  wonder,  if  a  *'  Ritualist ''  had  written  such  words,  how  Archdeacon 
•  Minor  Works,  Auglo-Ciith,  Lib.,  p.  a50,  t  '*  Country  Fttraon.*'  cliap  L 
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Farrar  woald  have  dealt  with  bim  !  Bnt  even  Archdeacon  Farrar 
can  scarcely  pretend  to  be  an  authority  on  the  mind  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England  superior  to  George  Herbert. 

(lii.)  Bishop  Taylor  says :  ''  His  people  is  '  a  peculiar  people/  the 
clergy  '  a  holy  priesthood/  and  all  in  conjunction  and  for  several 
excellences  '  a  chosen  nation.'  ....  The  priests  being  enumerated 
distinct  from  the  people,  '  the  priests  of  the  Kingdom/  and  ^  the 
people  of  the  Kingdom '  are  all  holy  and  chosen,  but  in  their 
manner;  the  people  of  the  Kingdom  to  bring  or  design  a  spiritual 

sacrifice,  the   priest   to  offer  it The  priest   by  his   proper 

ministry,  the  people  by  their  assent  ....  chosen  to  serve  Grod,  not 
only  in  their  own  forms,  but  under  the  ministrations  of  an  honourable 
priesthood."  • 

(iv.)  Isaac  Barrow  says  :  ''  The  title  of  priest  ....  doth  no  wise 
deserve  that  reproach  which  is  by  some  inconsiderately  (not  to  say 
profanely)  ....  cast  upon  it,  since  the  Holy  Scripture  itself  doth, 
even  in  that  sense  (most  obnoxious  to  exception)  ascribe  it  to  Christian 
pastors,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  whole  thing  refers  to 
what  the  prophet  Malachi  foretells,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
goiog  down  of  the  same.  My  Name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  in  My  Name  and  the  pure 
offering."  t 

But  readers  would  be  wearied,  and  space  would  be  outrun,  if 
one  went  on  to  quote  the  multitudinous  testimony  from  the  great 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  falling  in  With  the  plain  teaching 
of  the  Prayer-Book,  that  not  the  Presbyterian  idea  but  the  Sacerdotal 
idea  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  part  of  the  Grospel 
of  Christ. 

2.  The  second  charge  brought  by  the  Archdeacon  is  this  :  The 
whole  of  that  which  he  politely  calls  a  "  retrograde  and  anti-scriptural 
system  " — that  is,  in  plain  English,  the  system  of  those  who  believe 
that  what  the  Prayer-book  says  that  it  means — '*is  allied  to  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation."  This  CDutention  I  desire  to  meet 
with  the  flattest  contradiction  which  is  consistent  with  courtesy.  I 
do  not  indeed  believe  that  Transubstantiation  is  a  "  heresy."  And 
when  the  Archdeacon  describes  it  as  ''a  late  and  gross  corruption  of 
crude  materialism/'  I  am  afraid  one  must  say  that  either  he  does  not 
understand  the  statements  of  the  Boman  Church  upon  the  subject,  or  if 
he  understands  them,  he  is  using  reckless  and  exaggerated  language. 

Archbishop  Bramhall,  who  may  be  supposed  to  know  at  least  as 
much  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  Eays,  speaking  of  Transubstantiation  :  ^'We  place  it  among 
the  opinions  of  the  schools,  not  among  the  articles  of  our  faith."  The 
Church  of  England,  in  fact,  teaches  emphatically  and  distinctly  ^'  the 
Beal  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  under  the  form  of  bread 
*  Vol.  ziv.,  p.  457.  t  Serm.  xii.,  sec.  2,  on  Ps.  cxzzii. 
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and  wine."  What  tmr  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  does  is  thia  :  she 
refases  to  say  hmv  that  mysterious  Presence  is  given,  and  she  declines 
to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  Catholic  Churcl>,  that 
**  the  hoia  "  of  the  Presence  is  to  be  defined  by  the  term  **  Transnb- 
stantiation.*'  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  '*  Ritualist/'  if  I  inmt  use 
the  Archdeacon's  insulting  term,  believes  in  Transubstantiation.  But  I 
am  sure  that,  along  with  the  Bible,  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  great 
divines  of  the  English  Church,  they  hold  that  the  Real  Presence  of 
the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  (after  consecration  by  a  properly  ordained 
priest),  *'  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,"  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  When 
the  Archdeacon  charges  us  with  holding  Transubstantiation,  I  can 
only  meet  his  charge  by  a  direct  contradiction,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  my  words  on  a  fitting  occasion.  The  fact  is,  the  Roman  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church  has  ventured  to  make  what  Archbishop 
Bramball  calls  '*  an  opinion  of  the  schools  '*  into  a  doctrine  of  the 
faith ;  she  has  ventured  to  say  houf  the  Lord  has  kept  His  promise 
of  His  presence,  while  the  English  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
said  that  His  promise  is  kept  faithfully,  bat  she  declines  to  say  how, 
3.  The  last  charge  against  us  is.  that  we  teach  Auricular  Confession. 
There  can  of  course  be  no  confession  unless  it  is  '*  auricular/'  because 
men  can  only  hear  through  their  ears.  The  Church  of  England  teaches 
confession  of  sin  (1)  and  always  to  God,  (2)  to  God,  and  if  the  soul  needs 
it,  to  God  in  the  presence  of  His  minister.  Confession  according  to 
her  teaching  is  a  privilege  allowed  to  her  children  if  they  choose  to 
use  it.  She  directs  her  priests  to  offer  to  her  children  the  opportunity 
of  making  confession  to  their  priest  //  thci/  cliofjse.  She  atcofirat/es 
OdafeBeion  to  the  priest  in  certain  cases.  It  is  a  matter  of  liberty, 
not  of  absolate  necessity.  The  Archdeacon  makes  much  of  the  abuse 
of  ooufession.  Everything  has  been  abused.  The  Bible  has  been 
ibiiBed.  Preaching  has  been  abused.  The  Sucrament  has  been 
ibiiaed.  *'  Usnm  non  tollit  abuaus  "  is  a  wise  saying  ;  **  abuse  does  not 
take  away  use."  Confession  is  a  most  wholesome  medicine ;  in  some 
cases  it  is  the  very  way  of  salvation  ;  it  checks  sin  ;  it  relieves  the 
oonsdence  ^  it  is  a  close  approa«;h  to  Christ,  No  '*big  pilT*  can 
care  or  save  a  soul.  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  prevailing  sacrifice  and 
His  illimitable  merits,  is  the  one  Saviour,  but  oflen  His  salvation  is 
brought  home  to  a  soul,  as  the  Church  teaches,  by  the  me  of 
oonfeeeion  and  the  **  benefit  of  absolution/*  The  Archdeacon,  I  am 
glad  to  see,  believes — from  his  own  experience — that  a  priest  should 
deal  with  souls.  He  seems  to  hate  '*  the  confessional,"  he  seems  to 
approve  of  what  I  may  call  **  the  conversational.*'  He  rejoices 
that  he  has  helped  souls,  I  have  no  doubt  be  has,  and  I  heartily 
iqoioe  with  him ;  though  why  he  plumes  himself — to  our  dis- 
advantage-—on  his  **  never  seeking,"  **  never  urging/*  **  never  in- 
vitisg  **  people  to  be  helped — ^I  can't  imagine !     He  is  prepared  to 
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ten  ss  of  All  forts  of  abases  of  the  ^confemonal " ;  I  am  eqnallj 
prepared  to  tell  him  of  all  sorts  of  abuses  of  the  "  conyersational.'' 
Bad  people  will  abase  anything,  howerer  sacred ;  bat  the  English  clergy 
— fnef  the  Ardideacon — are  not  on  the  whole  bad  people,  bat  men< 
who  beliere  that  thej  shoald  deal  with  sools,  not  merely  in  maltitades 
and  coDgregationSy  bot  soal  by  soaL  It  is  my  conviction  that  men 
would  be  often  brarer^  traer,  parer,  better  men,  if  they  followed  the 
way  of  the  Charch  and  made  their  confiBSBions ;  and  I  fear  that  those 
who  write  wild  things  aboat  confesskm,  as  to  its  dangers  and 
diflicalties — soch  as  tlie  Ardideacon  writes — are  really — thoagh  of 
coarse  anconsdoasly — ^hindering  soals.  Of  coarse,  every  priest  agrees^ 
with  him  that  ^*  none  bat  God  can  say  Ahsolvo  te.^  bat  those  who  hold- 
the  doctrines  taaght  as  1^  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  believe  that 
God  dfj€s  say  so  to  those  who  confess  their  sins  with  penitence  by  the 
month  of  His  ordained  priest.  "  As  my  Father  sent  me,  so  send  I. 
yoa.**  "  Whose  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  onto  them."  "  Lo  ! 
I  am  with  yoa  always,  even  onto  the  end  of  the  world." 

I  qaite  agree  with  the  Archdeacon,  that  fooUsh  things  may  have 
been  said  or  written  on  this  snbject  by  those  who  h^ld  the  Catholic 
Faith.  By  what  section  of  the  Charch,  I  woald  ask,  have  foolish 
things  not  been  said  and  written  ?  Certainly  not  by  the  Evangelical 
section,  some  of  whose  pamphlets  and  leaflets  are  pregnant  expres- 
sions of  things  dangerous  and  absnrd  in  the  highest  degree.  Were 
there  space,  I  shoald  be  prepared  to  prove  finom  the  accredited  docn- 
ments  of  the  Charch  of  England,  and  from  the  writings  of  her 
greatest  divines,  that  the  views  I  have  stated  on  this  solemn  sabject 
are  the  views  of  oar  mother^  the  Charch.  I  will  only  add  in  this 
connection,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Archdeacon  Farrar,  that  far  from 
<«  none  of  any  manliness  and  intelligence "  adopting  the  ''  abject 
thraldom  "  of  confession  and  absolution,  some  of  the  noblest  men  I 
have  ever  known,  in  every  rank  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  with  intelligence,  uprightness,  and  manliness  not  inferior  to  the 
Archdeacon  himself,  have  found  and  find  in  the  use  of  confession 
and  absolution — as  taught  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  England 
— gifts  of  supernatural  grace,  powers  to  fight  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Bin  and  a  greater  nearness  to  the  tenderness  and  strength  of 
Christ. 

IV. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  (1)  The  Archdeacon  is  very  angry  at 
the  use  of  the  word  ''  mass."  Does  he  or  does  he  not  believe  that 
Roman  Catholics  receive  the  Sacrament  ?  If  he  does  believe  it,  does- 
he  believe  that  our  Lord  instituted  one  rite  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
another  for  Anglicans  ?  If  not,  then,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,, 
what  does  it  matter  what  name  yon  give  it  ?  Christians  may  call  it 
Eucharist,  Communion,  Sacrament,  Lord's  Supper,  or  Mass.  And 
why  in  an  enlightened  age  may  they  not  call  it  what  they  please  ?  If 
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^the  Archdeacon  call  It  the  Lord's  Sapper,  he  uses  a  name  for  it^  sane* 

ttooed  indeed  by  our  present  Prayer-book,  bat  alao,  in  this  connection, 

'unscripturah     If  I  please  to  call  it   ^'Maas/'  why  am  I  to  be — I 

miLst  call  it — bullied  by  the  Archdeacon  ?     The  name  was  used  for 

I  centuries   in   the  English   Church,     It  is  used  throughout  Western 

Christendom,     It  was  used  in  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. 

That   Prayer-book   has,  so  to  speak,  the  imprimatur  of   our  present 

Prayer-book,  and  has  been  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  have 

been  *' inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost."    We  may  call  it  what  we  please, 

ftud,  being  in  a  free  country,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  shall  do  so  in  spite 

rf  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster — without  being  called  in  conse- 

"quenc©  bad  names.  (2)  The  Archdeacon  speaks  of  ^*  the  Reformation '' 

with  what  I  consider  a  positively  superstitious  admiration.     To  my 

astonishment  he  talks   of   it   as   the   "  foundation  '*   of  the  English 

iChtirch.      Cardinal  Vaughan  may  thank  him  for  doing  so ;  I  do  not. 

tn  that  great  movement  there  was  much  that  was  bad  and  much  that 

was  good*     Those  who  read  history  seriously  may  regret  many  evil 

things   connected   with   it,   while    they   also    thank  God,  indeed,  for 

inch  that  came  from  it,  for  *'oat  of  darkness  He  bringeth  light.' 

(3)  The  Archdeacon  seems  to  be  extremely  angry  in  the  matter  of 

It  seems  to  me  that,  *'  quot  homines  tot  seutentite/*  that  in 

[communion  like  the  Anglican  Communion  there  must  be,  and 

there  ought  to  be,  a  very  various  ritual  and  large  liberty  in  such  a 

mattor.      (4-)  The  Archdeacon  speaks  as  if  the  **  Evangelical  party" 

»fe  the  only  true  exponents  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  England. 

have   ever  felt  that  devout  **  Evangelicals  *'  are  *' of  the   truth.** 

Jlaw  they  accept  the  Prayer-book  with  its  clear  teaching  of  the  Prie^t- 

lioodj  the  Real  Presence,  and  the  liberty  of  Auricular  Confession,  I  do 

not  profess  to  understand ;  but  I  give  them  credit  for  being  honest, 

and  I  can  fairly  expect  thorn  to  do  the  same  by  me  and  by  my  fellow 

_**  Ritualists  "  who  believe  that  the  Prayer-book  means  what  it  says. 

The  Archdeacon  seems  to  fear  *'  disruption  *'  from  the  action  of 

'  Ritualists/'     I  am  sure  he  is  mistaken.      I  daresay  he  has,  as  he 

implies,  a  wide   knowledge  of  men.     Mine  may  not  be  so  wide,  but 

Itiring  over  thirty  years  of  a  hard-worked  ministry  it  is  at  least  con- 

klderable,  and   I  am  thankful  to  feel  that  through  tbe  mercy  of  God 

her©  is  a  steady  and  increasing  enthusiasm  for  the  Church,  for  the 

ristian   Religion,  for  the  Catholic  Faith  amongst  all,  and  especially 

wnongst  the  men  of  our  dear  country  and   our  beloved  Church.     The 

|[v^y  to  maintain  this   is   not,  I  think,   controversial   bitterness,  but 

^08  conmderateness,  large  allowances  for  our  diversities  of  view, 

nd  Christian  love.      *'  Brethren,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is 

'  <*f  God,  and  he  that  loveth  is  born  of  God  and  knoweth  God,  and  he 

^it  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love/' 
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"  rPHE  prettiest  April  still  wears  a  wreath  of  frost ! "  So  runs  tlw 
X  old  French  proverb,  proved  false  for  once  by  this  mirific 
April  of  1893.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  heat  was  parched  as 
midsummer ;  roses  and  strawberries  were  hawked  through  the  streets 
of  Paris ;  the  dust  was  a  moving  sepulchre,  and  the  sunshine  a 
burden.  Wo  longed  for  a  plunge  into  the  great  forests  of  the  North. 
O  for  the  cool  grass  and  the  deep  glades  of  woods  that  have  been 
woods  for  these  two  thousand  years !  "lis  something  to  feel  oneself 
in  a  Gaulish  forest — though  I  can  remember  older  trees  in  Warwick- 
shire. But  here  at  least,  from  father  to  son,  the  succession  is 
imposing,  and  the  delicate  silver  birches  of  Chantilly  spring  from 
ancestors  which  may  have  shadowed  Pharamond. 

At  Chantilly  the  train  put  us  down  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  I 
always  wish  that  we  had  stayed  there,  in  the  little  station  inn,  where 
the  air  is  still  sweet  with  may  and  lilies.  But  we  drove  on  to  the 
town,  with  its  neat,  expensive  hotels,  its  rows  of  training  stable,  and 
parched,  oblong  race-course.  Tis  a  true  French  village,  with  its  one 
endless  winding  street,  pearl-grey,  with  a  castle  at  the  end  of  it. 
From  almost  any  point  of  it  you  see,  beyond  the  houses,  a  glint  of  watera 
and  hear  a  rustle  of  woods.  There  is  an  indescribable  airy  lightness 
about  the  place,  about  the  fresh  fine  air,  the  loose  sand  of  the  soil, 
the  thin  green  boughs  of  silver  birch  and  hornbeam,  the  smooth- 
tnmked  beechen  glades  that  are  never  allowed  to  grow  into  great 
forest  trees.  It  is  with  an  effort  of  the  imagination  that  we  realise 
the  ancient  stock  of  this  slim  rustling  underwood :  nothing  looks 
older  than  Louis  Philippe.  The  Sylvanectes,  the  Gaulish  foresters, 
have  so  entirely  disappeared ! 
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Chaotilly  is  the  game-preserve  of  a  hunter-prince,  and  everything 
about  it  is  ordered  for  the  chase.  Those  wide-open  grassy  glades 
studded  with  birch  or  oak-scrub  are  haunted  by  the  deer ;  and  in 
those  thickets  of  golden  broom  the  heavy  does  prepare  their  nurseries. 
Great,  Houndering,  russet  pheasants  come  fljing  by;  at  every  step  a 
hare  or  a  white-tailed  rabbit  starts  up  out  of  the  grass.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  forest,  there  are  deep,  unsightly  thickets  of  mud 
and  thorn,  left  darkling  amid  the  trim  order  of  the  place  ;  for  the  wild 
boar  delights  in  them.  As  we  walk  or  drive  down  the  neat-clipt 
avenues  of  the  forest,  the  roads  appear  impassable  to  the  traveller, 
and  we  wonder  at  the  contrast  between  their  shoals  of  sand  and  the 
careful  forestry  that  pares  and  cuts  every  wilding  branch  of  the  over- 
arching hornbeam  roof.  But  the  roads  are  bad  on  purpose ;  every 
springf  they  are  ploughed  afresh,  lest  they  lose  the  lightness  beloved 
of  the  horseman. 

Every  May,  a  beantifnl  fault  frustrates  this  skilful  venery,  for, 
thick  as  grass,  thick  and  sweet,  the  lily  of  the  valley  springs  in  all 
the  brakes  and  shady  places.  The  scent  of  the  game  will  not  lie 
across  these  miles  of  bloflsom*  The  hunters  are  in  despair,  and  the 
deer,  still  deafened  with  the  winter's  yelp  of  the  hounds — the  deer, 
who  sets  his  back  against  the  sturdiest  oak,  and  butts  at  the  pack  with 
his  antlers,  who  swims  the  lakes,  and  from  his  island  refuge  sella  his 
life  as  hard  ^  he  can^ — the  deer,  accustomed  to  be  always  vanquished, 
beholds  himself  at  last  befriended  by  an  ally  more  invincible  than 
water  or  forest  oak,  by  the  sweet  innumerable  white  lily,  innocent 
as  himself,  that  every  May- time  sends  the  huntsmen  home* 

The  lily  that  saves  the  deer  is  the  consolation  of  poor  women. 
Every  morning  during  the  brief  season  of  its  blossom  they  are  up 
before  the  dawn.  Holding  their  children  by  the  hand  they  are  oif 
to  the  innermost  dells  of  its  foreEt ;  and  before  our  breakfast-time 
they  are  back  at  the  railway  stations  of  Chantilly  or  Creil,  laden  with 
bunches  of  lilies,  which  they  sell  to  the  dusty  passengers  bound  by 
the  morning  mails  for  London  or  for  Brussels.  Sweet  flowers  with 
the  daw  upon  them,  fragrant  posies,  who  would  not  give  a  five-penny 
piece  for  so  much  beauty  ?  **  What  would  you  buy  with  yonr  roses 
that  is  worth  your  roses  ? ''  sings  the  Persian  poet.  They  would 
know  what  to  reply,  these  tired  countrywomen  of  the  Oise :  new 
sabots  for  the  good  man,  a  white  communion  veil  for  the  second  girl, 
a  ab&wl  for  the  old  grandam,  and  a  galette  for  the  children's  dinner! 
The  lilies  are  a  harvest  to  them,  like  any  other — a  sweet,  voluntary, 
un planted  harvest  that  comes  three  months  before  the  corn  is  yellow. 

The  lilies  were  all  ont  when  we  drove  through  the  wood  at  Chantilly. 
I  had  never  seen  such  a  sight,  for  we  bad  not  yet  visited  Coaipi^goe» 
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where  they  are  still  more  profuse  and,  I  think,  of  a  larger  growth. 
In  the  Hay-woods  in  Warwickshire  they  grow  sparsely,  in  timid 
clnmps ;  and  how  prond  of  them  we  were !  Bat  nowhere  have  I 
seen  snch  a  sheet  of  any  flowers  as  these.  Anemones  and  tnlips  of 
Florence,  tall  jonquils  of  Orange,  ye  have  at  last  a  riral  in  the 
North !  The  whole  way  to  Commelle  the  glades  were  sweet  with 
lilies. 

Every  traveller  from  Calais  to  Paris  has  marked  unwitting  the 
beauty  of  Commelle.  You  remember  the  view  that  precedes  or  follows 
(according  to  your  direction)  the  little  station  of  Orry  Coye  ?  The  rails 
are  laid  on  the  summit  of  a  hill ;  the  train  rushes  through  a  delicate 
forest  of  birch.  Suddenly  we  come  upon  a  clearing,  and  on  the  one 
hand  we  see,  in  a  wide  blue  vista,  the  slow  declining  valley  of  the 
Thdve,  placid  and  royal  amid  its  mantling  woods ;  while,  on  the  other 
side^  the  hill  breaks  in  a  sort  of  precipice,  and  shows,  deep  below,  a 
chain  of  lakelets  asleep  amid  the  trees  ;  a  turreted  white  castle  riaeB 
out  of  a  sedgy  island,  and  appears  the  very  palace  of  the  Belle  an 
Bois  dormant.  These  are  the  Pools  of  Commelle — spools  or  lakes  ? 
Pool  is  too  small  and  lake  too  large  for  the  good  French  word  ^ng. 
They  are  considerable  lakelets,  some  miles  round,  four  in  a  row,  con- 
nected each  with  each.  They  lie  in  a  sheltered  valley,  almost  a  ravine, 
whose  romantic  character  contrasts  with  the  rest  of  the  forest.  Here 
the  clipped  and  slender  trees  of  Chantilly  give  place  to  an  older  and 
more  stately  vegetation.  The  gnarled  roots  of  the  beeches  grip  the 
sides  of  the  hills  with  an  amazing  cordage,  spreading  as  far  over  the 
sandy  cliff  as  their  boughs  expand  above.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
combe,  one  after  another,  lie  the  four  sister  pools.  The  road  winds 
by  their  side  through  meadows  of  cowslips,  past  the  bulrushes  where 
the  swan  sits  on  her  nest,  and  past  the  clear  spaces  of  open  water, 
where  her  mate  swims  double  on  the  wave.  The  brink  is  brilliant 
with  kingcup  in  a  film  of  ladysmock.  At  the  end  of  the  last  pool 
the  ground  rises  towards  the  forest.  There  are  some  ruins ;  an  old 
grey  mill  rises  by  the  weir.  The  swell  of  the  land,  the  grace  and 
peace  of  the  lake,  the  sedgy  foreground  are  exquisitely  tranquil.  It 
is  a  picture  of  Vicat  Cole's — it,  la  dioUme  puissance. 

We  return  along  the  other  track  to  the  Sleeping  Beauty's  Castle — 
le  Chateau  de  la  Beine  Blanche,  as  the  people  prefer  to  ccdl  it.  It  is 
no  castle  at  all,  in  fact,  but  a  small  hunting  lodge  belonging  to  the 
Prince  de  Joinville.  A  tradition  runs  that  in  1227  the  mother  of 
St.  Louis  had  a  chateau  here.  Six  hundred  years  later,  the  last  of 
the  Cond6s  built  the  chateau  of  to-day,  with  its  four  white  turrets, 
the  exaggerated  ogives  of  its  windows,  and  its  steep  grey  roof.  Tia 
the  romantic  Gothic  of  Gautier  and  Victor  Hugo,  the  Grothic  of  1830, 
more  poetic  than  antiquarian.  For  all  its  lack  of  science,  there  is  an 
ancient  grace  about  this  ideal  of  our  grandfathers,  a  scent,  as  it  were» 
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)t  dried  rose-leaves,  and  a  haunting^  as  of  an  old  tune,  '^  Ma 
ormandie/'  perhaps,  or  **  Combien  j'ai  douce  sonvenance,"  The  mill- 
rush  ea  lond  nnder  the  Gothic  arches,  A  blue  lilac  flawera  near 
the  hall-door.  It  is  very  silent,  very  peaceful,  very  deserted.  The 
Caatle  of  St,  Louis  would  not  have  seemed  so  old-world  as  this. 
We  must  make  a  long  road  home  by  the  Table  Ronde,  or  we  shall 
it  have  seen  the  best  of  the  Forest  of  Chantilly.  There  is  still 
e  village  to  see,  and  the  castle,  and  the  charming  country  that 
stretches  on  either  side  of  the  long  village  street.  I  remember  on© 
walk  we  went.  A  row  of  steps  lesds  steeply  down  from  the  market- 
pUoe  to  the  banks  of  the  Nonette,  which  runs  demurely  as  befits  its 
uame,  between  an  overspanning  arch  of  lofty  poplars.  They  quite 
meet  at  the  top  above  the  narrow  river.  But  the  river  is  richer  than 
it  looks,  and,  as  sometimes  we  see  a  meek-faced  slender  little  woman, 
mother  of  some  amazing  Hebe  of  a.  beauty,  so  the  small  Nonette 
sapplies  the  sources  of  yon  great  oblong  sheet  of  artificial  water, 
mope  than  two  miles  long  and  eighty  metres  wide !  A  stone's-throw 
beyond  the  poplar  walk,  it  glitters,  it  Bhines,  it  dazzles  in  the  valley, 
visible  from  the  windows  of  the  castle  on  the  hill.  A  bridge  crosses 
tlte  bright  expanse,  and  leads  to  a  beautiful  meadow  caught  in 
tween  the  water  and  the  forest  which  rises  steeply  here  into  a  long 
bw  hill.  There  we  found  a  score  of  Housed,  bareheaded  workmen, 
Ijing  on  the  grass,  dreaming  away  their  dinner  hour.  Chantilly  is 
not  picturesque,  but  at  every  turn  the  place  is  fall  of  pictures. 

Before  we  leave,  we  must  turn  round  by  the  castle,  with  its  fine 
old  gardens  planted  by  Le  Notre,  its  vast  stables  imposing  as  a 
tknroh,  its  sheets  of  water  out  of  which  rises,  elegantly  turreted, 
the  brand-new  chateau  of  1880,  so  reminiscent  of  the  older  castles 
o!  Tooraine.  For  once  there  was  an  older  castle  here,  built  by  Jean 
BalUnt  for  Anne  of  Montmorency.  The  great  Constable  left  the 
spleadid  palace  to  his  son,  and  in  1632  Chantily,  as  it  stood  among 
the  waters  and  the  gardens  of  Le  Notre,  was  a  thing  to  wonder  at 
and  envy.  Here  Henri,  Duke  of  Montmorency,  kept  his  court  and 
filled  his  galleries  with  famous  pictures.  He  was  a  great  patron  of 
tie  arts.  His  wife,  the  '*  Silvie  *'  of  the  poets  of  her  time,  has  left 
br  name  atill,  like  a  perfume,  among  the  avenues  and  parks  of 
It  was  a  princely  life  ;  but  the  duke  was  discontented  in 
;  private  wealth  could  not  console  him  for  public  woes,  and 
b  joined  in  the  revolt  of  Gaston  d'Orlt'ans*  He  was  defeated  at  the 
k»id  of  his  troops,  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  Toulouse  by  order 
rf  CiJtlinal  Richelieu,  **  On  the  scaffold,"  says  St.  Simon,  ''  he 
l^u^thed  one  of  his  best  pictures  to  Richelieu,  and  another  to  my 


dnke  was  a  near  kiLsman  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^*     Until  the 
w,*'8ilvi©**  bad ^  believed  that  Cond^,  powerful  and  in  the  king's 
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good  graces,  would  intervene,  and  save  her  hnsband's  life.  To  her 
Bnrprise,  Conde  held  his  peace.  The  axe  fell — ^and  ''  Silvie  "  under- 
stood, when  the  king  awarded  the  confiscated  glories  of  Chantilly 
to  Cond^. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifry  years,  Chantilly  continued  the  almost 
royal  pleasure-house,  the  Versailles  of  the  Princes  of  Cond6.  Then 
the  great  Bevolution  razed  the  castle  to  the  ground.  It  was  not 
here,  but  some  miles  away — at  St.  Leu-Taverny — that  the  last  Cond6 
died  in  1830.  Chantilly,  which  had  come  into  the  family  by  a  violent 
death,  left  it  also  in  a  sombre  and  mysterions  fashion.  The  lant 
Prince  .of  Cond6  was  found  one  morning  hanged  to  the  handle  of  his 
casement-window.  The  castle  of  Chantilly  passed  to  tho  Due 
d'Aumale.  In  1840  he  began  the  labour  of  restoring  it ;  but  the 
Bevolution  of  1848  sent  him  into  exile,  and  only  in  1872  was 
Chantilly  restored  to  its  rightful  proprietor.  Then,  like  a  phoenix, 
the  new  castle  began  to  rise  swiftly  from  its  nest  of  ash  and  ruin.  It 
is  as  like  the  castle  of  the  Renaissance,  from  which  it  descends,  as 
a  young  child  is  like  its  illustrious  ancestor.  'Tis  a  princely  and 
elegant  palace,  and  we  find  no  fault  with  it  beyond  its  yonth.  It 
stands  with  a  swan-like  grace  amid  its  waters ;  it  holds,  as  in  the 
days  of  Montmorency,  a  rare  treasure  of  old  pictures  and  priceless 
manuscripts ;  and  so  far  as  eye  can  reach  from  its  terraces,  the  lands 
and  forests  are  subject  to  its  lordl  Chantilly  is  in  truth  a  great 
possession ;  and  the  'Due  d'Aumale,  as  we  know,  has  no  sons.  He 
has  chosen  the  moat  gifted  men  of  his  country  for  his  children,  and 
Chantilly  is  bequeathed  to  the  Institute  of  France.  May  the  five 
Academies  watch  their  laurels  flower  through  many  a  spring  before 
they  enter  into  their  magnificent  inheritance  ! 


ni. 

If  the  day  is  cold  or  windy,  drive  through  the  forest  of  Hallatte 
to  Creil,  and  thence  take  the  train  to  Compi^gne,  for  there  blows  a 
stiffish  breeze  across  the  plateau  of  the  Olse.  But  if  mild  airs  and 
sun  attend  you,  hire  a  light  victoria,  choose  a  good  driver  (you  can 
get  one  to  do  the  thing  for  five-and-thirty  francs  or  so),  and  set  out  by 
Senlis  and  Verberie  for  Compi^gne.  'Tis  a  matter  of  five-and-forty 
kilojn^tres ;  and  to  make  the  drive  a  success,  you  must  stretch  it  a 
little  further  still,  and  go  through  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  round  by 
St.  Leonard,  to  Senlis. 

Senlis  is  a  charming  little  town,  perched  on  a  hill  in  true  medissval 
fashion,  and  grouped  in  a  cluster  round  its  fine  cathedral  and  the  rains 
of  the  castleof  St.Louis(a  real  castle,  this  one — at  least  so  much  as  is  left 
of  it).  Half-way  up  the  hill  the  antique  bulwarks,  turned  into  a  raised 
and  shady  walk,  wear  their  elms  and  limes  and  beeches  like  flowers  amid 
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inral  crown.      From  this  green  garland  the  fitreeta  rise  ever  steeper, 

Ijdarker^  more  irregular;  yet  not  so  narrow  bub  that  here  anrl  there  we 

lipy  some  white  half-modem  house,  with  pots  of  pinks  in  the  windows, 

lADd  a  garden  fnll  of  flowers,  which  looks  the  natural  home  for  some 

rprovincial  heroine  in  a  novel  of  Balzac's.     I  should  like  to  end  my 

days,  I  think,  in  just  such  a  little  town,  to  sit  in  ray  garden  and 

recei?©  my  rare  visitors  under  the  green  roof  of  the  lime-tree  wdk. 

The    notary,    the   sous-prefet    (is    there   a    sous-prefet  ?),    the    cnr^ 

perhaps,   and  some  of   the  country  neighbours  would  come  once  a 

week  to  play  ecart6,  tric-trac  and  boston  with  each  other,  and  chat  with 

UB  in  a  polished  little  parlour,  with  squares  of  carpet  in  front  of  all 

the    chairs.     Once  a  week,    on  the    afternoon  consecrated  by  local 

fashion,  we  should  walk  on  the  rampart   and  meet   our  neighbours, 

talk  of  the  crops  and  pull  the  Government  to  pieces  (it  stands  a  great 

deal  of  palling  !),     We  should  shake  our    heads    over  the  Conseil 

Municipal,  but  forgive  the  individual  councillors,  who  are  invariably 

amiable  in    private  life.     The   terrible  M.  Dupont  would  give  me  a 

[cutting  of  Malmaison  pinks  for  my  garden,  and  thai  breach   would 

healed.   •    .    .    Stop  carriage !    let  us  begin  at  once  that  peaceful 

imaginary  comedy  of  old  age.     But,  ah,  the  little  white  house  is  already 

Dut  of  sight.    We  are  in  front  of  the  shattered  round  towers  of  the  thtr- 

ath  century  palace,    all  fringed  with  brown  wallflowers  against  an 

sky.     We  climb  higher  still,  for  see — here  is  the  high,  sunny 

little  square  where  the  tall  cathedral  stands. 

Senlis  cathedral  is  a  fine  ogival  building,  its  great  porches  arched 
Dund  with  sculptured  saints  and  prophets.  There  are  two  towers, 
>iie  of  them  topped  by  a  surprising  steeple,  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
winch  is  a  landmark  for  all  the  country  round.  The  deep  porches  rich 
shadow,  the  slender  lofty  towers,  compose  an  exterior  altogether 
aple,  noble,  and  religious.  To  my  thinking,  Senlis,  like  all  Gothic 
chttrchee,  is  best  seen  from  without.  Within,  that  bare  unending 
iif^ight  of  pillai",  that  cold  frigid  solemnity,  that  perfume  of  dreary 
bbath,  is  less  touching  than  the  grand  yet  homely  massiveness  of 
smanesque,  or  even  than  the  serene  placidity  of  the  classic  revival. 
bo,  unabashed,  could  say  his  prayers  in  these  chill  Gothic  houses  of 
be  Ijord,  built  apparently  for  the  worship  of  giraffes  or  pelicans  ? 
)h,  for  the  little,  low-roofed  chapels  of  St.  I^Iark's,  the  unpretending 
ideur  of  San  Zenone  or  Sant'  AmbpogLo^  or  even  the  simple,  pious 
ieaiityof  such  a  Norman  village  church  as  St.  Georges  de  Boscherville, 
^ear  Kouen  !  Think  of  the  quaint,  sombre  poetry  of  Notre  Dame  du 
iPort  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  or  Saint  Trophime  at  Aries;  or  even  the 
^fgant  and  holy  grace  of  the  Parisian  St.  Etienne  du  Mont — those  be 
the  churches  in  which  to  say  one's  prayers.  Whereas  all  your  Northern 
Cotbic  is  a  marvellous  poem  from  without,  but  how  frigid  the  chill 
tntiiiior  of  those  august  and  chiUing  monuments  !     Duty  divorced  from 
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charity  is  not  more  cold ;  and  I  can  easier  imagine  a  filial  and  liappy 
spirit  of  worship  in  the  humblest  square- towered  parish  chnrcb. 

As  it  happened,  we  did  not  see  the  interior  of  Senlis  at  its  best. 
The  spring  cleaning  was  in  full  force  ;  the  straw  chairs  heaped  in  an 
immense  barricade  by  the  font.  In  the  middle  of  the  cathedral — and 
really  in  the  middle,  dangling  in  mid-air  like  Socrates  in  his  basket 
— an  energetic  charman  was  brushing  the  cobwebs  from  the  capitals 
with  a  huge  besom  made  of  the  dried  leafy  boughs  of  trees.  He  had 
been  hauled  up  there  in  a  sort  of  crate  by  some  ingenious  system  of 
Topes  and  pulleys.  The  one  solitary  figure  in  that  vast  chalky  interior 
was  not  unpicturesque  ;  it  was  like  a  caricature  of  any  picture  of 
Mr.  Orchardson's. 


IV. 

Senlis  was  the  capital  of  our  friends  the  Sylvanectes.  Hence 
stretched  on  either  hand  the  vast  forests  which  even  to-day  are  stUl 
considerable  in  a  score  of  relics — the  woods  of  Chantilly,  Lys,  Coye, 
Ermenonville,  Hallatte,  Compi^gne,  Yillers-Cotterets,  &c.,  but  which 
in  Gallo-Roman  times  were  still  one  vast  united  breadth  of  forest. 
To-day,  all  round  Senlis  the  lands  are  cleared,  and  the  nearest  woods, 
north  or  south,  are  some  six  miles  away.  We  rumbled  regretfully 
•down  the  hill  out  towards  the  windy  plains  of  Valois,  windiest  plains 
that  ev^er  were ;  bleak  champaigns  where  the  sough  and  rushing  of  the 
wind  sounds  louder  than  at  sea.  The  forests  of  this  northern  plain 
are  beautiful.  O  woods  of  Chantilly !  O  birchen  glades  of  Coye  ! 
O  deep  and  solemn  vales  of  Compidgne,  spinnies  of  Hallatte,  and 
mossy  pine-knolls  of  Villers-Cotterets,  are  ye  not  as  a  necklace  of  green 
emeralds  upon  the  breast  of  Mother  Earth  ?  But,  shorn  of  their  trees, 
the  plains  of  Oise  have  not  the  grandeur,  the  ample  solemn  roll  of 
the  plains  of  Seine-et-Mame.  'Tis  a  lean,  chill,  flat,  and  as  it  were 
an  angular  sort  of  beauty ;  like  some  thin  thirteenth-centuiy  saint, 
divinely  graceful  in  her  robes  of  verdure,  more  graceful  beneath  those 
plenteous  folds  than  her  better  nourished  sisters.  But  never  choose 
her  for  your  model  of  Venus  Anadyomene.  Leave  her  that  imperial 
cloak  of  woods  and  forests. 

We  pass  by  fields  of  sun-smitten,  withered  pasture  ;  by  stretches  of 
sad  precocious  com,  already  in  ear  on  its  scanty  span-high  stems  of 
green  ;  by  quarries  and  hamlets,  into  the  deep  wood  of  Hallatte  ;  then 
forth  again  by  more  fields,  ever  bleaker,  ever  higher,  till  somehow 
suddenly  we  find  ourselves  on  the  steep  brow  of  a  down  (they  call 
it  a  mountain  here,  la  Montague  de  la  Yerberie),  with  below  us,  half 
seen  through  the  poplar  screens  of  the  precipitous  hillside,  a  lovely 
blue  expanse  of  country  with  the  Aisne  lying  across  it  like  a  scimitar 
of  silver.     Far  away   beyond  the  bridge,  beyond  the  village  in  its 
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lows,  depths  of  forest,  blue  and  ever  blaer,  make  an  agure  back- 
grouDd  that  reaches  out  to  Compiegne. 

We  dash  down  the  hill  and  clatter  along  the  sleepy  pebbly  village 
itreet,  past  the  Inn  full  of  blouses  and  billiards,  till  the  trees  press 
icker  and  thicker  among  the  lengthening  shadows.  The  forest  is 
full  of  the  peculiar  soft  beauty  that  foreruns  the  summer  dusk.  These 
outskirts  are  fragrant  with  thorn-trees  and  acacia-trees.  0  white- 
flowing  delicate  mock-acacias,  were  I  the  king  of  France,  I  would 
multiply  ye  by  all  my  high  roads — for  none  ia  more  beautiful  to 
the  eye  and  none  is  more  majestic  or  more  bonntiful  than  you. 
Throughout  this  parched  spring  of  1893,  when  the  hay  is  withered 
a  span-high  from  the  ground,  your  long  green  leaves  are  fodder  for 
our  cattle,  most  succulent  and  sweet.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  yoor 
blosaom-^delicioua  to  every  aense^ — an  exquisite  rain  of  white  pearls 
dropping  fragrant  perfumes  from  the  tree,  which,  plucked  and  deli- 
cately fried  in  batter,  make  a  htigmt  worthy  of  LucuUes  ?  I  love  your 
black  and  gnarled  thorny  trunk,  so  dark  in  its  veil  of  lacy  green  and 
white,  and  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  nightingale  aings  sweeter 
than  elsewhere  from  your  high  and  twisted  branches. 

Here  we  are  still    on  the  rim  of  the  forest.     The  white  may-trees 

still  in  flower  grow  in    rounds   and  rings    together  on  the    broken 

ground  studded  with  silver  birch.     They  stand  in  the  dusky  summer 

itillneas,  very  fair  and  sweet,  their  muslin  skirts  spread  white  under 

a  gleam  of  the  rising  moon.      The  lanky  sentimental  young  silver 

lies  bend  their  heads  above  them,  and  sigh  in  the   breeze.     We 

and  as  soon  as  we  have  passed,  no  doubt,  they  clasp  their  fragrant 

partners  to  their  glittering  breasts  and  whirl  away  in  some  mystic, 

pastoral  May-dance  to  celebrate  the  spring. 

Bat  we  go  on,  still  on.  The  trees  press  closer  and  closer.  They 
are  now  great  forest-trees.  The  wind  soughs  among  them  in  ntter 
melancholy.  Far  away,  here  and  there,  a  thin  spectre  of  moonlight 
glides  between  their  branches.  Have  you  ever  felt  at  night  in  some 
^eep  glade  the  holy  horror  of  the  forest  ?  If  not,  yon  have  no  Druid 
and  no  Dryad  among  your  ancestry.  You  have  never  felt  with  a 
shtidder  just  how  they  sacrificed  the  victim  on  yonder  smooth  grey 
eUb,  by  moonlight,  to  the  Forest  God  !  Think,  on  this  very  spot, 
^e  moonlight   fell   even   as  it   falls  to-night,  among  the    gleaming 

! leeches,  ere  ever  the  Romans  entered  Gaul  Man  has  never  sown 
t€r  reaped  bis  harvest  on  this  sacred  soil ;  it  is  still  consecrate  to  the 
^'od  of  Forests.  The  beech-boughs  rustle  immemorial  secrets; 
t!>e  oaks  shoot  up  their  trunks  of  mail,  like  columns  to  support  the 
^ple  roof.  And  there  is  something  in  the  temple^  something  vast 
^^  nameleaa — something  that  sighs  and  laments  and  chills,  super- 
Bsnaaa  or  anti-human,  and  has  no  place  in  any  of  our  creeds.  What 
^  it,  this  obscure,  religious  dread,  this  freezing  of  the  blood  and 
VOL  uav,  0 
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tension  of  the  spirit,  that  locks  us  in  a  holy  awe  amid  the  shades  oC 
the  nocturnal  forest?  Who  knows?  Perhaps  a  dim  unconscioiis 
memory  of  the  rites  of  oar  ancestors,  Celts  or  Germans ;  a  drop  of 
the  heart's  blood  of  the  Draid  or  the  Alrana-woman,  still  alive  in 
as  after  two  thousand  years.  They  say  that  children  fear  the  dack 
because  they  are  still  haunted  of  the  dread  of  prowling  beasts,  they 
long  obscurely  for  the  blazing  camp  fire  which  keeps  the  wolves  and 
bears  at  bay  ;  an  old  anxious  forest-fear  survives  in  them  and  forbida 
them  to  sleep  without  tih^t  bright  proteotion.  Brr  .  •  -  •  I  wish  we 
could  see  the  friendly  glow  to-night  in  the  wood  of  Compile  I . 

At  last,  far  off,  there  is  in  truth  a  glow  as  of  a  friendly  beacon. 
'Tis  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  then  some  straggling  houses.  Again  a 
spaoe  of  scantier  wood,  and  we  clatter  up  the  streets  of  the  outlyiDg^ 
faubourg.  The  streets  grow  steeper,  the  houses  taller,  our  pace 
quicker  and  more  exhilarating*  -  And  at  last  we  draw  up  .with  a 
clack  of  the  whip  before  the  famous  friendly  Hotel  de  la.:Glooha 
at  Compidgne. 


Thd  market  is  in  full  swing  when  we  throw  our  shutters  open  in 
the  morning,  and  the  gay  wide  square  is  full  of  booths  and  country- 
people,  clustered  round  the  bronze  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc.  (It  ivaa 
here,  you  know,  we  took  her^-^worse  luck  to  us! — at  the  gate  of* 
Compi^gne.  But  it  was  at  Bouen  she  made  her  entry,  and  that  exit 
for  which,  alas  !  we  stand  ashamed  through  history.)  Nothing  CQuld 
look  cheerfuUer  than  the  market-place  this  morning.  It  tompta  ua 
out ;  and  then  we  find  that  we  could  not  see  the  best  of  it  from  the 
windows.  For  cheek  by  jowl  with  our  hotel  stands  the  fine  H6tel  de 
Ville,  with  its  fretted  Flemish-looking  front  and  its  tall  belfry  for  the 
chimes.  It  was  finished  in  1510,  when  Louis  ,AH.  was  king.^ 
There  he  rides,  on  the  large  arcade  on  the  first  story,  evexy  inch  ft 
king  ;  but  the  statue  is  modem. 

Gay,  bright,  with  charming  environs,  Gompidgne  is  a  pleasant 
county  town ;  but  it  has  not  that  look  of  age,  of  historic  contuoLuily^ 
which  are  the  charm  of  smaller  places  such  as  Crepy  and  >Senlis.; 
No*  sign  is  left  of  the  great  palace  of  the  Merovingian  kings^  no  leUo 
of  that  stalwart  fortress  whence  are  dated  so  many  of  the  acts  of 
Charles  the  Wise ;  that  castle  of  Compi^gne  where,  says  Eostache 
Deschamps,  ''  Tel  fraid  y  fait  en  yver  que  c'est  raige/'  built  against 
the  river  bridge,  ^'  le  Chastel  que  se  lance  Dessus  Aysne,  lez  le  pout 
du  rivaige."  Bit  by  bit  one  discovers,  lost  in  the  modem  prosperity 
of  the  place,  here  and  there  a  souvenir  of  the  more  illustrious  paab 
Certain  roads  in  the  forest  were  planned  and  laid  out  by  Francis  the 
First.  Here  and  there,  on  the  limits  of  the  town,  a  towered  wall 
rises  in  some  private  garden,  and  we  recognise  a  fragment  of  the 
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IB  raised  under  Joan  of  Arc*     Then  tliere  is  the  city  gate, 

bnilt  by  Philibert  Delorme  in   1552,  with  the  initials  of  Henry  and 

Diana  interlaced.     A  few  old  houses  still  remain  from  the  fifteenth 

and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and  among  them  that  *'  Hotel  des  Rats  " 

where  Uenri  IV.  lived  with  Gabrielle  d*Estr6ea  in  1591.     There  are 

one  or  two  old  churches,  too  much  restored.     And  then,  of  course^ 

there  is  the  great  uninteresting  palace,  the  very  twin  of  the  Palais 

which  Gabriel  built  for  Louis  XV»,  and   which  we  remember 

ir  the  sake  of  the  two  Napoleons. 

The   charm,    the   attraction,   of   Compi^gne    is    elsewhere.        i  He 

forest  here  is  beautiful  as    Fontainebleau.     Trae,  here   are  none  of 

the    wild    romantic   deserts,    the    piled    crags    hoary    with   juniper, 

the  narrow    gorges,   and  sudden  immense   vistas  of  Fontainebleau- 

The  trees  themselves  have  a  diflferent  character.     We   find  few   of 

those  great  gnarled    and  hollow   giants  whose  twisted    arms   made 

snob  uncanny  shadows  towards  sunset    in  the  Ba&-Brtau.      Here  the 

oaks  shoot   up  to  an  inconceivable  height,  erect  and  branchless,  until 

they  meet  at  last  in  a  roof  of  verdure  just  tinged  with  April  rose  and 

gold.       If  Fontainebleau  reminds  as   of  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, 

^^^ompi^gne  has  the  noble  and  ordered   beauty j  the  heroic  sentiment 

^■C   Bacine.      What    solemn  arches    and    avenues  of  beeches ;  what 

^Bepths    of   forest    widening    into    unexpected    valleys,    rippling    in 

BSaieiftdoW'graBs,   where  the  hamlet   clusters  round  its  ruined  abbey  j 

what    magical    lakes    and    waters    interchained    where  the    wooded 

hills  shine  bright  in  doubled   beauty.      Ah,  Fontainebleau  after   all 

IB  a  blind  poet :  the  forest  is  ignorant  of  lake  and  river.     But  Com* 

pit^e  has  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  and  the  Autonme— CompiLgne 

liaa  its  lakes  and  tarns,  and  pools  innumerable,  its  seven -and- twenty 

^Umpid  brooks,    its  wells  and   ripples  in  every  valley-bottom.     The 

^Hn^oe  soil,   rich  with    this  continual  irrigation,  teems  with   flowers* 

^Bha   seal  of  Solomon  waves  above   the  hosts  of  lily  of  the  valley. 

^BTbe  wood-strawberry  and  wild  anemone  enamel  the  grass  with  their 

p«le  stars.     Here  and  there  on  the  sandier  slopes  a  deep  carpet  of 

bloebells,  or  at  the  water's  edge  a   brilliant  embroidery  of  kingcups, 

giyes  point  to  the  sweet  monotony  of  white  and  green,  which  vibrates 

from  the  flowers  in   the  grass  to   the  flowering  may-bushes,  to  the 

•Oftcifts  only  half   in  blossom,  and  thence  more  faintly  to  the  lady 

Uidi  and  beech  with  gleaming  trunks  and  delicate  foliage.     White 

tnd  green  appear  again    in  the  wide  sheets    of  water    amid    the 

ihimtnering  woods.     So  I  shall  always  think  of  the  wood  of  Com- 

pidgne  as  of  some  paradise,  too  perfect  for  violent  hue  and  passionate 

ooIoQT — some  Eden  haunted  ouly  by  the  souls  of  virgins,  sweet  with 

fresh  pure  ecents,  white  with  white  flowers,  and  green  with  the 

dtUcate  trembling  green  of  April  leaves. 


iBkub 
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VI. 

Where  shall  we  go  to-day?  There  are  many  lovely  drives  in 
the  forest.  Ghamplien  has  its  Boman  camp,  its  antique  theatre  and 
temple.  Morienval  its  abbey  church  with  the  three  Norman  towers ; 
St.  Nicolas  its  priory,  St.  Pierre  its  rains,  St.  Jean  its  marvelloas 
old  trees,  and  St.  Perrine  its  lakes  where  the  deer  come  to  die. 
Shall  I  confess  that  we  know  these  beauties  still  by  rumour  only  ? 
For  we  went  first  of  all  by  the  foot  of  Mont  St.  Mard  to  the  hamlet  of 
the  old  mill  and  round  the  lakes  of  La  Bouillie  to  Pierrefonda.  And 
on  the  morrow,  when  we  set  out  for  Champlieu  or  St.  Jean,  after 
the  first  mUe,  we  would  cry  to  the  driver,  *'  Go  back,  and  take  us 
the  same  drive  as  yesterday."  And  so  three  times  we  drove  past  the 
Vieux  Moulin. 

This  is  a  sad  confession.  But,  reader,  if  ever  you  visit  Compidgne 
go  IcLst  to  Pierrefonds,  round  by  the  Vieux  Moulin,  or,  however  long 
you  stay,  you  will  never  see  the  rest. 


VII. 

Let  us  set  out  again  for  the  Vieux  Moulin !  We  are  soon  deep  in 
woods  of  oak  and  beech.  We  pass  the  stately  avenues  of  the  Beaux 
Monts ;  a  steeper  height  towers  above  us.  See  how  wonderful  is 
this  deep  green  glen  where  the  oaks  rise  sheer  to  an  immeasurable 
height  from  the  sheet  of  lily  of  the  valley  at  their  feet !  The  pic- 
turesque declivity  of  the  dell,  the  beautiful  growth  of  the  trees^  the 
whiteness  and  sweetness  and  profusion  of  the  flowers,  the  something 
delicate,  lofty  and  serious  about  this  landscape,  makes  a  rare  impres- 
sion amid  the  opulence  of  April.  Oar  glade  slopes  downward  from 
the  base  of  Mont  St.  Mard  ;  at  its  further  extremity  begins  the  valley 
of  the  Vieux  Moulin. 

It  is  a  valley  of  meadow  land  beside  a  stream,  which,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  must  have  cut  the  shallow  gorge  in  which  it  lies.  On 
either  side  rises  a  line  of  hills,  not  high  but  steep  and  wooded.  There 
is  just  room  in  the  valley  for  the  small  Alpine-looking  hamlet  and 
its  hay-meadows.  They  are  full  of  flowers  ;  marsh-flowers  down  by  the 
stream,  with,  higher  up,  sheets  of  blue  sage  and  yellow  cowslip,  and 
here  and  there  a  taller  meadow-orchid.  Somewhere  among  the 
flowers,  out  of  sight,  but  never  out  of  hearing,  runs  the  stream  that 
feeds  the  mill,  the  Bu  de  Berne. 

The  hamlet  is  clustered  at  the  nearer  end,  a  hundred  or  so  dark 
little  houses,  irregularly  grouped  round  an  odd  little  church  with  a 
wide  hospitable  verandah,  all  the  way  round  it,  and  a  quaint  balconied 
spire.  The  houses  are  gay  with  climbing  roses — out  in  flower,  to  my 
astonishment,  on  this  28th  of  April ;  and  in   their  little  gardens  the 
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peonies  are  piak  and  crimson.  It  has  quite  the  look  of  a  Swiss 
hamlet;  and,  if  yon  choose,  there  ia  an  ''ascension*'  to  be  made! 
True,  the  Mont  St.  Mard  can  be  climbed  in  some  three-quarters  of  an 
honr  ;  but  none  the  less  its  summit  boasts  a  matchless  view.  See,  all 
the  forest  at  our  feet,  with  its  abbeys  and  hamlets,  and  lakes  and 
rivers^  out  to  the  blue  plains  streaked  with  woods,  where  Noyon  and 
SoisBOna  emerge  like  jewels  circled  in  an  azure  setting.  The  view 
is  quite  as  beautiful  if  we  keep  to  the  valley.  The  meadows  grow 
luaber  and  sedgier,  and  the  kingcup  gives  place  to  the  bulrush,  and 
the  bulrush  to  the  water-lily,  till,  behold,  our  meadows  have  changed 
into  a  lake,  a  chain  of  winding  waters,  in  which  the  wooded  hills  are 
brightly  mirrored.  The  road  winds  on  between  the  wood  and  the 
water  till  we  reach  a  long,  slow,  mild  ascent,  and  at  the  top  of  it  we 
find  ourselves  upon  the  outskirts  of  a  little  town.  A  sudden  turn 
of  the  road  re?eals  the  picturesque  village,  scattered  over  several 
iDundly  swelling  hills,  but  clustered  thicklieat  round  an  abrupt  and 
wooded  cliff,  steeper  than  the  others,  and  surmounted  by  a  huge 
mediieval  fortress,  one  frown  of  battlements,  turrets,  and  watch- 
towers  behind  its  tremendous  walls.  Below  the  castle  and  the  rock, 
and  in  the  depth  of  the  valley,  lies  a  tiny  lake,  quite  round,  girdled 
with  qninconces  and  alleys  of  clipped  lime.  Far  away,  beyond  the  hills, 
on  every  side,  the  deep- blue  forest  hems  us  in.  Except  Clisson  in 
Vendt^e,  I  can  think  of  no  little  town  so  picturesque,  so  almost 
theatric  in  the  perfection  of  its  misc  en  schir.  And  see,  the  castle  is 
quite  perfect,  without  a  scar,  without  a  ruin  !  Was  the  wood,  after 
all,  an  enchanted  wood,  as  it  seemed,  and  have  we  driven  back  five 
hundred  years  into  the  Valois  of  the  fourteenth  century  ? 


vur, 

Pierrefonds !  It  was  here  that  a  sad  ne'er-do-weel  (for  whom  I  have 
milking  none  the  less)  built  himself  this  famous  castle  in  1391.  It 
was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  too  strong  and  too  near  Paris  for  the 
lafety  of  the  Crown.  It  was  dismantled  in  1617  ;  and  all  that 
remains  of  the  fourteenth-century  fortress  is,  with  the  foundations, 
one  aide  of  the  keep  and  part  of  the  outer  wall.  Its  restoration, 
l»egciii  in  1858,  was  the  triumph  of  Viollet-!e-Duc.  Before  the 
ddoormtion  was  finished,  the  last  moats  delved,  or  the  palisade  laid  out, 
tbe  Second  Empire  fell ;  the  munificent  patron  became  an  invalid  in 
exile,  and  Pierrefonds  was  dubbed  a  national  monument,  kept  from 
nitn«  but  no  longer  an  occasion  for  expense*  I  own  that  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  it  before  it  was  restored,  to  have  seen  the  real,  time- 
•lameid,  historical  document.  Yet  after  all  the  world  has  a  goodly 
iiaiteit  of  ruins,  of  documents  ;  and  there  is  only  one  such  magnificent 
historical  novel  as  the  Castle  of  Pierrefonds. 
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The  decoration  is  often  poor  and  gandy;  bat  architecturally 
Fierrefonds  is  a  work  of  genius.  To  walk  through  it  is  to  see^ 
the  Middle  Ages  alive,  and  as  they  were :  a  hundred  phrases  of 
mediaBval  novels  or  poems  throng  our  memory.  See  there  is  the 
great  Justice  Hall^  built  separate  from  the  keep  above  the  Salle  des 
Gardes;  and  these,  connecting  it  with  the  outer  defences,  are  the 
galleries  or  loggiey  where  the  knights  and  ladies  used  to  meet  and 
watch  the  Palm  Play  in  the  court  below.  Here  is  the  keep,  a  fortress 
within  a  fortress,  with  its  postern  on  the  open  country.  From  its 
watch-towers,  or  its  double  row  of  battlements,  we  can  study  the 
whole  system  of  medisBval  defence.  Ah,  this  would  be  the  place  to  read 
some  particularly  exciting  Chronicle  of  Froissart's,  ''  The  Campaign 
in  Brittany,"  for  instance,  or  one  of  those  gre^t  Gascon  sieges,  full 
of  histories  of  mining  and  counter-mining,  of  sudden  sallies  from 
the  postern  gate,  of  great  engines,  built  like  towers,  launching  stonea 
and  Greek  fire,  which  the  enemy  wheels  by  night  against  the  castle 
wall.  I  am  deep  in  mediaeval  strategy  when  a  timid  common-sensible 
voice  interrupts : 

^'Mais  comment  cela  se  peut-il  que  le  ch&teau  soit  si  ancien,. 
p'isque  vous  me  dites  qu'il  6tait  construit  sous  le  Second  Empire  ?  " 

'Tis  our  fellow-sightseer,  apparently  some  local  tradesman,  bent  on 
holiday,  and  tramping  the  forest  with  his  wife,  their  dinner  in  a 
basket  and  bunches  of  mugueta  dangling  from  their  wrists.  He  is  a 
shrewd  little  fellow.  In  his  one  phrase^  he  has  summed  up  the 
sovereign  objection  to  Pierrefonds : 

''  How  is  it  possible  that  the  castle  be  so  ancient  if,  as  you  say^ 
'twas  built  under  Napoleon  III.  ?  " 

Decidedly  Pierrefonds  is  too  well  restored ! 

IX. 

The  castle  is  the  chief  interest  at  Pierrefonds,  but  not  the  only  one ;. 
for,  down  by  the  lake  in  the  overgrown  and  weedy  path,  there  stands 
the  Etablissement  des  Bains.  Here  tepid  sulphur  springs  are  captured 
and  turned  to  healing  uses.  Happy  sick  people,  who  are  sent  to  get 
well  in  this  enchanting  village  !  How  they  must  gossip  in  the  lime- 
walk  and  fish  in  the  lake,  read  on  the  castle  terraces,  and  wander  in 
the  forest !  Happy  sick  people,  for,  alas  !  (unless  one  stand  in  need 
of  sulphur  baths)  Pierrefonds,  in  its  lovely  valley,  is  not,  they  say,, 
a  very  healthy  place.  So,  at  least,  from  Compidgne,  proclaims - 
the  trump  of  Envy  :  or  perhaps  the  imparadised  Pierrefondois, 
eager  to  keep  their  lovely  home  safe  from  the  jerry-builder,  have 
started  these  vague  rumours  of  influenza,  of  languor,  of  rheumatisms. 
^Tis  a  wise  ruse,  a  weapon  of  defence  against  the  Parisian — a  sort  of 
sepia  shot  forth  to  protect  the  natural  beauty  of  the  woods  against* 
the  fate  of  Asni^res. 
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There  are  three  courses  open  to  the  visitor  to  Pierrefonds.  He 
may  stay  there,  and  that  would  certainly  be  the  pleasantest  course. 
Or  he  may  take  the  train,  and  after  little  more  than  half  an  hoar 
arrive  at  Villers-Cotterets,  where  he  will  sleep,  reserving  for  the 
morrow  the  lovely  drive  through  the  forest  to  Vaumoise,  and  the  visit 
to  the  quaint  old  high-lying  town  of  Cr^py-en-Valois,  whence  the 
train  will  take  him  on  to  Paris.  Cr^py  is  a  dear  old  town.  No  one 
would  think  that  such  a  dull  disastrous  treaty  once  was  signed  there. 
The  road  that  slopes  down  from  Or6py  to  the  plain  is  full  of  a 
romantic,  almost  an  Umbrian  picturesqueness.  We  drove  there 
once,  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  visited  the  knolly  forest  full  of 
moBB  and  pines.  But  we  have  never  seen  Villers-Cotterets ;  for  when 
we  were  at  Pierrefonds  we  followed  the  third  and  worst  course  open 
to  us  :  we  drove  back  to  Compidgne,  and  thence  we  took  the  train 
direct  to  Paris. 

Mary  Darmesteter, 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF 

PETER. 


THE  newly  found  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  is  already 
responsible  for  a  whole  literature  of  books  and  pamphlets  which 
seek  to  establish  the  place  of  production  of  the  document  from 
which  it  was  taken,  the  time  of  its  composition,  and  the  relation 
between  it  and  the  Gospels  commonly  accepted  in  the  Church. 

This  is  due  partly  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  questions 
involved,  but  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  great  deal  nearer  to 
Germany  than  we  used  to  be  ;  there  are  few  hypotheses  which 
emerge  nowadays  from  the  busy  Teutonic  brain  which  do  not  find 
some  one  to  endorse  them  amongst  English  speculators.  Hence,  like 
its  central  figure,  the  Gospel  of  Peter  has  already  acquired  a  gnostic 
altitude  ;  emerging  from  its  tomb,  it  overtops  the  Canouical  texte 
on  which  it  leans  ;  while  the  voice  of  Dr.  Martineau  is  heard  from 
the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  inquiring  of  the  new  teacher : 
^'  Hast  thou  preached  to  the  theologians  that  are  asleep  ?  " 

My  object  in  the  following  pages  will  be  to  draw  attention  to 
certain  features  in  the  literary  structure  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  which 
stamp  it  indelibly  as  an  artificial  and  late  product,  belonging  to  a 
lowor  period  than  any  of  the  Canonical  Gospels.  After  which,  I 
wish  to  point  out  some  singular  errors  in  Dr.  Martineau's  recent 
treatment  of  the  subject,  to  which  prominence  has  been  given,  both 
by  the  reports  (presumably  often  incorrect  reports)  iu  the  newspapers 
and  by  the  publication  of  the  lecture  itself  in  a  corrected  form  in 
the  pages  of  a  leading  magazine.  Dr.  Martineau  will  excuse  the 
expressions  of  mistrust  and  the  serious  cautions  which  are  offered  by 
one  who  is  so  much  his  junior,  when  he  is  reminded  that  there  is 
no  one  left  who  is  his  senior  among  Biblical  students,  and  that 
his  critic  is,  in  all  other  matters  than  those  which  refer  to 
theology  and  Patristic  science,  his  sincere  admirer. 
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St,  Sylvia  of  Aqnitaino,  or  whoever  the  lady-traveller  of  the 
foorth  century  may  be  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  recently 
published  Pfrt^ffvincUio  ad  Lo€a  Sancta^  tells  us  many  things  with 
regard  to  the  services  that  she  attended  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  which  help  us  to  undei-stand  the  kind  of 
Christian  t^achin^  that  was  current  in  her  day,  and  to  recognise  it 
as  a  direct  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Palestinian  teachers  in 
the  second  centnry.  She  furnishes  us  with  a  most  vivid  and  detailed 
account  of  the  customs  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  daring  the  forty 
days'  fast,  and  especially  during  the  week  that  is  devoted  to  the 
OOQtemplation  and  commemoration  of  our  Lord*s  passion;  and 
amongst  these  descriptions,  we  find  mention  made  of  public  gather- 
iogs  for  the  teaching  of  the  people,  when  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  open  space  between  the  Golgotha  and 
the  Sepulchre,  the  people  are  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith 
by  means  of  readings  from  the  Scriptures,  imprimis,  of  those  psalms 
that  are  predictive  of  the  Messianic  sufferings,  then  of  passages 
from  tlie  Acts  and  Epistles  which  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of 
such  predictions ;  further,  the  eridence  of  the  Prophets  is  brought 
forward,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  story  of  the  Passion  itself  is  read 
from  the  Gospels.  The  object  of  this  service  was,  as  Sylvia  points 
cot,  that  the  people  might  understand  by  the  Gospel  record  that  what- 
ever the  Paalmists  and  Prophets  had  foretold  concerning  the  Passion 
of  the  Lord  had  actually  taken  place.  And  she  sums  up  her 
account  in  the  following  significant  sentence,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  student  of  early  Patristic  literature  ;  **  and 
to  fur  the  space  of  three  liours  the  people  is  taught  that  nothimj 
to&k  pleue  which  had  not  btrn  jjrcvioudy  foretold ^  and  nothing  htnl  been 
fortiold  which  luid  not  ohUiiittd  its  fuljUimni!'  The  two  halves  of 
tUs  sentence  contain  the  key  to  a  great  deal  of  priniitive  Christian 
gnosis,  and  to  the  structure  of  at  least  the  major  part  of  the  sub- 
Apostolic  literature,  the  first  half  relating  to  the  recognition  of  the 
detttila  of  History  in  Prophecy,  the  second  to  the  amplification  of 
those  details  of  History  and  the  manufacture  of  fresh  details  out  of 
the  SDpposed  intimations  of  Prophecy.  We  will  give  some  illustra- 
tions presently  out  of  the  Christian  literature  in  support  of  Sylvia's 
two  statements, 

But  first  let  us  notice  that  the  accuracy  of  Sylvia  s  description  is 
capable  of  being  tested  by  a  study  of  a  series  of  actual  lectures 
delivered  in  Jerusalem  by  an  almost  contemporary  Church  Father : 
t  refer  to  the  famous  catechetical  lectures  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 
If  any  one  will  take  the  pains  to  read  these  lectures,  and  I  would 
especially  instance  the  thirteenth  lecture,  in  which  the  phenomena  in 
question  are  defined  with  great  clearness,  he  will  find  that  St  Cyril 
(oUoira  the  very  method  w^bich  St.  Sylvia  describes  as  the  Jerusalem 
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use  in  her  day.  Bat  the  advantage  of  a  reference  to  St.  Cyril  lies 
just  here :  that  while  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  St.  Sylvia's  guide- 
book only  makes  a  general  statement,  in  Cyril's  lectures  we  find  the 
very  passages  which  were  in  popular  use  quoted  and  enlarged  upon, 
so  that  we  are  able  almost  to  reconstruct  the  body  of  Jerusalem 
divinity  in  the  fourth  century.  And  two  things  appear  at  once  in 
the  contemplation  of  St.  Cyril's  Christian  gnosis:  first,  that  t^e 
collection  of  prophetic  interpretations  was  still  growing,  even  in 
St.  Cyril's  time ;  second,  that  the  major  part  of  it  is  traceable  to  at 
least  the  second  century,  and  coincides  with  the  teaching  of  Justin 
and  Barnabas,  of  Irenssus  and  Tertullian.  That  the  collection  of 
prophetic  extracts  and  interpretations  was  still  growing  may  be  seen 
from  the  application  which  St.  Cyril  makes  of  Zeph.  iii.  8  ;  the  words 
of  the  Septuagint  are  as  follows :  ^'  Therefore  wait  for  me,  saith  the 
Lord,  unto  the  day  of  my  rising  up  for  a  testimony."  Cyril  interprets 
the  rising  up  to  mean  the  Besurrection,  and  by  a  very  free  handling 
of  the  word  for  testimony  (martyrium),  he  finds  in  the  passage  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  was  commonly  known  as  the 
Martyrium.*  I  do  not  quote  this  in  order  to  discredit  St.  Cyiil^ 
who,  however,  requires  to  be  taken  with  as  many  grains  of  salt  as 
most  Patristic  writers,  but  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  body  of  pro- 
phetic interpretation  must  have  been  still  growing  in  Cyril's  own 
time ;  how  else  could  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have  been 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 

But  while  this  is  certainly  the  case,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
major  part  of  St.  Cyril's  Old  Testament  texts  and  New  Testament 
applications  go  back  into  the  second  century  and  constitute  a  body  of 
original  Christian  gnosis,  chiefly  of  an  anti-Judaic  character.  We 
might  fill  twenty  pages  with  the  proofs  of  this ;  but  I  will  simply 
say  that  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
course  of  the  following  argument. 

Returning  now  to  St.  Sylvia's  summary  of  the  Jerusalem  teaching, 
which  we  have  found  by  an  actual  examination  to  correspond  with  that 
of  St.  Cyril,  I  will  first  say  a  few  words  on  the  two  divisions  of  the 
subject — (1)  Prophecy  recognised  in  History  ;  (2)  History  developed 
out  of  Prophecy. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  early  Christian  teachers  dealt  largely 
in  appeals  to  fulfilled  prophecy  :  the  Gospel  was  witnessed,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  by  the  Prophets  ;  the  prophetic  intimations  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  were,  according  to  St.  Peter,  the  things  which  the 
angels  desire  to  peer  into  (where  we  see  the  Christian  substitute  for 
the  Jewish  idea  that  the  celestial  world  occupies  itself  in  the  study  of 
the  Torah) ;  and  not  only  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  our  Lord  Him- 
self^ taught  that  all  things  were  to  be  fulfilled  with  regard  to  Himself 

♦  Cat  xiv.  6. 
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wluch  bad  beea  written  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psaltne^ 
Kow,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  dogmatic  interpretation  of  such 
passages  (into  which  I  do  not  enter),  they  at  least  show  the  primitiire 
Christian  method  of  teaching ;  it  was  the  natural  and  obvious  method, 
at  all  events^  in  dealing  with  congregations  of  Jews.  When  the 
Beroana  searched  the  Scriptures,  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term 
the  books  which  were  already  at  hand  in  their  synagogue. 

But  if  it  ia  true  that  early  Christian  teachers  were  constantly 
appealing  to  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
early  Church  and  the  writings  of  certain  Fathers  ai*e  in  evidence  for 
the  conjugate  statement  that  piophecy  was  largely  developed  into 
history.  To  take  a  single  instance:  the  fact  of  Christ's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  is  read  by  the  Evangelists  themselvea  in  the 
prophecy  of  Zechariah  (**  Fear  not»  daughter  of  Zion,"  &c.) ;  but  since 
the  ass  and  the  ass's  colt  occur  in  the  prophecy,  it  was  natural,  and 
thoroughly  in  the  Jewish  style  of  interpretation,  to  recognise  the  very 
same  ass  and  ass's  colt  in  the  famous  Messianic  passage  where  Joseph 
is  said  tc  "  bind  his  ass  unto  the  vine  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice 
vine  " ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  reaction  of  prophecy  that  we 
find  in  Justin*s  account  of  the  triumphal  entry  that  the  disciples  find 
the  ass  tied  to  a  rim\  We  can  in  this  case  and  in  many  others  trace 
the  accretions  of  the  stor)%  and  possibly  the  very  steps  of  the  accre* 
tion,  from  the  primitive  fact  to  the  most  evolved  form  of  gnosis. 

Now  no  history  is,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  so  trustworthy  as 
Christian  history,  but  if  we  take  the  whole  body  of  early  literature, 
of  which  the  Canonical  Gosjiels  form  the  centre  and  crown,  including 
Apocalypaes,  party-Gospels  and  the  like,  we  shall  find  that  there 
never  was  a  body  of  history  which  was  so  overgrown  with  legend,  and 
the  major  part  of  these  legends  result  from  the  irregular  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  probably  based  on  the  Synagogue  methods  of  the 
time  of  the  early  Christian  teachers.  This  reaction  of  the  prophecy 
upon  history  colours  the  style  of  authors  and  aflects  their  statements ; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  close  and  careful  study  of  the  writers  and  Uieir 
methods  that  we  are  able  to  discriminate  between  what  is  a  hmd^fidr 
allusion  in  the  Prophets,  or  what  is  a  trick  of  style  borrowed  from  the 
Prophets,  or  what  is  a  pure  legend  invented  out  of  the  Prophets. 

No  ^Jie  person,  for  example,  would  take  St.  Matthew's  quotation* 
of  the  psalm :  *'  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,"  as  the  cause  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the  parabolic  discourses ;  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel,  however,  must  have  read  the  Old  Testament  carefully  in  the 
Ught  of  Christ's  sayings  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  quotation  of 
snob  a  peculiar  verse ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  the  passage  in 
his  mind  when  he  began  to  transcribe  the  Logia,  and  that  the  words, 
**  He  i//Xf;uc/  hU  monih  and  taught  them,  saying/'  t  are  a  phrase  remi- 
♦  Mutt,  xiii.  a5.  t  Matt,  v,  1. 
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niscent  of  the  psalm,  of  which  the  very  same  verse  is  again  nsed  to 
wind  np  the  treatment  of  Christ's  sayings.  We  have  here  one  of 
the  first  faint  shadows  cast  by  the  prophecy  upon  the  history ;  in 
this  case  it  only  affects  the  literary  style  and  adds  nothing  to  the 
matter. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy,  we 
see  at  once  that  the  details  of  the  story  are  manufactured  ont  of  the 
Prophets ;  the  "  cave  "  in  which  Christ  is  bom  comes  in  becanse  the 
Septnagint  had  rendered  the  passage  which  we  read  in  Isaiah :  "  He 
shall  dwell  on  high,"  by  the  words,  "  He  shall  dwell  in  a  cave  " ;  while 
the  ox  and  the  ass  that  appear  in  the  Apocryphal  Gh)spels,  and  in  all 
pictures  of  the  Nativity,  are  the  final  stage  of  a  prophetic  study  which 
was  led  to  find  them  in  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  ("  The  ox  knoweth 
his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  manger  ").  They  are  the  result 
of  a  literary  evolution  out  of  a  primitive  statement  that  Christ  was 
laid  in  a  manger. 

I  must  not  spend  time  or  space  in  working  out  these  details ;  it  is 
obvious  to  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  early  Christian  litera- 
ture,  that  the  considerations  alluded  to  are  of  great  weight  as  the 
determining  causes  of  literary  form,  and  the  real  need  is  a  critical 
method  that  can  distinguish  between  statements  that  are  genuine 
history  and  statements  that  are  prophetic  reflexes.  For  this  discrimi- 
nation our  main  guide  is  the  Canon,  which  expresses  the  judgment 
of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  upon  its  literary  materials ;  but  I 
think  it  will  be  generally  felt  that  we  shall  need  finer-edged  tools 
than  Church  customs  or  decrees  in  the  more  diflScult  parts  of  the 
problem ;  and  certainly  we  must  not  assume  a  priori,  in  a  critical 
investigation,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  legendary  accretion  in  the 
Gk)spel,  and  no  element  of  genuine  fact  in  what  are  called  the 
Apocrypha.  What  we  shall  certainly  find,  however,  on  any  hypo- 
thesis with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  documents,  is  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  prophetic  interpretation  upon  the  historical  record  ; 
and  the  measure  of  this  encroachment  is,  in  the  first  two  centuries, 
one  of  the  best  indications  of  documentary  date  that  we  possess.  As 
a  test  it  will  settle  the  period  of  many  a  document,  and  perhaps  the 
measure  of  the  appeal  to  prophecy  will  even  determine  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  Gospels  themselves :  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and 
Matthew. 

Even  in  communities  where  we  find  little  sign  of  reflex  influence  of 
the  Old  Testament  upon  the  nascent  literature  of  the  New,  we  shall 
see  that  prophecy  is  none  the  less  the  main  feature  of  early  Christian 
preaching,  whether  the  object  of  that  preaching  be  personal  edification 
or  the  conversion  (which  frequently  degenerated  into  mere  confuta- 
tion) of  the  Jews.  The  favourite  prophecies  early  became  collected 
into  handbooks  of  Testimoiiia  which  passed  in  growing  volume  from 
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church  to  church  and  from  generation  to  generation*  Althongh  the 
earlieat  and  simplest  forms  of  these  collections  are  no  longer  extant, 
we  are  able,  by  a  comparatire  study  of  second-  and  third-centnry 
Fathers,  to  restore  large  portions  of  them.  One  of  the  surprising 
results  of  the  investigation  is  the  fact  that,  the  further  back  we  go, 
the  more  does  the  appeal  lie  to  the  Septuagint  or  collateral  Greek 
traoalations  in  preference  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  there  are  many  things 
which  suggest  that  the  study  of  Hebrew  amongst  the  Jews  is  very 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  revival  which  began  in  the  second  century, 
and  has  continued  of  course  to  our  own  time.  But  upon  this  we 
must  not  enlarge  here ;  the  reader  is  already  saying  in  himself : 
**  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Gospel  of  Peter  ?  "  It  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  it :  the  real  criterion  of  the  date  of  the  Peter  Gospel 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  Christian  literature  lies  in  the  determination 
of  its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament.  If,  for  example,  it  is  indepen- 
dent,  or  largely  so,  of  the  prophetic  gnosis  which  we  know  to  have 
developed  into  so  rank  a  growth  in  the  second  century,  the  probability 
will  be  that  it  will  stand  near  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which,  of  all  the 
Canonical  Gospels,  is  the  most  free  from  prophetical  allusions  and 
frcwn  suggestions  that  things  were  done  in  order  *'  that  it  might 
bd  fulfilled.'*  And  indeed  I  see  that  this  is  the  position  that  is 
already  assigned  to  it  by  certain  writers.  la  the  Peter  Gospel  of  the 
nature  of  a  direct  and  independent  narrative  ?  If  it  is,  then,  whether 
it  be  perfectly  accurate  or  not,  it  is  very  Jikely  to  be  primitive, 
especially  in  view  of  certain  points  of  coincidence  between  itself  and 
parts  of  the  early  Christian  literature.  It  is  certain  that  the 
recovered  fragment  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  new  details  on  the 
history  of  the  Passion  ;  does  any  one  know  their  origin  ?  These  are 
the  questions  that  have  to  be  settled  ;  and  I  shall  attempt  to  establish 
the  following  thesis : 

The  Gimprl  of  Pekr  shtnr.s  crcrifwhcre  ihr  tracts  of  a  highly  evolvtJ 
prophetic  gnosU^  and  in  partvidar^  most  if  the  apjHircntly  jiew  mattet^ 
which  it  contains  in  taJcen  from  the  Old  Testitment. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  trained  Patristic  student  of  the 
things  that  we  are  to  look  for  j  he  is  already  familiar  with  them  from 
the  pages  of  Justin,  Iremt^us,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian.  But  for  the 
person  who  is  not  so  familiar  with  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 

1  recall  the  fact  that  the  early  prophetic  interpretations  of  the  Christian 
Church  take  hold  of  all  the  best  Old  Testament  passages  amongst 
those  which  are  called  Messianic,  such  as  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  or 
the  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Branch  ;  of  all  places  in  which  the 
Septuagint  shows  the  name  of  Jesus  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
Joshua  (especially  the  war  with  Amalek,  in  which  Joshua  is  the 
leader*  and  the  account  of  the  priestly  enduement  oF  Joshua^  the  son 
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reference  can  be  detected  to  Christ  as  the  Stone  or  the  Comer-Stone, 
or  to  His  Cross  as  the  Wood  or  the  Tree  (the  last  in  particular  for- 
nishing  illnstrations  from  the  plongh  of  Adam  and  the  ark  of  Noah, 
down  to  the  cross-beam  that  cries  from  the  wall  in  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah) ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  cases  where  a  jnyenile  exegesis 
found  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  in  passages  where  sleepers 
wake,  or  where  the  Lord  rises  up,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  psalm :  '^  I 
lay  down  and  slept,  and  rose  up ;  for  the  Lord  sustained  me."  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  detail  instances  like  these  on  which, 
before  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  Church  had  spent  its  gift  of 
interpretation.  I  shall  show,  briefly,  that  the  Grospel  of  Peter  becomsB 
transparent  when  read  in  the  light  of  thia  primitive  Christian  gnosis 
of  the  Old  Testament.  This  may  sound  astonishing,  especially  to 
people  who  have  assumed  that  Peter  shows  no  acquaintance  with  the 
Old  Testament  at  alL  But  a  closer  inspection  betrays  quite  a  differ- 
ent state  of  affairs.  As  no  one  has  thrown  more  light  on  this  isubject 
than  Dr.  Swete,  I  transcribe  a  sentence  from  his  recently  puUished 
work  on  the  Peter  Gospel,  to  which  I  wish,  once  for  all,  to  express 
my  indebtedness.     Dr.  Swete  says  : 

"  The  Petrine  Gospel  contained  no  verbal  quotation  from  the  Old  Testsr 
ment.  One  passage  which  appeiars  to  make  a  formal  reference  to  Deuteronomy 
gives  merely  the  general  sense  of  the  passage;  the  Petrine  version  of  the 
Fourth  Word  from  the  Cross  is  as  far  from  .the  eicact  wgrds  of  the ,  psalm 
as  it  is  from  those  of  the  Canonical  Gospels.  Perhaps  the  writer  has  been 
led  by  his  anti- Judaic  spirit  to  affect  indifference  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures ; 
there  is  significance  in  the  phrase  ytypcmrai  avrois,  with  which  his  only 
direct  append  to  them  is  introduced.  Neverth^ess,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
escape  from  the  influence  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets ;.  his  very  opposition 
to  Judaism  has  familiarised  him  with  the  Testimonia  which  ChristianB  of 
the  second  century  were  in  the  habit  of  citing  in  their  controversies  with  the 
Jews." 

Let  us  examine  whether  this  suggestion  of  Dr.  Swete's  thrown  light 
on  the  Peter  problem.  We  will  begin  with  a  passage  known  as  the 
Prayer  of  Habakkuk.  That  this  passage  was  early  made  the  subject, 
of  Messianic  speculation  may  be  seen  from  its  use  by  Lrenasufi  and 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  Starting  from  the  stfttemenfi  thati  in  our  Bible  ia 
given  in  the  words :  *'  God  came  from  Teman  and  the  Holy  One  fix>m 
Mount  Paran,"  an  alteration  of  tense  by  the  Septuagint :  '^  God  shall 
come/'  invited  Messianic  interpretation  (most  of  the  passages  whick 
contain  the  words  ''  God  shall  come,"  or  ''  The  Lord  diall  come,"  are^ 
taken  over  into  the  collection  of  Testimonia  and  applied  either  to  the 
first  or  the  second  Advent).  In  this  particular  case  the  intorpreta-i 
tion  was  a  littie  difficult.  The  Septuagint  reads :  ''  God  shall  come 
from  Teman  [i.e.,  the  South]  and  the  Holy  One  from  the  thickly, 
wooded  shady  mountain."  And  the  interpreters  refer  this  to  Bethle- 
hem, which  is  on  the  soiUh  of  Jerusalem,  and  assume  that  the  oonntry, 
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was  originally  thickly  wooded*  So  much  for  the  early  exegesis  of 
tho  third  verse  of  the  chapter,  of  which  the  nucleus  is  the  simple 
itatement  that  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  ;  but  now  turn  back 
the  previous  verse  and  notice  the  Septusgint  reading  for  the  text 
which  we  know  in  the  English  Bible  in  the  words ;  "  In  the  midst  of 
le  years  make  known/*  The  reading  of  the  Septuagint  is:  **  In 
midst  of  tteo  /i?y«  [or  of  two  living  crmturrs]  thou  shalt  be  known." 
he  rendering  was  sasceptible  of  two  meanings,  according  to  the 
t  placed  on  the  word  J^to(*tx'*  How  was  this  passage  to  be 
frpreted  Messianically  ?  Tbe  end  was  accomplished  in  two  ways  : 
ooe  method  was  to  refer  it  to  Christ's  Incarnation,  the  other  to  His 
Dattbh  and  Resurrection  -  in  the  former  case  the  two  animals  are  the 
ox  and  the  ass  in  the  cave  of  the  Nativity,  in  accordance  with  which 
expliiziAtion  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew  expressly  tells  ns  (c,  xiv,) 
that  ^*  Mary  laid  the  chOd  in  the  manger,  and  the  ox  and  tht^  ass 
adbr«id  hira.  •  ,  .  .  Then  was  fal£IIed  the  word  spoken  by  Habakkuk 
the  Prophet :  '  in  the  midst  of  two  animals  thou  shalt  be  recognised/  " 
The  second  interpretation,  which  refers  it  to  Christ's  resurrection, 
,  in  point  of  time,  the  earlier.  The  living  creatures  are  now  the 
Seraphim,  two  in  number,  because  in  Isaiah  '*  one  called  to  the  other 
and  said  " ;  and  we  have  only  to  find  a  sitoation  in  which  Christ  is 
•Mtt  between  two  angels,  and  the  prophecy  is  f nlfilled.  This  situation 
»«ade  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  by  Christ  rising  between  two  supporting 
angels. 

Jfo  doubt  this  explanation  of  the  prophecy  sounds  fanciful  at  first 
hearing ;  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  the  explanation  of  the 
early  Fatben.  U  any  one  has  doubt  on  this  point,  1  ask  him  to 
WB/Act  the  way  in  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  commenting  on  the 
pttaagev  after  vainly  suggesting  that  the  two  living  creatures  may 
perbspe  be  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Old  and  New 
IViUaneDts,  recurs  to  the  interpretation  of  earlier  times,  and  says, 
"Then  standest  in  the  midst  of  two  living  creatures,  to  wit,  the 
harubim." 
1  may  also  draw  attention  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel 
I  Zechariah^t  where  the  promise  of  God  to  Jmhrni  the  high  priest 
interpreted  as  follows :  "  If  thou  wilt  keep  the  observation  of  my 
^  ''  "  ■  ^!  lht'€  Up  in  the  rcsumrtum  of  fh*'  tfattf^  tm«J  stif  (htf 
'ecn  tJiem  tuy;^  Serffpkim"  The  explanation  of  this 
ioQS  Aramaic  gloss  in  Zechariah,  itself  obviously  based  upon  a 
of »  primitave  incorrect  Septuagint  text  of  Habakkuk,  seems 
lie  in  the  nse  of  early  Christian  interpretations  by  the  Targumist 

*  Origeji  (**  De  Frlncipili^'*  bk.  L) ;  or,  at  all  evecte*  hU  tiranslator  HoBnuv  knew  both 
ctaiions— *•  In  medio  rel  duo  auimnUutn  vel  duo  vlt<irttm  cogno«ceris/'  Eusebius 
lowt  both  interprctationf,  aor]  rejects  the  translation  *'  animalfi/'  whUe  ad- 
'  iDtttliiff  tl  to  bo  tbe  earUer  reudering.    ike^  "  Demoofit.  £v./'  vi.  e.  15. 
t  JE^ch.  lit  7. 
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in  queation.  At  all  events,  the  reader  will  notice  the  coincidence 
with  the  Peter  Gospel ;  and,  on  reviewing  the  argament,  to  which 
mach  might  have  been  added  by  way  of  illustration,  he  will,  I  think, 
be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the 
fabalous  angels  in  the  Peter  Gospel.  They  are  the  original  angels 
at  the  tomb,  which  have  been  sought  for  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.*  As  soon  as  the  identification  had  been  made  of  the  two 
living  creatures  of  Habakkuk  with  two  mighty  angels  (Cherubim  or 
Seraphim),  it  was  easy  to  pass  over  to  the  ninety-ninth  psalm,  in 
which  the  Lord  was  said  to  sit  upon  the  Cherubim.  Justin  expressly 
affirms  t  that  this  psalm  is  a  prediction  of  Christ.  A  little  study  of 
the  opening  words  will  show  some  interesting  parallels  with  Peter. 
"  The  Lord  hath  reigned !  Let  the  people  be  enraged !  Sitting  on 
the  Cherubim,  let  the  earth  be  shaken.  The  Lord  in  Zion  is  great 
and  high  above  all  the  people."  Here  we  have  a  parallel  to  the 
"  Jews  burning  witli  rage,"  and  to  the  enormous  stature  of  tke 
risen  Christ,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  quaking  of  the  earth.  Nor  is  it 
without  interest  that  Justin,  having  spoken  of  this  great  and  high 
Christ,  should  turn  immediately  to  another  psalm  (xix.),  where  the  sun 
is  said  to  come  forth  as  a  bridegroom  from  his  chamber,  and  to  rejoice 
as  a  giant  to  run  a  race.]:  It  seems  fanciful,  no  doubt,  to  us  that 
any  one  should  try  to  make  the  great  psalm,  which  ascends  in  such 
magnificent  cadences  from  the  starry  heavens  to  the  moral  law,  into 
a  Messianic  prediction.  But  the  fact  is  clear  that  this  interpretation 
was  made,  and  Justin  says  expressly  that  the  prophecy  was  given  in 
order  that  people  might  know  that  He  came  from  the  topmost  heaven, 
and  that  He  returned  thither  ('^  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the 
heaven,  &c.") ;  and  that  the  chamber  from  which  He  came  forth 
in  bridegroom  splendour  is  understood  to  be  the  tomb,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  very  same  expression  is  quoted  by 
Apocryphal  Writers  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus;  for  example,  the 
^'  Anaphora  Pilati "  (a  small  tract  which  is  found  among  the  Pilate 
legends,  and  which  contains  very  early  matter)  tells  us  that  ''  Christ 
commanded  the  evil-smelling  body  which  was  lying  in  the  totnb  to 
run,  and  he  came  forth  then  out  of  the  bride-chainber  as  a  brideffroom 
filled  with  all  sweet  odour."  The  reference  to  the  psalm  here  is  in- 
disputable, and  a  little  reflection  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been 
interpreted  of  Lazarus  in  the  first  instance,  but  that  the  connection 
between  Lazarus  running  as  a  bridegroom  and  the  language  of  the 
psalm  has  been  made  through  an  intermediate  interpretation  which 

*  Of  this  incident  Dr.  Martincau  strangely  remarks,  '*  Matthew,  Mark,  Peter  provide 
one  shining  figure,  and  place  him  in  the  tomb  ;  Luke  has  two  not  iri  the  tomb,  John  also 
tiro,  in  the  tomb."  The  Gospel  of  Peter  expressly  says  of  its  angelophanies,  **  Both  the 
young  men  entered  ....  a  man  descended,  and  entered  the  tomb." 

t  Trvpho,  64. 

X  Cf.  Trypho,  60,  where  Justin  shows  the  labour  of  the  mighty  Zens-bom  Herakles 
to  be  a  Greek  mimicry  of  this  psalm.  They  did  not  know  that  the  giant  in  qaestion 
was  Christ ! 
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kw  the  resurrection  of  Christ  foretold  by  David  in  the  solar  giant 

rho,  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  joys  to   run  his  course  I      We  have 

the  explanation  then  of  the  appearing  of  the  risen  Christ  between 

^^wo  angels  who  support  Him,  and  of  His  astonishing  height. 

^P  Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  primitive  Messianic  interpretations 
of  Habakkuk  iii. ;  but  as  the  allusion  to  the  Targum  hob  carried  us 
into  the  famous  **  Branch  "  passage  in  Zechariahj  which,  by  the  way, 
it  interprets  Messianically,  in  the  words,  **  Behold,  I  bring  forth  my 
servant  ilesaiah,"  I  shall  proceed  to  ask  whether  there  are  any 
primitive  Christian  applications  of  this  famous  chapter,  and  whether 
they  have  coloured  the  text  of  Peter.  The  Branch  (avaroXri)  is 
well  known  as  the  source  of  the  Patristic  explanation  of  Christ  as  the 
man  whose  name  is  *' the  East'*  {avaroXri);  but  this  was  not  the 
only  thing  that  attracted  the  attention  of  second-century  interpreters. 
They  saw  the  name  of  Jesns  (the  Septuagint  form  of  Joshua)  in  the 
chapter,  and  this,  of  itself,  was  sufficient  to  invite  interpretation.  A 
reference  to  the  Teatimonia  of  Cyprian  will  show  that  the  passage  ia 
one  o£  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine  that  the  first  advent  of  Christ  was  to 
be  in  lowliness,  for  was  not  Joshua  the  high  priest  clothed  with  filthy 
garments^  and  was  he  not  afterwards  clad  with  the  long  priestly  robe 
and  the  fair  mitre?  And  Justin  tells  Trypho  that  he  ought  to  believe 
the  prophet  Zechariah  when  he  sets  forth  in  a  parable  the  mystery  of 
Christ ;  and  he  proceeds  to  quote  and  interpret  the  prophet,  beginning, 
jitnraUy  enough,  with  **  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  0  daughter  of  Zion, 
or  behold  I  will  come  and  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the 
Lord/'  •  and  going  on  to  lay  espeoial  emphasis  on  the  passage,  **  He 

Ilbowed  me  Jesus,  the  high  priest,  standing  before  the  angel  of  the 
Lord/*  Many  other  proofs  might  be  adduced  of  the  existence  of  a 
primitive  Christian  gnosis  on  these  verses  of  Zechariah,  a  gnosis 
which  probably  started  from  a  Jewish  Meaaianic  interpretation  of  the 
Branch,  and  afterwards  took  hold  of  the  name  of  Jesus  and  of  many 
other  details  in  the  passage. 

If  my  readers  will  now  turn  to  the  passage  in  Zechariah,  they  will 

find  certain   obscure  references  which   follow  the  sentence  *'  I  will 

bring  forth  my  servant  the  Branch  "  ;  the  passage  runs  as  follows  :  t 

**  Behold  the  stone  which  I  have  set  before  the  face  of  Jesus ;  upon 

one  stone  shall  be  seven  eyea*'     It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this 

lenience   was   likely  to  provoke  all  kinds  of  mystical  and  gnostic 

interpretations.     One  of  the  first  suggestions  was  to  treat  the  stone 

1^  with  seven  eyes  as  the  equivalent  of  Christ  Himself*     The  Fathers  of 

|H  ^second  century  ranged  through  the  whole  Old  Testament  in  search 

^      C>rpft88age8  to  prove  that  Christ  was  the  Stone  (of  stumbling  to  the 

J6WS,  but  the  corner-stone   to  l)elievers).     What  they  sought  they 

1       found,     Justin  recognised  Christ  in  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands, 

krf  which  Daniel  speaks ;  in  the  stone  which  Jacob  set  for  hia  pillow^ 
•  Zech.  ii,  10.  t  Zech.  liL  9  (LXX). 
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and  which  he  anointed  with  oil  (for  was  not  all  an6inting  meant  to 
suggest  the  Christ  ?) ;  in  the  stone  on  which  Moses  sat  in  the  battle 
with  Amalek,  and  the  like.  And  when  we  tnrn  to  the  Testimonia  of 
Cyprian  we  find  a  whole  section  devoted  to  the  proof  that  Christ  is 
also  called  the  Stone.  The  passage  is  so  interesting,  and  so  certainly 
based  upon  a  primitive  Christian  gnosis,  that  I  most  transcribe  a  few 
lines: 

-  '^  This  is  the  stone  in  Genesis,  which  Jacob  set  for  his  head,  because  tbe- 
head  of  a  man  is  Christ ;  and,  sleeinng,  he  saw  a  ladder  reaching  to  the 
heaven,  on  which  the  Lord  stood,  and  the  angels  ascended  and  descended ; 
which  stone  he  consecrated,  and  anointed  it  with  the  sacrament  of  unction,, 
signifying  Christ  thereby.  And  this  is  the  stone  in  Exodus,  on  which  Mosiss 
sat  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  when  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave  was  fighting 
against  Amalek,  and  by  the  sacrament  of  the  stone  and  the  firmness  of 
Moses'  seat  Amalek  was  overcome  by  Jesus,  that  is,  the  devil  was  conquered' 
by  Christ.  And  this  is  the  great  stone  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  on 
which  was  placed  the  ark  of  the  covenant  when  it  had  been  sent  back  by 
the  Philistines,  and  returned  in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen,'*  &c.  •  ^ 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  passage  in  Zecheuriah  is  not  omitted 
in  these  Testimonia. 

♦  It  seems  then  from  the  frequency  of  the  references  that  the  earliest 
doctrine  concerning  the  stone  in  Zechariah  was  to  regard  it  as  a 
symbol  of  Christ.  It  will  be  found  interpreted  so  as  late  a» 
Theodoret.  But,  while  these  early  Fathers  were  not  very  anxious  to 
secure  consistency  in  their  interpretations,  it  was  a  little  awkward  that 
the  stone  should  be  said  to  be  before  the  face  of  Jesus. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  there  was  certainly  an  early  tendency  to- 
connect  the  language  of  the  ''  Branch  "  passage  with  the  Besurrectioii, 
we  can  see  that  the  interpretation  took  a  second  form,  viz.^  to  regard 
the  stone  before  the  face  of  Jesus  as  a  prophecy  of  the  stone  which' 
closed  the  tomb  in  the  evangelic  story.  But  what  about  the  seveii 
eyes  that  are  on  the  stone  ?  There  is  evidence  that  they  were  eAtfy 
interpreted  by  Biblical  Targumists  to  mean  seven  seals :  the  writer  dT 
the  {Apocalypse  has  a  curious  and  suggestive  connection  betweeii  a 
book  sealed  (ea^paycd/uevor)  with  seven  seals^  and  a  lamb  dain 
{htTfpayixkvov)  with  seven  eyes,  which  has  every  appearance  of  beihg 
ultimately  derived  from  the  language  of  Zechariah.t 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  the  Peter  Grospel  speaks  of 
the  stone  as  sealed  with  seven  seals ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  throw  the^ 
latory  into  closer  parallelism  with  Zechariah,  no  doubt  for  polemic  pur- 
poses against  the  Jews.  That  he  uses  the  curious  word  iin-^^xn 
which  we  are  obliged  from  the  exigencies  of  language  to  translate 
*'  he  smeared  "  or  "  plastered  "  seven  seals,  but  which  to  the  writer 
meant  much  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  say  "  he  on-christed  seven 

*  This  explanation,  which  seems  the  strangest  of  all,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Justin.  It 
arose  from  the  observation  of  an  early  reader  that  the  ark  had  been  taken  into  the 
house  of  Joshua  at  Beth-Shemesh. 

t  The  interpretation  was  suggested  by  the  words  which  follow  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  the  Hexapla  translators  render  as  follows  :  **  On  one  stone  shall  be  seven  eyes* 
I  will  engrave  its  graving,"  presumably  the  graving  of  a  signet. 
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8Mk,''  18  due  to  the  larking  desire  to  make  a  parallel  with  Christ  and 
the  stone  directly,  and  with  the  anointed  pillar  of  Jacob*  The  stone 
has  a  chrism.  Bat  this  is  not  all  :  a  little  later  on  in  the  text  of 
Zecbariah  (c,  iv,  10)  comes  a  passage  which  the  English  Bible  gives 
rigbtlj  as  "they  shall  see  the  plummet  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel"; 
but  in  the  Septuagint  it  runs  "  they  shall  see  the  tin-stone  '*  (roi*  Xi&ou 
roif  KaaatTfpt  ifoi*)*  The  difficulty  of  an  earlier  interpreter  is  to  connect 
this  passage  with  the  foregoing  passage  concerning  the  **  stone  before 
the  face  of  Jesns  '' ;  and  especially  the  word  "  tin  "  caused  perplexity, 
eren  to  those  who  were  simply  readers  of  tJie  Scripture  and  not 
interpreters.  Ifow  was  any  gnosis  possible  of  the  words  '*  they  shall 
see  the  tin-stone  '*  ?  The  answer  is  found  m  the  pages  of  the  Peter 
Gospel :  **  a  great  crowd  came  from  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbourhood 
tt^  ^€f  thr  tomb  which  had  been  scakiL*'  It  only  remains  to  identify 
the  stone  which  they  saw  with  the  tin-stone  :  and  then  the  Jews 
are  fairly  in  the  prophetic  net,  and  the  early  Christian  can  say,  as 
Jastin  does  to  Trypho,  **  I  marvel  that  you  do  not  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  Zechariah/*  The  word  for  "tin"  in  the  Hebrew  was  re- 
translated by  Symmachus,  the  great  Bible  reviser,  as  if  it  came  from 
the  root  which  means  to  separate  or  divide  (the  same  word  which 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  God  divides  the  light  from  the 
darkness),  and  Jerome,  who  was  a  careful  student  of  Symmachus* 
renderings,  tells  us  that  the  translation  implies  '*  separation,"  for  tin  is 
used  as  a  separating  element  in  metallurgy*  Jerome  is  here  trying 
to  ride  two  horses  at  once  ;  he  wishes  to  keep  the  word  for  "  tin"  and 
the  new  translation  of  it  made  by  Symmachus,* 

It  is  this  translation  of  Symmachus  (perhaps  by  a  common  confu- 
sioQ  between  the  forms  aTTo\tM}pitMf  and  awoy^tiifntht)  that  underlies  the 
cttletoent  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  that  *''  the  stone  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  door  of  the  tomb  withdrew  (or  separated)  gradually  (i7r*\^/5i|(Tt 
irapa  piipocy  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  the  reader  will  find 
it  not  without  interest  to  remark  that  the  Greek  text  of  Peter  not  in- 
frequently shows  coincidences  with  Symmachus  in  the  use  of  rare 
words.  I  do  not  pursue  the  subject,  because  I  do  not  know  the  date 
of  Symmachus'  translation,  and  because  it  is  quite  possible  that 
eariier  translators  than  Symmachus  had  been  peckiog  at  the  trouble* 
ioiiiie  word.  "^Tiat  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  underlying  prophetic 
gnosis  which  is  involved  in  the  Peter  Gospel,  especially,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  where  it  diverges  from  the  Canonical  Gospels.  The 
"  plummet  "  of  Zerubbabel  is  used  by  Peter  to  make  history  square 
ir^  prophecy. 

Having  now  briefly  discussed  the  gnosis  of  the  Messianic  passage  in 
Hlbakknk^  and   the   famous  '^  Branch  "  passage  where  the  name  of 

*  1  Mid  hLi  words  in  a  note  :  ''  Lapis  antem  Ute,  id  est,  tnassa,  qui  apad  Hebraeos 
•MJ  »cr1biittr,  Id  est  siBnneus  irvfioXoyiirai  droxt^P^^*""  ^^  ^^^  $(j)aranA  ct  geca-ttevt  ut 
....  itazixLina  mixta  ct  adulterata  inter  se  per  igaem  metalla  di«4SOciat/' 
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Jesus  was  recognised,  I  pass  on  to  show  that  the  writer  of  the  Peter 
Gospel  was  not  ignorant  of  the  gnosis  of  the  Cross,  which  the  early 
Fathers  wrought  out  in  sach  detail  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. I  need  not  take  space  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  are  fall  of 
gnosis  on  the  ^'  Wood  "  and  the  ''  Tree."  But  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  passage,  at  which  both  Jewish  and  Christian  exegetes- 
laboored  heavily,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Habakknk.*  I  refer  to 
the  verse  where  the  house  that  is  built  by  deceit  and  violence 
is  personified  and  made  to  cry  out :  *'  The  stone  cries  out  of  the 
wall,  and  the  cross-beam  answers  back  to  it/'  The  passage  is  quoted 
by  Barnabas,  though  no  doubt  from  a  corrupted  text,  with  a  positive 
assertion  that  the  Cross  is  here  intimated  by  the  propbet.t 

Now  the  author  of  the  Peter  Gbspel  has  been  at  work  on  the 
passage ;  he  wishes  to  make  the  Cross  talk,  and  not  only  talk^  but 
answer  back ;  accordingly  he  introduces  a  question,  ''  Hast  thou 
preached  to  them  that  are  asleep  ?  And  the  response  is  heard  from 
the  Cross,  Yea/'  As  far  as  I  can  suspect,  the  first  speaker  is  Christy 
the  Stone ;  %  and  the  answer  comes  from  the  Cross,  the  Wood.  It  is, 
then,  the  Cross  that  has  descended  into  Hades.  But  perhaps  this  is 
pressing  the  writer's  words  a  little  too  far.  The  student  of  the  Peter 
Gospel  will  see  that  there  is  not  the  least  need  to  alter  the  text,  with 
Hamack  and  others,  to  ^'  Hast  thou  preached  obedience  to  them  that 
are  asleep  ?  "  The  word  in  Peter  is  the  regular  term  for  a  liturgical 
response ;  I  add  an  instance,  which  has  not  been  noticed,  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.§ 

Let  us  turn,  in  the  next  instance,  to  a  passage  in  the  prophet 
Amos  (viii.  9-10,  LXX) ;  ''  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  that  the  sun  shall  set  at  midday  .  .  .  and  I  will  turn 
your  feasts  into  wailing  and  all  your  songs  to  lamentation,  and  I  will 
lay  sackcloth  on  all  loins  and  baldness  on  every  head ;  and  I  will  set 
him  as  the  wailing  for  the  beloved,  and  those  that  are  with  him  as  a 
day  of  grief."  With  which  must  be  taken  the  parallel  verse  in  which 
Zechariah  (xiv.  6,  7)  predicts  a  day  in  which  "  there  shall  be  no  light, 
but  cold  and  frost ;  .  .  .  .  but  towards  evening  there  shall  be  light."  It  is 
well  known  that  these  passages  were  a  favourite  proof  with  the  early 
Christian  teachers  of  the  events  which  happened  at  the  Crucifixion ; 
it  is,  for  example,  one  of  the  heads  of  sections  in  Cyprian's 
Testimonia  (ii.  23),  Qiu)d  medio  die  in  passionc  ejus  tenehrae  futurae 
essent,     Apud  Amos,  &c.     The  gnosis  will  be  found  in  a  more  evolved 

•  Hab.  ii.  11. 

t  For  a  more  complete  statement  see  my  *'  Last  Words  of  Baruch,"  p.  42,  where  the 
matter  is  worked  over  at  some  length. 

X  The  ^LXX  render  it  '*  The  stone  shall  shout  from  the  wall  and  the  Scarabaeos 
from  the  wood  shall  utter  these  things : "  accordingly,  the  8carabaeus  is  identified 
with  Christ  on  the  Cross.  *'Some  persons/'  says  St.  Eucherius,  **interpxet  the 
Scarabaeus  to  be  the  Lord.'' 

§  **  Donnitio  Marise/'  ▼. :  ractu  al  Swdfuis  tww  ovpapwp  tnnfJKovffaw  t6  'AXKifXaSSoL 
(I  see  the  reference  is  given  by  Dr.  Swete.) 
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'form,  with  e^en  the  '*  frost  and  cold"  accoont^d  for,  in  the  sixth 
homily  of  the  Persian  Father  Apbrahat  *  against  the  Jews  : 

"  The  light  ia  darkened  at  miilday,  according  to  the  prophet  Zechariah, 

I  sayings  *  That  day  shall  be  known  to  the  Lord,  not  day  nor  night ;    and  at 

leventide  there  shall  be  Hght.'  What  day  is  that  which  i«  miraculously  divided 

'  into  dark  and  light  ?  ....  It  if*  none  else  than  the  day  of  the  C?i*uciExion* 

,  ,  .  Again   lie   says:  That   day  shall   be  cold  and  bitter.     For  aa   thou, 

'        .  Jew,  art  not  unaware,  it  was  cold  on  that  day,  and  they  made  a  fire 

{ med  themselves,  and  Bimon  Peter  ctime  and  stood  with  them." 

Now  the  Gospel  of  Peter  did  not  apparently  possess  the  gnosis 
in  SDch  a  highly  evolved  form  as  this ;  but  that  he  ia  working  on  the 
same  passages  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  go 
throngh  the  text,  and,  instead  of  marking  parallels  to  the  Canonical 
Gospels,  will  mark  in  his  margin  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  come  nearest  to  the  text.  He  will  then  find  how  artistically 
the  writer  has  wronght  in  the  prophetic  details  into  the  story,  cjj.i 

'*  It  was  midday  and  darkne&i  over  all  the  land  of  Judi^a  «...  then  the 
Imin  shone  out,  and  it  wa^i  found  to  be  the  ninth  hour  [at  evenijig  lime  it 
\Bh^ilI  he  li*jhi\  ;  and  the  JewL  rejoiced,  .  ,  *  .  and  the  Jews  began  to  wail 
j[/  wiU  luni  i/aur  feasts  into  mauminff]  ♦  ,  •  .  We  also  were  fasting  and 
kititting  down  (i\<?.,  sitting  on  the  gi'otind  in  sackclotb) :  [/  ivill  lay  sackcloth 
Ion  all  loins].  Maty  Magdalene  had  not  done  at  the  tomb  as  women  are  wont 
[to  do  over  their  dead  beloveds,  so  she  took  her  friends  with  her  to  wail 

will  *tt  him  as  the  Wailiiuf  for  the  Beloved]'* 

iThe  writer  is,  therefore,  drawing  on  the  details  of  prophecy,  as 
jested  by  the  current  testimonies  against  the  Jews,  and  moat 
likely  on  a  written  gnosis  involving  those  testimonies.  That  he  veils 
hiB  sources  simply  shows  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  first  brood  of  anti- 
Jewbb  preachers.  If  he  had  been  early  he  would  not  have  been 
artificial  or  occult. 

This  doctrine,  that  the  Feast  should  be  tnmed  into  Mourning, 
appeared  very  early   in    the  Christian   literature  in  an  attempt   to 

j  treat  the  great  historical  Passover  at  which  our  Lord  suffered,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  Day  of  Atonement,  The  best  exposition  of  this 
view  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  where  the  ritual  of  the 
great  day,  the  annual  expression  of  the  nation's  penitence,  is  discossed 
in  detail,  not  only  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  Old  Testamontj  but 
from  some  written  handbook  (apparently  a  Greek  handbook !)  which 

[gives  the  rales  of  procedure  for  the  Priests  and  the  People,  and  proves 
coQGlasively  a  variety  of  local  usage  such  as  would  not  have  been 
staspected  f rom  the  Scripturej  read  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  literature 
of  the  time.  The  passages  of  the  Gnrco- Judaic  handbook  to  which  we 
refer  can  be  picked  out  of  Barnabas*  text,  for  example : 

**  Lot  them  eat  of  the  goat  which  is  offered  at  the  Fajst  for  all  sins.  And 
Vt  the  priests  alone,  all  of  them,  eat  the  inwaixls  of  the  goat,  unwashed, 
with  vinegar,  while  the  people  fast  and  wail  in  sackcloth  and  iishes/* 

This  goat    is   one  of  two,    over  which   lot  is  cast  on  the  Day    of 

*  Aad  ia  Greek  Fathers  also. 
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Atonement ;  the  other  goat,  known  to  English  readers  as  the  scape- 
goat, but  to  Biblical  students  as  the  goat  Azazel,  was,  according  to 
Barnabas,  to  be  treated  with  contumely  and  sent  away  into  the 
wilderness.  The  regulations  which  he  quotes  advise  as  follows : 
"All  of  you  spit  on  him  and  prick  him,  and  put  the  scarlet  wool 
about  his  head,"  &c. 

The  two  goats  both  represent  Christ,  according  to  Barnabas,  who 
twists  these  written  regulations  into  prophecies  of  the  first  and  second 
Advents,  and  of  the  details  of  the  Passion.  The  mention  of  the 
vinegar  with  which  the  priests  were  to  eat  their  bitter  portion  of  the 
sacrificed  goat,  suggested  the  words  of  the  psalm,  '^  gall  for  my  meat, 
and  vinegar  for  my  drink : "  the  command  to  spit  on  the  goat,  and 
prick  (or  pierce)  him  (which  ill-usage,  by  the  way,  the  Talmud  admits 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews),  is  interpreted  by 
Barnabas  to  be  a  type  or  a  prophecy  of  Christ  ^'  set  at  naught  and 
pierced  and  spat  on."  Is  there  then  any  trace  of  the  gnosis  of  the 
two  goats  in  Peter  ?  K  we  may  judge  from  the  conjunction  of  the 
words  in  the  account  of  the  Mockery,  there  is  a  decided  trace : 
''  Others  stood  and  spat  on  his  eyes  ....  others  pricked  him  with  a 
reed  ;  "  it  is  Christ  as  the  goat  Azazel.  The  demonstration  is  com- 
pleted by  a  happily  preserved  sentence  of  an  almost  contemporary 
Sibyllist,  who  tells  us,  in  language  which  coincides  curiously  with 
that  of  Peter :  "  They  shall  prick  his  side  with  a  reed,  according  to 
their  law.*  K  the  Sibyllist  is  quoting  Peter,  he  is  also  interpreting 
him ;  and  his  interpretation  is,  they  shall  prick  him,  as  is  done  to  the 
goat  AzazeL  We  have,  then,  the  reason  for  the  piercing  as  part  of 
the  Mockery.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  finds  no  parallel  in 
the  Canonical  Gospels ;  it  is  far  too  highly  evolved  an  interpretation  to 
belong  to  the  period  in  which  the  Gospels  were  produced.  St.  John 
merely  says  that  the  side  of  the  Lord  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  and 
that  the  Scripture  records,  that  they  shall  look  on  him  whom  they 
pierced,  and  the  gnosis  on  which  Barnabas  works  is  ultimately  based 
on  the  same  passage ;  but  contrast  the  simplicity  of  the  statement  of 
the  Evangelist  with  the  complexity  of  the  later  commentaries.  More- 
over the  mention  of  the  "  reed  "  by  Peter,  which  was  not  required  by  the 
regulation  for  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Azazel  goat,  shows  that  there 
underlies  the  Peter  story  a  sentence  which  must  have  been  very  like 
the  words,  "  They  spat  on  him,  and  they  smote  him  with  a  reed." 

The  reader  who  has  followed  our  exposition  thus  far  will  easily 
continue  it  further  for  himself;  and  will,  I  think,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  current  written  gnosis  upon  it,  is 
responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  originality  which  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  stamped  on  the  Peter  Gospel.  He  will,  for  example^ 
readily  recognise,  with  the  aid  of  his  Septuagint,  the  "  Woe  "  which 
the  Jews  call  down  upon  themselves  in  the  language  of  Isaiah  :t  "  Woe 

*    Ihe  words  "his  side  "  are  from  the  fourth  Gospel.  +  Is.  iii.  9. 
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unto  them,  for  they  have  counselled  rni  ciil  cmtmd  agnin&t  thcw 
^i^e*,"  the  reference  being  betrayed  by  the  language  of  the  writer 
himself,  who  tells  us  that  it  wa8  when  they  saw  that  they  had  done 
fin  ill  iked  itgaimi  Ihansflirs  that  they  thus  cried  out.  The  language 
of  the  prophet  is  slightly  modified,  no  doubt  intentionally.  This 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  else  in  the  Peter 
Gospel ;  the  very  next  words  to  those  which  we  have  quoted  represent 
the  mlera  of  Sodom  as  saying  :  '*  Let  us  bind  the  righteous/'*  a  sen- 
tience which  is  intimately  connected  with  Peter's  **Let  iis  hale  the  Son 
of  God."  But  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  the  interpretation  of  the  fragment  lies.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  document  before  we  proceed  to  build  on  it  important 
conclusions  which  afifect  the  whole  of  the  Gospels ;  how  unfortunat*^ 
that  such  preliminary  work  should  have  been  neglected,  in  the  vain 
hope  to  solve  at  a  stroke  both  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  problems^  or 
the  equally  vain  desire  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Canonical  Gospels. 

But  now  let  us  remove  those  Petrine  statements  which  betray  the 
oae  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  a  gnosis  or  collection  of  testimonies 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  see  what  lies  underneath.  We  shall 
find  that  the  whole  face  of  the  question  is  surprisingly  changed  ;  the 
apparent  originality  of  Peter  has  disappeared.  Let  us  take  a  single 
instance ;  we  will  set  side  by  side  the  corresponding  matter  of  Justin, 
Peter,  and  John  in  one  of  the  central  passages  under  discussion : 
Peter  says  if  ''They  set  him  on  a  seat  of  judgment  (ctJ  KaOi^fmv 
KfHmut^)^  Buying,  *  Judge  righteously,  O  King  of  Israel.*  " 

Justin  says  :  |  '*  As  Isaiah  said  .  •  •  •  they  ask  of  me  now  judg- 
ment, and  venture  to  draw  near  to  God  ....  Yea,  as  the  prophet 
iaid|  They  seated  him  in  mockeiy  upon  a  jiulgment-seat  (tVJ 
j}iV*iroc)>  Aiid  said,  Judge  for  oa,** 

John  says  :  }  "  Pilate  led  Jesus  forth  and  seated  him  [the  words 
mtty  certainly  be  understood   in  this  sense]   on  a  judgment-seat  (jVJ 

We  here  observe  that  Justin  expressly  intimates  the  passage  in 
the  prophet  with  which  connection  is  to  be  made.  It  is  Isaiah  Iviii.  1 
which  we  reftd  in  the  words  **  They  ask  of  me  now  just  jadgment, 
and  delight  to  draw  near  to  God."  That  there  is  an  actual  dopt^n- 
denoe  of  the  supposed  narrative  on  this  passage  is  also  seen  by  the 
extract  from  Peter  (whom  we  have  shown  to  be  a  systematic  pilferer 
of  the  Prophets),  for  Peter  picks  up  the  word  ^*jftst  judgment/' 
which  Justin  has  missed,  and  draws  the  supposed  historical  parallel 
whieh  was  su^ested  by  Justin,  by  attributing  to  the  Jews  the  express 
fiioa  *•  Judge  jit^th/}  O  King  of  Israel."  It  appears,  therefore,  both 
fiom  Justin  8  express  statement  and  from  the  language  as  well  as  the 
tooprn  genesis  of  the  Peter  account,  that  these  new  details  of  the 

*  U  indeed  we  hATo  the  right  reiuling  of  the  SeptnagiDt. 
^  Crmp.  iii.  t  ApoK  i*  35.  I  Chap.  six.  IS. 
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mockery  of  oar  Lord  are  not  independent  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah. 
Semisch's  observation  that  Jnstin  was  referring  to  Isaiah  is  confirmed 
by  the  recovery  of  the  Peter  fragment,  which  by  adding  another 
word-link  from  the  language  of  the  prophet,  proves  that  it  was  a 
popular  quotation  with  early  exegetes. 

But^  it  will  be  said,  is  not  all  this  equally  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  Peter  is  the  source  of  Justin's  language  ?  May  we  not  place 
Peter  between  Isaiah  and  Justin  ?  I  have  no  objection  to  this  theory ; 
but  we  must  test  it,  and,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  way  to  find  the 
source  is  to  subtract  and  set  on  one  side  the  prophetical  detail  which 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  Gospel  story.  If  Peter  lies  behind 
Justin,  the  prophetical  testimony  lies  behind  Peter.  Let  us,  then, 
separate  such  terms  as  may  fairly  be  set  down  as  reflexes  from  Isaiah. 
As  soon  as  we  do  this,  we  find  T^e  have  left  only  the  simple  statement 
that  Christ  was  on  the  judgment-seat ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
what  is  left  in  Jastin  is  in  close  agreement  with  John  as  against 
Peter,  for  Justin  and  John  use  the  term  /3^/ia  for  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  not  Kad'Spa  Kpimw^ ;  and  further,  the  subtracted  matter 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  made  for  a  connection  between  Justin 
and  Peter  is  divergent  in  text  in  the  two  writers.  Justin,  who 
actually  refers  to  the  prophet,  is  farther  from  the  prophet  in  language 
than  Peter  is,  from  whom  he  is  supposed  to  borrow,  though  Peter  says 
nothing  about  the  prophet.  If  we  hastily  conclude  that  Justin  used 
Peter  and  did  not  use  John,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  dilemma  of 
having  to  explain,  on  the  one  hand,  Justin's  convergence  to  John  in 
the  evangelic  part  of  the  story,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  diver- 
gence from  Peter  in  the  prophetical  detail. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  must  not  too  hastily  conclude  that  Jastin 
is  working  over  the  matter  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter ;  he  may  be,  but 
even  then  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  account  is  ''  Christ  set  on  the 
judgment-seat,"  a  primitive  statement  which  is  presupposed  in  the 
prophetic  gnosis  and  is  in  its  language  closely  in  harmony  with  the 
fourth  Gospel.  Upon  this  statement  the  early  interpreters  went  to 
work,  searching  for  Old  Testament  confirmations.  Whether  by  read- 
ing EKaOKTav  for  f/ca0((T€v  (''  th^  set  him  on  the  judgment-seat," 
for  '*  he  set  him  on  the  judgment-seat "),  or  by  some  other  mistake, 
they  made  the  people  responsible  for  what,  in  the  fourth  Gk)spel,  is 
Pilate's  doing,  and  found  the  incident  in  the  passage  of  Isaiah  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above. 

The  nucleus  of  the  incident  is,  therefore,  a  statement  made  by 
some  evangelist  behind  Peter ;  and  the  language  of  the  evangelist  in 
question  was  certainly  in  close  agreement  with  that  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  there  should  be  any  hesitation  in 
admitting  it  to  be  the  fourth  Gospel  itself ;  but  if,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  call  the  source  in  question  simply  x ;  then  we  cannot 
allow  that  Justin  followed   Peter  who  himself  followed  x,   without 
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adniittiDg  that  Jostin  changed  the  langoage  of  bis  source  from  the 
words  of  gospel  a:  to  those  of  the  foarth  Gospel ;  he,  therefore,  was 
acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel ;  bat  if,  on  the  other  liand,  we 
suggest  that  the  discrepancy  between  Peter  and  Justin  ia  dae  to 
Peter,  who  has  changed  the  langnage  of  x  by  the  same  free  handling 
which  he  employed  in  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  by  the 
very  admission  of  habitual  change  on  the  part  of  the  writer  done 
away  with  the  necessity  for  distinguishing  between  x  and  St.  John, 
The  supposed  double  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  turns  out  to  be  the 
fourth  Evangelist  himself. 

Bat  why  multiply  hypotheses  and  documents?  The  whole  pheno- 
mena are  explained  by  the  supposition  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Gnoists ;  these  were  known  both  to  Justin  and  to  Peter.  If  Justin 
in  addition  knew  Peter,  well  and  good  ;  but  such  acquaintance  is  as 
yet  insuflBciently  demonstrated. 

If  I  do  not  examine  in  detaU  other  passages  which  have  been 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Peter 
Gospel  and  of  Justin's  dependence  upon  it,  it  is  because  I  regard 
the  secondary  character  of  the  Peter  Gospel  as  sufficiently  established 
by  the  examination  which  has  preceded.  All  the  apparent  coinci- 
dences between  Peter  and  Justin  involve  a  third  term,  to  wit  the 
gnosis ;  the  existence  of  this  third  term,  to  which  the  similarities 
in  question  may  be  due,  makes  it  diHicuIt  to  establish  conclusively  a 
connection  between  Jnstin  and  l^eter.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  connection  may  yet  be  adequately  proved. 

I  now  pass  on  to  make  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Martineau's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  jVinetceiiih  dnhtry. 

First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  important  arguments  should 
have  been  based  on  incorrect  texts. 

The  following  sentence  from  Dr.  Martineaus  lecture  will  show 
what  1  mean : 

**  Pilate  had  forthwith  sent  to  Herod,  and  asked  leave  thus  to 
dispose  of  the  body,  and  the  king  was  apparently  present  now  to 
bring  his  own  answer,  to  this  efiect,  Brother  Pilate,  by  all  means  let 
it  be  so  :  apart  from  this  request,  we  should  in  any  case  have  bad  to 
bnry  him,  in  observance  of  the  law  (against  leaving  the  corpse 
hanging  after  sundown),  before  the  first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
their  feast/' 

To  this  is  added  the  following  note  : 

*•  Deut*  xxu  T^.  The  law  applies  indifferently  to  any  diuj^  the  whole  stress 
being  hud  on  tbe  h^Jore  aitrnkurn.     The  fragment  siiifts  the  stress  to  the 
af  FnUar^ned  Bread;    and  our  fourth   Gospel   (xix.  31)  to  ^le 
of  ifie  Sahfnil/$. 

I  suppose  that  most  critics  when  they  first  read  the  passage  in 
Peter  upon  which  Dr.  Martineau  builds  his  argument  must  have  felt 
there  was    something    uncanny  about  a  text    which    read    as 


ife^tta 
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follows :  **  For  it  is  written  in  the  law  that  the  sun  go  not  down- 
on  him  that  is  put  to  death,  on  the  day  before  the  Unleavened  Bread, 
which  is  their  Feast."  And  the  suspicion  that  something  was  wrong^ 
in  the  text  was  verified  by  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  manuscript 
was  found  to  have  omitted  several  most  important  words  from  the 
text  which  he  published.  How  many  people  besides  Dr.  Martineau 
he  has  misled  by  his  careless  and  inaccurate  workmanship  it  would 
be  hard  to  guess;  certainly  Dr.  Hamack  has  been  caught  in  tho: 
same  net,  so  that  Dr.  Martineau  is  in  company  which  he  knows  how 
to  appreciate. 

The  passage  should  run  as  follows :  **  It  is  written  in  the  law  that 
the  sun  should  not  go  down  on  him  that  is  put  to  death.  And  PUcUe 
delivered  Rim  to  the  people  on  the  day  before  the  Unleavened  Bread, 
which  is  their  Feast." 

The  correction  thus  made  entirely  upsets  the  argument  involved 
in  Dr.  Martineau's  note ;  the  fragment  has  not  shifted  the  stress  of 
the  law  at  all,  for  the  words  upon  which  the  reasoning  is  built,  belong 
to  a  different  sentence,  and  have  only  a  narrative  connection  with  the 
request  for  the  Burial  of  the  Body.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  this  error  has  influenced  Dr.  Martineau's  argument,  since  the 
corrected  text  was  already  extant  when  his  lecture  was  delivered ;. 
the  errors  were  long  ago  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  the  Academy, 
And  the  text  was  accessible  in  a  facsimile  reproduction.  No  doubt, 
it  was  very  picturesque  to  be  able  to  throw  the  Gospels  of  Peter  andi 
John  into  contiguity  in  a  foot-note  as  having  agreed  in  independent 
modifications  of  a  primitive  enactment,  and  it  was  an  artistic  pre- 
paration for  leading  the  reader  to  the  view  which  evidently  was  im 
the  Doctor's  mind  with  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  two  Gkispels 
from  lost  common  matter;  the  temptation  is  natural  to  write,  a. 
Tendenz-Commentar  or  a  Tendenz-Schrift,  but  we  must  ask  him  to 
correct  his  text.* 

One  cannot  help  thinking,  in  view  of  the  influence  which  a  single 
editor's  blunder  has  acquired,  that  many  of  the  perplexities  and  oon*' 
fusions  which  are  current  in  the  early  Christian  literature  may  ultin> 
mately  be  traceable  to  such  a  simple  explanation  as  the  omission  o£ 
a  few  words  by  a  careless  hand.  Such  considerations  should  make* 
us  all  very  cautious  in  handling  an  argument  of  which  the  textualt 
base  is  confined  to  a  single  passage. 

There  is  another  place  in  which  Dr.  Martineau's  lecture  is  likely  to 
mislead  an  ill-informed  reader  by  means  of  an  inexact  text ;  this 
time  it  is  the  text  of  the  Gospel  that  is  in  error.     We  are  told  that< 

*  The  student  will  be  interested  to  observe  that  Hamack*s  discussion  still  bears,' 
even  in  a  second  edition,  traces  of  the  first  published  and  erroneous  text  of  the 
Gospel,  though  he  has  corrected  his  transcript :  Pilate  stiU  is  assumed  to  have 
delivered  Christ  to  the  soldiers,  though  the  true  text  expresses  the  contrary,  anci 
important  analogies  are  pointed  out  between  Justhi  and  Peter  which  are  based  on  the 
erroneous  reading ! 
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*'to  express  the  rmdttfjf  of  lofs  the  Syooptists  resort  to  the  usual 
phrase  KXvpov  ^iaXXnv ;  the  exceptional  word  Xa)(;tov  used  in. 
the  foarth  Gospel,  is  also  found  in  Justin  Martyrs  reference  to  this 
incident*  Did  he  take  it  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  or  from  the 
Gospel  of  Peter?"  (p,  911.) 

The  rare  word  Xut^/iuc  is  not  used  in  the  fourth  Gospel  at  all,  but 
only  the  common  verb  that  corresponds  to  it  (eAo^ov).  Dr. 
Martinean  was,  of  course,  aware  of  this,  since  on  p.  023  he  tell  us 
that  *'  the  term  used  for  casting  lots  (for  the  garments),  viz*,  Xfi\>40M 
fiiXXitVi  is  unknown  to  the  Canonical  Evangelists^  but  quoted  in 
Justin  and  fonnd  in  our  fragment."  It  is  a  pity  that  this  accidental 
(ionfusion  over  the  text  has  been  introduced  at  the  strongest  part  of 
the  argument,  and  right  in  the  middle  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I 
regard  it  as  certain  that  the  reading  of  Xa^rir;  implies  connec- 
tion between  Justin  and  Peter  either  directly  or  through  a  third 
source  accessible  to  both.  And  it  is  a  pity  to  obscure  the  connection* 
whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  it,  by  an  erroneous  statement. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  should  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Martinean  has 
entirely  erroneous  ideas  with  regard  to  the  early  Christian  literature. 
He  maintains  that  *'  the  early  Church  writings,  other  than  epistolary 
were  all  anonymous ;  '*  and  the  further  inference  is  readily  to  be 
^_^  drawn  from  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  that  where  they  had  ceased 
^H  to  be  anonymous,  they  were  pseudonymous.  I  do  not  think  anything 
'  much  more  astonishing  has  been  said»  for  some  time,  than  thia»  K 
it  means  that  books  or  portions  of  books  are  sometimes  found  with 
no  titles,  we  might  reply  that  they  are  also  found  without  bindings. 
The  external  form  of  a  book  is  accidental.  But  this  is  not  what  Dr. 
^_  Martinean  means.  Ho  is  not  speakiiig  of  the  literary  form  or 
^f  aboeDoe  of  form  which  characterises  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
bttt  of  the  literary  evolution  by  which  the  final  form  is  reached,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  book  grows  from  an  anonymous  fly-sheet  to  a  gospel, 
aud  from  an  unparented  waif  and  stray  of  literature  into  the  dignity 
of  a  great  name.  I  should  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss 
mere  speculative  matters  which  Wlong  really  to  the  secrets  of  Dr. 
Martinean 's  inner  consciousness,  but  happily  he  makes  one  or  two 
f^tat^ments  which  are  capable  of  being  tested  by  an  appeal  to  the 
facts.  Nothing  is  so  medicinal  as  that  simple  process  ;  and  I  may  say 
J  that  it  is  in  reality  the  only  medicine  that  is  good  for  the  disease  of  mere 
^^k  Speculative  Biblical  criticism.  I  have  no  taste  for  pointing  out  mere 
^"  technical  errors,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  what  says  the 
Scripture  (any  sort  of  scripture),  the  time  is  not  wasted  in  securing 
■Q  exactr  testimony. 

Will  Dr.  Martinean  tell  us  how  he  arrived  at  the  following  state- 
tudnt  (p.  9U7)  ? 

**  Both  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  held  a  rank  so  nearly  Canonical 
u  to  appear  in  the  Sinaitic  Codex ;  and  with  them  there  stood,  on 
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leaves  now  lost,  the  Bevelation  of  Peter  just  partially  recovered,  known 
in  the  first  centary  bat  not  named  till  after  the  middle  of  the  second/' 

How  does  he  know  what  stood  on  the  leaves  to  which  he  refers  ? 
Did  he  see  them  before  they  were  lost,  or  has  he  recovered  them  ? 
or  has  any  one  else  seen  them  ? 

Dr.  Martineaa  is  referring,  I  know,  to  six  missing  leaves  in  the  Codex 
Sinaiticns  between  the  end  of  Barnabas  and  the  opening  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  what 
stood  on  these  leaves,  if  indeed  anything  ever  stood  there.  And  this 
speculation  took  the  form,  inter  cdia^  of  a  suggestion  that  the  missing 
leaves  might  perhaps  have  been  occupied  by  the  lost  Apocalypse  of 
Peter,  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canoi).  Indeed  Scrivener  says  of 
this  apparent  blank  in  the  MS.*  :  ''  The  limited  space  would  not  suffice 
for  the  insertion  of  Clement's  genuine  Epistle  .  .  .  but  might  suit 
one  of  the  other  Canonical  books  on  the  list  in  Cod.  Claromontanus, 
viz.,  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  the  Revelation  of  Peter.** 

Perhaps  this  is  the  source  of  Dr.  Martineau's  information  ;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  clear  (1)  that  the  suggestion  is  a  mere  guess ;  (2)  that 
as  a  guess  it  is  an  impossible  one.  For  notice  what  the  Clermont 
Catalogue  says  of  this  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  It  tells  us  that  it  contains 
270  verses.  These  verses  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  equivalent  of 
hexameters,  and  are  normally  reckoned  by  the  scribes  at  16  syllables 
each.  Now  a  single  page  of  the  Sinaiticus  contains  about  70  hexa- 
meters, and  consequently  the  six  missing  leaves  would  require  a 
document  measuring  840  verses,  or  perhaps  somewhat  less.  Only 
about  a  third  of  the  space  in  question  could  therefore  have  been 
occupied  by  the  long-lost  and  now  partially  recovered  Apocalypse 
of  Peter.  Dr.  Martineau  is,  therefore,  convicted  of  guessing  in  his 
desire  to  exalt  uncanonical  or  semi-canonical  books,  and  of  wild 
guessing.  Not  only  so,  but  when  it  is  said  that  the  Revelation  of 
Peter  was  known  in  the  first  century,  but  not  named  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  second,  he  is  again  guessing.  How  is  it  possible  to 
determine  that  a  book  was  known  in  the  first  century  when  there  is 
not  a  shred  of  evidence  at  present  to  carry  it  into  that  century,  or 
that  it  was  current  without  a  name,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
currency  at  all  ?  Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  the  earliest  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  Peter  Apocalypse  is  that  of  the  Muratorian  Canon, 
and  that  it  is  to  this  that  the  Doctor  refers  when  he  speaks  of  its 
being  current  with  a  name  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  ? 
And  have  I  not  the  right  to  contradict  his  statement  by  saying  that 
the  first  reference  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  expressly  calls  it  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter?  There  is  no  objection,  theoretically,  to  its 
existence  as  a  first-century  book ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  proved,  or 
can  he  prove  it?  And  how  is  its  original  title  to  be  recovered? 
Concerning  these  things  we  are  for  the  present  in  the  dark ;  but  do 
*  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament-,**  3rd  edition,  p.  93. 
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not  let  us  pretend  to  be  in  the  light.     It  is  unjust  to  the  reader,  and 
re-acts  iDJarioasly  upon  the  estimation  of  the  writer's  arguments. 

How  is  an  ordlnarj'^  reader  to  estimate  the  accuracy  of  such  a  state- 
ment aa  the  following  (p.  907) :  "  The  letter  bearing  the  name  of 
Baniabas  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  had  a  long 
anonymous  currency  before''  ?  How  is  it  known  that  the  epistle  was 
anonymous  for  the  first  period  of  its  existence  ?  The  MSS.  do  not 
lend  any  support  to  such  a  theory  j  it  is  merely  a  conjecture  on  the 
part  of  critics,  who  were  agreed  that  the  letter  could  not  be  referred 
to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul,  and  therefore  suggested  that 
the  name  might  have  been  afterwards  attached  by  some  well-in  ten. 
tioned  person  belonging,  say,  to  the  Church  at  Alexandria,  But  no 
shadow  of  proof,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  brought  forward  in 
SQpport  of  thi3  conjecture.  It  rests  solely  on  the  presumed  keenness 
of  vision  of  certain  critics  with  regard  to  matters  that  are  out  of  sight. 
But  while  they  normally  treat  such  matters  with  the  hesitancy  of 
language  that  is  appropriate  to  conjecture,  Dr.  Martineau  gives  us 
a  blank  statement  unsupported  by  any  fresh  evidence. 

We  are  farther  told  (p.  9i>7)  that  '*  the  book  of  Mandates  and 
Similitudes  called  the  Shepherd  after  wide  circulation  for  more  than 
a  generation,  was  attributed  by  some  {t\ff.,  the  compiler  of  the  Mura- 
torian  Canon)  to  Hermas,  brother  of  Pope  Pius  the  First  (a.d.  140- 
155),  by  others  (tf.^.,  Origen,  who  deems  it  *  inspired ')  to  the  Hermas 
whom  Paul  greets  in  Romans  xvi.  14."  The  illustration  is  used  in 
support  of  the  thesis  that  books  previously  anonymous  became 
acqaainted  with  their  authors  during  the  period  I  have  named — viz., 
the  second  century.  Now  I  do  not  object  to  the  theory  that  the 
Shepherd  became  acquainted  with  its  author  in  the  second  century,  if 
it  be  understood  that  it  became  acquainted  with  its  author  when  it 
was  written »  which  was  in  all  probability  in  the  second  century.  But 
this  is  not  what  Dr,  Martineau  means.  He  asserts  that  the  book  was 
originally  anonymous.  Now  this  is  simply  impossible ;  a  large 
section  of  the  book  is  autobiography  (part  spiritual  and  part  carnal) ; 
the  author  names  himself  and  his  friends,  the  Church  dignitaries  and 
others  with  whom  he  was  connected,  has  a  non-apocryphal  wife  and 
children,  and  an  equally  non*apocryphal  lady  for  his  former  owner. 
No  one  takes  Origen  serioudy  in  hi^  view  as  to  the  reference  of 
Hermaa  to  the  first  century  ;  but  it  is  at  least  good  enoagh  evidence 
fts  to  the  point  that  it  was  held  to  be  written  by  a  person  named 
Hermas;  and,  indeed,  no  other  construction  is  possible  from  the  book. 
If  Dr.  Martineau  maintains  this  Hennas  to  be  mythiral  or  pseudony- 
,  1D0U8,  by  all  means  let  him  say  so;  it  will  be  easy  to  reply  to  him  ; 
I  certainly  the  book  will  never  be  classed  with  the  pseudonymous 
I  Christian  or  semi-Christian  writings,  which  are  of  an  entirely  different 
I  «tamp,  and  betray  themselves  almost  at  the  first  glance  to  be  non* 
^H    original. 
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I  maintain  then  that  Dr.  Martineau's  treatment  of  the  early 
Christian  literature  is,  wherever  it  can  be  tested^  unjust  and  inaccurate. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  sunrival  from  a  period  of  German  criticism,  which 
Germany  herself  has  happily,  and  probably  for  ever,  left  behind.  But 
I  doubt  whether  any  single  German  critic  ever  went  to  such  sweeping 
denunciations  of  the  genuineness  of  the  mass  of  Christian  literature, 
or  brought  forward  such  bad  instances  in  support  of  his  thesis. 

And  all  this  in  order  to  illustrate  the  theoiy  of  pseudonymous 
gospels,  which  was  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Peter  Gospel,  and 
was  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  major  part  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels,  if,  indeed,  it  were  applicable  at  all.  It  is  a  good  working 
rule,  that  the  postulates  of  an  argument  should  not  be  more  di£Soult 
of  reception  than  the  reasonings  which  lead  to  the  conclusion. 

I  pass  on,  in  the  third  place,  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Martineau  has  fallen 
into  a  grave  inaccuracy  in  his  treatment  of  those  who  have  preceded 
him,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  relation  between  the  Peter  Gospel 
and  the  Gospels  which  underlie  the  text  of  Justin  Martyr.  As  I  have 
said  before,  this  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  question ;  it  is  also  a  point 
in  which  I  am  especially  interested,  as  I  have  succeeded  in  emending 
the  teict  of  the  fragment  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  light  upon  the 
Justin  text,  and  the  emendation  is  generally  held  to  be  the  actual 
reading  of  the  MS.  I  refer  to  the  passage  where  by  reading  avpwfxhv 
for  ivpwjLuv  we  obtain  the  following  sequence : 

*'  Let  us  drag  aicay  the  Son  of  God,  now  that  we  have  obtained 
power  over  Him.  And  they  clothed  Him  with  purple,  and  set  ffim 
on  the  seat  of  judgment,  saying,  Judge  righteously,  O  King  of  Israel'^ 

And  the  corresponding  passage  in  Justin's  ''  Apology  ''  is  that  in 
which  Justin  tells  us  that ''  they  set  him  in  mockery  on  the  judgment- 
seat  and  said.  Judge  for  us."  On  the  interpretation  of  t^e  relation 
between  these  two  passages,  our  view  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Peter 
Gospel  largely  depends.  The  interesting  point  is  that  the  word 
which  Justin  uses  for  '*  mockery  "  is  a  compound  of  the  word  which 
in  the  Peter  Gospel  means  '*  to  drag  about "  (Sta<wpio  for  trvpto)^ 
Dr.  Martineau  boldly  translates  Siatrvpu  as  if  it  were  <Tvp<o ;  but  for 
this  I  can  find  no  support.* 

And  now  to  come  back  to  the  question  from  which  we  started — 

viz.,  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Justin  with 

which  we  have  to  deal.     Dr.  Martineau  says  that  the  inference  that 

Justin  used  the  Gospel  of  Peter  is  "  not  new  in  itself.      In  1851 

Hilgenfeld  found  evidence  in  this  passage  of  Justin's  acquaintance 

with  some  historical  materials  other  than  our  canonical  ScriptureS| 

probably  the    *  Grospel    of   Peter.'       His   suggestion    passed    away 

without  approval.     Forty-two  years  have  elapsed ;  our  fragment  is 

disinterred,  and  there  the  passage  is  !  *' 

*  For  example,  how  are  we  to  render  the  following  passage  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jemsalem : 
dXXA  iia<r^pov<rir  ijfias  '^Wrjyis  re  Kal  *louialoi,  Kal  fa<rty  dn  dSCvarw  ^v  rbp  xpwrbw  ix 
xapdivov  ytwriBrpfU  ?^ 
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Did  Hilgenfeld  refer  this  passage  to  the  Gospel  of  Peter  ?  that  is 
the  question, 

Th*?    work    to    which    Dr.    Marfcineau    alludes,    is    Hilgenfeld'a 

**  Erangelien  Jastin's/'  published  in  1850.     It  will  be  easy  to  coiTect 

^  me,  if  Hilgenfeld  modified  his  opinion   in  a  second  edition  in  1851  ; 

but  as  the  dates  are  bo  near,  I  take  for  granted  that  this  ia  the  work 

to  which  reference  is  made. 

In  this  book  Hilgenfeld  makes  a  close  study  of  the  Gospel  quota- 
tions and  allusions  in  Justin,  with  the  view  of  assigning  them  to  their 
general  authors.  As  Hilgenfeld  was  firmly  persuaded  (and  probably 
not  without  reason)  that  there  was  uncanonical  matter  underlying  the 
language  of  Justin,  and  some  suggestion  was  noticeable  in  his  text  of 
a  book  of  Memoirs  of  l^eter,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  assigned 
the  evangelic  matter  in  Justin,  right  and  left,  to  the  lost  Peter 
Gospel. 

He  gives  a  special  section  (§  33)  to  those  passages  which  relate  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Jesus  ;  the  second  of  these  passages  is 
•  the  one  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called.  Hilgenfeld  points 
oat  the  peculiar  details  of  the  account,  objects  to  the  explanation 
which  had  been  made  by  Semisch,  that  the  story  was  based  on  the 
Canonical  Gospels  plus  an  interpretation  of  Is.  IviiL  2  ("They  ask  of 
me  righteous  judgment'*),  and  finally  concludes  that  Justin  took 
his  account  from  the  lost  **  Acts  of  Pilate "  f  *'  Was  ist  nun 
Wftbrscheinlicher.  als  dass  Justin  eben  aus  den  Acta  Pilati  diesen 
xog  entlehnte  ? ''). 

It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  make  the  reference  to  Hilgenfeld  as 
the  first  person  who  suggested  that  Justin  had  at  this  point  borrowed 
from  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  For  Hilgenfeld  made  no  such  suggestion. 
Farther,  Hilgenfeld  entirely  misunderstood  the  passage,  if  there  be 
connection  between  Justin  and  Peter*  For  he  translates  the  text 
^Justin  in  this  sense,  that  the  Jews  dragged  (so,  for  ^iaavpomc) 
JesQS  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate,  and  appealed  to  Pilate  Ln 
the  words  :  "Judge  for  us*'  (die  Juden  Jesum  vor  einen  Richterstuhl 
schleppten  und  rieten,  Kptvov  v^tlvy  He  certainly  never  suspected 
tliat  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  mockery^  and  that  Jesus  was  the 
person  seated  on  the  judgment-seat.  But  the  fact  is  Semisch  was 
far  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  than  Hilgenfeld* 

Last  of  all.  while  it  is  true  that  Hilgenfeld  named  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  as  one  of  Justin's  Bources,  and  with  good  probability  (though 
the  matter  is  not  by  any  means  cleared  up),  his  idea  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  suggested  by  the  fragment. 
His  Gospel  of  Peter  is  the  Grundschrifl  of  the  Canonical  Mark,  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Ur-Markns ;  but  I  fancy  no  one  is  likely 
to  claim  this  honourable  title  for  our  recovered  fragment. 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  Dr.  Martineau  has,  in  addition  to  many 
Other  eiTors,  a  wrong  impression  of  Hilgenfeld  s  work,  over  which  he 
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exults.  In  concluding  this  correction  of  his  statements,  I  should  like 
to  add  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  giving  credit  so  freely  to 
a  foreign  scholar,  he  had  refrained  from  pointing  out  how  the  dis- 
cussion which  is  going  on  over  these  passages  in  the  trial  of  our  Lord 
had  brought  to  the  front  a  remarkable  exposition,  made  by  Dr*  Drum- 
mond,  of  the  passage  in  St.  John's  Gospel  where  Pilate  brings  Jesus 
out  and  seats  Him  (so,  according  to  Dr.  Drummond,  following 
Whately,  in  a  transitive  sense)  on  a  judgment-seat.  The  evidence  is 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Drummond's  interpretation  now  that 
the  passage  in  the  Peter  Gospel  has  been  added  to  that  in  Justin. 
Dr.  Martineau  ignores  this  most  important  piece  of  research,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  ''  there  is  [i.e.,  in  the  fourth  Gospel] 
a  curious  verbal  approach  to  it  (viz.,  the  Justin  passage),  when  Pilate, 
charged  with  being  no  friend  of  Gsesar,  leading-  Jesus  out,  seated 
himself  on  the  jtufgment'Seat  to  pronounce  the  sentence."  If 
Hilgenfeld's  interpretations  were  to  be  regarded  as  successful  pro- 
phecy, what  are  we  to  say  of  Drummond's,  which  had,  before  the 
recovery  of  the  Peter  Gospel,  received  the  endorsement  of  some  of 
the  most  cai'eful  scholars^  such  as  the  late  Ezra  Abbot,  Dr.  Salmon, 
and  others.  I  hope  Dr.  Martineau  was  not  unwilling  to  have  the 
Gospel  of  John  introduced  as  a  factor  in  the  elucidation  of  Justin ; 
and  in  any  case,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  refer  him  to  what  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  research  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  Theological  Review. 

So  much  for  the  thankless  work  of  fault-finding.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one,  after  examining  the  errors 
into  which  Dr.  Martineau  has  fallen  in  this  article,  to  follow  him  with 
any  confidence  in  matters  where  we  have  no  documentary  tests  for 
his  results,  such  as  the  analysis  of  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  the  Creed.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  interpreted  as  if  I  failed 
to  appreciate  his  discussion  of  some  of  the  questions  involved.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  date  (a.d.  130)  which  he  assigns  for  the 
production  of  the  Peter  Gospel,  though  I  am  not  quite  convinced 
of  it ;  the  argument  for  this  early  date  may  possibly  be  sustained 
from  other  quarters;  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  Dr.  Martineaa 
recognises  the  fundamental  Docetism  of  the  work,  which  some  persons 
have  taken  unnecessary  pains  to  deny ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  date 
finally  assigned  to  the  fragment,  it  certainly  presupposes  earlier 
gospels  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  extended  study  side 
by  side  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
prove  that  these  are  any  other  than  our  primitive  authorities,  the 
Canonical  four. 

J.  Bexdel  Harris. 


LESSING  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 


NOT  long  ago  a  friendly  reviewer  of  a  small  book  of  mine  on  the 
life  and  work  of  Lei»ing  observed  that  in  dealing  with  Lessing's 
adbolarship,  with  that  'knowledge  of  the  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome  which  so  largely  contribated  to  make  him  a  great  originative 
force  in  the  literatnre  of  his  own  coantry,  I  had  not  laid  sufficient 
ilreai  on  the  limitations  of  that  scholarship,  or,  what  my  reviewer 
called,  its  essentially  ''  eighteenth-centary  "  character.     By  which  he 
meant  that  Lessing,  like  most  scholars  of  his  day,  concerned  himself 
with  the  text  of  the  ancient  literature  and  not  with  what  lay  behind 
it|  not  with  that  body  of  legend  and  tradition,  or  the  social  or  his- 
torifial  influences,  which  form  as  it  were  the  soil  out  of  which  literature 
gnwi.     Of  course  it  is  quite  true  that  in  this  respect  Lessing  did 
bdoDg  to  the  earlier,  the  pre-Wolfian,  generation  of  scholarship.     It 
is  also  trae  that  the  fact  was  altogether  a  favourable  one  for  the  work 
be  had  to  do.     His  mission  was  to  create  a  modern  German  litera- 
ture.    For  this  purpose  he  was  obviously  much  better  equipped  in 
boniDg  the  literature  of  the  ancients  as  a  product  of  imaginative  art 
tlmi  aa  a  field  for  scientific  investigation.     Of  course  no  one  who 
kaowa  anything  of  these  investigations,  or  of  the  vast  and  rich  field 
d  inteoreat  .which  they  open  up,  would  dream  of  disparaging  them. 
Nor  do  I.     But  it  is  highly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
tiieie  investigations,  however  full  and  complete,  however  valuable  and 
aaeaiary,  are  not  in  themselves  a  study  of  literature,  and  will  not 
jiald  to  those  who  pursue  them  what  it  is  the  function  of  literature 
to  yield*     They  are  a  branch  of  science,  and  their  main  interest  is 
wrimtjfm;    literature — imaginative,  creative  literature — is  a  branch 
of  affej  and  its  main  interest  is  aesthetic.     Now,  as  everybody  knows, 
db  aotenfeific  interest  has  been  very  keenly  and  almost  exclusively 
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pursued  in  Germany  for  some  two  generations.  And  Germany  is- 
great  in  philology,  great  in  mythology  and  folklore;  but  she  has 
ceased  for  the  present  to  produce,  I  will  not  say  writers  like  Goethe 
or  Lessing,  but  like  our  own  Tennyson  or  Matthew  Arnold — ^poets, 
these,  without  any  very  conspicuous  endowment  of  native  force,  but 
whose  loving  familiarity  with  the  supreme  types  of  literary  art  gave 
them  no  small  measure  of  the  height,' the  dignity,  the  disdain  for 
every  cheap  and  vulgar  success  which  mark  in  all  ages,  in  all  languages, 
and  in  all  materials  the  art  called  classic. 

Yet  if  one  happens  to  hear  the  question  of  higher  education  dis- 
cussed in  Germany,  one  is  pretty  sure  to  find  it  taken  for  granted 
that  German  education  at  the  present  day  is  based  on  the  literature 
of  Greece.  And  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  assertion  that  the  German 
*'  gymnasiast"  of  to-day  is  very  largely  concerned  with  Greek.  But 
what  does  he  get  from  Greek — what  does  he  ask  from  it  ?  Let  me 
here  quote  a  remark  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine  who  has  had  a  large 
practical  experience  as  an  assistant-master  in  one  of  the  historic  public 
schools  in  England,  and  who  has  also  had  unusual  opportunities  for 
making  himself  acquainted  with  German  classical  education.  I  had 
asked  him  what  he  tiiought  of  the  relative  attainments  in  Greek  of  the 
average  English  and  the  average  German  schoolboy  of  the  same  standing* 
His  reply  was  to  this  effect :  "  The  German  schoolboy  will  be  posted  in 
the  latest  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  English 
boy  will  perhaps  be  but  dimly  aware  that  there  is  any  question  in  the 
matter  at  all.  But  if  you  set  them  both  down  to  a  piece  of  unseen 
translation,  the  English  boy  will  leave  the  German  a  long  way  behind.'^ 
Now,  it  is  better,  incomparably  better,  to  be  able  to  read  the  "  Hiad,** 
than  to  know,  or  to  know  that  we  cannot  know,  how  the  "  Iliad  ** 
came  to  be  written.  To  English  readers  this  might  seem  a  truism  of 
a  very  obvious  kind,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  ideas  of  literary  study 
which  have  long  prevailed  in  Germany,  and  which  are  beginning  te 
prevail  in  France,  are  making  themselves  distinctly  visible  in  England 
too.  Thus  we  have  a  scholar  of  the  eminence  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  A* 
Paley,  asserting,  in  his  introduction  to  the  "CEdipus  Ooloneus"  (Cam- 
bridge Texts),  that  without  believing  the  plot  to  be  founded  on  a  solar 
myth  it  is  impossible  to  have  other  than  "a  partial  and  imperfect  con- 
ception "  of  it.  Mr.  Paley  probably  did  not  realise  that  he  was  denying 
to  Sophocles  himself  any  genuine  understanding  of  his  own  play. 
Struck  with  the  importance  and  significance  of  modem  investigations 
into  the  sources  of  literature,  he  confounded  for  a  moment  the 
scientific  interest  of  these  investigations  with  the  aesthetic  interest 
of  a  great  poetic  work — an  interest  always,  surely,  centring  not 
upon  the  raw  material,  but  upon  the  poet's  conception.  And  of  this  we 
may  be  sure — that  the  quickening  and  inspiring  influences  of  Greek 
literature  which  acted  so  conspicuously  and  so  momentously  in  the 
revival  of  German  literature  in  the  last  century  will  never  be  61t^  or 
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coiamaiucated,  by  scliolara  who  see  little  or  nothing  lu  that  literature 
but  the  materials  for  philology  or  folklore. 

I  am  writing  of  the  origins  of  modern  German  literature.  The 
phraae  may  need,  perhaps,  aome  justification.  There  ia  no  such 
thing  as  a  modem  English  literature ;  there  is  no  chasm  between 
Tennyson  and  Chaucer.  But  between  German  literature  in  the  epoch 
of  Lesaing,  and  German  literature  in  the  epoch  of  the  '*  Nibelungenlied  " 
there  is  a  chasm  of  some  600  years,  Not,  of  course,  that  German 
histories  of  literature  are  a  iahida  rasa  for  that  period.  But  if, 
as  was  once  suggested,  all  German  books  likely  to  be  read  outside 
Germany  were  to  be  printed  in  Latin  characters,  then  by  far  tho 
greater  part  of  the  litei'ature — I  speak  of  the  secular  literature — 
of  those  600  years  might  safely  be  left  in  Gothic.  This  is  in  itself 
a  somewhat  singular  fact,  for  the  Germanic  peoples  are  not  notably 
lacking  in  the  literary  impulse,  and  never  have  been.  The  famous 
liorary  of  Charlemagne  contained  a  collection  of  harhara  carminay 
among  which  were  doubtless  some  relics  of  those  ancient  hymns, 
described  as  antiqua  by  so  early  an  authority  as  Tacitus,  who, 
like  a  modem  savant,  is  chiefly  interested  in  them  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  Teutonic  mythology. 

Among  the  luminous  and  pregnant  criticisms  on  German  literature 
of  which  Goethe's  "  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung "  is  full,  he  observes 
that  during  this  long  period  of  barrenness  the  thing  which  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  wanting  to  that  literature  was  substance,  con- 
tents, Inhall — ^and  that,  he  adds,  a  "national'*  Inkidt,  Beside  this 
n?mark  let  us  place  a  sentence  from  the  interesting  *^  Allgemeine 
Litteraturgeschichte "  of  Johannes  Scherr.  **  The  idea  of  Father- 
land,'* he  writes,  '*  must  be  tho  soul  of  every  achievement  of  culture, 
and  henoe  also  the  fundamental  motive  of  literature/'  Now  Germans 
are  at  present  possessed  by  this  idea  of  Fatherland  to  a  degree  which 
b  not  favoarable  to  a  perfectly  clear,  unbiassed  view  of  things ;  yet 
here,  I  thijak,  with  certain  restrictions^  with  certain  explanations, 
Scherr  states  a  very  important  truth.  At  any  rate,  what  be  here 
asserts  is  really  the  unexpressed  background  of  nearly  all  literary 
criticism*  Literature  is  universally  regarded  as  being  something 
peculiarly  national.  How  far  does  the  actual  history  of  literature 
jttstify  this  view  ?     And  can  we  discover  a  rational  basis  for  it  ? 

Let  UB  begin,  in  Lessing's  fashion,  by  considering  what  is  naturally 
and  necessarily  implied  in  the  very  existence  of  literature  as  such. 
We  observe  first  that  the  written  word,  like  the  spoken  word,  implies 
an  audience.  And  by  the  nature  of  that  audience,  by  its  character- 
istic influence  upon  the  person  who  addresses  it,  the  nature  of  his 
Dtteranoe  must,  one  would  think,  be  very  largely  det-ermined.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  may  we  not  say  that  no  great,  worthy,  and  enduring 
work  of  literature  could  ever  be  addressed  save  to  an  audience  which 
the  writer  regarded  with  a  profound  love  and  veneration,  and  which 
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had  power  to  stir  and  sway  to  their  very  depths  the  tides  of  noble 

passion  ?     Now  two  snch  audiences  there  are,  and  only  two :  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  the  great  literatares  of  the  world  have  been  addressed 

to  Fatherland,  or  they  have  been  addressed  to  God.     These  are  the 

august  presences — these,   and  not  Fatherland    alone,    which    have 

hitherto  dominated  all  literature.     Take,  for  instance,  the  literature 

of  Greece,   which   ran   a  course  so  singularly  self -impelled,  so  free 

from  complicating  external  influences,  that  any  true  law  of  literary 

evolution  will  surely  be  mirrored  there  with  singular  clearness.     To 

begin  with  the  Homeric  poems :  little,  comparatively,  as  we  know  of 

the  external  conditions  under  which  they  were  produced,  they  bear 

internal  witness  of  the  most  unmistakable  kind  to  the  fact  that  they 

took  form  among  a  people  who  had  a  proud    and  keen  sense  of 

Achaaan  unity.     It  was  stronger  than  that  which  existed  in  Hellas 

in  the  period  closely  preceding  the  Persian  wars.     But  when  those 

wars  had  roused  the  Hellenic  spirit  into  vivid  life  and  energy,  when, 

in  the  words  of  Mr.  Swinburne — 

"  All  the  lesser  tribes  put  on  the  pure  Athenian  fashion, 

One  Hellenic  heart  was  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  " — 

then  the  second  epoch  of  Greek  literature  began.  It  began  with  a 
poet  who  fought  at  Marathon,  and  with  whom  did  it  end  ?  With 
an  orator  who  fought  at  Chaeronea.  The  Maced6nian  conquerors 
dispersed  Greek  culture  throughout  the  world,  but  they  ended  the 
national  life  of  Greece.  There  was  Hellenism,  but  there  was  no 
longer  a  Hellas.  And  secular  literature,  now  the  pastime  of  courtierB 
and  scholars,  ceased  to  attract  the  noblest  powers  and  ambitions  of  the 
race.  In  what  direction,  then,  did  those  powers  turn  ?  They  turned 
to  the  divine.  It  was  now  that  the  great  ethical  systems  of  antiquity 
began  to  take  shape.  The  illustrious  names  of  the  epoch  are  Zeno, 
Gleanthes,  Chrysippus,  Epicurus,  and  it  was  they  who  handed  on  to 
futnre  generations  the  torch  of  Greek  intellect.  Tet  there  is  one 
poetic  work  surviving  to  us  from  the  Hellenistic  epoch,  one,  no  doubt, 
of  many  that  have  perished,  which  suffices — to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Maha£^ — ^to  redeem  the  whole  literature  of  that  epoch  '^  from 
the  charge  of  mere  artificiality  and  pedantry."  And  what  is  this 
work  ?  It  is  a  hymn,  the  profound  and  majestic  Hymn  to  Zens 
written  by  the  Stoic  Gleanthes.  This  we  owe  to  the  Hellenistic,  the 
denationalised  epoch — this,  and  the  creed  its  author  helped  to 
found,  a  creed  which,  though  Pagan,  was  destined  never  to  be  out- 
worn. 

The  secular  literature  of  Greece  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Bome, 
and  we  find  the  flowering  time  of  the  latter  coinciding  with  the 
final  establishment  of  Roman  unity  and  power.  That  unity  was 
dissolved,  that  power  dethroned,  and  that  literature  perished.  But 
when  the  flood  of  barbarism  which  had  submerged  the  ancient  oiyili- 
sation  began  to  sink,  then,  one  by  one,  like  ialands  above  the  waste  of 
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'waters,  the  different  European  nationalities  made  their  appearance. 
There  began  t«  be  an  England,  a  France^  a  Germany.  And  then,  and 
not  till  then,  there  began  to  be  an  English,  a  French,  a  German  litera- 
ture. There  was  not  indeed  then,  or  for  long  afterwards,  an  Italy,  thoagh 
there  was  an  Italian  literature.  But  there  were  in  Italy  many  centres 
of  an  intense  municipal  patriotism.  There  was  a  Milan,  a  Florence,  a 
Pisa,  and  literature  and  art  found  there  the  soil  in  which  they 
coald  strike  root  and  grow.  But  was  there,  then,  no  literature  in 
the  preceding  ages  of  tumult  and  dissolution  ?  There  was  a  litera- 
iure,  majestic  and  impressive  to  the  utmost  height  ever  reached 
by  the  human  spirit,  but  it  was  not  a  secular  literature  addressed  to 
Fatherland,  it  was  a  religious  literature,  addressed  to  God.  This 
was  the  age  which  saw  the  development  of  the  hymnology  and  the 
liturgy  of  the  Christian  Church.  That  was  the  direction  in  which 
literary  power  then  went,  and  if  we  seek  for  a  poetic  work  which  may 
stuid  as  a  type  of  the  most  serious,  the  most  impassioned,  the  most 
central  utterance  of  the  time,  we  shall  no  more  think,  let  us  say,  of 
the  **  Hero  and  Leander ''  of  Musa^as,  lovely  as  it  is,  than  in  a 
prefvions  age  we  should  think  of  the  **  Idylls  "  of  Theocritus.  W© 
rfiall  think  of  the  **  Te  Deum,"  of  the  *'  Veni,  sancte  Spiritus,"  or  of 
the  tremendous  heart-shaking  rhythm  of  Bernard  of  Cluny. 

And  now  to  fix  our  eyes  on  Germany  alone.  Only  in  one  spot 
amid  her  chaos  of  warring  tribes  did  the  eye  of  Tacitus  discern  the 
beginnings  of  anything  like  a  national  organisation.  The  name 
'*  Snevi,'*  he  tells  us,  unlike  the  other  names  noted  by  him,  was 
applied  not  to  one  tribe  or  clan  but  to  a  kind  of  military  confederacy. 
Some  century  or  so  after  Tacitus,  however,  events  of  profound 
importance,  which  have  never  found,  and  never  will  find,  an  historian, 
began  to  be  accomplished  in  the  obscurity  of  the  German  forests. 
When  Germany  again  emerges  into  historic  bght  a  great  change  has 
taken  place.  Clans  have  grown  together  and  become  nations,  the  old 
tribal  names  have  largely  disappeared,  and  instead  of  them  we  hear 
now  of  Saxons ^  Bavarians,  Alamanni,  or  they  win  a  wider  significance 
like  that  of  the  Lombards  or  the  Goths,  That  new  and  powerful 
sentiment  which  the  Germans  brought  into  European  politics,  the 
sentiment  of  TreiiCt  of  passionate  fidelity  to  a  personal  leader,  suffers 
Doihing  in  these  changes.  With  every  advance  in  centralisation,  the 
kingly  power  is  strengthened  and  consolidated.  Germany  hitherto 
had  been  on  her  defence  against  Rome.  Now  the  situation  is 
reversed,  Home  is  the  defender,  Germany  the  aggressor.  With 
centmlisation  has  come  power,  the  power  which  broke  in  pieces  the 
civilisation  of  the  south,  and  which  made,  if  ever  anything  made,  a 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  history. 

After  this  amazing  triumph  one  might  have  looked  for  the  speedy 
Ibrmfttton  of  a  great  and  united  German  Empire,  But  for  a  time 
many    caaaes  conspired   to   prevent  this  consummation.     Religious 
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differences  were  amongst  the  principal.  Many  of  the  German  clans 
or  confederacies  were  Arian,  others  orthodox,  others  heathen,  or  half 
Christian,  half  heathen.  Add  to  this,  that  the  very  power  and 
dignity  which  the  centralising  movement  had  conferred  upon  the 
German  leaders  made  further  steps  in  the  same  direction  increasingly 
difficult  after  a  certain  limit  had  been  reached. 

But  the  time,  of  course,  did  come  when  the  conception  of  a  strong 
and  united  Germany  became  an  object  of  policy,  and  in  great  measure 
an  attained  object.  We  may  set  it  down  as  having  been  first  con- 
sciously pursued  in  the  tenth  century,  the  period  of  the  great  Saxon 
Emperors.  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otto  the  Great  building  an  impreg- 
nable rampart  of  German  valour  against  the  deluge  of  Hunnish 
barbarism ;  Otto  11.  besieging  Paris,  and  restoring  Lothringen  to  the 
Reich ;  Otto  III.,  the  *'  World's  Wonder,"  with  his  soaring  imagination, 
the  German  and  the  Greek  mingled  in  his  blood,  who  took  the  insignia 
of  empire  from  the  dead  hands  of  Charlemagne — this  great  dynasty 
lefb  a  legacy  of  aspirations  and  memories  which  sank  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  German  people.  Giesebrecht  notes  that  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Otto  the  Great  that  the  word  Devische  was  first  used  in 
official  documents  to  signify  the  mass  of  German-speaking  peoples,  a 
memorable  landmark  indeed. 

Under  the  Franconian  Emperors  the  same  movement  went  on,  and 
we  note  here  a  decisive  token  of  the  height  it  had  reached  in  the 
expression  "  Teutonica  Patria,"  first  used,  and  used  by  two  indepen- 
dent annalists,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  But  that 
epoch  was  marked  by  an  historic  event  from  which,  as  from  a  fountain 
head,  we  can  trace,  down  the  history  of  Germany,  a  long  sequence  of 
barren  and  devastating  warfare,  of  rebellion  and  anarchy,  of  oppres- 
sion and  plunder,  of  the  encouragement  of  all  lawless  and  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  all  lawful  power.  In  1075  a  German  Emperor  was  summoned 
to  give  an  account  of  his  government  before  the  Court  of  Home.  For 
long  the  German  Emperors  had  encouraged  the  authority  and  increased 
the  territory  of  the  Church  in  Germany,  hoping  thus  to  check  and 
balance  the  growing  power  of  the  secular  princes.  The  fruits  of  this 
short-sighted  policy  were  now  evident.  Henry  IV.,  treating  the 
summons  of  the  Pope  with  contempt,  was  forced  to  expiate  his  contu- 
macy in  dust  and  ashes.  And  henceforth  the  prime  object  of  Papal 
policy,  policy  successfully  pursued  for  many  centuries,  was  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  a  strong  central  power  in  Germany.  But  the  national 
impulse  once  given  could  not  be  subdued  by  one  defeat.  The  prede- 
cessor of  Henry  IV.  had  made  and  unmade  Popes  at  will,  and  the 
Pope  who  brought  a  German  Emperor  to  the  dust  at  Canossa  himself 
died  in  defeat  and  exile.  It  was  not  until  the  tragic  ruin  of  the 
great  House  of  Hohenstaufen  that  fortune  finally  declared  against  the 
hope  of  German  unity,  a  hope  which  even  then  continued  for  many  a 
generation  to  haunt  the  imagination  of  the  German  people,  embodied  in 
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thftt  strange  and  significant  legend  of  the  great  Hahenstaufen  Emperor, 
nUve  in  Ms  mountain  sepulchre  and  waiting  but  the  fulness  of  the 
time  to  awaken  from  his  enchanted  sleep,  and  drive  out  the  oppressors 
and  robbers  who  had  made  the  *'  Teutonica  Patria  "  their  victim  since 
hia  death. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Ilohenstaufens  that  Germany  began  to 
possess  a  great  national  literature*  And  it  is  not  perhaps  idle  to  note 
that  while  Tacitus  found  the  first  indications  of  a  national  orgamsatiou 
in  the  "  Suevi,"  it  was  Swabia,  the  home  of  that  organisation,  which 
gave  to  Germany  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors,  under  whom  Germany 
reached  her  highest  pitch  of  unity  and  power,  and  it  was  Swabia 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  poetic  movement  of  the  time.  Out 
of  that  movement  issued  a  literature  of  heroic  greatness,  a  literature 
which  was  the  indisputable  authentic  product  of  the  German  spirit 
and  of  a  German  nationality. 

To  have  produced  such  a  king  as  Barbarossa,  and  such  a  poem  as 
the  *'  Kibelungenlied/'  was  to  have  taken  a  step  towards  national 
self-consciousness  which  could  never  be  retraced.  The  word 
*'  Teutonica  Patria "  had  been  uttered,  and  had  become  more  than 
a  word.  Yet,  even  in  the  full  glory  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period,  it 
was  evident  that  the  realisation  of  this  idea  was  to  be  left  for  other 
times  and  other  men.  When  Henry  VX»  conquered  Sicily  in  1194, 
every  German  province  sent  its  contingent  to  his  army.  When,  forty 
years  later,  his  son,  the  wizard  Emperor  Frederick  U,  set  forth  to 
aubdne  rebels  in  Lombardy,  his  main  reliance  was  on  the  Saracen 
troops  with  whom  he  had  surrounded  himself,  and  who  had  this 
essential  superiority  over  Germans^  that  they  were  proof  against  ex- 
cODununication.  And  when,  in  1239,  this  terrible  sentence  was 
launched  against  himself,  the  ferment  which  took  place  all  over 
Germany  showed  what  a  blow  had  been  struck.  '*  Robbers  rejoiced," 
aays  a  contemporary  annalist,  '*  plooghshai-es  were  turned  to  swords, 
i&d  pruning  hooks  to  spears."  Aided  by  the  all-impoi-tant  fact  that 
the  Empire  was  elective,  not  hereditary,  the  Papacy  had  by  this  time 
succeeded  in  driving  a  hundred  lines  of  cleavage  through  the  heart  of 
the  nation.  That  Germany  should  be  wholly  subdued  was  not 
written  in  the  book  of  fate,  but  henceforth  for  many  centuries  Pope 
and  Kaiser  oould  do  nothing  but  mutually  enfeeble  each  other,  and 
a^;randise  the  petty  princes  and  feudal  lords  whose  minute  territories 
and  boundless  pretensions  made  tlie  future  work  of  consolidation  one 
of  such  infinite  difficulty. 

The  history  of  this  disastrous  conflict  is  the  history  of  Germany 
for  600  years  ;  and  in  those  dismal  centuries  German  literature,  which 
had  produced  the  **  Nibelungenlied'*  and  the  '*  Song  of  Gudrun/*  the 
**  Pansival "  and  the  **  Tristan,"  withered  well-nigh  to  death.  By 
which,  ua  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
German   histories  of  literature   are   a   blank   for  this  period.     But 
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certainly  the  best  powers  of  the  nation  did  not  then  go  into  literature, 
as  that  word  is  commonly  understood.  They  did  precisely  what  we 
have  seen  them  do  in  the  period  intervening  between  the  fall  of 
Greece  and  the  rise  of  Bome,  and  again  in  the  period  intervening 
between  the  fall  of  Bome  and  the  emergence  of  the  modem  European 
nationalities.  They  turned  to  religion.  Now  was  the  time  of  Tanler 
and  the  mystics,  now  was  the  time  of  the  religious  and  didactic  verse 
of  the  Meistersinger.  The  Beformation,  essentially  a  national  move- 
ment, would  doubtless  have  led  to  the  growth  of  a  great  national  litera- 
ture ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  poetry  of  the  typical  Meistersinger,  Hans 
Sachs,  and  in  the  dramatic  movement  which  roughly  coincided  with  the 
great  Elizabethan  period  in  England,  the  promise  of  such  a  literature 
is  distinctly  visible.  But  the  fresh  struggle  with  the  Papacy,  which 
culminated  in  the  devastations,  the  incredible  horrors,  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  drowned  this  bright  promise  in  a  sea  of  blood.  From 
the  time  of  Hans  Sachs  to  the  time  of  Lessing,  German  literature,  as 
it  is  commonly  understood — that  is,  secular  literature,  was  at  the 
lowest  depth  of  insignificance  and  feebleness.  And  again,  true  to  the 
thesis  with  which  I  introduced  this  somewhat  too  prolonged  retrospect, 
it  was  now  that  the  great  hymnology  of  the  Lutheran  Church  took 
shape — the  names  which  really  ennoble  and  illuminate  the  period 
are  not  those  of  Opitz  and  Hoffmanswaldau,  they  are  those  of  Gerhaidt 
and  Paul  Fleming. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  signed  in  1648,  marked  in  truth  not  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  nor  the  close  of  any  war,  but  it  was 
a  notable  crisis  and  turning-point  in  a  much  longer  war,  the  war  in 
which  Germany  suffered  her  first  defeat  at  Canossa,  and  won  her  final 
victory  at  Sedan.  After  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  North  Germany, 
Protestant  Germany,  may  be  regarded  as  practically  independent,  and 
the  time  when  this  assertion  of  the  national  idea  in  politics  and  reb'gion 
should  evoke  a  corresponding  outburst  of  energy  in  literature  was 
approaching.  But  the  final,  the  decisive,  stimulus  to  this  literature 
was  still  to  come.  The  tortured  nation,  jus^t  released  to  light  and 
freedom,  was  yet  to  feel  something  of  the  pride  and  glory  as  well  as 
of  the  agony  and  desolation  of  war.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  had 
been  a  war  of  desperation,  waged  very  largely  for  Germany  by  non- 
German  powers,  and  ceasiug  only  when  both  parties  were  saigrUs  d 
hlanc.  But  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great  were  wars  of  consolidation, 
wars  of  mighty  achievement  and  mightier  promise. 

The  form  of  a  German  nationality  was  indeed  still  to  seek  and 
was  hardly  thought  of.  Yet  it  is  substantially  true  to  say  that  at 
that  time  Prussia  was  Germany  and  carried  the  fortunes  of  Germany. 
When  Frederick  the  Great  drove  the  Croat  before  him  at  Leuthen 
or  the  French  at  Bossbach,  every  German  was  prouder  of  the  name 
he  bore.     Here  again,   for  the  first  time  for  many  a  century,  a 
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*•  Tantoziicd  Patria  "  began  to  take  visible  shape  before  the  eyes  of 
Eorope,  and  Frederick  the  Hohenstaufen,  as  the  old  legend  prophesied, 
returns   to   earth  in  the  person   of  another  Frederick,  Frederick  the 
Hohenzollem.      And  if,  as  seems  to  be  now  made  out,  the  personality 
round   which  the  legend  originally   gathered  was  not  that  of  the 
rugged  old  Crusader,    Frederick  Barbarossa,   but  his  grandson,  the 
humanist   Emperor,  the  philosopher,  Frederick  the  Second,  then  the 
new  aratar  was  not  very  unlike   the  old  one*     Frederick  the  Great, 
toOj  was  subtle,  mocking,  sceptical,  accoraplishedj  fall  of   intellectual 
life,   a  passionate   lover  of  culture  in  every  fomi.     But  he  happily 
lacked  that  strain  of  moral  depravity,  the  vicious  self-indulgence,  the 
fantastic  cruelty   which    stained    the   character  and    career  of    the 
Hohenstaufen,   and  beneath  his  veneer   of  French  polikssc  and  persi- 
flage he  had  many  of  the  &tern  virtues  of  Barbarossa*     In  particular 
he  had  his  love  of  justice,  his  resolve  that,  cost  what  it  mighty  justice 
and   law   should    prevail   throughout  his  dominions.     The   meanest 
Prussian  who  was  wronged  might  make  his  direct  personal  appeal  to 
Frederick,  just  as  men  did  when  Barbarossa's  shield  swung  high  above 
his  tent  in  the  fields  of  Lombardy.     As   a  lawgiver,  as  a  conqueror, 
as  a  reformer,  he   dominates  the  whole  history  of  his  day,  and  he 
rightly  enjoys  that   title  of  "  Great "  which  is   never  granted  save  to 
monarcfas  who  have  been  illustrious  both  in  government  and  in  arms. 
If  one  should  wish  to  see  a  veritable  concrete  example  of  what 
the  influences  of  the  hour  and  of  the  man  did  for  German  literature 
I   think  we  may  find  it  in  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  two   qaotatious 
from    the  works  of  a  single  writer,  the  poet  Gleim.     Gleim   was  a 
considerable  literary  6gure  in  his  time,  though  he  is  little  heard  of 
now.      He  wrote  with  eminent  success  in  the   fashion  described  as 
'*  Anacreontic  '* — elegant,  dexterous,  and  lifeless — which  at  that  time 
infetjted  all  German  poetry.    Roses,  kisses,  wine;  wine,  kisses,  roses — 
joo  have  only  to  supply  a  certain  vapid  connective  medium  and  there 
are  German  Anacreontics  : 

**  Ko^en  xjfliicke,  Rosten  bliibo, 

Morgen  iat  nicbt  heut ! 
Keine  Stande  1as.*»  entfliehn, 

Fluchtii^  ist  die  Zeit !  \ 

Triiiko,  kilitse  i     Sieh  es  ist 

Heut  gelcprgenheit  ! 
Weisst  du,  wo  du  morgen  bist  T 

FLiichUg  ist  die  Zeit." 

There  is  Gleim,  the  **  Anacreontiker/'  But  listen  now  to  Glelm  in 
the  character  of  a  Prussian  Grenadier,  Gleim  when  his  spirit  bad  been 
fired  by  the  tremendous  events  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  he 
became  the  Tyrla^us  of  Prussia: 

**  Wa*  belfen  WafFcn  und  Gciscbutz 
Im  ungfrecbten  Krieg  / 
Gott  donuerte  bei  Lowosltz 
I'nd  Qnser  war  der  Sieg  I 
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Und  weigern  sie  auf  diescn  Tag 

Den  Frieden  vorzuziehn, 
So  sttirme  Friedrich  erst  ihr  Prag 

Und  dann  f  Uhr  uns  nach  Wien  I " 

Surely  we  have  here  passed  with  one  stride  into  another  world  of 
feeling  and  of  utterance.  Not  for  centuries  had  that  note  resounded 
in  the  German  language,  that  note  of  passion  and  power.  To  quote 
that  is  to  show  at  one  glance  what  Frederick  the  Great  did  for  German 
literature.  He  awakened  it  by  the  cannon  of  Bossbach.  What  does 
it  miatter  that  he  never  thought  that  literature  worthy  of  the  slightest 
direct  encouragement — that  to  the  last  he  consistently  despised  and 
ignored  it  ?  German  literature  in  the  hands  of  Lessing  and  his  con- 
temporaries was  little  likely  to  wither  under  the  frown  of  royalty. 
One  may  even  say^  so  profound,  so  naturally  and  inevitably  beneficent 
is  the  action  of  a  great  personality^  that  IVederick  helped  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  as  much  by  his  contempt  as  he  could  have  done 
by  his  favour.  Power  evokes  power,  the  scornful  glance  of  the  great 
king  was  a  summons  and  a  challenge.  The  ''  Teutonica  Patria  "  sent 
a  man  to  answer  it,  and  that  man  was  Lessing.  ^^ 

It  is  mainly  of  Lessing  that  I  wish  to  treat,  but  of  which  Lessing, 
of  which  side  of  Lessing's  manifold  activity  ?  Travel  back  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  day  of  great  beginnings,  by 
what  road  we  will,  and  again  and  again  we  shall  find  Lessing  as 
a  pioneer  at  the  head  of  it.  He  who  reads  **  Modem  Painters,"  reads 
Lessing ;  he  who  reads  '^  Essays  and  Reviews,"  reads  Lessing.  Let 
us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  Lessing  as  the  source  of  the  movement 
"which  produced  the  last-named  of  these  two  epoch-making  books. 
When  he  found  himself  forced  to  take  part  in  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  his  day,  Europe  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps — ^there 
was  on  the  one  hand  a  barren  and  shallow  Deism  for  which  revelation 
simply  meant  imposture,  and  there  was  on  the  other  hand  a  Bibli- 
olatry  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  fetish  worship,  which  wrote 
above  the  portals  of  Christianity,  **  Reason  abandon,  ye  who  enter 
here.''  How  quickly  and  how  completely  have  these  schools  become 
things  of  the  past,  how  spectral  and  unreal  is  the  kind  of  existence 
which  either  of  them  still  continues  to  enjoy  !  It  is  primarily  to 
Lessing  that  we  owe  the  immense  advance  in  religious  insight  which 
has  made  a  Voltaire  or  a  Goeze  alike  impossible  among  men  of  culture 
at  this  hour.  And  it  is  very  noticeable  that  Lessing  had  the  pene- 
tration to  anticipate  one  particular  development  which  was  not  reached 
for  more  than  a  century  later.  Writings  like  those  of  Dr.  Mivart 
among  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  authors  of  "  Lux  Mundi  '^  among 
Anglicans,  have  revealed  a  remarkable  and  hitherto  unsuspected 
harmony  between  what  is  called  "  Catholic  "  theology,  the  **  Oatiiolic" 
conception  of  Christianity,  and  the  freest  application  of  critical 
methods  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  I  venture  to  think  the 
announcement  of  this  harmony  the  most  significant  event,  the  most 
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pregnant  with  momentoas  oonsoquence,  which  has  tsken  place  in  tha 
relig'ious  history  of  this  day  and  land.  Yet  it  was  clearly  announced 
a  hundred  years  ago  by  Leasing,  lie  saw  that  this  ulliance  was  a 
nataral  and  necessary  one,  he  saw  that  it  must  take  place.  "  There 
was  a  Christianity  before  there  was  a  New  Testament."  That  was 
the  ground  taken  hy  Lessing  for  his  criticism  of  the  Scriptures ;  it 
was  the  ground  on  which  he  defied  the  Lutheran  Consistorium  ;  and 
it  was  distinctly  Catholic  ground.  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  is 
that  in  this  country,  where  Lessing's  great  work  of  literary  criticism, 
the  **  Laocoon,"  has  been  so  abundantly  dealt  with  by  translators, 
annotators,  and  editors,  so  little  attempt,  cornparativelyj  has  been 
made  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  English  readers  his  equally  pro- 
found and  stimulating  religious  thought.  Many  and  many  a  time  I 
think  those  who  are  in  search  of  a  link  between  the  scientific  intellect 
and  religious  faith  will  find  that  the  very  word  which  is  capable  of 
forming  that  link  has  been  uttered  with  incomparable  force  and  depth 
Cif  in^ght  by  Lessing, 

Bat  it  is  not  with  Lessing  as  the  critic,  it  is  with  Lessing  as  the 
creator,  that  the  student  of  literature  is  mainly  concerned.  And  even 
here  we  have  more  than  one  Lessing  to  deal  with.  There  is  the 
Lessing  of  the  lyrics^  and  there  is  the  Lessing  of  the  dramas.  And 
these  are  very  different  writers  indeed.  The  lyrics,  I  venture  to  say, 
ane  read  at  this  day  by  no  human  being,  unless  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  read  everything  that  a  writer  of  such  eminence  has  produced 
They  are  simply  the  dreary,  artificial,  imitative  products  of  the 
**  Anacreontic  "  school,  dashed  occasionally  with  a  satire  of  a  rather 
**  derb  "  qualityi  but  rarely  giving  us  a  note  of  music  or  a  stroke  of 
imagination.  And  they  are  curiously  deficient  in  that  feeling  for 
nature  which  was  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  new  epoch. 
Like  Socrates,  Lessing  thought  he  had  '*  nothing  to  learn  from  fields 
and  trees,  but  from  men  in  the  city."  "  When  you  go  to  the  fields/* 
he  said  to  his  friend,  the  poet  of  nature,  Kleist,  *'  I  go  to  the  coffee* 
bouse*"  But  with  *•  men  in  the  city"  Lessing  was  thoroughly  at 
home.  The  dramas — I  do  not  speak  of  the  works  of  Lessing^s  'prentice- 
hand,  but  of  the  fruit  of  his  ripened  powers — can  be  neglected  by  no 
one  who  desires  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  European  culture. 
They  hold  the  stage  in  Germany  to  this  day,  and  in  them  Lessing 
speaks  in  that  manner  in  which  the  great  works  of  literature  are 
written,  the  manner  which  can  never  grow  antiquated,  which  is  fresh 
and  new  in  Homer,  and  fresh  and  new  in  Tennyson,  because  it 
springs  direct  from  the  sincere  vision  and  the  creative  passion  of  the 
f  «rtist* 

TTie  fact  is,  that  it  was  the  hour  of  the  drama  in  Germany,  and 
It  was  not  the  hour  of  the  lyric.  England,  France^  Italy,  Spain,  had 
produced  dramatic  literatures  of  great  and  native  power.  Germany 
IumI  begun  to  move  in  this  direction  after  the  Reformation,  and  the 
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same  impalse  reappeared  wheD  movement  was  once  more  possible. 
Whenever  we  see  any  literary  stir,  any  debate  and  effort,  going  on  in 
Germany  at  this  time,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  concerned  with  the 
drama.  The  movement  had  penetrated  even  into  the  little  Saxon 
town  where  Lessing  was  bom.  The  schoolmaster  there,  Heinitz, 
greatly  to  the  alarm  of  that  very  Puritanical  community,  lectured  his 
pupils  on  the  drama,  and  even  prepared  pieces  for  them  to  act  on  days 
of  festival.  Yet  no  region  of  literature  could  have  offered  a  more 
unpromising  field  than  that  to  which  so  many  of  the  finest  minds  in 
Germany,  obeying  the  sway  of  some  profound  impulse,  turned  at  this 
time.  Lessing  declares  in  plain  terms  that  Germany  possessed 
neither  audiences,  authors,  nor  actors.  The  playhouse  was  usually  a 
wooden  booths  the  audiences  were  rude  and  uncultivated,  or  if  culti- 
vated, still  ruder.  It  was  the  habit  of  fashionable  people  to  sit  in 
the  two  front  rows  and  raise  such  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  as  to 
obscure  the  stage  from  the  rest  of  the  audience,  a  form  of  diversion 
which  some  apparently  yearn  to  make  feasible  in  the  present  day. 
The  performance  itself  was  either  a  piece  of  stupid  buffoonery,  or  one 
of  the  mechanical  productions  of  the  pseudo-French,  the  Gk)ttsched, 
school,  in  which  your  drama  was  turned  out  in  obedience  to  an  un- 
varying scheme,  the  lover  and  the  lady,  the  soubrette,  the  valet,  and 
the  clown,  playing  their  part  with  dreary  regularity.  As  for  the 
actors,  if  we  find  among  them  now  and  then  a  Neuber,  an  Ackermann, 
an  Eckhoff,  the  mass  of  the  company  were,  in  Lessing's  language, 
people  ''  without  knowledge,  or  cultivation,  or  talent :  here  a  master- 
tailor,  there  a  thing  that  a  couple  of  months  ago  was  a  washerwoman.'' 
But  perhaps  the  most  convincing  sign  of  the  absolute  dearth  of  poetic 
feeling  which  prevailed  in  the  German  drama,  and  in  German  poetry 
generally,  is  the  addiction  of  the  poets  of  the  day  to  the  rhymed 
alexandrine.  This  was  in  German^  as  in  French,  the  accepted  and 
usual  vesture  for  high  tragic  themes,  as  prose  was  for  comedy.  Now 
in  French,  pace  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  rhythm  of  the  language 
lends  itself  well  to  that  metre — the  prolonged,  continuous,  elastic 
sweep  of  the  line  has  a  rhythmical  effect  of  a  very  satisfying  kind. 
But  in  a  strongly  accented  language  like  German,  the  rhymed 
alexandrine  becomes  absolute  doggerel. 

*'  O,  Bern  I  O,  Vaterland  I    Ja,  ja  Dein  grosser  Geist 
FUr  Bern  ezeugt  weiss  nicht  was  minrire  Sorge  heisst. 
Wie  selig,  Henzi,  ists  fUrs  Vaterland  sich  gramen, 
Und  sein  verlomes  Wohl  freiwilligaaf  sich  nebmeni 
Doch  sei  nicbt  ungerecbt,  und  glaube  dass  in  mir 
Anch  Scb^eizerblat  nocb  fliesst  und  wirket  wie  in  Dir/' 

This  was  the  vehicle  for  tragedy  when  Lessing  began  to  write, 
the  vehicle  in  which  he  himself  wrote  some  of  his  early  pieces !  And 
from  that  fact  alone  a  discerning  critic  will  understand  the  abjeoi 
condition  of  dramatic  poetry  which  then  prevailed.     But  the  stir  of 
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life  was  there,  and  a  Bingle  geaeratioEi  saw  a  strikmg  change,  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  strength  of  a  single  man. 

Oar  own  English  drama  of  to-day  is  far  from  being  in  so  deplorable 
a  condition,  yet  it  seems  to  be  generally  felt  tbat  something  better 
might  be  expected  of  it ;  there  is  certainly  something  of  the  same 
iateliectnal  stir  and  movement,  the  same  search  for  new  principles, 
and  the  same  tendency  to  arraign  old  ones  before  the  bar  of  criticism* 
Qaite  recently  a  number  of  distinguished  authors  in  the  department 
of  poetry  and  fiction  complied  with  the  invitation  of  a  popular  news- 
paper to  state  the  reasons  why  they  did  not  write  plays.  They 
complied  in  a  manner  very  slightly  instructive.  Apparently  when  a 
saoceasful  novelist  is  asked  why  he  does  not  write  plays^  the  last 
thing  he  thinks  of  replying  is,  "  Because  I  don^t  know  how/'  Let 
08  tnni  to  the  example  of  Leasing.  Here  was  a  writer  who  found 
the  German  drama  in  the  lowest  condition  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  and  who  made  it  a  classical  literature,  fit  for  the  stage  and 
fit  for  the  study*  What  was  hiB  training  ?  What  were  the  influences 
which  shaped  his  inborn  dramatic  genius  ?  I  think  we  shall  find 
that  the  fouodfitions  of  his  subsequent  achievements  were  laid  in  his 
student  days  at  Leipzig,  Here  it  happened,  fortunately  for  Gtermany, 
but  to  the  intense  alarm  and  distress  of  his  parents,  that  Lessing 
fell  in  with  the  famous  actress-manager,  Frau  Neuber,  who  had 
brought  her  company  to  that  city.  He  had  already  been  powerfully 
attracted  by  the  dramatic  literature  of  Rome ;  in  his  school-days  at 
Ueiasen  he  had  lived,  he  tells  us,  in  the  world  of  Plaotns  and 
Terence.  The  world  of  the  imitation -French  plays,  which  mainly 
composed  the  repertoire  of  Frau  Neuber  and  her  company,  was  not 
at  all  unlike  this,  and  it  was  with  wonder  acid  delight  that  Lessing 
saw  it  visibly  incorporate  before  him*  He  saved  and  he  slaved  to 
get  admission  to  the  theatre ;  he  sought  out  the  members  of  the 
ootapany  and  became  intimate  with  them.  He  drudged  for  them  - 
he  translated  and  adapted  French  plays  for  them— an  invaluable 
piece  of  practical  training.  The  world  behind  the  scenes  had  no 
disillusionment  for  him,  for  behind  the  means  of  the  illusion  he 
sought  its  laws.  He  read,  reflected,  questioned,  compared ;  he  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dramatic  literatures,  not  of 
France  only,  but  of  Spain  and  Italy.  He  assisted  at  rehearsals  ;  ere 
long  his  advice  and  suggestions  were  eagerly  sought ;  he  became  a 
kind  of  informal  stage-manager,  and  had  abundant  opportunities  for 
turning  to  practical  account  the  theories  he  was  developing  and  the 
immense  book- knowledge  which  he  was  amassing.  It  was  currently 
reported  that  he  intended  to  go  on  the  stage  himself.  Had  be 
done  80  he  could  hardly  have  gained  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  dramatic  art  than  he  did  through  his  close  con- 
nection with  Frau  Neuber^s  company  in  Leipzig.  He  was  no  amateur; 
he  aerved  an  arduous  apprenticeship,  mastering  the   style  which  he 
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found  prevalent  before  attempting  to  substitute  another.  That  was 
the  discipline  of  the  man  through  whom  the  German  drama  under-* 
went  one  of  the  most  striking  and  sudden  reforms  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  any  province  of  literature.  Is  it  necessary  to  point 
the  moral  of  the  tale  ? 

Thus  behind  Lessing's  published  work  as  a  dramatic  author  there- 
lies  a  vast  amount  of  unpublished,   fragmentary,   unrecorded   work 
done  whilst  he  was  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  actualities  of  the 
German  stage.     And  again,  behind  the  published  work  in  which 
Germany  became  endowed  with  a  classical  literature,  there  lies  a  great 
deal  of  work  which  the  reader  will  find  in  collected  editions  of  Lessing^s 
writings  but  which  he  need  be  at  no  pains  to  seek  out.     Lessing  also 
wrote  tragedies  in  rhymed  alexandrines,  horresco  refereiis,  and  mecha- 
nical comedies.     They  were  better  than  the  similar  productions  of 
his  contemporaries.   But  before  he  could  write  "  Minna  von  Bamhelm  " 
and  ''  Emilia  Galotti "  he  needed  the  vivifying  contact  of  the  greatest 
dramatic  literatures  the  world  has  yet  seen,  that  of  Greece  and  that 
of  England.     These  were  the  days  before  Winckelmann's  memorable 
work,  the  "  History  of  Ancient  Art/'  had  given  so  powerful  an  impulse 
to  the  study  of  Greek  in  Germany ;  and  Lessing's  first  real  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  drama  appears  to  date  from  his  residence  in  Berlin, 
1757-1760,  where  we  find  him  collecting  materials  for   a  life   of 
Sophocles.     About  this  time,  as  an  experiment  in  the  severe  Greek 
manner,  he  produced  one  short  tragedy,  **  Philotas,"  which  showed 
very  clearly  that  a  new  force  had  entered   into  German  literature. 
Here  the  rhymed  alexandrine  is  discarded  and  the  daring  experiment 
is  made  of  treating  a  lofty  tragic  theme  in  prose.     But  it  is  Lessing's 
prose,  a  prose  such  as  no  German  ever  wrote  before  and  but  too  few  since, 
a  prose  which  is  swift,  rhythmic,  brilliant,  and  lucid,  moving  with  an 
elastic,  marching  stride,  instead  of  dragging  forward  an  unmanageable 
bulk   in  a  series  of  tortuous   convulsions.     "Philotas"  shows  that 
Lessing  had  learned  from  Sophocles  to  economise  and  control  his 
power.     The  plot  is  bare  and  simple  in  the  extreme.     There  are  but 
four  characters.     The  Tiero,  Philotas,  on  whom  attention  is  riveted 
throughout,  is  the   young  son  of  a  Greek  monarch :  he  has  been 
slightly  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  his  first  skirmish  with  the 
forces  of  a  rival,  with  whom  his  father  was  at  war.     From  the  outset 
Philotas  reveals  his  character  as  one  of  great  simplicity  and  great 
intensity,  his  soul  is  a  pure  flame  of  warlike  and  patriotic  passion. 
He  resolves  to  slay  himself  in  captivity  rather  than  allow  the  enemy 
to  retain  the  advantage  they  have  gained  in  being  able  to  hold  him  to 
ransom  on  terms  injurious  to  his  country.     His  chivalrous  captor, 
AridsBus,  visits  him,  endeavours  by  his  courtesy  and  his  praises  to 
make  the  fiery  young  prince  forget  his  shame,  and  at  last,  when  the 
question  of  a  ransom  is  talked  of,  informs  him  that  the  ransom  will 
be  simply  a  case  of  exchange  on  equal  terms :  his  own  son  had  been 
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Wpttured  in  tbe  same  engagement,  and  he  will  send  a  fellow-capfcive 
of  Pbilotaa,  tbe  soldier  Parmenio,  to  asenre  the  father  of  PKilotas  that 
his  son  is  alive  and  well,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  exchange* 
We  now  believe  that  the  self-aacriJSce  of  Philotas  will  not  be  con- 
summated, and  the  yonng  prince  is  himself  relieved  as  he  sees  life 
with  all  its  allarements  again  opened  before  him.  **  Gods ! "  he 
crie6«  **  Nearer  the  thunderbolt  could  not  have  fallen »  unless  it  had 
dashed  me  in  pieces/* 

Bot  in  the  true  Leasing  manner  the  situation  which,  at  first, 
seemed  to  sway  the  course  of  the  plot  away  from  the  ordained  end, 
in  reality  brings  us  nearer  to  it.  He  thinks  of  the  terms  which 
AridaBOS  might  have  extorted  had  Philotas  alone  been  taken*  Even 
such  might  the  father  of  Philotas  now  obtain  if  Philotas  were  no 
more.  And  so  in  a  blaze  of  heroic  passion  the  fiery  young  soul  goes 
out ;  he  obtains  a  sword  by  stratagem,  and  stabs  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Arid^us.     *'  King,"  he  gasps^  "  we  shall  meet  again  " — 

•*  AaiD,«irg.  And  meet  as  friends,  O  Prince! 

**  Philotas.  And  so  take  my  victorious  soul^  ye  gods — and,  goddess  of 
HBpe,  thy  victim  ! 
f ^•*  AaiD^rs.  Prince,  hear  me  I 

**  ^<TB.\Bo.  He  iHe8*     Am  I  a  titiitor,  King,  if  I  weep  for  your  enemy  ? 

**  Akid.«us.  Ay,  weep  for  him.  And  I  too.  Come  !  1  must  have  my  son 
ii£tun.  [What  a  dramatic  stroke  that  is  I]  But  do  not  seek  to  dissuade  me 
if  I  bayiiirn  too  dean  In  vain  have  wo  shed  rivers  of  blood;  in  vain  have 
wi!  conquered  tftrritories.  There  be  depart^s  with  our  sjioil,  the  greater 
victfir  !  Come  !  Get  me  my  son  I  And  when  I  have  Mm^  1  will  be  King 
DO  more.     Man,  do  you  tliink  one  cannot  have  too  much  of  it  ?  ** 

Ihortly  before  ''  Philotas,"  another  experimental  drama,  as  we  may 
it,  had  been  written,  by  no  means  so  successful  as  a  work  of  art, 
but  of  mnch  greater  historic  importance  because  moch  more  fitted  to 
be  a  determining  force  in  the  literary  evolution  of  the  time.  This 
was  "  Miss  Sara  Sampson."  The  title  is  significant — in  itself  it  is  a 
summons  to  German  authors  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  England.  A 
tale  of  seduction,  vengeance,  and  retribution  laid  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  middle-class  life,  a  tragMic  hoifrgam,  in  short,  it  marks 
in  Germany  that  great  break  with  the  time-honoured  traditions  of 
tragedy,  which  in  plays  like  ** George  Bamewell,*'  and  the  *'  Gamester," 
and  in  tales  like  **  Clarissa  Harlowe  *'  had  already  been  accomplished 
in  England.  Leasing  was  now  a  close  observer  of  everything  that 
took  place  in  that  country.  But  if  Lessing  was  Graieiaing  in 
**  Philotas/'  and  Anglicising  in  "  Miss  Sara  Sampson/'  he  begins  to 
be  German  in  the  immortal  drama  of  '*  Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  written 
while  he  was  living  in  Breslan  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Governor  of 
Silesia.  The  contemporary  importance  and  significance  of  this  play 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  Seven  Tears'  War  had  just  closed,  and 
the  gigantic  transformation  which  it  announced  in  the  fundamental 
ocmditioDa  of  Gennan  politics^  the  extraordinary  and  heroic  adven- 
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tures,  the  dazzling  trinmphs,  the  crashing  defeats,  the  ''  sndden 
making  of  splendid  names,"  with  which  its  history  teems,  and  with 
all  this  its  markedly  national  character — ^no  alien  Gastavas  Adolphos 
now  fighting  the  battles  of  Germany,  bat  a  right  German  King  with 
a  German  people  at  his  back — all  this  had  left  the  minds  of  men  in 
the  right  temper  to  recognise  trae  power  and  passion  when  they  saw 
it;  they  were  exalted,  dilated,  liberated.  And  Lessing's  creative 
power,  too,  was  now  finally  set  free.  **  Minna  von  Barnhelm  "  rose 
from  amid  the  disasters  and  glories  of  that  age  like  a  vision  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  German  nation  took  shape  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
More  than  all  the  victories  of  Frederick  this  noble  drama  gave  men 
the  right  to  say,  "  There  is  then  a  Germany,  a  '  Teatonica  Patria ' ; 
in  these  robast,  war-hardened  limbs,  there  is  indeed  a  sonL" 

Goethe  has  somewhere  spoken  of  the  "  vast  cnltare/'  die  ungehcure 
CtUtuTj  displayed  in  Lessing's  dramas,  '^  a  caltare,"  he  adds,  ''  beside 
which  we  all  become  barbarians  again."  What  does  this  caltare  mean  ? 
Lessing  was  a  learned  man,  a  scholar,  bat  his  scholarship  is  not  dis- 
played in  his  dramas  as^  for  instance,  that  of  Ben  Jonson  is.  Gtoethe 
was  speaking  of  a  qaality  of  which  learning  forms,  indeed,  a  part^ 
but  not  the  whole.  The  essence  of  caltare  is  not  to  know  facts,  bat 
to  perceive  relations.  It  sees  each  thing,  not  isolated,  bat  as  part  of 
an  organic  whole.  Useless  and  barren  without  facts^  it  is  to  facts 
what  Kant's  categories  are  to  phenomena,  it  gives  them  unify  and 
significance.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  dramatic  writer  who  has  this 
quality  that  the  things  which  he  makes  us  see  and  hear  contain  the 
suggestion  of  a  world  of  things  which  we  do  not  His  appreciation  of 
the  historical,  social,  religious,  philosophical  meaning  of  each  episode 
governs,  more  or  less  consciously,  his  presentation  of  it,  and  hence 
his  work  has  a  richness  and  depth  of  interest  such  as  passion  alone, 
or  the  creative  instinct  alone,  can  never  give  us.  The  complete 
dramatist,  in  fact,  has  a  power  analogous  to  that  possessed  by  a  great 
actor,  of  making  the  visible  suggest  the  invisible.  I  have  often  noticed 
that  when  Mr.  Irving  enters  upon  the  stage,  he  somehow  suggests 
irresistibly  the  notion  that  he  has  come  not  from  the  wings  or  the  green 
room,  but  from  some  region  quite  similar  to  that  which  we  behold.  To 
the  illusion  of  the  scenery  which  we  see,  he  adds  the  illusion  of  a 
scenery  which  we  do  not  see,  and  which^  in  fact,  is  not  there  to  be 
seen.  If  such  an  actor  enters  a  room,  we  at  once  feel  that  this  is  a 
room  in  a  house  fall  of  other  rooms,  he  has  just  left  one  of  them. 
If  he  is  Orlando,  he  makes  us  feel,  far  better  than  the  scene-painter 
can,  that  the  stage  is  surrounded  by  the  whole  forest  of  Arden,  he 
has  walked  through  it  for  leagues.  An  analogous  power  of  creating 
the  spiritual  background  of  the  visible  action  is  pre-eminently  the 
power  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  the  gift  o 
culture,  applied  for  the  purposes  of  art.  Through  this  power  it  7 
that  the  masters  of  the  drama  invariably  make  us  feel  that  eac 
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citincter  presented  by  them  had  a  history,  had  experieuces  before 
I  wfo  luoue  his  acqaaintance,  and  that  these  experiences  have  helped  to 
make  him  what  be  is.  Bat  a  writer  whose  mind  has  covered  80 
iridd  a  field  of  study  as  Lessing's  will  do  far  more  than  this.  He 
i  may  suggest  the  complete  character,  not  only  of  the  individual  but 
^^bf  the  class,  not  only  of  the  class  but  of  the  nation »  not  only  of  the 
^^BAtion  but  of  the  epoch ;  and  he  may,  as  Shakespeare  so  often  does, 
^^mggest  the  relations  of  mankind  at  large  to  those  great  questions 

which  are  of  no  epoch  and  of  no  nationality. 
I  *'  Minna  von  Barnhelm  "  is  full  of  interest  of  this  complex  character. 

^^^It  is  a  pictnre  painted  in  vivid  and  enduring  colours  of  the  period  which 
^Hkad  jost  closed,  a  period  dominated,  as  the  play  itself  is,  by  the  towering 
^Personality  of  Frederick  the  (Ireat,  It  is  also  a  prophecy  of  the  future, 
^Pttnd  a  prophecy,  so  far  as  the  union  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  went,  by  no 
'  means  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  observation.  For  Saxony  had  sided 
with  Aastria  in  the  great  war,  and  had  placed  her  unhappy  part  with 
fien^  resolution.  Again  and  again,  when  the  Prussians  were  driving 
fore  them  the  wrecks  of  an  Austrian  army,  they  bad  found  some 
^ttalion  of  Saxon  infantry  standing  rock-fast  amid  the  stream  of 
feat,  and  had  foond  that  they  were  not  to  be  driven,  only  to  be 
Yet  Lessing  saw  and  declared  that  Prassia  and  Saxony  were 
iy  one,  and  with  his  tale  of  a  Prussian  officer  and  his  Saxon  bride 
overarched  the  vehement  hatreds  of  the  time  with  a  word  of  recon- 
iation,  "  word  over  all,  beautiful  as  the  sky/'  This  Lessing  did  in 
Minna  von  Barnhelm  **  for  the  future  of  his  country.  What  he  did 
r  the  present  was  to  ennoble  the  common,  everyday  life  of  the  Ger- 
man nation.  Beside  the  sweet  and  gracious  humour  which  runs 
through  this  play,  the  most  notable  thing  in  it  is  its  beautiful,  un- 
fitrainedt  wholly  untheatrical  nobility  of  feeling.  Hitherto  German 
comedy  had  moved  upon  the  level  on  which  it  is  always  found  to 
tnoTe  in  countries  backward  in  rehnement  and  civilisation.  It  was 
deToid  of  serious  interest,  of  elevation  ;  its  laughter  was  a  mockery 
^od  a  degradation  of  the  object.  Even  at  the  present  day  the 
eminent  German  historian  Budolph  Gneist,  in  an  essay  written 
mboftly  before  his  death,  deplored  the  barbarism  of  German  comedy, 
and  ita  habit  of  seeking  its  material  purely  on  the  base  and  ugly  sides 
life.  But  in  Lessing's  comedy  the  Eussian  proverb  holds  good  : 
What  you  laugh  at  you  love."  Lessing  was  a  lover  of  Cervantes, 
d  I  imagine  that  Don  Quixote,  the  most  lovable  of  all  laughable 
ters,  suggested  to  him  the  conception  of  his  disbanded  Prussian 
Tellheim  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  rational  and  self- possessed 
hnman  being.  Yet  his  ide^ws  are  not  without  a  certain  dash  of  the 
6uita»ttc  element,  and  beneath  his  exaggerated  punctilio  there  beats 
a  heart  as  simple  and  heroic  as  that  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
kimself.     How  significant  was  the  appearance  of  such  a  character  on 
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a  stage  which  had  never  before  seen  a  soldier,  except  in  the  character 
of  some  cowardly,  swaggering  Bobadil  ?  How  especially  significant 
in  the  case  of  a  great  military  nation  like  Prussia ! 

How  fine,  too,  is  the  art  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  plot  is 
marked  at  every  step  !  Goethe  has  described  the  opening  scenes  as 
a  model  of  exposition.  The  conclusion  is  not  less  admirably  con- 
trived, and  is  particularly  noticeable  in  this  respect,  that  the  exterior 
action  is  accompanied  by  an  interior  moral  action  which  adds  much 
to  the  depth  of  the  interest.  Tellheim,  while  his  fortune  and  hia 
reputation  are  clouded,  rigidly  refuses  to  allow  the  noble  and  wealthy 
maiden  whose  heart  he  has  won  in  better  days  to  link  her  fate  with 
his.  She  has  recourse  to  a  stratagem  ;  he  is  led  to  believe  that  she 
is  disinherited,  and  cut  off  by  her  family,  and  immediately  his  in* 
stincts  of  protection  and  devotion  start  into  eager  life,  and  he  feels 
himself  ready  to  champion  her  against  the  world.  But  another 
unexpected  turn  takes  place  in  the  action — ^it  is  now  her  turn  to  be 
punctilious  :  to  his  dismay  she  reminds  him  of  his  own  scruples,  and 
asks  if  he  will  have  her  less  sensitive,  less  honourable  than  himself. 
He  has  been  fully  cleared  of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  and 
reinstated  in  the  Prussian  army ;  the  king  himself  has  sent  his 
congratulations ;  and  she  bids  him  tread  the  path  of  glory  unencum- 
bered by  a  runaway  Saxon  girl  of  whom  society  will  never  forget 
that  her  relations  disowned  her.  And  so  he  learns  to  look  through 
others'  eyes  as  well  as  his  own,  to  appreciate  better  the  true  propor- 
tions of  things,  and  when  the  pair  are  united  at  last,  we  know  that 
their  souls  have  met  with  a  clear-eyed  confidence  bom  of  a  ^^  new 
acquist  of  true  experience." 

The  fact  that  Lessing's  initiative  was  not  followed  up,  and  that 
the  dramatic  vein  was  never  thoroughly  worked  out,  was  perhaps  a 
greater  misfortune  for  German  literature  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
For  in  the  evolution  of  literature  age  is  linked  to  age,  the  future 
grows  out  of  the  present.  And  the  discipline  of  the  drama  seems 
to  give,  as  nothing  else  can  give,  a  strong,  athletic,  sinewy  fibre  to 
the  literature  which  has  passed  through  it.  It  is  easy  to  see'  how 
this  comes  about.  A  drama  is  a  doirtg^  an  action.  Place  the  poet 
under  the  necessity  of  making  the  passion  with  which  he  deals 
visible  in  action^  and  that  an  action  which  must  strike  an  audience 
as  natural  and  appropriate,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  passion  is  at 
once  submitted  to  a  severe  test  of  its  genuineness.  Nothing  that  is 
artificial  and  hollow  will  pass  muster  here,  and  no  mere  magic  of. 
expression  will  avail  to  hide  that  hollowness  if  it  exists.  Hence  the- 
severe  psychological  study  which  the  drama  exacts — the  wholesome 
necessity  of  keeping  closely  in  touch  with  fact.  Ag^ain,  mark 
the  conditions  under  which  alone  a  drama  can  make  a  successful 
appeal  to  an  audience — the  variety  it  demands,  and  the  conspiouous 
unity  of  action  which  it  no  less  strictly  demands — what  a  training 
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in  composition  is  here  involved !     Compare  fiction  aa  it  exists  at  the 

present  day  in  England  and  Fi-ance  with  fiction  as  it  exists,  or  tries 

to  exist,  in  Germany,  and  we  see  what  German  literature  lost  when 

it  turned  away  from  the  path  pointed  oat  by  Leasing.     Finally,  it 

is  an  essential   condition   of  the  drama  that  the  author  shall  keep 

himself  out  of  sight*     Ue  must  not  comment,  he  must  not  explain 

or  justify;  he    must  gain   the   right    moral  and  the  right  aesthetic 

eflfect  by  the  bare  presentation  of  what  his  audience  will  accept  as  a 

rendering   of  Natnre.      In   dealing  under  these   conditions  with  a 

great  and  moving  theme,  what   a  power  of  concentration,  what  a 

mastery  of  expression,  what  delicacy  of  judgment  are  involved  !     As 

\  m  piece  of  artistic  training  it  has  precisely  the  same  effect  aa  it  has 

>  on  a  human  character  to  be  forced  to  wrestle  with  the  grim  realities 

of  life.     To  be  told,  *'  Words,  intentions,  will  not   avail  yon  here — 

show  what  yon  can  do^*  is  bracing  to  the  strong  in  the  measure  of 

,  their    strength,    disastrous    to    the    feeble  in  the  measure  of   their 

^weakness.       And   it   is   the  drama  above  all  forms    of    literary  ait 

which  lays  upon  the  poet  that  severe  and  wholesome  ordeal. 

All  this  Leasing  knew  well*   and  in  his  "  Hamburgische  Drama- 
'  turgie  '^  he  clearly  pointed  out  the  road  which  German  literature  would 
have  to  travel;  in  **  Minna  von  Bamhelm  "  and  '*  Emilia  Galotti'* 
he  led  the  way  as  far  as  it  was  given  to  him  to  go.     But  Germany 
.at  the  last  moment  shrank  from  that  mgged  path^  and  instead  of  the 
litreiiaous  wrestling  with,  and  conquest  of,  a  stubborn  material^  there 
f  oame   an  opening  of  the   floodgates  and  a  limitless  gush  of  lyrical 
ftemtiment.     Not,  of    course,  that    German    literature    turned    away 
lifrom    the    stage.     But   it   did   turn    away   from  the  true  dramatic 
form.     Goethe  became  the  dominating  influence  in  German  literature 
after  Lessing's  death  j  and,  unfortunately,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
character  of  Goethe's  genius   which  fitted  him  to  carry  on  and  com- 
plete the  work  of  his   predecessor-     Nor  would   he,   aa  Lessing  ha& 
acknowledged  himself  to  have  done,   make  up  for  the  lack  of  genius 
by  the  exercise  of  a    strenuous  critical   intelligence.     Compare  the 
methods  of  the  two  men :  Lessing   doing   hackwork   for  a  company 
which  had  to  earn  its  living  by  filling  the  house,  adapting,  re- writing 
^-jnst  like  Shakespeare,  in  fact — then  writing  on  his  own  account 
te&tative,  crude  performances,   but  always  aiming  at  a  true  popular 
icoeea  (which  he  obtained  abundantly)^  and  always  determined  not  to 
[vteal  for  a  bad  drama  the  admiration  which  might  be  paid  to  clever 
'  dialogue.    Compare  with  this  Goethe  governing  his  subsidised  theatre 
at  Weimar,  imposing  upon   the  actors   all   manner  of   artificial  and 
mistaken  rules,  clapping  them  into  the  guardroom  if  they  presumed 
to  know  their  own  art  better  than  he  did,  domineering   over  the 
[•audience,   forbidding  it   to  hiss,  forbidding  it   to  laugh,  finally  for- 
f  bidding  it  to  applaud  !     Really  it  is  not  surprising  that*  after  Weimar 
had  for  thirty  years  endured  the  misguided  experiments  of  an  irre- 
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sponsible  amatenr,  ifc  should  have  welcomed  with  insappressible  delight 
the  performances  of  that  accomplished  poodle,  whose  advent,  as  we 
know,  was  the  occasion  of  Groethe's  resignation. 

The  true  position  of  that  poodle  in  the  history  of  German  literature 
still  remains  to  be  vindicated.  What  its  performances  were  like 
we  know  not — historians  have  contented  themselves  with  levelling 
insulting  observations  at  its  innocent  head.  But  let  us  glance  at  the 
performances  it  supplanted — at  the  dramatic  works  of  Goethe  him- 
self. We  need  not  speak  of  *'  Qoetz  "  and  "  Clavigo,"  on  the  one 
hand,  which  are  hardly  to  be  taken  as  serious  dramatic  efforts,  nor  of 
"Faust,"  in  which,  as  in  Lessing*s  **  Nathan,"  the  interest  is 
avowedly  philosophical.  But  consider  "  Iphigenie,"  a  poem,  indeed, 
of  serene  and  stately  beauty,  but  a  drama  in  which,  as  Schiller 
observes,  ^*  everything  which  specifically  belongs  to  a  dramatic  work 
is  wanting,"  studiously  avoided  it  would  appear,  lest  it  should  clash 
with  the  moral  interest  which  is  the  main  concern  of  the  piece. 
Or  consider  **Tasso,"  where  the  tragic  interest  is  made  to  turn 
upon  a  mental  aberration,  which  at  once  removes  the  central  figure  from 
the  range  of  normal  human  sympathies.  One  can  pity  Malvolio,  but 
•one  cannot  make  him  the  hero  of  a  tragedy,  Or  consider  "  Egmont,** 
where  Goethe,  unable  to  give  us  the  right  dramatic  impression  of  an 
heroic  figure  triumphant  in  defeat,  such  as  we  find,  for  instance,  in 
the  Brutus  of  Shakespeare,  has  to  reconcile  the  spectator  to  the 
tragic  issue  by  means  of  a  puerile  vision,  in  which  we  behold  the 
Genius  of  Freedom,  who,  after  a  long  performance  in  dumb  show,  is 
to  andeiUeriy  to  suggest  (in  some  unexplained  fashion)  that  the 
"  death  of  Egmont  will  secure  the  freedom  of  the  Provinces."  Or 
consider  the  last  speech  of ,  Egmont,  an  eloquent  and  moving  appeal 
addressed  to  persons  not  one  of  whom  is  within  earshot ! 

Now  let  us  call  to  mind  Lessing's  treatment  of  a  tragic  situation 
in  *'  Emilia  Galotti."  She  has  been  kidnapped  by  the  Prince  of 
"Guastella,  and  is  absolutely  in  his  power.  She  knows  his  designs 
upon  her  honour,  and  entreats  her  father,  who  has  gained  access  to 
her,  to  give  her  his  dagger  that  she  may  slay  herself.  He  shrinks 
from  this  dreadful  issue,  and  she  puts  her  hand  to  her  head  to  search 
for  the  long  dagger-pin  which  secures  the  coils  of  her  hair,  when  she 
touches  the  rose  she  had  placed  there  on  her  bridal  mom. 

"  *  Thou  still  here  ?  '  she  cries.     *  Down  with  thee ;  thou  art  not  for  the 
hair  of  one  such  as  my  father  will  have  me.' 

"  Odoaedo  :  *  O,  my  daughter- ' 

'  "  Emilia  :  *  Father,  did  I  guess  right  ?  Yet  no — you  would  not  have 
that !  But  why  did  you  then  restrain  me  ? '  [S/ie  plucks  the  rose  to  pieces.] 
^  Long  ago,  indeed,  there  was  a  father  who,  to  save  his  daughter's  honour, 
seized  the  nearest  blade  his  hand  could  find  and  drove  it  to  her  heart.  He 
gave  her  life  a  second  time.  But  all  such  deeds  are  of  long  ago.  There 
are  no  such  fathers  now ! ' 

"  Odoaedo  :  *  There  are,  my  daughter,  there  are  [stabbing  her],      Qod, 
what  have  I  done  ?  *     [She  sinks  to  dhc  ground  in  his  arms.] 
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\  *Tou  haro  plucked  a  rose  before  the  storm  had  stripped  it  of 
its  leaves.     Let  me  kiss  it — this  fatherly  hand/  ** 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  thia  conclusion  is  motived 
and  led  ap  to ;  there,  it  appears  to  me,  Leasing  has  been,  wanting  in 
judgment.  But  the  actual  issue  itself  is  satisfying — it  is  great 
dramatic  art.  We  pity  and  w©  fear,  but  in  our  pity  and  fear  there 
is  ft  sense  of  exaltation  and  triumph ;  and  we  need  the  aid  of  no  vision 
or  other  intrusive  comment  of  the  author  to  tell  us  that  the  pure  soul 
of  Emilia  has  taken  the  nobler  and  better  part. 

But  if  the  dramas  of  Goethe  tended  to  lead  the  development  of 
German  literature  out  of  its  true  course,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of 
those  of  Schiller,  who  made  the  drama  quite  as  much  an  object  of 
serious  effort  as  Goethe  did  ?  Here  we  are  certainly  on  different 
ground.  Schiller  had  a  genuine  dramatic  instinct.  But  unfortu- 
nately that  instinct  was  never  entirely  successful  in  combating  his 
overmaateriiig  tendency  to  prolixity  and  diffaseness.  Page  after  page 
is  filled  with  empty  declamation — declamation  which  is  sometimes  very 
good  in  its  way,  but  which  does  aotbiBg  either  to  advance  the  action  or 
to  illustrate  character.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  death  of  Gessler,  he  grasps 
with  more  or  less  unsteady  hand  a  true  dramatic  situation.  But  how 
much  in  vain  Lessing  had  written  for  him  may  be  judged  from  the 
conclusion  of  ''  Tell/*  where  he  inserts  a  long  scene  which  is  a  mere 
unsightly  excrescence  on  the  play,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  it 
quite  clear  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  extend  an  absolutely  unqualified 
approval  to  the  practice  of  tyrannicide* 

Every  one  knows  the  fine  epigram  devoted  by  Goethe  and  Schiller 
to  the  memory  of  Lessing : 

**  Living  we  honoured  thee,  loved  thee,  we  set  thee  among  the  Immortals. 
Dead,  and  thy  spirit  still  reigns  over  the  spirits  ol  men." 

Alas !  the  shade  of  Lessing,  if  this  noble  tribute  could  have  reached 
ita  ears,  might  have  murmured  in  reply  the  lines  of  the  epigram  in 
which  he  himself  had  long  ago  begged  the  German  people  to  praise 
their  poets  less  and  study  them  more  : 

"  Wir  wollen  weniger  erfaoben 
Und  lieiasiger  gelesen  sein/* 

In  the  preface  to  a  recent  volume  of  translations  from  the  German 
I  find  Mr,  Gladstone  taken  to  task  for  declaring,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Sptah:ry  that  the  whole  of  German  literature  might  be  said  to  lie 
within  the  period  covered  by  the  lifetime  of  Goethe.  Assuming  that 
Mr*  Gladstone  intended  to  refer  only  to  modem  German  poetry, 
written  in  the  modem  German  tongue^  this  statement  is  still  rather 
too  sweeping.  The  limit  must,  at  leasts  be  extended  to  the  death  of 
Heinrich  Heine,  who  outlived  Goethe  by  some  twenty  years.  Bnt  it 
is  certainly  true  that  in  the  present  day  the  best  powers  of  the 
German  intellect  are  going  into  science,  into  politics,  into  music,  into 
anything  but  creative  literature.     And  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
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in  that  we  ehonld  have  expected  the  great  war  with  France,  which 
crowned  the  straggle  of  so  many  centuries,  to  have  given,  as  snch 
events  usually  do  give,  a  mighty  finpulse  to  that  form  of  art  which 
can  mirror  more  intimately  and  more  completely  than  any  other  the 
aspirations  and  passions  of  a  people.  Not  that  the  German  poets 
have  neglected  that  subject.  From  Geibel  downwards  it  has,  of 
course,  been  taken  possession  of  by  every  purveyor  of  poetical 
platitudes  to  the  German  people.  I  have  read,  or  tried  to  read,  one 
portentous  work,  much  lauded  by  some  German  critics,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  a  history  of  the  Franco-German  war,  written  in  a  sonnet- 
sequence  of  five  hundred  sonnets.  This  is  the  kind  of  literature 
produced  by  the  Franco-German  war:  the  Seven  Years'  War  pro- 
duced '*  Minna  von  Barnhelm."  But  the  writer  of  **  Minna  von 
Barahelm  "  had  prepared  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  great  literature 
in  a  way  which  no  one  attempts  at  present.  And  the  preparation 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  very  fierce  and  rigorous  harrowing  and  tearing. 
In  the  **  Laocoon  "  and  the  other  well-known  critical  works  of  Lessing 
large  questions  of  permanent  interest  are  handled.  But  besides 
these  works,  which  we  all  know  more  or  less,  there  was  a  vast  body 
of  work  of  a  more  fugitive  character,  in  the  shape  of  the  critical 
notices  which  for  many  years  Lessing  contributed  to  various  German 
newspapers.  In  these  notices  Lessing  covered  the  whole  field  of 
contemporary  literature.  In  the  great  works  he  stated  the  great 
principles  which  have  governed  all  sBsthetic  criticism  ever  since.  In 
his  journalistic  work  he  applied  those  principles  in  the  concrete,  and 
drove  the  lesson  home.  The  path  to  Parnassus  under  these  circum- 
stances was  not  an  easy  one  in  Germany ;  it  was  indeed  raked  by 
an  artillery  fire  against  which  no  complacent  mediocrity  could  make 
head.  With  human  complacency,  Lessing  waged  a  relentless  and 
truceless  war.  And  he  was  endowed  for  this  war  with  a  style  of 
extraordinary  force  and  incisiveness,  a  spirit  of  the  true  leonine 
temper,  loving  to  fly  at  the  tallest  quarry,  a  scholarship  of  which  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  discover  the  limit,  and  an  all  but  unerring  percep- 
tion of  what  was  fine  and  what  was  worthless^  what  was  sense  and  what 
nonsense,  what  had  the  germs  of  life  and  power  and  what  was  mere 
windy  pretension.  That  was  the  preparation  for  the  renascence  of 
German  literature.  And  when  we  see  such  a  force  in  German 
criticism  again,  we  shall  have  seen  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  another 
renascence.  German  literature,  creative  and  critical,  is  correct,  erudite, 
complacent,  prolix  and  anasmic.  It  has  a  host  of  excellent  writers, 
but  no  one  to  whom  truth,  reason  and  beauty  are  sacred  enough  or 
their  opposites  detestable  enough.  What  it  needs,  and  what  I  doubt 
not  the  '^  Teutonica  Patria  "  will  one  day  supply,  is  just  that  which  it 
so  eminently  had  in  Lessing — a  man. 

T.  W.  ROLLESTON.    * 


SCOTLAND  AND    DISESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  Scotsmen,  like  the  Americans,  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
ignorance  of  oar  ''  institutions "  sometimes  displayed  by 
Englishmen ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  Scottish  institution  regarding 
which  the  ignorance  is  greater  than  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
order  to  make  myself  understood  by  such  persons  I  ought  to 
6ay  ^*The  Kirk"  of  Scotland,  because  many  seem  to  think  it 
the  correct  phrase  in  this  connection,  although  they  would  never 
imagine  it  equally  necessary  to  speak  of  "  The  figlise  of  France  "  or 
of  **  The  Lutheran  Kirche."  Others,  especially  if  High  Church 
Anglicans,  use  it  for  another  reason.  They  fancy  that  the  term 
^'  Kirk  "  happily  differentiates  what  is  to  them  the  Samaria  of  Pres- 
byterianism  from  their  own  Episcopal  Jerusalem.  They  are  not 
aware  that  the  usage  of  the  time  when  Scotch  was  prevalent  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  applied  "  Kirk  '*  to  the  Boman  Catholic  and 
Episcopal  communions  as  much  as  to  the  Presbyterian.  This, 
however,  is  of  no  consequence;  but  the  revelation  sometimes 
^ven  of  a  state  of  information  which  might  be  pardonable  if  it 
had  reference  to  Central  Africa  rather  than  a  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  becomes  serious  when  a  great  public  question  arises 
for  an  Imperial  Parliament  to  decide.  ^'Does  your  Church  use 
'OUT  (!)  Commandments  ?  '^  "  Do  you  baptize  ?"  **  You  are  what 
we  cidl  Unitarians,  are  you  not?"  ''I  notice  that  you  use  aur 
*  Creed  ? '  "  are  questions  which  have  come  within  the  writer's  know- 
ledge, and  were  put  by  persons  supposed  to  be  educated.  One  would 
imagine  that  curiosity  might  have  stimulated  a  little  inquiry  respecting 
«  Church  which  has  not  unworthily  moulded  the  character  of  a 
people  so  closely  united  with  themselves.  It  would  be  quite  beyond 
the  limits  of  oar  space — perhaps  of  possibility — ^to  convey  to  the 
average  Englishman  a  clear  idea  of  the  various  '^  persuasions "  in 
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Scotland.  These  are  mysteries  beyond  the  power  of  the  average^ 
Scotsman  as  well.  I  have  only  fonnd  two  Englishmen  who  could 
tell  the  difference  between  ** Burgher"  and  *' Anti-Burgher,"  "01* 
Light"  and  *'  New  Light."  The  one  was  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  who- 
knew  everything ;  and  the  other  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  who  ought  to  know  a  good  many  things  better  than  certain 
utterances  of  his  seem  to  indicate. 

My  object  is  not  to  unravel  such  puzzles,  but  to  set  forth,  in  as  fair 
and  clear  a  manner  as  I  can,  the  question  of  Disestablishment  in- 
Scotland,  and  the  exceeding  unfairness  of  the  movement  as  it  appears* 
to  Scottish  Churchmen,  and  to  thousands  of  others  outside  of  the- 
Church.  The  manner  in  which  the  true  issue  has  been  manoeuvred 
BO  as  to  prevent  its  being  put  fairly  to  the  people^  is  discreditable- 
both  to  the  clerical  and  political  agitators. 

I.  Let  me  state  some  facts  respecting  the  past  and  present  of  the- 
Church. 

The  existing  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  the  recognised  Church  of 
the  country  ever  since  the  Reformation,  except  during  the  comparatively 
brief  interval  when  Charles  I.  and  Archbishop  Laud  tried  to  force 
Episcopacy  on  the  people.  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  was  not  origin- 
ally a  dissent  from  Episcopacy,  as  so  many  imagine,  but  the  first 
shape  which  the  Church  assumed  when  it  threw  off  Romanism.  The 
existing  Church,  therefore,  claims  historic  continuity,  and  those  who 
value  such  matters  claim  for  her  also  a  true  apostolic  successioB 
through  her  Presbyters.  There  was  a  time  when  Presbyterians 
asserted  the  divine  right  of  their  Orders  as  keenly  as  High  Church 
Anglicans  of  the  present  day  assert  that  of  Episcopacy.  There  are- 
High  Church  Presbyterians  still,  but  on  the  whole  the  Scottish  Church 
does  not  attach  importance  to  any  such  mechanical  succession. 

The  creed  and  constitution  of  the  Church  were  not  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  State,  as  was  to  a  large  extent  the  case  in  England. 
Creed  and  constitution  were,  on  the  contrary,  dictated  to  the  State  by 
the  Church,  and  were  merely  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  State. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  since  the  Reformation  the  most 
truly  popular  institution  in  the  country,  because  she  has  consistently 
been  the  representative  of  the  convictions,  the  independence,  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  people.  She  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  moulding 
the  national  character.  By  means  of  her  Parochial  System,  her 
Parish  Schools,  and  her  care  for  the  poor,  she  fulfilled  for  centuries  a 
work  of  incalculable  benefit  for  the  country.  "  No  institution  has 
ever  existed  which  at  so  little  cost  has  done  so  much  good,"  are  the 
terms  used  by  the  Parliamentary  Commission  regarding  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1834.  So  representative  has  she  been  of  the  convictionfl 
of  the  people  that  any  dissent  from  her  communion  has  been  not 
out  of  disloyality  to  her  traditions  and  principles^  but  from  the 
belief  that  the  existing  Establishment  had  not  been  loyal  enough. 
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rJSoT  was  there  ever  any  iecession  from  her  ranks  on  the  question 

I  of  the  union  between  Church    and    State.     Political  Voluntaryism 

fhas  in  every  case  been    an    after- thought — the  product  o£  circuni* 

I  stances,     and     slowly    emerging     many    years    after     the    original 

iBaTerance*     There  is    therefore  no    real   religious   grievance  in  the 

of  non-oonforming  Presbyterians,  because  the  Church  which  is 

iblished  holds   the   same  creed  and   observes  the   same    forms  of 

worship   as  themselves.      Nor    is  there  any  social  grievance,  as   in 

England.    **  I  have  been  for  years  in  Scotland,  and  never  yet  felt  that 

I  was  a  DLsaenter,"  was  the  public  testimony  of  a  celebrated  English 

I  Nonconformist  who  exercised  his  ministry  till  recently  in  Glasgow. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  we  may   add,  is  at  the  present    moment 
^perhaps  the  freest  Church  in  Europe.      No  Voluntary  Church  has  the 
independence    from    all    civil    interference    which    her    constitution 
gaarantces*      Within  the  spirit Qal  sphere  her  coarts  are  recognised 
as  supreme  as  is  the  Court  of  Chancery  within  its  proper  jurisdiction. 
The  preservation  of  the  Church  in  all  her  privileges  **  for  ever" 
{ forms  a  vital  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land.    It    is    the    substance    of   the    '*  Act    of    Security.*'       British 
j  Sovereigns   are   boond  to   take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  Church  of 
[Scotland  among  the  first  ceremonies  of  every  coronation. 

There  are  in   all  1606  Churches,    Chapels,  and  Mission  Stationa 
[connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

|0f  these,  thei*e  are :  (1)  876  Parish  Churchps  dependent  on  the  old 
iowments  from  *'  teinds/'   which    is   the    Scottish   equivalent   for 
tithes.     In  Scotland  those  teinds  are  lened,  not  on  the  tenants,  but 
j  on  the   landowners,    who   have  either  inherited   or    purchased  their 
[property  subject  to  this  burden— a  burden  which  represents  the  valu«' 
[irf  ancient   Church  property,  assigned    by  the  Crown,  or  bought  at 
1  nine  years'  purchase,  under  liability  to  increase  tlie  stipend  at  certain 
[periods,   until   what    are  called   '*  the   unexhausted    teinds**    in  any 
j  Parish — or  teinds  not  yet  applied  for — are  expended.     The  amount 
f  cf  soch  **  free  teinds  '*  still    held   by  proprietors  is  of    the    annual 
valae  of  £133,348*     The    teinds,   therefore,  belong  to   the    Parish, 
md    are    for  the    religious   benefit    of    ]mrishioners ;    the    Churchy 
as  a  corporation,  being  little  more  than    trustee  to  take  care  that 
they  are  used  in  the  manner  which  the   laws  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Church  prescribe.      The  continuity  of  the  Church  of  the  Refor- 
mation, as  being  the  ancient  Church  reformed,  is  freely  set  forth  in  the 
old  Acts    of  Parliament,  wherein   **  the  patrimonie  of  the  Kirk"  is 
amply  safeguarded.     If  Mr.   Gladstone  could  say  with  truth  of  the 
LChorch  of  England,  as  he  did  in  a  recent  utterance,  that  she  receives 
[nothing  from    public   funds,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  those 
poblic  funds  **  are  to  which  he  elsewhere  refers  as  being  received  by 
lie  Chorch  of  Scotland,  and  which  he  proposes  to  take  from  her,  with- 
at  being  more  than  replaced  by  what  the  State  receives  on  her  behalf. 
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(2)  Thete  are  42  so-called  Parliamentary  Churches  iti  poor  dis- 
tricts in  the  Highlands,  which  receive  an  annual  grant  from  the 
Exchequer  of  £5040.  Besides  this  sum,  £12,000  comes  anriually 
from  the  Exchequer  to  augment  the  value  of  certain  poor  livings,  or  in 
all,  £17,040.  But  if  a  reckoning  were  taken  of  the  amount  annually 
received  by  the  Exchequer  from  the  Bishops'  teinds  which  have 
•fallen  to  the  Crown,  the  balance  would  be  largely  in  favour  of  the 
Church.  In  point  of  fact,  not  one  penny  of  the  £17,040  comes  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer. 

(3)  There  are  383  Parishes  Qaoad  Sacra,  each  possessing  an 
endowment  of  at  least  £120.  These  Parishes  have  been  erected  and 
endowed  since  1845,  entirely  from  the  benefactions  of  Scotsmen 
interested  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  at  the  total  cost  of  a  capital 
aum  of  £1,372,200 ;  or,  including  the  value  of  the  Church  fabrics, 
over  £2,200,000. 

(4)  There  are  41  Parishes  in  Burghs  sustained  out  of  old 
endowments,  and  also  from  local  funds.  The  Church  property  which 
has  fallen  to  the  Burghs  more  than  compensates  for  what  is  given 
from  the  local  fands. 

(5)  There  are,  besides,  194  non-parochial  Churches,  and  155  Chapels 
and  Mission  Stations.  Of  the  first,  some  are  self-supporting;  to  the 
latter  the  Home  Mission  of  the  Church  contributes  largely. 

Through  the  advantages  which  these  ancient  and  modem  endow- 
ments afford,  supplemented  by  the  voluntary  giving  of  the  people, 
the  Parochial  or  Territorial  System  has  been  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  whole  country — the  poorest  district  as  well  as  the 
richest — with  an  eflSciency  such  as  no  Voluntary  Church  has  been 
able  to  approach.  It  has  been  the  cant  of  disestablishers  to 
speak  of  Disendowment  as  a  means  whereby  the  existing  Church 
and  the  country  at  large  would  benefit.  Mr.  Gladstone  assumes 
a  similar  tone  when  he  tells  us  that  the  anomaly  of  endowments 
is  accentuated  in  .Scotland,  as  it  is  the  country,  next  to  America, 
where  Voluntaryism  has  gained  its  greatest  triumphs.  We  have  no 
desire  to  undervalue  these  triumphs,  far  less  to  depreciate  voluntary 
giving  within  or  without  the  Church.  The  Established  Church 
presents  herself  a  marked  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
voluntary  giving.  Last  year  her  financial  report  showed  £441,828  con- 
tributed for  religious  and  philanthropic  objects.  We  also  agree  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  the  Free  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Churches.  But  the  very  fact  of  the  greatness  of  their 
efforts  makes  their  failure  to  meet  the  case  all  the  more  suggestive, 
when  we  find  that  there  are  no  less  than  356  rural  Parishes  in 
Scotland,  with  a  population  of  386,000,  where  there  is  no  Free 
Church,  and  736  with  no  United  Presbyterian  Church,  while 
there  are  276  Parishes  without  either.  It  is  the  poorer  districts 
which  would  sufier  most  by  Disestablishment.     Voluntaryism  thrivat 
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in  rich  localities^  and  it  is  to  rict  localities  that  Voluntary  Chiirclies 
usually  graTitat^.  In  many  of  our  cities  this  drift  from  the  east  to 
the  west  is  characteristic.  But  were  it  not  so,  the  position  of 
dependence  in  which  poorer  charges  and  their  ministers  are  placed  in 
reference  to  the  wealthier  congregations  is  far  from  being  morally 
healthy,  while  the  burden  placed  on  the  latter  is  almost  intolerable,  - 
The  extent  to  which  this  holds  true  may  be  measured  from  the  fact 
that,  out  of  the  1047  Free  churches  in  Scotland,  735  are  nob  self- 
supporting*  and  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  remaining  312  ; 
while  about  200  of  the  571  United  Presbyterian  churches  are 
similarly  assisted*  It  is  no  wonder  if  Churchmen,  and  thousands  of 
sensible  Scotsmen  who  are  not  Churchmen,  fail  to  see  the  great 
advantages  which  Diaendowment  would  bring.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
poor  who  would  sulfer,  and  it  is  the  preservation  of  their  property  for 
which  the  Church  contends. 

Never  did  V'oluntaryism  appear  in  such  glowing  colours  as  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Free  Church,  There  was  not  only  an  outburst 
of  einthusiastic  self-sacrifice  on  the  port  of  those  who  left  the  Church, 
but  it  was  the  chivalry  of  Scottish  generosity  as  then  displayed 
which  stirred  the  sympathy  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
heroic  figure  of  that  time  was  the  venerable  Dr,  Chalmers,  He 
was  the  organiser  of  the  finances  of  the  Free  Church,  and  the  most 
potent  factor  in  her  success.  Yet  the  testimony  he  bore  in  later 
years  was  significant :  *'  I  can  afford  to  say  no  more  than  that  my 
hopes  of  an  extended  Christianity  from  the  efforts  of  Voluntaryism 
alone  have  not  been  brightened  by  my  experience  since  the  Disruption. 
We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  testimony  of  the  Free  Church  for  the 
principle  of  a  National  Establishment,  and  most  sincerely  do  we  hope 
that  she  will  never  fall  away  from  it."  And  again,  shortly  before  hisdeath: 
**  The  longer  I  live  the  more  firmly  persuaded  I  am  that  the  Voluntary 
principle  is  utterly  unfit  to  furnish  Christian  people  with  the  means 
ot  Christian  instruction.**  And  he  was  right.  His  anticipations  have 
been  justified  by  the  very  triumphs  of  which  Voluntaryism  boasts,  in 
view  of  its  failure  to  accomplish  what  the  National  Church  has  done 
and  18  doing  for  every  district,  without  regard  to  its  wealth  or  poverty. 


n.  Wd  now  turn  to  another  important  point — viz.,  the  strength  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  relation  to  other  Churches,  and  to  the 
popolation  generally,  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  Scotsmen  regarding 
Disestablishment. 

We  have  been  taunted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  have  not  hesitated  to  declare,  that, 
as  there  is  a  majority  of  the  Scottish  members  in  the  House  favour- 
ablo  to  Disestablishment,  Scotland  has  committed  herself  to  that  issue. 
We  nhall  afterwards  show  by  what  feats  of  political  legerdemain  this 
rsEult  has  been  so  far  attainedi  and  how  ill*fitted  it  is  to  bear  the 
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interpretation  put  upon  it.  As  a  preliminary,  however,  we  must 
revert  once  more  to  statistics. 

The  Disestablishment  party  is  responsible  for  our  not  being  abl6 
to  quote  from  Census  Tables.  When  the  last  Census  was  taken 
the  Church  pressed  for  a  column  wherein  the  Church  connection  of 
the  population  might  be  notified,  but  the  same  influences  which  now 
resist  the  question  of  Disestablishment  being  put  as  a  clear  issue  to  the 
people,  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  simple  method. 

But  we  have  several  sources  of  information  fi*om  which  something 
more  than  an  approximately  true  estimate  can  be  reached. 

By  the  last  return  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland  (1890)  w© 
ascertain  that  marriages  were  celebrated  by  clergymen  or  otherwise 
in  the  following  percentage : 

Church  of  Scotland     . 
Free  Church 

United  Presbjrterian  Church 
Boman  Catholic  Church 
Episcopal  Church 
Other  denominations  . 
Denomination  not  stated 
Irregular  marriages     . 

Total  .        .        .      27,469  100*00 

Deducting  Boman  Catholic  and  irregular  marriages,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  52*00  per  cent.,  or  an  absolute  majority  over  all  other 
Protestant  denominations. 

According  to  these  marriage  statistics,  the  proportions  of  popular- 
tion  adhering  to  the  various  Churches  should  be : 

Church  of  Scotland 1,808,252 

Free  Church 779,282 

United  Presbyterian 451,384 

Boman  Catholics 406,740^ 

Other  denominations  and  no  Church        ...  557,594 

Total  estimated  population  in  1890,  according        

to  Begistrar's  Beport  ....         4,003,182 

These  returns  are  confirmed  when  the  following  table  of  th» 
number  of  communicants,  as  reported  upoii  by  the  various  Churches, 
are  considered  : 

Church  of  Scotland 599i,681 

Free  Church  communicants  and  adherents    .  336,223 

Deduct  adherents  not  communicants,  as  in  the 

Highlands 43,405 


Marriages. 

Percentage^ 

.       12,408 

4517 

5,347 

19-47 

3,097 

11-27 

2,791 

10-16 

768 

2-8a 

2,025 

7-37 

— 

0-00 

10,33 

8-7& 

United  Presbyterian  communicants  in  Scotland 

Episcopal 

Smaller  denominations         .... 


272,818 

183,385 

35,684 

43,000 


Church  of  Scotland  majority  over  all  other  Protestants 


584,887 
64,644 
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We  do  not  doubt  that  these  facts  will  surprise  many  Eaglish 
readers  wlio  have  been  taught  by  the  Liberation  Society  to  regard  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  in  an  indefensible  minority.  Others,  who  may 
have  been  impressed  by  the  pictures  given  of  the  crippled  state  of 
the  Church  after  the  Disruption  of  1843,  but  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
extraordinary  advance  she  has  made  since  then — an  advance  that  for 
two  decades  has  been  by  '*  leaps  and  bounds  " — may  be  equally  sur- 
prised«  The  sooner,  however,  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is 
ised  the  better. 

Bat  these  figures  by  no  means  represent  the  strength  of  feeling 
in  Scotland  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  union  between  Charch  and 
State*  We  will  not  indulge  in  generalities,  but  give  the  grounds 
on  which  we  assert  without  hesitation  that,  if  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  people^  separate  from  all  othrr  Usucs,  as  Mr, 
Gladstone  led  Gladstonian  Churchmen  and  others  in  Scotland  to 
believe  it  would  be  referred,  the  reply  would  be  an  overwhelming 
majority  against  the  measure. 

The  Episcopalians  as  a  body  are  opposed  to  Disestablishment.  So 
Jire  the  Roman  Catholics.  Neither  of  these  Churches  loves  Presby- 
terianism — very  far  from  it ;  but  their  convictions  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  nation  in  regard  to  religion  are  such  that  they  prefer  some 
recognition  of  religion  by  the  State  to  none  at  all 

Among  Presbyterian  Nonconfonoists  there  are  Churches  which, 
like  the  Original  Secedera,  would  vote  against  Disestablishment  c/i  Uot\ 

The  two  great  Presbyterian  bodies — the  Free  Church  and  United 
Presbyterian — from  whose  ranks  the  cry  for  Disestablishment  has 
#lmoBt  solely  emanated,  are  by  no  means  united  on  the  question. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as  a  whole, 'professes  Voluntary 
principles,  although  these  do  not  belong  to  her  original  coni^titution. 
Yet  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  the  lay 
members  of  that  Church,  and  some  of  the  most  iofluential,  who, 
while  holding  Voluntaryism  as  a  theory,  refuse  to  support  Disestab- 
lishment,  because  they  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  practical  benefits  which 
would  flow  from  it.  The  proof  of  this  feeling  is  found  not  only 
in  common  report,  but  from  a  memorial  to  that  effect,  most 
iafluentially  signed,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  Churchy  against  the  maintenance  of  the  Disestablishment 
propaganda. 

The  Free  Church  stands  differently,  because  Disestablishment  ia 
directly  contrary  to  her  Standards  and  her  traditions.  She  holds  thfi 
iame  Confeesiori  of  Faith  as  the  Established  Church,  and  in  that 
Confession  National  Religion,  in  the  sense  for  which  the  Church  of 
Bootland  now  contends,  is  a  prominent  doctrine.  When  the  Free 
Cborch  seceded  in  1843  it  was  with  the  avowal  of  her  tJien  Moderator  : 
"Though  we  quit  the  Kstablishment,  we  go  out  on  the  Establishment 
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principle;  we  quit  a  vitiated  Establishment,  but  would  rejoice  in 
returning  to  a  pure  one.  To  express  it  otherwise,  we  are  the  advo- 
cates for  a  Tuitional  recognition  and  support  of  religion^  and  we  are 
not  Voluntaries.^^ 

Tke  Free  Church  has  celebrated  its  jubilee  this  year,  and  it  is 
curious  to  recall  these  words  in  the  light  of  recent  events.  The' 
change  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Principal  Bainy,  has  passed 
over  that  Church  is  not  more  remarkable  as  respects  National  Religion 
than  other  matters.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  any  honest  change  of 
opinion  if  it  is  manfully  confessed  ^  we  rather  congratulate  the  Free 
Church  that  she  now  practises  observances  and  tolerates  opinion» 
which  a  few  years  ago  formed  the  subject  of  anathemas  against  the- 
National  Church  for  observing  and  tolerating.  Dr.  Robert  Lee, 
Norman  Macleod,  and  Principal  Tulloch  had  to  bear  many  a  bitter 
taunt  and  misrepresentation  about  divergences  now  openly  per- 
mitted in  the  Free  Church.  The  organs  and  "  human  hymns "" 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  National  Church,  were  denounced  aS' 
"  prelatical"  and  "  ritualistic,"  are  now  freely  admitted  and  authori- 
tatively used.  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  was  an  ecclesiastical  martyr^ 
offered  by  the  leaders  to  appease  the  scrupulous  who  have  since^ 
been  educated  to  tolerate  the  new  tide  of  thought.  This  advance- 
in  charity  is  a  subject  for  congratulation. 

But  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  the  ministers  and  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  the  laity  out  of  all  sympathy  with  this^ 
change  of  front  in  regard  to  National  Religion.  There  are  many 
ministers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  laity  of  the  Free  Churcih  who- 
still  hold  the  tenets  of  Chalmers  and  of  the  Disruption,  '^  We  are* 
not  Voluntaries."  Lord  Moncreifif  and  the  Laymen's  League  do  not 
stand  falone  in  their  protest  against  the  new  departure.  It  is  tru©* 
that  Disestablishment  has  been  carried  by  large  majorities  year 
after  year  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  but  it  is  because  the- 
ministers  are  the  most  extreme,  and  the  lay  representatives  who  sit 
there  too  oflen  reflect  the  opinions  of  their  particular  ministers.  The^ 
dissident  laity  will  sign  petitions  against  Disestablishment,  but  they 
hesitate  from  entering  upon  an  ecclesiastical  broil. 

When  therefore  we  consider  what  has  been  stated  in  respect  to  the 
large  membership  of  the  Established  Church,  the  probable  voting  of 
the  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  proportion  of 
Nonconformist  Presbyterians  opposed  to  Disestablishment,  we  feel 
warranted  in  emphatically  denying  the  assertions  so  confidently  made- 
by  men  like  Sir  George  Trevelyan,that  Scotland  is  ripe  for  Disestablish- 
ment. On  the  only  occasion  on  which  a  Bill  for  Disestablishment 
was  ever  tabled,  the  reply  of  Scotland  was  in  the  form  of  1258 
petitions  against  the  Bill,  signed  by  688,195  persons,  while  only  109 
petitions  were  presented  in  its  favour,  with  2779  signatures.      Of  ibe 
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688)195  petitioners  againat  it,  more  than^90,000  were  in  the  Highlands^ 
the  Tery  stronghold  of  the  Free  Church.  This  occurred  in  1885,  and 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

It  will,  however  be  asked :  "  If  these  things  are  as  you  describe, 
bow  is  it  that  tliere  is  a  majority  of  the  Scottish  representatives  in 
Parliament  in  favour  of  Disestablishment?  Do  they  misrepresent 
Scottish  opinion  on  this  matter^  and,  if  so,  how  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  " 

The  history  of  the  movement  may  be  briefly  stated.  It  took 
active  shape  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  interest  being  roused  by  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  abolition  of  patronage  in 
the  Chorch  of  Sootlandj  the  failure  of  an  attempt  after  union  between 
the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian  in  consequence  of  oppo- 
8ition  by  members  of  the  Free  Church  holding  Establishment  principles, 
and  finally  through  the  great  increase  and  success  of  the  Established 
Chui*ch.  Ecclesiastical  leaders  and  paid  agents  of  the  English 
Liberation  Society  began  to  stump  the  country.  Principal  Rainy, 
accompanied  by  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Cairns— whose  frequent 
outbursts  of  emotion  showed  how  distasteful  the  task  was  to  him — 
addressed  meetings,  advocating  Rehgioue  Equality  and  denouncing 
the  "  injustice  "  which  the  existence  of  the  I'lstablishment  inflicted 
on  the  other  Churches.  In  1878,  Lord  Hartington,  then  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party,  gave  the  first  important  political  utterance  on  the 
qaestion  to  the  effect,  that  when  Scottish  opinion  was  fully  formed  on 
this  subject  the  party  would ^  deal  with  the  question  on  its  merits, 
and  without  reference  to  any  other  consideration.  This  statement 
thoroughly  roused  Liberal  Churchmen,  and  the  consequence  was  that^ 
in  view  of  a  prolable  division  in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  he  visited  Midlothian  in  1879,  used  his  utmost  skill  in  reassuring 
the  minds  of  his  supporters  within  the  Church.  He  told  them  at 
Dalkeith  that  if  the  Church  was  put  on  its  trial  *'  it  shall  have  a 
fair,  full,  and  open  trial/*  Speaking  at  the  same  time  of  the  *  Irish 
Church  he  said : 

•*  The  Parliament  was  dissolved  upon  the  question,  the  country  from  une 
^sad  of  it  to  the  other  oonsidei*ed  it  fully,  made  up  its  minil,  and  retoi'ned  a 
Parliament  with  a  vast  majority  empowered  to  speak  an<l  act  for  them  in 
this  matter.  So  that  the  very  chain  of  facts  which  is  choisien  by  tij*^ 
Gov  t,  in  order  to  inspire  suspicion  in  tho  mintis  of  Liberals  who  nvv 

K^t  i  CJliurchmen — that  very  chain  of  facts  shows*  that  even  in  ifm  vftsf- 

ufUi*'  liiiJi  Chvrch^  irhich  was  fur  ictaker  than  that  oj  the  Seatiish  Chutxh — 
rven  in  thrit  case  them  wzis,  after  the  sul>ject  had  been  raised  in  Parliament, 
rt  disxoliitwn  txprcssbf  upon  the  CfiS€*  The  verdict  was  given  only  after  u 
full  triul  and  cocisideration  ;  and  that  is  what  the  Estahlisltcd  <*httrrh  oj 
Scotiand  j€nrly  nudjtistft/  (uks.'' 

We  may  add  that  this  is  what  that  Church  now  asks  from  Mr, 
Gladstone,  and  what  has  been  scornfully  refused  by  him. 

What  we  have  chiefly  to  note,  however,  is  the  efiect  which  thete 
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and  many  similar  assurances  had  upon  voters  who  wished  to  be  trae 
to  their  Church  and  were  yet  devoted  to  their  political  leader.*  Their 
suspicions  were  put  to  rest.  They  said,  "  No  fear  of  the  Kirk  !"  and 
fio  voted  for  Gladstone  and  Home  Rule.  In  this  way  there  came  to  be 
a  strong  Disestablishment  element  in  the  representation.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone,  having  obtained  his  Scottish  majority,  rapidly  advanced. 
In  1890  he  voted  for  Dr.  Cameron's  Disestablishment  resolution, 
having  previously  declined  to  do  so,  and  ascribed  as  his  reason  that 
''  because  there  had  been  a  majority  of  Scottish  members  in  its  favour 
on  two  occasions,  he  was  of  opinion  the  time  had  come  when  the  sense 
of  Scotland  had  been  sufficiently  and  unequivocally  declared."  In 
other  words,  members  elected  on  totally  different  grounds  are  held*  to 
represent  Scotland  on  a  question  which  had  not  only  not  been  put- as 
a  distinct  issue,  but  which  the  country  had  been  long  assured  would 
not  under  such  circumstances  be  recognised  as  being  an  issue  at  all ! 

It  may  be  said  that  while  these  strictures  may  hold  true  respecting 
previous  Parliaments,  they  do  not  apply  to  the  present.  Every  one 
engaged  in  the  last  contest  knows  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
Only  in  a  few  constituencies  did  the  Church  move  at  all.  Over  the 
minds  of  such  Scottish  Churchmen  as  were  politically  Gladstonians  two 
influences  were  at  work.  One  was  the  persistent  belief,  founded  on 
former  utterances  of  their  leaders,  that  the  Church  was  in  no  real  danger. 
The  other  was  passionate  devotion  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  deter- 
mination, in  view  of  his  extreme  age,  to  give  "  the  Auld  Man  "  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  Home  Rule  before  he  dies.  Indeed  the 
p^sonal  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Gladstone  displayed  by  many  of  his 
Scottish  adherents  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  unreasoning  devotion 
once  shown  to  '*  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.'' 

The  Church  asserts,  however,  that  the  Scottish  members  of  Parlia- 
ment do  not  represent  Scotland  on  the  Church  question,  and  she  is 
ready  to  test  that  belief  by  a  census  of  the  constituencies,  or  in  any 
other  way  best  fitted  to  reach  the  truth. 

Where  that  census  has  been  already  taken,  the  results  are  as 
remarkable  as  they  are  indubitable.  From  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
•constituency  documents  were  put  before  him  showing  that  in  36  out 
of  38  Parishes  69  per  cent,  of  the  electors  were  opposed  to  Dis- 
establishment. Had  many  of  them  not  been  under  the  glamour  of 
Gladstone  and  Home  Rule  at  the  last  election,  there  would  have  been 
something  more  than  the  reduction  of  his  majority  from  4681  to 
«90.t 

*  There  are  few  greater  curiosities  in  recent  political  literature  than  the  statements, 
re-statements,  and  subsequent  denials  of  them  all,  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

t  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  accepts  without  protest  the  interference  of  the  Irish  priests 
when  it  secures  votes  for  him,  bitterly  resents  the  action  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  in  defending  its  existence.  As  yet,  comparatively  few  of  them 
have  entered  on  the  contest ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that,  although  nnwiUiiig  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  priests  when  it  is  a  question  of  secular  politics,  they  will 
(throw  their  whole  strength  into  the  struggle  when  the  Church  crisis  really  arriyes. 
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In  otber  coastitoencies  where  a  similar  cenaus  was  taken  the 
resoUs  in  favour  of  the  Church  were — Elgin  and  Nairn,  63  per  cent, ; 

iKiQcardine  CO  per  cent.;  Banffshire  62  ;   West   Aberdeenshire,  63  ; 

I  Ea3t  Aberdeenshire,  06, 

If  one  remembers  how  even  Home  Rule  paled  in  some  constitii- 
encies  before  Labour  Queations,  they  can  understand  how  the  Churchy 
not  being  considered  in  damper,  was   shelved  for  the  time  in  favour 

[  of  Ireland. 

linor  influences  were  also  at  work.     Impolaive  people  are  easily 
lured    by    a    phrase,    and   such    high-sounding    watchwords    as 

[*•  Religious  Equality,"  "Injustice  to  other  Cburches,"  "Disestablish- 

Iment    the  way  to    He-union/*  took    the    imagination  of  the    nnre- 

I  fleeting. 

Nothing  can  be  more  insincere  than  the  term  **  Religions  Equality  ' 

'  from  the  lips  of  most  of  those  who  use  it.  Absolute  '*  Religious 
Equality ''  is  the  last  thing  they  intend.  The  Free  Church,  in  its 
formal  reply  to  the  proposal  of  the  Established  Church  for  union, 
atates  its  resolution  *'  to  maintain  the  principle  of  a  nation's  recog- 
nition of  the  Christian  religion  in  accordance  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith/'  No  "  Religious  Equality  ^'  is  therefore  in  store  for  Roman 
Catholics  or  Episcopaliaas.  Tbere  is  to  be  no  *'  Religious  Equality " 
in  the  Public  Schools,  or  in  the  Protestant  Succession  to  the  Throne, 
or  in  the  laws  protecting  the  Lord's  Day  or  marriage,  and  such  like. 
There  is  only  to  be  the  levelling  down  of  the  National  Cbiirch,  while 
power  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbjterians  to  enforce  the 
Confession  of  Faith  on  all  others.  And  this  is  **  Religious  Equality  " 
forsooth  !  The  Church,  as  representing  National  Religion,  is  in  favour 
of  no  Religious  Equality  whose  logical  outcome  is  Secularism,  but  it 
feels  keenly  the  insincerity  of  those  who  shout  the  watchword  without 
loeaning  what  they  say*  And  there  is  a  worse  **  Religious  Inequality  *' 
than  what  sectarian  jealousy  seeks  to  remove,  which  would  ensue  were 
Disestablishment  accomplished.  For  Disendowmt'nt  would  create  a 
deplorable  Religious  Inequality  between  rich  and  poor.  Poor  dis- 
tricts would  necessarily  be  either  left  without  the  ordinances  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  or  become  dependent  on  the  doles  of  their 
wealthier  brethren.  The  old  independence  of  ministers  and  people 
would  disappear  from  every  Parish. 

*^  Injustice*'  is  also  pleaded  because  tlie  historic  Church  retains 
her  historic  endowments.  So  might  every  private  School  or  Denomi- 
uational  College  complain  of  the  injustice  done  them  by  the  endowed 

I  Oxford  or  Edinburgh,  Eton  or  Febtea.      The  question  is,  What  is  best 

I  for  thn    people  ?  rather  than  such  miserable  nibblings  at  so-called 
^  pririlege.** 
And   the  dream  of  Re-union  through  Disestablishment  is  equally 

Itiusle-fiding.     The    Church   of  Scotland   has  declared  her    readiness 
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to  share  to  the  utmost  all  her  privileges  with  her  sister  Presbyterian 
Churches ;  but  let  this  agitation  go  on,  and  let  the  bitter  feeling^ 
already  excited  be  intensified,  then  there  are  many  alternatives  which 
the  members  of  the  Church,  were  it  disestablished,  would  prefer  to 
union  with  those  who,  in  their  opinion,  will  have  carried  their  point 
by  a  trick. 

The  demand  of  the  Church  is  for  what  Lord  Hartington  pro- 
mised and  Mr.  Gladstone  promised — "  a  real  reference  to  the  people 
and  a  real  consideration  in  order  to  a  real  decision."  Mr.  Gladstone 
now  laughs  at  such  a  reference  as  was  accorded  in  the  case  of 
Ireland.  ^'  Good  heavens  I  "  was  his  exclamation  at  Dalkeith  when 
he  alluded  to  it.  And  why  ?  Because  the  money  value  is  so  paltry. 
Does  he  forget  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  its  solemn  securities  ?  Is 
it  with  a  contemptuous  ''  Good  heavens !  "  that  he  flouts  the  idea  of 
consulting  the  Scottish  people  before  shattering  the  compact  to  which 
both  the  Kingdoms  have  sworn,  and  to  which  every  Sovereign  takes 
the  oath  at  coronation  ?  Is  it  only  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Church 
that  are  worth  a  direct  reference  to  the  people  ?  And  does  Scotland 
-stand  where  she  did  if  she  submits  to  such  treatment  ? 

But  if  a  dissolution  on  what  seems  to  him  so  trivial  a  matter,  and 
affecting  so  inconsiderable  a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Scotland  be  impossible,  let  there,  at  all  events,  not  be  the  double 
shuffle,  whereby  the  votes  of  members  elected  on  the  Irish  question 
are  held  to  be  "  the  unequivocal  voice  of  Scotland  "  on  Disestab- 
lishment. 

Churchmen  might  well  appeal  in  the  name  of  common  fairness  to 
their  Dissenting  brethren  to  assist  them  in  some  attempt,  failing  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  discover  the  actual  wishes  of  the  people 
— ^it  may  be  by  a  plebiscite,  or  by  a  census  of  the  electors  conducted 
with  every  safeguard  against  deception.  If  they  are  so  confident 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  in  favour  of  Disestablishment,  they 
have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if  they  decline  every  possible  and 
adequate  test,  they  will  strengthen  the  belief  that  they  wish  to  snatch 
by  jockeying  what  cannot  be  gained  by  a  fair  trial.  The  persistency 
with  which  the  frank  appeal  to  the  Democracy  has  been  hitherto 
resisted  is  too  suggestive  of  the  story  told  of  the  Irish  peasant  who 
was  in  great  terror  at  being  summoned  to  appear  before  a  Court 
*'  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  a  friend ;  **  you  will  be  sure  to  get  justice." 
'*  Justice,  do  ye  say  ?  Bedad  !  it  is  the  last  thing  I  want."  The 
feeling  of  personal  respect  which  Churchmen  wish  to  retain  for  their 
opponents  will  be  destroyed,  if,  by  dealing  the  cards  of  Home  Bule 
and  Gladstone,  they  elect  members  to  Parliament,  and  then  by  a 
kind  of  political  *'  thimble-rigging  "  produce  the  men  thus  elected  as 
representing  Scotland  upon  a  totally  different  question.  We  know 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  those   who   work  the   Caucus.     It  ia 
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equally  ia  vain  to  appeal  to  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  and  wire-pnllers, 
who  have  formed  the  impious  compact  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Landing  over  their  co-religionists  in  Ireland  to  Archbishop  Walsh,  if 
in  return  he  will  Disestablish  their  Mother  Church.  But  there  are 
surely  very  many  Disestablishers  who  value  the  common  moralities 
of  fair  play  over  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  its  neglect.  Let 
the  ultimate  decision  be  clear,  honest,  and  unambiguous,  and  the 
Church  will  accept  it ;  but  let  it  be  managed  by  "  a  dodge,"  and  no 
language  can  exaggerate  the  sense  of  injury  and  alienation  which 
must  ensue. 

Donald  Macleod. 

Glasgow. 

Note. — Since  this  article  was  written,  Sir  Charles  Cameron  has  tabled  a  Bill  for 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Scottish  Church  ;  and  rumour  has  it  that  the  Govem- 
ment,  forgetting  its  earlier  pledges,  means  to  support  it.  The  Bill  is  cleverly  con- 
stmcted  as  a  piece  of  all-round  bribery,  but  when  one  reads  the  variety  of  the  objects 
— ^from  the  stocking  of  crofts  to  the  building  of  harbours — which  it  proposes  to 
accomplish  out  of  an  annual  income  of  some  £300,000,  and  that  not  fully  available  till 
forty  years  hence,  a  sense  of  astonishment  supervenes  at  the  unblushing  assumption 
•of  credulity  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  the  bribery  is  intended.  In  other  respects 
the  Bill  is  admirably  fiited  to  produce  a  repetition  of  the  recent  Linlithgowshire 
election  in  every  coastituencv  in  iricotland. 

D.  M. 


THE  ASSOCIATED    LIFE.* 


IT  has  seemed  to  me — for  reasons  which  I  hope  to  make  clear  lo 
you — that  the  present  occasion,  the  opening  of  one  newly- 
acquired  Place  of  Gathering,  is  one  on  which  something  may  be  said 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Associated  Life  :  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
union,  or  combination  of  men,  or  of  men  and  women,  in  order  ta 
effect  by  collective  action  objects — objects  worthy  of  effort — impossible 
for  the  individual  to  attempt. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  combination  should  be  the  yery 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  self-evident  that  those  who  want 
anything  have  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  it  if  they  join  together 
in  order  to  demand  it,  or  to  work  for  it.  Like  one  or  two  other 
simple  laws  of  human  nature  this,  though  the  simplest,  is  the  hardest 
to  get  people  to  understand  and  to  accept.  Nothing  is  so  di£Bcnlt  as 
to  persuade  people  to  trust  each  other,  even  to  the  extent  of  standing 
together  and  sticking  together  and  working  together  in  order  to  get 
what  they  want. 

The  firet  association  of  men  was  forced  upon  them  for  protection. 
I  wonder  how  many  ages — hundreds  of  thousands  of  years — it  took 
to  teach  men  to  join  together  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
starvation,  wild  beasts,  and  each  other.  The  necessity  of  self-preser* 
vation  first  made  men  associate,  and  changed  hunters  into  soldiers,  and 
turned  the  whole  world  into  a  camp.  It  was  war  which  brought 
men  together ;  it  was  war  which  taught  men  the  necessity  of  order, 
discipline,  and  obedience ;  without  the  necessity  for  fighting, 
without  the  military  spirit,  no  association  at  all  would  now  be 
possible.  We  should  all  be,  as  a  vast  number  of  men  practically  use 
modem  safety  at  this  day  for  the  purpose  of  being  fighters,  every 

*  The  substance  of  this  paper  was  delivered  as  the  presidential  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hoxton  Library  and  Insti  ute. 
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nan  W^Binst  hla  neighbour.  Just  as  no  one  would,  even  now,  do 
Any  work  but  for  the  necessity  of  finding  food  for  himBelf  and  hia 
family,  so  no  one  would  ever  have  begun  to  stand  fiide  by  side  with 
his  neighbour  but  for  the  absolute  certalntv  that  he  would  be  killed 
if  he  did  not. 

Let  118,  however,  consider  a  more  ativaaced  kind  of  association, 
that  of  men  united  for  purposes  of  trade  and  profit.  The  craftsman 
of  thd  town,  who  made  things  and  sold  them,  found  out  by  th© 
experience  of  some  generations  that  his  only  chance,  if  he  would  not 
become  a  slave,  was  to  combine  with  others  who  made  the  same 
things  for  the  same  purposes.  He  therefore  formed — here  in  London, 
as  early  as  the  Saxou  times— an  association  for  the  protection  of  hia 
craft — a  rough-and-ready  association  at  first,  a  religious  guild  or 
fraternity,  something  which  should  persuade  men  to  come  together  as 
friends,  not  rivals ;  what  we  should  now  call  a  benefit  society ; 
gradually  developing  into  an  association  of  ollicers,  a  constitution, 
and  rules ;  growing  by  slow  degrees  into  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
body,  having  its  period  of  birth,  developmentj  vigour  and  decay.  In 
illttstration  of  such  au  association,  I  will  sketch  out  for  you  the 
history  of  a  certain  London  Company — what  was  called  a  Craft 
Company;  a  society  of  wtjrkiug-men  who  were  engaged  upon  the 
aame  craft;  who  all  made  the  same  thing:  as  the  Company  of 
Bowyers  who  made  bows,  or  of  Fletchers  who  made  arrows.  The 
society  began  first  of  all  with  a  Guild  of  the  Craft  such  as  I  have 
jast  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  belonged  to  the  Craft — 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  they  all  lived  in  the  same 
quarter  and  were  well  known  to  each  other— were  persuaded  or  com- 
pel lad  to  belong  to  the  Guild.  Here  religion  stepped  in,  for  every 
Guild  had  ita  own  patron  saint ;  and  if  a  craftsman  stood  apart,  he 
lost  the  protection  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  saint ;  so 
that,  apart  from  considerations  of  the  common  weal,  ten-or  of  how  the 
oSVnded  saint  might  punish  the  blackleg  forced  men  to  join,  Thup, 
St  George  protected  the  armourers ;  St.  Mary  and  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  the  bowyers ;  St.  Catharine  the  Virgin,  the  haberdashers ; 
fit.  Martin,  the  sadlei^  ;  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  clothworkers — and  so 
on.  On  the  saint's  day  they  marched  in  procession  to  the  parish 
church  and  heard  Mass ;  every  year  each  man  paid  his  fees  of 
membership;  the  Guild  looked  after  the  sick  and  maintained  the 
aged  of  the  Craft*  The  next  step,  which  was  not  taken  until  after 
matiy  years,  and  was  not  at  first  contemplated,  was  to  obtain  for  the 
fioild — t.tf.,  for  the  Craft — a  Royal  Charter.  This  favour  of  the 
Sovereign  conferred  certain  powers  of  regulating  their  trade ;  and, 
Ihia  once  obtained,  we  he^r  no  more  of  the  Guild,  it  became  absorbed 
into  the  Company.  The  religious  observances  remained,  but  they 
were  no  longer  put  forward  as  the  chief  **  articles**  of  association. 
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The  powers  granted  by  Eoyal  Charter  were  very  strong.  The 
Company  was  empowered  to  prohibit  any  one  from  working  at  that 
trade  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Company ;  it  could  prevent  markets  from  being  held  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  City ;  it  could  oblige  all  the  youth  of  the  City  to  be 
apprenticed  to  some  company  ;  it  could  regulate  wages  and  hours  of 
work ;  it  could  examine  the  work  before  it  could  be  sold ;  and  it 
could  limit  the  number  of  the  workmen.  The  Company,  in  fact, 
ruled  its  own  trade  with  an  authority  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Company  exercised  a  paternal  care 
over  its  members.  When  they  were  sick,  the  Company  provided  for 
them  ;  when  they  became  old,  the  Company  maintained  them;  if  any 
became  dishonest,  the  Company  turned  them  out  of  the  City.  You, 
who  think  yourselves  strong  with  your  Trades  Unions  (things  as  yet 
undeveloped  and  with  all  their  history  before  them),  have  never  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  a  tenth  part  of  the  power  and  authority  over 
your  own  men  that  was  exercised  by  a  City  Company  in  the  time  of 
Eichard  II.  over  its  Livery. 

Then,  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Craft,  a  livery  was 
chosen,  the  colours  of  which  were  worn  by  every  member.  On  their 
saint's  day,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  Guild,  the  Company  marched  in 
great  magnificence,  with  music  and  flags  and  new  liveries,  with  their 
wardens,  officers,  schoolboys,  almsmen,  and  priests,  to  church.  After 
church  they  banqueted  together  in  the  Company's  Hall,  a  splendid 
building,  where  a  great  feast  was  served,  and  where  the  day  waB 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  guests — great  nobles,  city  worthies,  even 
the  Lord  ^fayor,  perhaps,  or  some  of  the  Aldermen,  or  the  Bishop,  or 
one  of  the  Abbots  of  the  City  Religious  Houses,  Every  man  was 
bidden  to  bring  his  wife  to  the  feast  of  the  Company's  grand  d  ly — ^if 
not  his  wife,  then  his  sweetheart,  for  all  were  to  feast  together. 
During  dinner  the  musicians  in  their  gallery  made  sweet  music. 
After  dinner,  actors  and  tumblers  came  in,  and  they  had  pageants 
and  shows  and  marvellous  feats  of  skill  and  legerdemain. 

Ask  yourselves,  at  this  point,  whether  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  an 
institution  more  purely  democratic  than  such  a  company  as  originally 
designed.  All  the  craftsmen  of  every  craft  combining  together,  not 
one  allowed  to  stand  out,  electing  their  own  officers,  obeying  rules  for 
the  general  good,  building  halls,  holding  banquets,  and  creating  a 
spirit  of  pride  in  their  craft.  What  more  could  be  desired  ?  Why 
do  we  not  imitate  this  excellent  example  ? 

Yet,  when  we  look  at  the  City  Companies,  what  do  we  find  ?  The 
old  Craflb  Companies,  it  is  true,  still  exist ;  they  have  an  income  of 
many  thousands  a  year,  and  a  livery,  or  list  of  members,  in  number 
varying  from  twenty  to  four  hundred,  and  not  one  single  craftsman 
lefb  among  them.    What  has  become,  then  of  the  Association  ?    WeU, 


that  remains,  tbe  shadow  remains,  but  the  substance  has  long  since 
gone.     Even  the  craft  itself,  in  many  cases,  has  disappeared.     There 
are  no  longer  in  existence,  for  instance,  Armourers,  Bowyers,  Fletchers, 
^or  Poulterers. 

^      What  has  happened  then  ?     Why  did  this  essentially  democrat io 
Company — in  which  all  were  subject   to  rules  for  the  general  good, 
^and  none  should  undersell  his  brother,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
^the  hours  of  labour  were  regulated — so  completely  fail  ? 

For  many   reasons,   some   of   which   concern  ourselves:   it  failed, 
because  the  members  themselves   forgot   the   original  reason  of  their 
combination^    and   neglected  to   look    after  their   own    interests ;    it 
failed)   l:>ecause  the  members  were  too  ignorant  to  remember,  or  to 
^know,  that  the  Company  was  founded  for   the  interests  of  the  Craft 
^iitaeir.  and  not  for  those  of  the  masters  alone  or  the  men  alone.     Now 
every  Association  must  needs  of  course,  have  wardens  or  masters  ;  it 
mast   needs  elect  to  those  posts  of  dignity  and  responsibility  such 
men  as  could  understand  law  and   maintain  their  privileges  if  neces- 
sary bdfore  the  dread   Sovereign  his   Highness  the  King.     The  men 
they  necessarily  elected  were  therefore  those  who  had  received  some 
education,  master  workmen— their  own  employers — not  their  fellows. 
Hit  speedily  came  about*  therefore,  that  the  masters,  not  the  men,  ruled 
^^he  hours  of  work,   the    wages   of   work,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 

work  ;  the  mastera,  not  the  craftsmen,  admitted  members  and  limited 

aeir  number     Do  you  now   understand  ?     The   officers  ruled  the 

>mpany  of  the  ('raftsmen  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters  and  not  the 

aen.      Nay,  they  did  more.     Since  in  some  trades  the  men  showed  a 

iisposition,  on  dimly  perceiving  the  reality,  to  form  a  onion  within 

union,  the  masters  were  strong  enough  to  put  down  all  combinations 

jr  the  raising  of  wages  as  illegal  ;  to  attempt  such  combinnti'^ns  was 

Fruled  to  be  conspiracy.     And  conspiracy  all  Unions  of  working-men 

bftve  remained  down  to  the  present  day,   as  the  founders  of  the  first 

Trades  Unions  in  this  country  discovered  to  their  cost.     So  the  men 

rere  gagged ;  they  were  silenced  ;  they  were  enslaved  by  the  very 

institution    that  they  had  founded  for   the    insurance  of   their  own 

Ifireedom.      The  tiling  was  inevitable  because  they  were  ignorant,  and 

iuse,  if  you  put  into  any  man's  hands  the  jDOwer  of  robbing  his 

neighbour  with  impunity ,  that  man  will  inevitably  sooner  or  later  rob 

'his  neighbour.      I  fear  that  we  must  acknowledge  the  sorrowful  fact 

that  not  a  single  man  in  the  whole  world,  whatever  his  position,  can 

be  trusted  with  irresponsible  and  absolute  power — with  the  power  of 

it)bbery  coupled  with  the  certainty  of  immunity. 

Well,  in  this  way  came  about  the  first  enslavement  of  the  working- 

Fmati.     It  lasted  for  three  hundred  years.     Then  followed  a  time  of 

Dmparative  freedom  when,    the  wealth  and  population  of  the  city 

ncreasiog,  the  craflsmen  found  themselves  pushed  out  beyond  the 
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walls  and  taking  up  their  quarters  beyond  the  power  of  the  Companies. 
But  it  was  a  freedom  without  knowledge,  without  order,  without  fore- 
thought. It  was  the  freedom  of  the  savage  who  lives  only  for  himself. 
For  they  were  now  unable  to  combine.  In  the  long  course  of  centuries 
they  had  lost  the  very  idea  of  combination  ;  they  had  forgotten  that  in 
an  age  we  call  rude  and  rough  they  possessed  the  power  and  perceived 
the  importance  of  combination.  The  great-grandchildren  of  the  men 
who  had  formed  this  union  of  the  trade  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
meaning,  the  reason,  the  possibility  of  the  old  combination.  In  this 
way,  then,  the  Companies  gradually  lost  their  craftsmen,  but  retained 
their  property. 

One  very  remarkable  result  may  be  noticed.  Formerly,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  elected  by  the  whole  of  the  commonalty.  All 
the  citizens  assembled  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  there,  sometimes  with 
tumult,  and  sometimes  with  Bghting,  they  elected  their  mayor  for  the 
next  year.  But  since  every  man  in  the  City  was  compelled  to  belong 
to  his  own  Company,  to  speak  of  the  commonalty  meant  to  speak  of 
the  Companies.  Every  man  who  voted  for  the  election  of  Lord  Mayor 
was  therefore  bound  to  be  a  liveryman — i.e.,  a  member  of  a  Company. 
This  restriction  is  still  in  force ;  that  is  to  say,  the  City  of  London, 
the  richest  and  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  now  allows  eight  thousand 
liverymen,  or  members  of  the  Companies,  to  elect  their  chief  magis- 
strate. 

Why  do  I  tell  over  again  this  old  threadbare  tale  ?  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  old  or  threadbare  to  you  :  perhaps  there  are  some  here 
who  learn  for  the  first  time  that  association,  trade  union,  combination 
is  a  thousand  years  old  in  this  ancient  city.  I  have  told  it  chiefly, 
however,  because  the  history  should  be  a  warning  to  you  of  London ; 
because  it  shows  that  association  itself  may  be  made  the  very  weapon 
with  which  to  destroy  its  own  objects ;  in  other  words,  because  you 
must  find  in  this  history  an  illustration  of  the  great  truth  that  the 
forms  of  liberty  require  the  most  unceasing  vigilance  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  the  means  of  destroying  liberty.  The  Companies 
failed  because  they  could  be,  and  were,  used  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  very  men  for  whoee  benefit  they  were  founded.  At  present, 
as  you  know,  some  of  them  are  very  poor  indeed :  those  which  are 
rich  are  probably  doing  far  more  good  with  their  wealth  in  pro- 
moting all  kinds  of  useful  work  than  ever  they  did  in  all  their  past 
history. 

There  followed,  I  said,  a  long  period  in  which  association  among 
working-men  was  absolutely  unknown.  The  history  of  this  period, 
from  a  craftsman's  point  of  view,  has  never  been  written.  It  is  indeed 
a  most  terrible  chapter  in  the  history  of  industry. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  crowded  districts  in  which  there  were  no 
schools,  or  but  one  school  for  a  very  few,  no  churches,,  no  newspapers 
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or  books,  a  place  in  which  no  one  oonld  rerid ;  a  pluce  in  which  every 
man,  woman,  anJ  child  regarded  the  Government  of  the  country,  in 
which  they  had  not  the  least  share,  as  their  natural  enemy  and 
oppreaaor.  Among  them  lurked  the  housebreaker,  the  highway 
robber^  and  the  pickpocket  Ahmg  the  riverside,  where  many  thou- 
saods  of  working-men  lived — at  St.  Katherine*s,  Wapping,  Shadwell, 
and  Ratclitf — aU  the  people  together,  high  and  low,  were  in  leaguei 
with  the  men  who  loaded  and  unloaded  the  ehips  in  the  river  and 
robbed  them  all  day  long.  What  could  be  expected  of  people  left 
thus  absolutely  to  themselves,  without  any  power  of  action,  without 
the  lca3t  thought  that  amendment  was  possible  or  desirable  ?  Can 
we  wonder  if  the  people  sank  lower  and  lower,  until,  by  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  working*men  of  Loudon  had  reached  a  deptli 
of  degradation  that  terrified  every  one  who  kuew  what  things  meant  ? 
lislen  to  the  following  words,  written  in  the  year  1772  : 

To  paint  tho  manners  of  the  lower  rank  of  the  jnKabit»^nts  of  London  h 
draw  II  nio8t  diiiagretjable  caricature,  since  the  blackest  vices  and  the  inr st 
iual  scenes  of  villany  uud  wicketlnes8  are  coustjintly  to  be  met  with 
there.  The  most  thorough  contempt  for  all  order,  moi-ality,  and  decern y 
is  almogt  univerKal  iimoug  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  whose  manners  I  cannot 
bat  regard  as  the  worst  in  the  whole  world.  The  open  street  for  ever 
pt«0&iit  the  ^pecttitor  with  the  most  loathsome  s^cenes  of  beastliness,  crueUy, 
and  all  manner  of  vice.  In  a  word,  if  you  would  Inke  a  view  of  man  in  lus 
dehaMHl  state,  go  neither  to  the  suvjige.s  nor  the  Hoitentots ;  they  are  decent, 
C'Jeanly,  and  elegant,  com  pared  with  the  poor  people  of  Jx>ndon." 

This  is  very  strongly  put.     If  you  will  look  at  some  of  Hogarth** 
pictores  yon  will  admit  that  the  words  are  nob  too  strong. 

Union  had  long  since  been  forbidden  ;  union  was  called  conspiracy  ; 

*<con8pi racy  was  punishable  by  imprisonment.      If  men  cannot  combine 
^hty  aink  into  their  natural  condition,  and  become  savages  again.  All 
these  evils  fell  upon  our  unfortunate  working-men  as  a  natural  result 
^of   neglect    first,  and   of  enforced  isolation.      Union  was  forbidden. 
Hl)iiriDg  ail  these  years  every  man  worked  for  himself^  stood  by  him- 
^■lelf ;  there  was  no  association*      Therefore,  there  followed  savagery. 
^H^ere   was    no    education.       Had   there   been    either,   association  or 
^^tbeUion  must  have  followed*     The  awakening   of  associated  effoit 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Freuch  Revolution,  It  was  caused, 
or  stimulated,  by  that  prodigious  movement ;  and  the  tirst  combinations 
of  working-men  were  formed  for  political  purposes.      Sine©  then,  what 
have  we  seen  ?     Associations  for  political  purposes  formed,  prohibited, 
persecuted,   formed    again   in   spite   of  ancient   laws.       Associations 
fictorioas ;  we  have  seen   Trade   Unions   formed,  prohibited,  formed 
again,  and   now  flourishing,   though   not  quite  victorious.      Aod  the 
cpirit  of  association,  I  cannot  but  believe,  grows  stronger  every  day. 
In  ikia  most  glorious  century — the  noblest  century  for  the  advance- 
QeDt  ol  mankind  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  yet  only  the  begianing 
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of  the  things  that  are  to  follow — we  have  gained  an  immense  number 
of  the  things — the  saff  rage,  vote  by  ballot,  the  Factory  Acts,  abolition 
of  flogging,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  pablic  meeting,  th& 
right  of  combination,  and  a  system  of  free  edacation  by  which  the 
national  character,  the  national  modes  of  thought,  the  national 
customs,  will  be  changed  in  ways  we  cannot  forecast ;  but  since  the 
national  character  will  always  remain  British  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
that  change.  All  these  things — remember,  all  these  things ;  every 
one  of  these  things — is  the  result,  direct  or  indirect,  of  association. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  one  difierence  in  custom  between  now  and  a 
hundred  years,  ago.  Formerly,  when  a  wrong  had  to  be  denounced, 
or  an  iniquity  attacked,  the  man  who  saw  the  thing  wrote  a  pamphlet 
or  a  book,  which  never  probably  reached  the  class  for  whom  it  was 
intended  at  all.  He  now  writes  to  the  papers,  which  are  read  by 
millions.  He  thus,  to  begin  with,  creates  a  certain  amount  of  public 
opinion ;  he  then  forms  a  society  composed  of  those  who  think  like 
himself;  then,  for  his  companions,  he  spreads  his  doctrines  in  all 
directions.  That  is  our  modern  method ;  not  to  stand  up  alone  like 
a  prophet,  and  to  preach  and  cry  aloud  while  the  world,  unheeding, 
passes  by,  but  to  march  in  the  ranks  with  brother  soldiers,  exhorting 
and  calling  on  our  comrades  to  take  up  the  word,  and  pass  it  on — 
and  when  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks  are  firm  and  fixed  to  carry  that 
cause. 

We  are  now  witnessing  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  one  of  the 
most  suggestive,  signs  of  the  time — a  time  which  is,  I  verily  believe, 
teeming  with  social  change — a  time,  as  I  have  said  above,  of  the 
most  stupendous  importance  in  the  history  of  manknd.  We  read 
constantly,  in  the  paper  and  everywhere,  feara,  prophecies,  bogies  of 
approaching  revolution.  Approaching !  Fears  of  approaching  revolu- 
tion !  Why,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  revolution ;  we  are  actually 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  wonderful  social  revolution !  People  don't 
perceive  it,  simply  because  the  revolutionaries  are  not  chopping  off 
heads,  as  they  did  in  France.  But  it  has  begun,  all  the  faame,  and 
it  is  going  on  around  us  silently,  swiftly,  irresistibly.  We  are  actnally 
in  the  midst  of  revolution.  Everywhere  the  old  order  of  things  ia 
slipping  away ;  everywhere  things  new  and  unexpected  are  asserting 
themselves.  Let  me  only  point  out  a  few  things.  We  have  become 
within  the  last  twenty  years  a  nation  of  readers — we  all  read ;  most 
of  us,  it  is  true,  read  only  newspapers.  But  what  newspapers  ?  Why 
exactly  the  same  papers  as  are  read  by  the  people  of  the  highest 
position  in  the  land.  Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  of  the  aigni- 
ficance,  the  extreme  significance,  of  this  fact.  Certainly  those  who 
continually  talk  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  have  never  thought 
of  it !  What  does  it  mean  ?  Why,  that  every  reasoning  mui  in 
the   country,   whatever  his   social  }x>sition,    reads   the  same  newi. 
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the  same  debates,  the  same 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  the 
He  bases  his  opinions  on    the 

I  information  as  the  Lfeader  of 
Ijord  Chancellor,  as  my  Lord 
f 


arguments    as    the    statesman,    the 
preacher,  or    the    man    of    science- 
same    reasoning  and  on    the    same 
the    House    of    Commons,    as    my 
Archbishop   himself.     Formerly  the 
orking-man  read  nothing,  and  he  knew  nothing,  and  he  had  no  power. 
e  has  now,  not  only  his  vote,  bnt  Jie  has  as  much  personal  influence 
[On<4  his  own  friends  as  depends  upon  his  knowled^'e  and  his  fore© 
of  character,  and  he  can  acquire  as  much   political   knowledge  as  any 
oble  lord  not  actually  in  official  circle?,  if  he   only  chooses  to  reacb 
t  his  hand  and  take  what  is  offered  him !      Is  not  that  a  revolution 
h  has   so  timch   raised  the  working-man  ?     Again,  he  was,  for- 
the  absolute  slave  of  his  employer  :  he,  too,  was  obliged  to  take 
tnce  of  gratitude  whatever  wages  were  uffered  him.    What 
he  now  ?     A  man  of  business,  who  negotiates  for  his  skill.      Is  not 
iftt  a  revolution  ?     Formerly  he  lived  where  he  could.      Look,  now^ 
the  etturts  made  everywhere  to  house  him  properly.     For»  nnder- 
nd,  association  on  one  side,  which  shows  ]>ower,  commands  recog- 
ition  and  respect  on  the  other.      None   of  these   line  things  would 
have  been  done  for  the  working-men  had  they  not  shown  that  they 
aid  combine,      t'onsider,  again,  the  question  of  education.      Here, 
deed*   is   a   mighty  revolution  going   on  around    ns.      The   Board 
ho<jls  teaching  things  never  before  presented  to  the  children  of  the 
pie ;  technical   schools  teaching  work  of  all  kinds  ;  and — -a  most 
markable  sign  of  the  tiraes^ — thousands  upon  thousands  of  working 
ds,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  going  off  to  a  Polytechnic  for  a  hard 
ening  8  work  of  another  kind.     And  of  what  kind  ?     It  is  exactly 
e  same  kind  as  is    found    in  the   colleges  of  the  rich.     The  same 
tenoes,  the   same  languages,   the   same  arts,  the  same  intellectual 
Itnre,  are  learned  by  these  working  lads  in  their  evenings  as  are 
.nied  by  their  richer  brothers  in  the  mornings.     In  many  cases  the 
teachers  are  men  of  the  same  standing  at  the  University  as  those  who 
ach  at  the  public  schools.      There  are,  I  believe,  a  hundred  thousand 
these  ambitious  boys  scattered  over  London,  and  the  number  in- 
ases  daily.      H  this  is  not  revolution,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
That  the  working  classes  should  study  in  the  highest  schools ; 
at  they  should  enjoy  an  equal  chance  with  the  richest  and  noblest 
acquiring  knowledge   of   the    highest  kind ;  that   they  should  be 
und  capable  actually  of  foregoing  the  pleasures  of  youth — the  rest,  the 
iety,  the  amusements^  of  the  evenings — in  order  to  acquire  know- 
ige*      What  is  this  if  it  is  not  a  revolution  and  an  upsetting  ?     Aa 
ir  what  is  coining  out  of  all  these  things,  I  have  farmed,  for  myself, 
'njig  views  indeed,  and   I   think  that  I  could,  if  this  were  a 
ime,  prophesy  unto  you.      Bnt  for  the  present,  let  us  be  con- 
tent wilh  «imply  marking  what  has   been  done,  and  especially  with 
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the  recognition  that  everything — every  single  thing — that  has  been 
gained,  has  been  either  achieved  by  association,  or  has  naturally  gro¥m 
and  developed  out  of  association. 

Through  association  the  way  to  the  higher  education  is  open  to 
you  ;  through  association  political  power  has  been  acquired  for  you  ; 
through  association  you  have  made  yourselves  free  to  combine  for 
trade  purposes  ;  through  association  you  have  made  yourselves  strong, 
and  even,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  terrible  ;  it  remains  in  these  respects 
only  that  you  should  make,  as  one  believes  you  will  make,  a  fit  and 
proper  use  of  advantages  and  weapons  which  have  never  before  beeii 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  nation,  not  even  Germany ;  certainly  not 
the  United  States. 

But  what  about  that  other  side  of  life — the  side  for  which  all  these 
things  are  directed — the  social  side,  the  side  of  recreation,  the  side 
which  has  been  so  persistently  ignored  and  neglected  up  to  the 
present  day  ?  Now,  when  we  look  round  us  and  consider  that  side 
of  life  we  observe  the  plainest  and  the  most  significant  proof  possible 
of  the  great  social  revolution  which  is  among  us ;  plainer — more 
significant  than  the  success  of  the  Trade  Unions.  For  we  see  sprung 
up — already  a  vigorous  plant,  the  associated  life  applied  to  purposes 
above  the  mere  material  interests.  You  have  made  them  safe,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  your  uniona  The  social  and  recreative  side  of  life 
you  have  now  taken  over  into  your  keeping,  you  order  recreation 
which  shall  be  as  music  or  as  poetry  in  your  associated  lives,  har- 
monious, melodious,  rhythmic,  metrical.  All  this  I  have  said  to- 
night leads  up  to  this  that  the  Associated  Life  is  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  and  the  attainment  of  the  best  and  the  highest  things  that 
the  world  can  give,  as  the  Guild  and  the  Company  formerly,  and  the 
Trade  Union  is  now,  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Craft.  In  entering 
upon  this  new  association,  men  and  women  together,  learn  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  Be  jealous  of  your  democratic  lines.  Let  every  step  be 
n  step  for  the  general  interest.  Let  the  individual  perish.  Let  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  your  founders  be  never  lost  to  sight.  Be 
not  carried  away  by  religion,  by  politics,  by  any  new  thing ;  never 
lose  the  principles  of  your  association. 

And  now,  I  ask,  When,  before  this  day,  has  it  b^n  recorded 
in  the  history  of  any  city  that  men  and  women  should  unite  in  order 
to  procure  for  themselves  those  social  advantages  which  up  to  the 
present  have  been  enjoyed  only  by  the  richer  class,  and  not  always 
by  them  ?  When,  before  this  time,  has  it  been  reported  that  men 
and  women  have  banded  themselves  together  resolved  that  whatever 
good  things  rich  people  could  procure  for  themselves,  they  would 
also  make  for  themselves  ?  Since  the  magistrates  refused  to  allow 
dancing,  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  delightful  amusements,  they 
would  arrange  their  own  dancing  for  themselves  without  troubling 
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the  magistrates  for  parmission.  Slace  going  to  concerts  cost  money, 
they  would  have  their  ovvn  musicians  and  their  own  singers.  Since 
selection  of  companions  is  the  first  essence  of  social  enjoyment,  they 
would  have  their  own  rooms  for  themselves,  where  they  would  meet 
none  bat  those  who,  like  themselves,  desired  education,  culture,  and 
orderly  recreation.  In  one  word,  when,  when  in  the  history  of  any 
city^has  there  been  found  such  a  combination,  so  resolute  for  culture, 
as  the  combination  of  men  and  women  which  has  raised  this  temple, 
this  sacred  Temple  of  Humanity  ?  You  are,  indeed,  I  plainly  per- 
ceive, revolutionaries  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  As  revolutionaries 
yea  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  all  those  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments which  have  hitherto  belonged  to  the  West  End  ;  as  revolution- 
aries you  claim  the  right  to  meet,  read,  sing,  dance,  act,  play,  debate, 
with  as  much  freedom  as  if  you  lived  in  Berkeley  Square.  Wheie 
will  these  things  stop  ? 

Walter  Besant. 


THE   NEW   ISLAM. 


ONE  of  the  most  iDteresting  of  the  many  intellectual  moyementB 
now  going  on  in  India  is  that  which  may  be  described  as  the  New 
Islam.  The  title  will  not  be  accepted  by  its  supporters,  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  only  a  return  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  early 
faith ;  but  as  it  is,  undoubtedly,  in  striking  contrast  to  what  is  oom- 
monly  known  as  orthodox  Islam,  and  to  the  system  formulated  by 
the  great  Imams  and  the  canonical  legists,  it  is  a  convenient  term  to 
nse,  on  the  understanding  that  this  use  of  it  is  not  to  prejudge  the 
•question  thus  raised. 

The  clue  to  the  spirit  which  underlies  this  very  earnest  attempt  to 
bring  Islam  into  accord  with  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  to  be  found  in  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  moBt 
distinguished  and  most  cultured  of  Indian  Musalmans.  Syed  Amir 
Ali,  in  the  introduction  to  his  valuable  work  on  the  "  Personal  Law 
of  the  Muhammadans/'  speaking  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
new  ideas  amongst  Indian  Musalmans,  says,  ''  The  younger  generation 
is  tending  unconsciously  toward  the  Mutazala  doctrines."  He  alao 
declares  himself  to  be  a  Mutazala,  and  regards  with  high  favour  those 
Khalifs  of  the  Abbasside  Dynasty  who  supported  that  movement. 
Who,  then,  were  the  Mutazalas?  In  order  to  have  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  principles  at  work  in  the  New  Islam,  it  is  neceaaaiy 
to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  efforts  to  cast  off  restrictions 
to  the  exercise  of  reason  in  religious  matters.  The  Mutazalas  are  gene- 
rally referred  to  as  a  heterodox  sect.  The  great  conflict  between  them 
and  the  orthodox  men  of  their  day  was  on  the  question  of  the  eternal 
nature  of  the  Quran  and  its  inspiration.  The  orthodox  view  is  that  the 
Quran  is  an  objective  revelation,  given  through  Muhammad,  in  which  no 
human  element  at  all  is  found.  The  thought  and  its  outward  ezpres- 
sion  are  both  divine,  and  have  existed  from  eternity.     Ibn  Khaldoim 
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►ya  :  "  Of  all  the  divine  books,  the  Quran  is  the  only  one  of  which 
e  text  ibnd  phrases  have  been  comraneicated  to  a  prophet  by  an 
dible  voice.     It  is  otherwise  with  the   Pentateuch,  the  Gospel^  and 
er   divine  books ;  the  prophets  received  them  under  the  form  of 
ideaa.**     The  reBult  of  this  theory  ia  that    the  Qaran  is  not  subject  to 
the  usual  laws  of  criticism,  and  its  interpretation  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  hadi%  or  recorded  sayings  of  the  Prophet,  which  also  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  a  lesser  degree  inspired  of  God.    The  first  commentators 
were  companiona  of  the  Prophet,  the  next  were  their  followers ;  and 
le  great  merit  of  succeeding  commentators  is  that  they  kept  close  to 
e  traditions,  and  simply  collected   and  wrote  down  what  previous 
ihers  had  said.     Thus,  in  the  early  days  of  Islam  a  barrier  was 
ced  to  the  development  of  any  true  exegetical  science. 
This  hard  and  hopeless  condition  of  things  met,  however,  with  some 
tance.    About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  the  Hegira, 
e  Jiindiqa  arose.     They  were  called  atheists,  and  it  is  now  difiicult 
fix  their  exact  theological  position.     They  were  not  atheist  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  they  protested  against  the  harden- 

iing  dogmatism  of  Islam.    They  spread  amongst  the  more  learned  and 
wealthier  classes  doubt^  and  amongst  the  more  orthodox  dismay.    The 
I      Per^ans,  on  whom  Islam  had   been  forced,  were  also  men  given  to 
^^>6CQlative  thought,  and  with  little  respect  for  the  orthodox  views  of 
^^leir  Arab  masters.     This  wave  of  freethought  thns  prepared  the  way 
for    the  remarkable  sect  of  the   Mutazalas,   whose   tenets    are  now, 
I      iiter  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  spreading,  so  we  are  informed  on 
I     good   authority,   among  the  youoger    Indian    Muslims,   and    whose 
opinions  are  now  helping  to  mould  a  distinctly  progressive  and  reform 
movement. 

According  to  the  historian,  Ibn  Khaldoanj  the  sect  arose  thus  :  *'  A 
famous  theologian,  Al  Hasan  by  name,  was  one  day  teaching  in  the 
Mosqne  at  Basra.  During  the  course  of  his  lecture  a  discussion  arose  on 
i.he  question  whether  a  believer  who  had  committed  a  mortal  sin  became 
thereby  an  unbeliever.  The  Kharijites,  a  branch  of  the  Shiah  sect, 
affirmed  that  it  was  so.  The  Sunnis  denied  it"  Then  one  of  Al  Hasan's 
scholars,  Wasil  1  bn  Ata,  rose  up,  and  said  :  ''  I  maintain  that  a  Muslim 
who  has  committed  a  mortal  sin  should  be  regarded  neither  as  a  believer 
DOT  ftB  an  unbeliever,  but  as  occupy inga  middle  station  between  the  two." 
He  then  withdrew  apart  from  the  company,  and  was  Joined  by  a  few 
l^erscms  who  agreed  with  him.  A  man  who  just  then  entered  the 
Ukseqno  pointed  to  the  little  crowd,  and  said  :  *'  These  are  the  seceders 
t(ci/  mutnzala)*'  The  name  thus  given,  apparently  as  a  joke,  clung  to 
them.  Wasil  was  finally  expelled  from  the  class  of  his  master,  and 
tiecame  the  founder  and  leader  of  this  important  sect.  Sharastani 
^{ires  tiB  an  outline  of  the  views  which  the  Mutazalas  afterwards 
^fiTelc^>od«  They  are  chiefly  negative  in  character,  and  are  directed 
the  orthodox  dogmas   of  th^^H^  They  denied  that  the 
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attribates  of  God  are  eternal,  that  the  Qaraa  had  existed  before  die 
creation  of  the  world,  that  God  had  any  connection  with  evil.  They 
also  asserted,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  common  fatalistic  belief  of 
the  age,  that  man  was  the  creator  of  his  own  acts — ^good  or  evil — 
and  that  the  nature  of  all  actions  could  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
reason  alone.  They  maintained  that  the  position  of  the  believer  in 
the  future  life  would  not  depend  on  his  profes^on  of  a  correct  creed 
only,  but  upon  his  past  conduct.  But  most  important  of  all  was  their 
defence  of  the  use  and  exercise  of  human  reason  in  religious  mattera 

It  is  well-known  that  Muslim  theologians  divide  religious  qnestiona 
into  two  classes —  \isid  and  faru — roots  and  branches.  The  former 
include  all  questions  relating  to  the  existence  of  God,  a  future  life,  and 
matters  of  special  revelation  ;  the  latter,  dogmas  and  duties  arising 
out  of  these.  Ibn  Khaldoun  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  the  teaching 
on  this  point :  ''  Intelligence  is  a  balance  perfectly  just,  it  furnishea 
ns  with  certain  results  without  deceiving  us  ;  but  we  must  not  employ 
this  balance  for  weighing  subjects  connected  with  the  unity  of  God^ 
the  future  life^  the  nature  of  prophecy,  the  true  character  of  the 
divine  attributes,  and  all  the  matters  connected  with  these  subjects. 
It  is  an  absurdity  to  wish  even  to  do  this."  The  Mutazalas  entirely 
cast  aside  this  distinction  between  the  usvl  and  fam^  and  maintained 
that  all  the  articles  of  faith  were  within  the  cognisance  of  reason. 

The  Mutazalas,  though  powerful  advocates  for  the  use  of  reason, 
did  not  entirely  depend  on  it  for  the  position  they  occupied.  They 
accepted  the  Quran  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  from  it  defended  their 
rationalistic  views.  The  fifth  verse  of  the  third  sura  of  the  Quran 
reads  thus  : 

'*  He  it  is  who  hath  sent  down  to  thee  the  book.  Some  of  its  signs  are  of 
themselves  perspicuous  (mukkamdt)^  these  are  the  basis  of  the  book,  and 
others  are-figurative  (mutashdbihdt).  But  they  whose  hearts  are  given  to 
err  follow  its  figures,  craving  discord,  craving  an  interpretation,  yet  none 
knoweth  its  interpretation  but  God.  And  the  stable  in  knowledge 
{raaikhun)  say,  we  believe  it,  it  is  all  from  our  liord;  but  none  will  bear  tlus 
in  mind  save  men  endued  with  understanding." 

From  this  passage  it  is  quite  clear  that  God  only  can  understand  the 
miUashdbihj  or  figurative,  verses,  and  that  men  must  without  qnestioii 
accept  and  believe  them. 

The  Mutazalas  and  some  commentators  do  not  admit  the  correct- 
ness of  this  inference.  They  say  that  the  full  stop  should  not  be 
placed  after  the  word  **  God,"  but  after  **  knowledge,"  so  that  this 
part  of  the  verse  would  read  thus :  ''  None  knoweth  its  interpretation 
but  God  and  the  stable  in  knowledge.  (They)  say,  we  believe  it^** 
&c.  &c.  If  this  punctuation  is  correct,  and  if  the  "  pause  "  may  be 
made  in  this  place,  it  follows  that  the  Quran  teaches  that  men  of 
intelligence  can  understand  questions  which  it  is  commonly  sappoeed 
none  but  God  can  fathom.  This  opens  the  door  for  much  freedom 
of  thought,  and  g'ves  much  support  to  the  claims  of  the  Matuabs*- 
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\t  13  not,  however,  at   all   orthodox,  and  goes  right  against  a  tradi- 

:)nal  saying  of  Muhammadj  who  told  Ayesha  to  "  avoid  those  persons 
who  dlspnte  about  the  meaning  of  the  Quran,  for  they  are  those  to 
whom  God  refers  in  words,  *  whose  hearts  are  given  to  err,'  '*  Ibn 
Khftldonn  rightly  interprets  the  general  opinion  when  he  says  that 
this  claim  of  the  Matasialas  was  "  a  pernicious  doctrine  which  has 
worked  great  evils,**  It  was,  however,  the  basis  of  a  great  intellectual 
movement,  which  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  it  would  change  the 
character  of  Islam,  but  it  lacked  the  spiritual  and  moral  element. 
It  was,  in  the  main,  a  dialectic  contest^  a  battle  of  the  schools,  and 
nothing  more.     The  nobler  spirits  amongst  the  Mutaxalas  failed  to 

eform  the  Faith  or  to  make  a  permanent  impression  on  it*     The 
an   is  well  pat  by  Dr,   Knenen :  "  The   caprice  of  a  tyrant  may 

*ve  been  the  occasion  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Motazalas,  but  its 
real  caase  lay  deeper  in,  the  essence  of  Islam  which  the  popular  instinct 
had  apprehended  justly.  Their  effort  struck  at  once  upon  the  rock 
that  must   ultimately  wreck  it — the  fixed  character  of  Islam,  fixed 

(Ten  then  ;  nay,  fixed  from  the  veiy  outset.     Hence,  too,  the  fact  that 

ieir  fall  was  followed  by  no  resurrection/* 
It  is  true  that  under  the  bitter  persecutien  of  the  orthodox  Khalif, 
Al  Mutawakhil  (232  a.h.)  and  his  successors,  the  Mut^Lzalas  lost  for 

Kver  all  political  power,  yet  their  writings  remained,  and  as  a  school 
f  freethinkers  they  exercised  some  influence  for  awhile  in  Basra ; 
ut  the  final  blow  was  given  them  by  Abo  Hasan  Al  Ashaari,  a  famous 
ontroversialist  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
centory  a.b.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  scholastic  system  which 
flourished  for  a  very  long  time.  It  was  influenced  in  its  methods  by 
the  Mutassalas,  but  it  defended  orthodoxy,  and  it  was  said  tliat  '*  the 
lutaiy^alas  held  up  their  heads  till  such  time  as  God  produced  Al 
Ubaari  to  the  world/'  We  must  not,  however,  follow  further  the 
lortanes  of  the  ancient  Mutazalas.  They  came  to  an  end,  and  except 
the  writings  of  the  scholastic  theologians,  all  trace  of  them  was  lost. 
[Many  centuries  passed  away,  and  it  needed  a  class  of  men,  liberal  in 
iment,  cultured  in  art  and  science,  alive  to  the  progress  of  the 
tian  nations  of  the  West,  to  revive  these  earlier  views,  and  to 
and  improve  them.  These  men,  the  modern  Mutazalas,  form 
TNew  Islatn  in  the  India  of  to-day.  Our  schools  and  colleges  are 
laming  out,  year  by  year,  numbers  of  young  men  to  whom  the  old 
orthodox  position  seems  untenable,  who  are  known  as  gJiair^t-viukal^ 
Vlids — that  is,  not  blind  followers  of  the  Mouhnes  of  the  past  and  the 
^present,  men  who  hope  to  find  in  a  reformed  and  purified  Islam  a 
eligion  which  will  meet  their  spiritual  needs  and  conserve  their 
iotic  and  devout  admiration  of  Muhammad- 
be  most  important  of  recent  books  by  the  leaders  of  the  school 
[of  tlioaght,  for  as  yet  it  is  not  more  than  that,  are  ^*  Reforms  under 
item  Rule  "  and  "  Critical  Exposition  of  Jihad,"  both  written  by 
L9mr.  T 
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Moolvie  Cheragh  Ali  Sahib,  an  officer  of  the  Nizam's  Government ; 
and  '*  The  Spirit  of  Islam/'  by  Syed  Amir  Ali  Sahib,  a  jadge  of  the 
High  Court  in  Bengal.  There  are  other  works  of  less  importance  and 
articles  in  magazines  which  cover  the  same  ground,  but  all  necessary 
information  concerning  the  present  movement  can  be  gained  from 
these  three  books.  The  English  reader  must,  however,  remember 
that  the  very  liberal  views  therein  expressed  are  those  of  men  highly 
educated  in  western  knowledge,  well  read  in  English  literature,  and 
hearty  appreciators  of  modem  culture,  art,  and  science.  They  do  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  represent  the  views  of  any  sect  now  in  Islam, 
nor  are  they  at  all  in  accord  with  recognised  teachers;  but  the 
younger  men,  who  learn  English,  are  becoming  more  and  more  recep- 
tive of  new  ideas,  and  are  comiug  under  their  influence.  The 
educational  department  of  missionary  schools  and  colleges  is  a  great 
solvent  of  ancient,  unreasonable,  dogmatic  beliefs. 

Let  us  now  see  how  these  men  deal  with  questions  which  undoubt- 
edly bar  the  way  to  the  progress  and  development  of  Muhammadan 
nations^  the  stationary  position  of  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
intimate  connection  between  Church  and  State,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  Shariat  governs  all  spheres  of  life,  the  political  and  moral  as  well 
as  the  religious.     Syed  Amir  Ali  says  : 

'^  The  Church  and  State  were  linked  together ;  the  Elhalif  was  the  Iman 
— temporal  chief  as  well  as  spiritual  head.  With  the  advance  of  time,  and 
as  despotism  fixed  itself  upon  the  liabits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the 
Khalif  became  the  arbiter  of  their  fate  without  check  or  hindrance  from  juris- 
consult or  legist,  patristicism  took  hold  of  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  society. 
....  What  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Fathers  is  unchangeable  and  beyond 
the  range  of  discussion.  The  Faith  may  be  carried  to  the  land  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, but  it  must  go  with  rules  framed  for  the  guidance  of  Irakians  1 "  * 

This  is  not  approved,  but  it  states  the  historical  fact,  and  justifies  all 
that  non-Muslim  writers  say  on  this  point.  Palgrave,  a  close  and 
correct  observer  of  the  practical  working  of  Muhammadan  rule,  says : 
'^  We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the  Islamitic  identification 
of  religion  and  law  is  ap  essential  defect  in  the  system,  and  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  good  government  and  social  progress." 
The  State  has  a  divine  stamp  on  it,  and  the  whole  of  its  constitution, 
as  well  as  the  individual  laws,  possesses  a  character  absolutely  sacred. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  mere  human  institutions,  calculated  and  fitted 
only  for  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  will  come  to  be  considered  as  of 
divine  authority,  and  hence  unchangeable.  The  State  is  then  placed 
in  a  diSicult  position,  and  when  it  is  surrounded  by  nations  not  thus 
trammelled  with  a  supposed  divine  and  ancient  legislation,  it  must 
either  become  p€trified  and  gradually  decay,  or,  if  it  seeks  to  change 
and  to  conform  to  new  conditions,  it  de&troys  its  religious  basis,  and 
develops  within  itself  antagonistic  principles,  the  conflict  with  which 

♦  "  The  Spirit  of  Islam,"  p.  621. 
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also  renders  destraction  imminent^  We  see  all  this  illostrated  in 
Turkey  now.  The  SuUan  is  bound,  in  the  last  resort,  to  yield  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Ulama,  who,  nnder  the  guidance  of  the  Shaikh-nl-Islam, 
are  the  antfaorised  expounders  of  the  Law.  Recent  events  have  also 
shown  that  the  Moollas  in  Persia  are  the  supreme  power  and  ultimate 
anthority  there.  All  this  is  not  a  mere  accidental  exercise  of  priestly 
power,  but  is  part  of  the  syetem.  The  Sultan,  as  Khalif,  is  the 
executor  of  a  law  given  long  ago,  and  now  held  to  be  fixed  and  final. 
It  is  not  his  province  to  make  departures  from  it.  The  exigences  of 
modem  political  life  compel  him,  at  times,  to  bend  to  the  will  of  hia 
stronger  neighbours.  This  may  involve  a  dereliction  of  his  doty  aa 
Khalif,  but  he  is  excused  this  as  he  has  to  submit  to  force  majeure, 
111  us  it  is  a  kindly  act,  when  the  Sultan  is  required  to  do  what  it  is 
probable  the  Ulama  will  condemn,  to  support  the  request  with  a  show 
of  force.  It  really  saves  him  from  his  friends.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Shariat,  however  useful  it  may  have  been  for  Arab 
tribes^  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Khalifate,  is  now  in  these  modern 
times  nothing  less  than  an  anachronism.  Syed  Amir  Ali  clearly 
shows  that  this  is  so.     He  says  : 

**  The  present  staguation  of  the  Muhammadan  community  is  principally 
due  to  the  notion  which  has  fixed  itself  iii  the  minds  of  the  generality  of 
Muslims^  that  the  right  to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  teased  with  tht* 
early  legiste^  that  its  exei-cise  in  modern  times  is  sinful,  that  a  Muslim,  in 
order  to  be  regarded  tis  an  orthodox  follower  of  Muhammad,  should  jibandon 
hid  judgment  abe^olutely  to  the  interpretations  of  men  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  oould  have  no  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  nineteenth* 
.  ,  .  .  Ko  account  is  taken  of  the  altered  ciivumstiince^s  in  which  MuKliniN 
are  now  placed;  the  conclusions  at  which  thei^e  leiirned  legists  arrived  several 
oenturies  ago  are  held  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  present  day."* 

Thus  the  law  of  Islam  is  quite  incompatible  with  any  real  hope  of 
improvement  The  men  of  the  New  Islam  see  this  clearly.  They  do 
not  seek  to  find  in  the  Shariat  principles  which  lead  on  to  progress ; 
they  take  the  much  readier  and,  in  some  respects,  more  satisfactory 
method  of  discarding  it  as  a  sacred  thing,  and  of  calling  it  "  common 
law/' 

It  is  admitted  by  Moulvie  Cheragh  Ali  that  to  the  **  teachings  of 
the  Muhammadan  common  law,  called  Fiqah  or  Shara/*  the  following 
objections  more  or  less  apply — viz.,  that  an  imperfect  code  of  ethics 
has  been  made  a  permanent  standard  of  good  and  evil,  and  a  final 
nod  irrevocable  law ;  that  the  Shariat  deals  with  precepts  rather  than 
principles;  that  it  has  led  to  formality  of  worship;  that  morality 
under  it  is  viewed  in  the  abstract,  and  not  in  the  concrete;  and  that 
by^it  Islam  is  rendered  stationary,  and  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 

This  is  a  very  open  and  honest  admission,  but  the  difficulty  raised 
h  met  by  the  theory  that  the  Shariat  is  only  **  common  law/*  and  that 
•  *  The  Spirit  of  Islatn/*  p.  287, 
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it  can  be  changed,  and  that  all  the  evils  which  have  grown  up  around 
the  false  conception  of  its  nature  are  by  no  means  necessary  parts  of 
the  Islamic  system.  He  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  Mohammadan 
common  law,  or  Shariat,  as  it  does  not  contain  any  statute  law,  is  by^ 

no  means  unchangeable  or  unalterable The  legislation  of  the 

Muhammadan  common  law  cannot  be  called  unalterable ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  changeable  and  progressive."  These  statements  were- 
published  in  1888,  but  in  1879  the  Turkish  Ulama,  in  dkfatva  deli- 
vered in  connection  with,  and  in  opposition  to,  Khair-nd-din  Pasha's- 
proposed  political  reforms,  speak  of  the  "  unalterable  principles  of  the 
law." 

It  is,  however,  admitted  by  the  modem  Indian  reformers  that  the 
Mukallids — and  these  now  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  author- 
ised teachers  of  Islam — hold  that  the  law  is  stationaiy,  but  they  are- 
summarily  disposed  of  thus  : 

"  No  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  opinions  and  theories  of  the  Mukallids." 

Again, 

*'  Slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  and  the  taking  not  the  least  notice  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Quran,  is  the  sad  characteristic  of  the  Quranic  interpreters,  and 

of  the  deductions  of  the  Muhammadan  doctors There  are  certain 

points  in  which  the  common  law  is  irreconcilable  with  the  modem  needs  of 

Islam,  whether  in  India  or  Turkey,  and  requires  modification It 

was  only  from  some  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the  common 
law  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  civil  precepts  of  a  transitory  natiu^,  and  as  a 
mediate  step  leading  to  a  higher  reform,  were  taken  as  final ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  civil  precepts  adapted  for  the  dwellers  of  the  Arabian 
desert  were  pressed  upon  the  neck  of  all  ages  and  countries.  A  social  system 
for  barbarism  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  a  people  already  possessing 
higher  forms  of  civilisation."  * 

I  have  given  these  quotations  at  some  length,  because  ihey  fully 
bear  out  all  that  European  writers  have  said  on  the  subject.  Intelli- 
gent Muslims  admit  the  facts,  but  meet  the  difficuliy  caused  by  ihem 
by  discarding  altogether  the  acknowledged  position,  by  declaring  that 
the  Shariat  is  not  understood  by  its  past  and  present  interpreters, 
whose  opinions  are  not  worthy  of  the  least  credence.  The  Shariat  is 
no  longer  to  be  considered  a  sacred  law,  incapable  of  change.  It  is 
competent  to  the  ruler  of  a  Muhammadan  State  of  his  own  will  to  set 
it  aside.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
the  immobility  of  Muhammadan  Governments  must  be  modified  or 
given  up.  Against  this  new  theory,  however,  must  be  set  that  of 
the  Ulama  in  such  countries,  and  the  fact  that  no  responsible  and 
perfectly  independent  Muhammadan  ruler  has  so  dealt  with  the 
Shariat. 

Still,  the  fact  that  such  a  position  can  be  taken  up  and  defended 
with  much  skill  marks  a  very  great  advance  in  the  relation  of  intelli- 
gent Muhammadans  to  the  Shariat.     Whether  such  views  can  ever  b» 

*  <'  Critical  Exposition  of  Jihad,"  p.  zcii. 
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auslated  into  action  in  any  ^lusalman  State  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
If  they  can,  a  great  barrier  to  progress  will  be  removed. 

The  next  subject  of  importance  is  that  of  the  nature  of  prophetical 

dspiration,  important  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
exegesis  of   the  Quran.     It  is  said   "  that  the  Quran  keeps    pace 

rith  the  most  fully  and  rapidly  developing  civilisations,  if  ratiotuiUtf 
\inkrpretal^  and  not  ag  expounded  by  the  Ulama  in  the  Common  Law 
Book."  Thus  the  canon  of  interpretation  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  this  is  necessarily  affected  by  the  view  taken 
of  inspiration,  Musalraan  theologians  consider  inspiration  to  be  of 
two  kinds.  Wahl  is  the  term  given  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Quran, 
and  it  means  that  the  words  are  the  very  words  of  God*      They  pro- 

|<>6ed  immediately  from  God,  and  the  word  "  say,"  or  **  speak/'  precedes, 
tor  is  understood  to  precede,  every  sentence.     There  is  some  difierence 
pf  opinion  about  the  exact  form  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Hadia^  or 
traditional  sayings  of  the  Prophet.      Sharastani  speaks  of  **  the  signs 
(sayings)  of  the   Prophet  which  have   the   marks  of    wahiJ*     This 
Etpiuion  is  supported  by  the  verse,*'  Your  companion  Muhammad  orreth 
ftoi,  nor  is  he  led  astray,  nor  doth  he  speak  of  his  own  unit "  (Sura 
H,l)-    The  other  form  of  inspiration  is  called  ilhmn.     It  is  the  in- 
pimtion  of  a  saint  or  of  a  prophet  when,  though  rightly  guided  as  to 
^th©  matter  of  his  communication,  he  puts  it  in  his  own  words.     The 
ience  of  Quranic  interpretation  has  been  fully  worked  out  in  com- 
plete acoird  with  the   theory  of  the  u^ht  mode  of  inspiration,  and  is 
rery  rigid  and  formal.     The  best  commentator  is  he  who  accurately 
^produces  what  was  written  before,  and  who  keeps  close  to  the  tra- 
'ditions.     The  true  interpretation  was  made  known  to  the  Propheti 
And  through   him  to  the  Companions,  and  so  now  all  interpretation 
should  agree  with  theii*s.     Fresk  lifo  and  new  ideas  are  out  of  the 
^^ne^on. 

^P     It  speaks  well  for  the  moral  courage  of  the  men  of  the  New  Islam 
that  they  do  not  hesitate  even  in  so  serious  a  matter  as  this  to  discard 
the  theory  of  imAi,  and  to  adopt  that  of  ilharn  alone.  Motil vie  Cheragh 
Ui  says : 

^  A  prcjpliet  is  neithei-  immaculate  nor  infallible.     A  prophet  feels  that 

his  mind  isJiUumineil  by  God,  ami  the  thoughts  which  are  expressed  by  him. 

i.nil  Bpokon  or  written  under  this  infioence,  are  to  lie  rogjirded  rjb  the  words 

GchI,     This  iUuminution  of  the  uiiud  or  the  efiect  of  the  divine  inHuenco 

iflers  in  the  prophet  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient,  or  iic*(*ording 

"he  rircumatnnces^physical,  and  moral,  and  religious — in  whirh  he  is 

^h  teavea  room  for  a  much  more  liberal  system  of  interpretation, 
but  whether  such  a  statement  will  ever  be  accepted  by  any  consider- 
able number   of   Muslim   theologians  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt.      Ir 

atirely  does  away  with  the  dogma  of  the  eternity  of  the  Quran,  and 
rV  V  *    /^  the  modern  movement  into  aosord  with  that  of 
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As  regards  qnestions  of  morality,  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
Mutazalas  considered  that  monogamy  was  taught  in  the  Quran.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  touched  the  subject  of  divorce  and  slavery,  and 
generally  their  influence  on  morals  was  slight.  The  movement  was 
almost  entirely  an  intellectual  one,  and  in  this  respect  falls  far  short 
of  the  utility  of  that  of  the  modern  Mutazalas,  who  are  very  strong 
advocates  of  an  improved  and  high  morality  in  Islam.  Now,  putting 
aside  all  controversy  as  to  the  real  and  exact  teaching  of  the  Quran, 
the  fact  remains  that  polygamy,  freedom  of  divorce,  concubinage,  and 
slavery  have  been  invariably  practised  amongst  Musalmans,  and  no 
one  has  been  officially  declared  a  bad  Muslim,  or  put  ont  of  the  pale  of 
Islam,  on  this  account.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  was  solemnly  excom- 
municated in  Madras  because  in  his  prayers  he  recited  verses  of  the 
Quran  in  Hindustani  instead  of  in  Arabic.  He  might  have  divorced 
wives  innumerable,  and  have  constantly  replenished  his  harem,  and  no 
word  of  excommunication  would  have  been  nttered. 

All  this  freedom  in  matters  of  morals  has  been  professedly  built  up 
on  the  Quran,  and,  with  regard  to  polygamy,  on  the  example  of 
Muhammad  himself ;  and  so  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  only  way  to 
remedy  matters  is,  if  possible,  to  show  that  the  permission  given  in 
the  Quran  was  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  that  it  has  now  come  to  an 
end.  Such  a  line  of  argument  necessarily  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
orthodox  view  of  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Quran,  its  rigid  inspiration, 
the  finality  of  the  revelation  given,  and  the  unchangeableness  of 
Muhammadan  law.  The  ground  has,  in  the  case  of  this  modem 
movement  in  India,  been  cleared  by  the  repudiation  of  these  dogmas, 
and  by  the  reassertion  of  the  Mutazala  teaching,  that  the  Quran  is 
subject  to  criticism,  and  that  human  reason  can  be  exercised  on  matters 
of  revelation. 

It  is  not  our  object  now  to  accept  or  to  reject  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  but  simply  to  state  the  fact  that  it  is  held  by  many  intelligent 
Muslims  in  India,  who  thus  seek  a  way  of  escape  from  the  difficulty 
of  defending  the  grave  moral  evils  of  Islam  as  they  now  exist.  Take 
the  case  of  polygamy.  Syed  Amir  Ali  says  :  "  The  conviction  is 
gradually  forcing  itself  on  all  sides,  in  all  advanced  Muslim  communi- 
ties, that  polygamy  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Muhammad 
as  it  is  to  the  general  progress  of  civilised  society  and  true  culture." 
The  many  marriages  of  Muhammad  are  excused  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  he  contracted  them  to  afford  protection  to  certain  females, 
and  that  in  undertaking  **  the  support  of  the  old  women  he  married 
he  undertook  a  self-sacrifice  of  no  light  character."  He  is  also  said 
to  have  married  many  wives  with  a  view  "  to  unite  the  warring 
tribes,  to  bring  them  into  some  degree  of  harmony."  A  limit  to  th 
number  of  wives  a  Musalman  might  at  one  time  possess  was  fixed  by, 
the  verse :  **  Of  women  who  seem  good  in  your  eyes,  marry  but  two, 
or  three,  or  four,  and  if  ye  shall  fear  that  ye  shall  not  act  equitaUy» 
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then  one  only,  or  the  slaves  whom  ye  have  aoqaired ''  (Sura  iv.  3) , 
This  refetriction  did  not  apply  to  tbe  Pjx)phet,  but  it  is  said  that  after 
this  veree  was  revealed  he  did  not  contract  another  marriage,  but 
bound  himself  by  the  verse :   *'  It  is  not  permitted  thee  to  take  other 
wives  hereafter,  or  to  cbange  thy  present  wives  for  other  women, 
though   their  beauty   charm    the**,    except    those    whom    thy   right 
hand  possesses.     And  God  watcheth  all  things  "  (Sura  33,  52).     His 
self-denial  in  this  matter  has  been   much   praised   by  his  apologists. 
"  He  had  this  disadvantage  that  any  other  woman  was  prohibited  to 
him^  except  those  already   possessed,   whereas    other    persons  were 
Allowed  the  number  of  four  wives,  with  every  liberty  of  substituting 
any  woman  with  lawful  marriage  in  the  cases  of  demise  or  divorce  of 
some  of  them/*     As  Muhammad  had  then  nine  wives,  and  concubines 
besides,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  special  pleading  to  put  his  conduct 
in  a  favourable  light*     The  admitted  facts  are>  that  whilst  other  men 
were  restricted  to  four  wives  at  one  and  the  same  time,  he  was  not ; 
but  be   was  allowed  **  those  whom   thy  right  hand  possesses  **— that  , 
iJB,  concubines.     It  is  somewhat  dilEcnlt  to  see  the  '*  disadvantage  *'  in 
which  he  was  placed.      But  the  contention  now  is  that  he  did  really 
take  effectual  steps  towards  the  abolition  of  polygamy,  and  in  proof 
of  this  assertion  this  verse  is  quoted  :   **  Certainly  you  have  not  in 
your  power  to  treat  your  wives  with  equal  justice,  even  though  you 
fain  would  do  so"  (Sura  iv.  128),     This  is  described  as  *'  the  virtual 
abolition  of  polygamy."     It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
case  for  abolition,  if  this  indeed  is  the  proof  of  it,  is  so  much  weaker 
than   the   many    and  the    very  plain    passages   which   undoubtedly 
authorise  polygamy.     The  simple  fact  is  that  the  men  of  the  New 
Islam  see  clearly  the  great   social   blots   in  their  system,  and  they 
earne&tly,  and  we  may  well  believe  honestly,  try  to  explain  away 
much  of  which  they  are  rightly  ashamed.     A  good  deal  might  be  said 
to  contravene  the  arguments  used,  and  t^  show  the  inherent  weakness 
of  the  defence  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  good  sign  that  such  arguments 
should  be  adduced,  and  such  a  defence  made*     "  For  ray  own  part," 
Bays  Syed  Amir  Ali,  **  I  look  upon  polygamy  in  the  present  day  as  an 
adulterous  connection,  and  as  contrary  to  the   spirit  of  Islam,  an 
opinion  which  is  shared  by  a  large  number  of  Musalmans." 

Tbe  other  subjects  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  general  principle 
on  which  they  are  dealt  with  is  expressed  in  the  following  statement 
about  divorce.  It  equally  applies  to  concubinage  and  slavery:  "As 
D6ual,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  {ix.^  of  Islam)  have  taken  up  the 
temporary  permission  as  the  positive  rule,  and  ignored  the  principles 
of  humanity,  justice,  and  equity  inculcated  by  the  Master." 

Connected  with  the  question  of  divorce,  there  is  a  custom  which 
the  law  in  certain  cases  renders  obligatory,  and  which  is  justly  described 
as  a  *'  disgusting  ordeal/'  It  is  not  denied  that  Sura  ii.  230  inculcatea 
this ;  but  it  ia  said  that  the  rule  was  only  a  temporary  one,  and  Syed 
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Amir  Ali  thinks  that  the  following  verse  abrogates  it.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  private  opinion,  and  the  law  actually  stands  now  as  at  the 
beginning. 

European  writers  are  sometimes  reproached  with  dealing  unfairly 
with  these  subjects,  and  with  making  out^  the  case  to  be  worse  than 
it  really  is.  They  can  only  take  the  law  as  they  find  it  in  actual 
operation,  and  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning.  Their  position  is 
fully  justified,  for  Moulvie  Cheragh  Ali  confirms  it  when  he  writes 
thus :  '*  It  is  only  Muhammadan  Civil  Law  which  has  made  the  Law 
of  Muhammad  anything  else  but  a  mere  abomination  on  this  subject." 

One  Muslim  writer  says  that  the  Quran  abolishes  slavery  "  by 
implication  " — and,  as  a  consequence,  concubinage  with  slaves — in  the 
verse :  "  When  ye  encounter  the  infidels,  strike  oflT  their  heads,  till 
ye  have  made  a  great  slaughter  among  them,  and  of  the  rest  make 
fast  the  fetters,  and  afterwards  let  there  be  free  dismissal  or  ransoming 
till  the  war  hath  laid  down  its  burden"  (Sura 47,  4,  5).  The  implied 
abolition  has  not  been  apparent  to  any  one  till  recent  times,  for  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  Muhammadan  jurists  have  legalised  slavery,  and 
that  the  followers  of  Muhammad  have  utterly  ignored  the  spirit  of  his 
teaching,  and  have  allowed  slavery  to  flourish.  The  practice  is, 
however,  denounced  in  eloquent  terms. 

^'  The  time  is  now  come  when  humanity  at  large  should  raise  its  voice 
aigainst  servitude  in  whatever  shape  or  under  whatever  denomination  it  may 
be  disguised.  The  Muslims  especially,  for  the  honour  of  their  noble  Prophet, 

should  try  to  efiace  that  dark  page  from  their  history It  remains  for 

the  Muslims  to  show  the  falseness  of  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  memory  of 
the  great  and  noble  Prophet  by  proclaiming  in  explicit  terms  that  slavery  is 
reprobated  by  their  faith  and  discountenanced  by  their  code." 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  though  the 
correctness  of  some  of  the  statements  may  be  doubted. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Islam  school  sometimes  make  extravagant 
claims  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  founder  of  Islam  upon  the 
culture  and  civilisation  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  he  completed 
the  unfinished  work  of  Christ,  by  systematising  the  laws  of  morality, 
that  by  his  voice  the  dead  were  quickened  into  life,  the  dying  revived, 
and  the  pulse  of  humanity  was  brought  to  beat  with  the  accumulated 
force  of  ages.  ''  Called  by  his  voice  from  the  abyss  of  barbarism  and 
ignorance  in  which  they  had  hitherto  dwelt,  with  little  hope  of  the 
present,  with  none  of  the  future,  the  Ai?ab  went  forth  into  the  world, 
not  to  slaughter  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  but  to  elevate  and  civilise. 
Afflicted  humanity  awoke  into  new  life."  In  short,  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  improvement  of  morals, 
the  development  of  art  and  science,  the  Renaissance,  and  even  the 
Reformation,  are  all  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Muhammad,  of  whose  system  it  is  said :  "  Islam,  wherever  it  has 
found  its  way  among  culturable  and  progressive  nations,  has  shown 
itself  in  complete  accord  with  progressive  tendencies,  it  has  assisted 
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omllsatioa*  it  has  idealised  religion,*'  This  is  rhetorical^  scarcely 
hisrorical.  Still,  some  exaggeration  of  statement  may  be  allowed  to 
men  who  have  set  themselves  earnestly  to  work  against  the  deadening 
influence  of  the  patristic  theologians  and  canonical  legists  of  orthodox 
Islam,  who  have  to  discredit  the  Law,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Moslima,  and  to  call  it  Common  Law  ;  who  have  to  treat  even  sacred 
matters  with  a  rationalising  spirit.  This  attitude  towards  orthodoxy 
natn rally  enough  causes  other  men  to  doubt  the  reality  of  their  faith 
in  Islam ;  but  they  can,  in  self-defence,  point  to  the  exuberance  of 
their  language  when  they  laud  and  praise  the  Prophet,  and  when  they 
daim  for  Islam  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  that  is  true  and  noble  in 
many  lands  and  in  various  creeds. 

The  position  they  take  may  be  summed  up  thus — the  Shariat,  or 
Law  of  Islam,  is  not  necessarily  a  binding  one,  it  may  be  set  aside  or 
changed  when  new  conditions  require  fresh  developments.  The 
teaching  of  the  Quran  on  moral  questions  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
permanent  positive  injunction,  but  as  a  mere  temporary  measure. 
Rightly  interpreted,  the  Quran  teaches  the  exact  opposite  of  what  the 
canonical  legists  have  formulated  as  its  law.  All  this  is  clear  and 
definite.  It  necessarily  brings  its  advocates  into  conflict  with  the 
authorised  expounder  of  the  Law,  and  with  the  great  body  of  the  faithful, 
Tho  solidarity  of  the  force  arrayed  against  them  sometimes  gives  rise 
to  a  spirit  of  utter  despair,  such  as  Nawab  Muhsin-ul-Mulk,  a  dis- 
tinguished Hyderabad  otHcial,  shows  in  the  words  :  **  To  me  it  seems 
Uiat  as  a  nation  and  a  religion  we  are  dying  out ;  our  day  is  past, 
ftnd  we  have  little  hope  of  the  future.  Unless  a  miracle  of  reform 
occnrs,  we  Muhammadans  are  doomed  to  extinction,  and  we  shall 
have  deserved  our  fate.  For  God*8  sake  let  the  reform  take  place 
before  it  is  too  late.'* 

The  most  recent  and  most  notable  book  on  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  article,  is  **  The  Spirit  of  Islam,"  by  Syed  Aoair  All,  who  wrote 
it,  he  says,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  assist  **  the  Muslims  of  India 
to  achieve  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  great  European  Power  that  now  holds  their  destinies  in  its  hands," 
a  Power  to  which  a  very  high  compliment  is  paid  when  **  the 
reformers  are  congratulated  that  the  movement  set  on  foot  is  con- 
ducted under  a  neutral  government."  It  scarcely  accords  with  all 
that  hofl  been  said  by  the  same  author  of  the  fruitful  works  of  Islam 
in  caltore,  civilization,  and  freedom,  when  reforms  can  be  best  carried 
out  under  a  Christian  government.  However,  the  reform  has  begun, 
its  progress  will  be  watched  with  interest ;  the  end  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee.  Personally,  I  believe  that  it  will  elevate  individuals  and 
pttrjfy  the  family  life  of  many,  yet  that  it  will,  like  all  reform  move- 
ments of  the  past,  have  very  little  real  effect  on  Islam  as  a  polity  and 
JM  n  religion. 

EowABD  Sell. 


THE  GRAY  AND  GAY  RACE. 


THE  French  are  a  gray  people,  who  live  in  a  gray  metropolis,  and 
in  a  gray  country.  Paris  lies  in  a  limestone  region,  and  is 
built  of  gray  stone.  A  large  part  of  the  city  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the 
Seine  is  undermined  by  ancient  quarries.  The  roofs,  as  well  as  the 
pavements,  trottoirs,  and  bridges,  are  gray.  The  absence  of  smoke 
and  dirt  permits  time  to  deepen  leisurely  the  colour  of  the  stone,  and 
transform  the  city  into  a  mosaic  of  gray.  Old  shades  are  being  re- 
placed constantly  by  new  hues,  which  in  their  turn  grow  dull  with 
age.  The  tints  of  the  Seine  vary  from  a  grayish  green  to  a  deep  steel 
gray.  The  whole  of  the  interior  eflEect  of  Notre  Dame,  with  its  great 
ashen- coloured  windows,  and  of  the  Invalides  where  Napoleon  lies,  is 
characteristically  gray.  French  soil  and  notably  French  skies,  are 
griseous.  All  about  one  in  France  is  *'  this  air  which  is  never  blue,'^ 
as  Gautier  described  it.  French  towns  and  villages  are  grizzled.  Their 
buildings  are  either  of  gray  stone  or  are  plastered  over,  and  their 
roofs  are  usually  a  faded  brown.  The  colour  of  the  villages  seems 
to  change  into  white  almost  as  soon  as  the  Belgian  frontier  is  crossed. 
French  verdure  and  landscapes  have  a  reseda  tint,  and  French 
cemeteries  are  nothing  but  gray. 

Gray  Paris  and  gray  Northern  France  are  as  concolorous  as  Nature 
could  well  permit,  perhaps,  in  a  fertile  and  temperate  latitude.  Thus 
we  may  account  for  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  eyes  of  Parisians  and 
the  colour  of  their  garments  are  gray  or  grayish.*  The  general 
appearance  of  French  peasants  is  griseous ;  and  I  suppose  there  are, 

*  I  know  almost  nothing  of  Southern  France,  and  cannot  speak  of  its  people.  B7 
the  words  French  and  Parisians,  using  the  words  sTnonymously,  I  mean  the  Dative 
inhabitants  of  Northern  France.  And  1  refer  to  them  not  as  citizens,  but  as  indiTiduals 
— to  their  traits  as  shown  in  their  secular,  domestic,  social,  and  religious  life.  Their 
rashness  in  public  or  political  affairs  arises,  I  think,  from  causes  which  are  foreign  to 
this  outline  of  an  ituact  and  do  not  affect  its  inferences. 
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^rtionally,  mora  gray  horees   in    Northern  France   than  in  other 
countries,  since  it  is  the  home  of  the  gray  Norman  thoroaghbretl. 

This  grayness  of  the  French  snggeats,  by  its  colour-traits,  two 
characteristics  of  the  race. 

First — Gray  is  a  colour  of  moderation.  And  are  not  the  French 
the  most  prudent  and  moderate  of  all  the  great  modern  races?  The 
Parisians  do  not  overwork  or  overplay.  They  do  not  commit  excesses. 
They  are  easily  satisSed,  and  need  little  to  amuse  them*  They  are, 
as  Renan  says  of  the  Greeks,  cheerfully  philuaophical,  and  sober  in 
their  pleasures.  In  testimony  of  this,  the  careful  observer  will 
remark  that  their  faces  seem  to  be  very  free  from  indications  of  any 
kind  of  undue  indulgence.  The  Frenchman  is  conservative  to  a  fault. 
He  is  not  apt  to  fail  to  do  to-day  what  to-morrow  he  will  fee!  most, 
contented  to  have  done. 

Second — Gray,  the  colour  of  brain  matter,  is  the  colour  of  intellect. 
We  should  thus  expect  the  Parisian  to  be  pre-eminently  sane.  And 
this  is  trne.  He  has  few  illusions,  and  is  careful  not  to  be  led  away 
by  his  emotiOQs.  lie  worships  h  hon  sens — the  head.  He  leads  an 
active  mental  life  wherein  the  heart  and  the  soul,  as  the  Anglo*Saxon 
mce  understands  them,  are  largely  ignored.  The  French  acquire  and 
enjoy  almost  wholly  through  the  medium  of  the  braiu.  Their  art  and 
their  literature  are  above  all  things  rational,  being  distinguished,  on 
the  whole,  by  the  absence  of  colour  and  sentiment,  and  of  heartfelt, 
upsoaring  inspirationa.  What  they  get  out  of  a  song  or  a  picture  is 
the  meaning  of  the  worfs  and  the  idea— the  sense  rather  than  the 
passion  or  feeling,  French  music  rarely  produces  but  a  kind  of 
cerebral  pleasure.  It  is  occasionally  exquisite,  and  nearly  always 
refined  and  chaste.  Even  the  French  ballet  music,  where  one  would 
expect  to  find  revelling  that  astonishing  licentiousness  which  Teutonic 
races  always  impute  to  the  French »  is  almost  purely  mental  in  its 
charm,  and  is  signally  free  from  sensual  taint. 

The  favourite  colour  in  the  French  school  of  painting  ia  gray,  or, 
lo  speak  paradoxically,  the  absence  of  colour.  Gray  was  its  general 
tone  before  the  time  of  the  Romanticists.  They  introduced  variety  of 
colour  as  appropriate  of  emotion.  But  the  Romantic  school  was  in 
DO  sense  a  child  of  France.  Delacroix  and  his  followers  were  great 
ootonrtsts,  but  not  in  that  exuberant  sense  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  means  by  colour.  It  is  true  that  gray  could  not  be  said  to  be 
prevailing,  for  instance,  this  year  at  the  Champs-Elys^es  or  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  about  one-fourth 
of  the  painters  who  exhibited  were  foreigners.  Still,  the  colour  on 
French  canvases*  as  the  influence  of  the  Romantic  school  fades  away, 
will  become  more  and  more  intellectaalised  and  subdued;  and  '^ 
will,  doubtless,  again,  at  no  very  distant  day,  be  charact*-  ^  by 
ihmr  grayness.     For,  to  the   French,  gray  is  the  colour  of  trath^ 
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ideality,  and  life  itself.  Their  devotion  to  form  and  ordonnance^  rather 
than  to  colour  and  romantic  effects,  is  gray,  and  hence  an  intellectual 
trait. 

Now,  inquiring  into  the  original  signification  of  the  word  gray,  we 
find  that  it  comes  mainly  from  words  meaning  old — "  that  which  has 
white  hair  " — and  that  it  usually  designates  old  age.  We  should  thus 
expect  to  find  that  the  gray  French  are  notably  a  senescent  race. 
And,  in  fact,  there  is  in  France,  comparatively  speaking,  little  youth 
that  is  young  in  years.  Franch  lads  work  hard  and  steadily.  As  a 
result  they  have  their  baccalaurM  at  the  Sorbonne  at  eighteen  or 
nineteen^  and  it  corresponds  to  the  degree  which  the  average  English 
or  American  collegiate  gets  at  twenty-one.  They  do  not  have  that 
wealth  of  juvenile  literature  and  sports  and  liberty  which  make  youth 
in  Germany  and  England  and  the  United  States  so  long  and  pleasaut 
They  have  comparatively  little  time  to  be  really  young.  On  the 
other  hand,  elderly  Frenchmen  are  inclined  to  wear  youthful  cuts  of 
clothes  and  gay  cravats,  and  to  insist  on  loving  life.  How  true  were 
Flaubert's  words  when  he  described  the  men  at  the  Marquis's  ball 
which  Madame  Bovary  attended :  ^'  Those  who  were  commencing  to 
grow  old  had  a  youthful  air,  while  something  of  maturity  was  seen  on 
the  faces  of  the  younger  men."  Mature  and  aged  Parisian  ladies  are 
famous  for  their  gay  bonnets,  lively  ribbons,  and  daring  toilettes ;  but 
French  girls  are  dressed  in  sober  colours.  They  are  driven  by  urging 
tasks,  and  like  their  young  brothers  know  little  company  but  that  of 
their  elders.     They  get  what  they  know  of  youth  after  marriage. 

Michelet  expressed  it  aptly  when  he  said  :  '*  One  is  not  bom  young 
in  France,  but  one  becomes  young."  The  idea  of  the  inexistence  of 
young  youth  in  the  land  of  the  Seine  was  first  distinctly  suggested  to 
me  by  the  eighteenth  century  French  portraits  of  young  persons  in 
the  Louvre.  Gray  is  the  predominating  colour  in  them.  Young 
women  are  almost  invariably  represented  in  griseous  costumes  with 
whitish  head-dresses,  and  as  having  gray  flesh.  The  most  famous 
among  these  canvases  are  Greuze's  pictures  of  girls,  with  their  grayish 
garments  and  skin,  and  their  dull,  faded,  blond  hair.  I  have  seen 
their  types  among  the  French  middle  classes. 

Gray  seems  to  have  become  the  characteristic  colour  of  the  French 
costume  and  coiffure  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  then  that  the  word  grisettc  began  to  appear  in 
French  literature.  Of  significant  importance  was  the  fashion  of 
powdering  the  hair  so  that  it  had  a  gray  appearance.  The  radical 
sense  of  grizzled,  or  ^mled.  is  dusted  or  powdered  over,  and  it  would 
naturally  come  from  gray  which  signified  those  who  have  white  hair. 
This  mode  of  coiffure  was  the  result  of  the  fact  that  Louis  XIV.,  in 
his  last  years,  was  persuaded  to  wear  powdered  perruques  by  the 
argument  that  '^  the  use  of  powder  equalised  all  ages  and  softened 
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the  expression  of  the  face/'  A  courtier  of  the  time  said  :  *'  E7erybody 

nowailays  wants  to  be  old  in  order  to  be   sage."     In   1788,   a  French 

l^uthority,  referring  to  the  naive raal  nse  of  powdered  coiffnres,  wi'ote : 

Powdered  hsiTj  while  being  convenient,  is  essential  to  decx)rum,  and 

it  has  been  regarded  by  all  civilised  races  as  of  the  first  necessity," 

■^'*h)s  ^ray  fashion  for  the  young  and  the  aged  seems  to  have  prevailed 

^■n  France  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus  youth 

^Mras  rendered  old,  and  this  is  still  today  a  French  trait. 

"       Indeed,  are  not  the  gray  French,  in  reality,  the  onli/  senescent  modern 

race  of  importance  ?  Their  unique,  intellectual  life — intellectual  because 

is  free  from  the  heart-expanding  and  soul-stirring  enthusiasms  and 

llusions  of  youth,  since  there  is  little  young  youth  in  France — asso- 

liates    itself    naturally    with     senescence.      Our    English    observers 

Einanimously  attest  to  the  severe  practicalness  and  extreme  caatiousness 

'  of  our  neighbours  across  the  channel.      The  dominating  ambition  of 

the  French  is  to  possess  a  competency.  They  have  a  horror  of  poverty. 

ITieir  love  affairs  and  marriages  are  prudently  controlled  by  money 

considerations*     Thuse,  as  well  as  most  if  not  all  of  their  customs,  are 

typical  of  old  age*   Is  it  not  therefore  fitting  that — French  bank-notes 

should  be  gray  ? ! 

Another  evidence  of  the  intellectual    senescence   of  the   French  is 

the  fact  that  they  are  not  only  smaller  in  stature  than   any   of  their 

leading  rivals,  bat   are  the  only  great   race  which  is  depopulating. 

Hence  the  caase  of  the  depopulation   of  France  seems  radical   and 

^irremediable. 

^fe  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  French  race  has  passed  its  maturity 
^Bind  is  decaying.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  apex  of  its  civilisation 
^wiLS  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  decline  clearly  commenced  in  the 
i  eighteenth  century — the  time  when  gray  began  to  be  the  characteristic 
^kolour  of  the  nation.  Rousseau's  cult  of  the  '*  vert/'  the  Revolution, 
^■(be  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  the  imported  Romantic  school,  infused 
^KDew  life  and  arrested  its  decay.  But  once  more  it  seems  to  be  face 
to  face  with  its  proper  destiny — extinction.  This  may  be  deferred, 
^_^  the  future  as  in  the  past,  by  agencies  and  events  which  cannot  be 
^Blivined.  In  any  case,  its  decline  will  be  almost  imperceptiblei  and 
^Hts  fate  will  in  no  wise  hinder  its  light  from  shining  on  and  on  like 
^Hihat  of  the  Greeks. 

^H  The  reader  will  very  likely  ask  why^  then,  are  the  old  and  gray 
'  French  precisely  the  gayest  of  races,  for  gray  means  gloom  and  a 
^—certain  lack-lustre  dreariness  to  us.      Etymology  seems  to  answer  the 

^r    **G*y  and  gray  probably  came  originally  from  words  signifying  parti- 
'       coloore^ — from  words  meaning  speckled  and   mottled.     Perhaj>s  the  true 
origm  may  be  louud  in  the  analogy  by  which   expressions  of  conceptions 
dipeodent  un  the    faculty  of  hearing    are  extended  to  those  of  similar 
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character  dependent  on  sight.  Thus,  broken,  conspicuous  colour  would 
naturally  be  taken  from  a  broken,  chattering,  gay  sound.  The  word  signi- 
fying liveliness  of  colour  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  expression  of 
liveliness  of  disposition." 

Was  it  quite  by  accident,  perhaps,  that  the  gay  French  shop-girl 
and  sewing-girl  wore  gray  dresses  and  were  called  grisettesj  And  is 
not  to  be  found  here  the  true  explanation  of  the  French  verb  se  griser^ 
to  get  tipsy — the  word  for  gray  being  gris  ?  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  expression  originally  was  used  to  hit  off  the  lively, 
noisy  state  of  an  intoxicated  Frenchman,  and  that  it  has  veritably  no 
connection  with  the  German  bencbdn,  which  describes  the  placidly 
beclouded  condition  of  a  typically  inebriated  Teuton. 

For  the  very  reason,  at  all  events,  that  a  race  is  gray  it  ought  to  be 
gay — gayness  being  grayness,  and  grayety  being  gaiety,  and  the  French 
are  uniquely  represented  by  these  two  traits.  B6ranger  understood 
this  as  if  by  instinct  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  song,  ^'  The  Gay 
Little  Gray  Man  of  Paris."  Our  English  race  associates  gray  with 
sombreness,  infestivity,  and  advanced  years.  We  have  lost  its  gay 
signification  and  the  French  have  kept  it.  With  them  old  age  does 
not  make  itself  felt  as  forlorn  or  sad.  On  the  contrary,  it  assumes  a 
wonderful  liveliness.  The  aged  grandparents  are  apt  to^be  the  most 
vivacious  members  in  Parisian  families.  This  is  the  French  interpre- 
tation of  second  childhood.  They  believe  that  gaiety  is  the  natural, 
happy  lot  of  all  old  people  who  have  lived  temperately  and  well. 
They  are  far  from  sharing  those  Puritan  penances  which  resign  the 
last  years  of  life  to  the  mournful  shadows  of  the  tomb. 

And  it  may  seem  worth  while  thus  to  note  how  etymology,  with 
its  roots  deep  in  the  hoary  past,  appears  to  nod  its  venerable  branches 
in  approval  of  the  cheerful  and  profound  lesson  which  the  gray 
French  race  would  teach  the  world — viz.,  that  gaiety  is  the  proper 
attribute  6i  old  age,  as  well  as  of  practical,  moderate,  and  intellectoal 
living. 

Stuabt  Henry. 
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THE  period  which  has  passed  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  accession  to 
'  office  in  1886  has  witnessed  the  most  memorable  secession  from 
a  great  political  party  since  Edmnnd  Bnrke  issued  his  famous 
<'  Appeal  to  the  Old  Whigs/'  and  Fox  and  Sheridan  were  left  almost 
alone  to  do  battle  with  a  Parliament  driven  to  the  verge  of  frenzy  by 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Bevolution.  But  there  is  one  essential 
difference  between  the  two  defections.  The  great  Whig  disruption 
of  1792  was  the  work  of  timid  men  unnerved  by  an  appalling  cata- 
strophe. The  Liberal  revolt  of  1886  carried  away  with  it  not  only 
the  cautious  and  "  moderate  "  Liberals,  but  the  most  robust  and  ad- 
vanced Radicals  who  once  professed  allegiance  to  Mr.  Gladstone — not 
only  the  Argylls,  the  Selbornes,  and  the  Goschens,  but  the  veteran 
"  TVibune  of  the  People,"  the  hero  of  the  **  unauthorised  programme," 
and  the  author  of  the  once  popular  social  nostrum^  summed  up  in  the 
magic  words,  "  Three  acres  and  a  cow." 

It  is  the  fashion  to  explain  this  remarkable  phenomenon  by  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  broke  away  from  their 
party  on  the  Irish  question  alone,  and  that  on  all  other  subjects  tbey 
have  remained  true  to  the  best  traditions  of  Liberalism.  Indeed,  even 
now,  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
cling  with  almost  ostentatious  pertinacity  to  that  much  abused  name, 
of  which  they  claim  to  be  the  only  rightful  inheritors  ;  like  the 
victims  of  a  not  uncommon  |brm  of  mental  hallucination,  who  believe 
that  they  are  the  only  sane  people  in  the  world  and  that  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  are  mad. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  the  writer  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  has  observed,  *'  many  Liberals  at  first  re- 
garded their  secession  as  a  temporary  estrangement,  and  believed 
that  as  soon  as  the  Irish  bone  of  contention  was  removed  they  would 
revert  to  their  old  position  as  prominent  members  of  the  Liberal 
party."     Yet  it  is,  at  least,  as  true  that,  in  the  words  of  the  same 
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authority,  *•  very  few  of  them  had  appreciated  the  gradual  operation  of 
a  long  series  of  inflaences  which  had  tended  to  alienate  the  moderate 
Liberals  from  the  Radicals/'  when  the  Home  Bale  question  presented 
itself  as  a  convenient  plank  by  which  the  occupants  of  one  side  of 
the  dividing  stream  could  cross  in  safety  to  the  other.  But  even  this 
explanation,  though  plausible  as  far  as  it  goes,  only  covers  a  portion 
of  the  ground.  To  understand  the  whole  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
some  years  further  back  in  our  Parliamentary  history. 

Two  causes  have  for  many  years  contributed  to  place  every  Liberal 
Administration  in  this  country  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
its  Conservative  rivals.  On  the  one  hand,  its  supporters  are  at  all 
times  more  apt  to  break  away  from  their  allegiance,  partly  because 
there  are  more  ways  of  moving  forward  than  of  standing  still ;  and 
partly  because  the  same  bent  of  mind  which  disposes  a  man  to  become 
a  Liberal  prompts  him  also  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  and  often  to 
prefer  his  own  particular  fads  and  fancies  to  the  exigencies  of  party 
discipline.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that  in  the  life  hi  a 
party,  as  in  that  of  an  individual,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth  gives  place  to  the  languid  pulse  and  the 
failing  heart-beat,  and  when,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  ^*  the  native 
hue  of  resolution  '^  is  apt  to  be  ^*  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  q£ 
thought."  That  we  should  be  the  chief  sufferers  by  this  inexorable 
law,  under  the  operation  of  which  the  Liberal  tree  is  doomed  period- 
ically to  shed  some  of  its  branches,  is  but  natural.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  two  Parliaments  of  1868  and  1880,  in  both  of  which  the  Radical 
element  at  first  greatly  predominated.  In  each  case  the  House  of 
Commons  began  life  with  the  loftiest  aspirations — in  each  case  its 
last  stage  was  little  better  than  ''  second  childishness  and  mere 
oblivion.''  In  each  case  it  began  by  accomplishing  much  and 
attempting  more — in  each  case  it  ended  by  doing  little  or  nothing. 
But  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Second  Administration  was  acce- 
lerated by  other  causes.  If  it  be  true  that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  it  is  also  true  that  nothing  fails  like  failure.  The  Government 
were  becoming  more  unpopular  every  day.  With  the  murder  of  Lord 
F.  Cavendish  the  Irish  question  had  entered  upon  its  most  acute  stage. 
The  prolonged  occupation  of  Egypt,  the  entanglement  in  the  Soudan, 
and  above  all  the  tragic  death  of  General  Gordon,  had  alienated  some 
of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Government.  Inside  the  Cabinet, 
too,  disintegrating  forces  were  at  work.  It  was  an  open  secret  that 
two  leading  members  of  that  body,  now  bound  together  by  the  closest 
political  ties,  were  then  at  daggers  drawn.  On  the  Church  question, 
on  the  Land  question,  on  the  Labour  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  by 
some  believed  to  be  pulling  against  the  stream — by  others,  to  be 
drifting  perilously  near  to  that  Niagara  which  so  many  British  states- 
men spend  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  struggling  to  shun  and  are 
fated  eventually  to  shoot.     Thus  the  materials  for  a  Cave  were  rapidfy 
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forming  in  two  opposite  directions.  The  Government  were  falling  to 
pieces  of  themselves ;  and  when,  either  by  accident  or  design,  they 
were  beaten  upon  a  comparatively  nnimportant  amendment  to- 
Mr.  Childera*  Budget^  the  blow  was  generally  felt  to  be  merely  the 
feather  which  broke  the  camera  back. 

Events  have  moved  so  rapidly  in  the  political  world  that  it  is 
difiicult  now  to  realise  the  precise  condition  of  the  two  great  Parlia- 
mentary parties  in  the  autumn  of  1885.  Of  neither  could  it  be 
paid  that  their  prospects  were  particularly  happy.  Among  the 
Liberal  rank  and  file  there  were  no  email  searchings  of  heart. 
Their  leaders  were  fighting  each  for  his  own  hand,  and  programmes, 
*'  authorised  ''  or  **  unaothorised,"  were  dangled  before  their  eyes. 
Nor  were  the  Constitutionalists,  as  they  were  fond  of  calling  them- 
selves, much  better  off.  They  had  drifted  into  office,  they  hardly 
knew  how  or  why — without  a  purpose  and  without  a  policy,  and' 
even  the  '*  moderate  Liberals,"  who  distrusted  Mr.  Gladstone,  hesitated, 
in  Mr.  Goschen's  words,  "  to  give  a  blank  cheque  to  Lord  Salisbury/" 
They  had,  moreover,  to  face  an  immediate  appeal  to  an  untried  elec- 
torate, in  which  the  democratic  element  largely  preponderated,  and 
which  was  not  likely  to  entertain  very  friendly  feeliugs  towards  men 
who  had  offered  a  determined  but  unavailing  resistance  to  their 
enfranchisement.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  perhaps  natural 
that    Conservative    candidates,    with    the    direct    encouragement    or 

lindirect  connivance  of  their  leaders,  should  have  cast  their  eyes  to  the 

'party  which  was  known  to  be  ready  to  hand  itself  over  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  should  have  coquetted  more  or  leas  openly  with  Mr. 
Pamell.  Certain  it  is  that  before  and  daring  the  General  Election 
which  followed,  Irish  emissaries  were  openly  canvassing  on  behalf  of 
Tory  candidates,  that  the  Irish  vote  was  given  solid  for  them,  and 
that  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  North  of  England »  that  vote 
lictually  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  that  men,  smarting  under  tbe  sting  of  defeats  thus  inflicted, 
should  look  with  favour  upon  those  who  were  mainly  instrumental 
in  inflicting  them^  and  it  is  probable  that  the  fonmlationB  of  the 
dislike   and    distrust    which    gradually  sprung  up   between  certain 

Laections  of  the  Liberal  party   and   tho   Irish   Nationalists,  were   laid 

f daring  the  electoral  campaign  of  1885. 

But,  if  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  had  expected  any  countenance* 
or  concession  from  Lord  Salisbury,  their  hopes  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment.    As  soon   as  the    General    Election    was    over.   Lord' 

ISaliabury  made  haste  to  disavow  the  alliance  to  which  he  owed  a 
many  of  his  votes,  and  instead  of  the  fish  of  Home  Rule,  he 
ive  to  Ireland  the  serpent  of  coercion.     It  must  be  coufessed  that 
^ii  former  friends  lost  no  time  in  avenging  themselves  for  what  they 
3ed — rightly  or  wrongly — as  an  act  of  treachery,  or  at  least  of 
igrotitude.     In    little    more  than    a    week    after    Parliament    had 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  Instalment  in  Downing  Street,  whicli  had  been 
preceded  by  the  defection  of  several  prominent  members  of  hia 
former  Cabinet^  was  quickly  followed  by  his  famous  pronoancement 
on  Home  Rule.  We  are  constantly  told  that  the  conversion  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Liberal  party  to  the  same  policy,  was  the  act  of 
men  whose  consciences  were  hypnotised,  and  whose  action  was 
paralysed  by  one  commanding  personality,  and  who  blindly  followed 
their  leader  without  knowing  or  caring  where  he  was  leading  them. 
A  tannt  more  unjust  or  more  foolish  than  this  parrot  cry,  which  has 
now  done  duty  for  seven  years,  was  never  levelled  against  a  great 
party.  Even  the  most  heated  and  prejudiced  Unionist  might,  in  his 
cooler  moments,  recognise  that  the  response  given  by  the  Irish 
Democracy  to  the  pUhUcUc  of  1385,  had  something  to  do  with  his 
opponents*  change  of  views,  and  that  they  might  conscientiously  hold 
with  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  contemporary  historians,  that  '^it 
is  absurd  to  say  that  a  countty  enjoys  representative  Government 
when  its  delegates  are  constantly  out- voted  by  men  of  a  separate  race."  * 
That  these  considerations  influenced  the  majority  of  the  Liberals 
who  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  188G  there  is,  however,  no  reason 
to  doubt ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  l^fr.  Chamberlain  to  point  out  that,  as 
W6  shall  see  presently,  he  was  among  the  Brat  to  admit  their  cogency. 

Bat  in  these  cases  everything  depends  upon  the  way  a  thing  is 
done,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  to  many  Liberals  what 
they  wero  pleased  to  qM,  Mr.  Gladstone's  volte-fare  came  with  a  very 
unpleasant  shock  ;  especially  where,  in  their  election  speeches,  they 
had  been  permitted  or  encouraged  to  denounce  Mr.  Parnell  and  all 
his  works,  and  to  reprobate  any  concession  to  his  par^y  as  the  first 
8tep  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
apparent  suddenness  of  the  Prime  ^Ministers  conversion,  and  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  hira  by  his  acceptance  of  office  of  forthwith 
following  it  up  by  cut-and-dried  legislative  proposals,  ranging  over 
an  immense  and  untried  field,  with  no  precedents  to  follow  and  no 
experience  to  guide,  gave  the  country  no  breathing  time.  As  a  very 
old  and  experienced  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  said  to  me  at 
the  time  :  *•  The  worst  of  all  this  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  sidea 
before  we  know  where  we  are ; "  and  it  is  needless  to  Eay  that  when 
Englishmen  take  sides,  they  like  to  stick  to  them.  In  some  few 
instances,  indeed,  members  of  Parliament  and  others  who  had  not 
yet  nailed  their  colours  to  the  mast,  had  the  courage  to  retreat  from 
positions  into  which  they  had  drifted,  and  for  doing  so  have  been 
most  unjustly  taunted  with  cowardice  or  something  worse.  But  there 
can  be  littJe  doubt  that  many  men  are  Liberal  Unioni&ts  now  because 
they  became  Liberal  Unionists  in  1880,  and  that  they  became  Liberal 
Unionifita  in  1886  because,  before  becoming  so,  they  had  no  time  to 
reallfle  what  they  were  doing. 

•  WmlpoleV  **  History  of  Eogland/  vol  iv.  p.  207. 
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Of  oonrse  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
supporters,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  this  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  Dissentient  party.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
iihat  there  are  among  them  many  high-minded  and  able  men,  who  are 
•and  always  have  been  prepared  to  resist  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
proposals  to  the  death,  because  they  conscientiously  believe  that  his 
Bill  would  be  fraught  with  fatal  consequences  both  to  England  and  to 
Ireland.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  no  responsible  Liberals  will 
be  provoked  into  retorting  upon  their  opponents  the  unworthy  impu- 
tations which,  in  too  many  instances,  have  been  cast  upon  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  followers.  Some  of  them,  like  Sir  H.  James,  gave 
practical  proof  of  their  disinterestedness  by  refusing  prizes  which 
^might  have  tempted  the  most  ambitious  of  men.  The  Duke  of 
'Devonshire,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  owes  much  of  the  influence  which 
he  exercises^  and  of  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held,  to  the  fact  that 
'he  is  one  of  the  most  consistent  as  well  as  hard-headed  statesmen  of 
the  day;  whose  views  upon  the  Irish  problem  have  never  wavered 
from  the  first.  But  can  the  same  thing  be  said  of  his  redoubtable 
'lieutenant  ?  If  any  English  or  Irish  politician  had  been  asked  in 
1885  what  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  was  most  likely  to 
meet  Mr.  Parnell  halfway,  or  even  to  swallow  the  whole  of  his 
programme,  he  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  named  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  story  of  his  past  relations  to  the  Irish  party  has 
still  to  be  written.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  English  statesman — ^not 
even  the  ^'  member  for  Chamberlain^"  as  it  was  once  the  fashion  to 
call  the  present  Irish  Secretary — was  more  closely  associated  with 
them  at  every  turn.  No  man  ever  expressed  himself  more  openly 
or  more  strongly  against  Irish  coercion,  *'  the  name  and  the  thing." 
No  man  was  ever  more  ready  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  Irish  claim.* 
No  man  ever  more  mercilessly  attacked  that  '*  heterogeneous  combi- 
nation which  styles  itself  the  Constitutional  Party,  and  which  includes 
within  its  ranks  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists,  Ulster  Orangemen 
and  English  Roman  Catholics,  Licensed  Victuallers  and  Established 
Churchmen,  Tory  Democrats  and  Fossil  Reactionists,  all  uniting  their 
discordant  voices  in  order  to  form  a  mutual  protection  society  for 
assuring  to  each  of  its  members  place  and  privilege  and  power. "t  That 
i)he  fiercest  assailant  of  this  '^  heterogeneous  combination "  should 
have  become  its  mainstay  and  its  hope,  that  the  trusted  intermediary 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  should  have  become  their  bitterest  opponent, 

*  **  Wo  are  face  to  face  with  a  very  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  Irish  people. 
.....  We  ouraelres,  hy  our  pufth'c  declarations  and  htj  our  Liberal pr in cipleif  are  pledged 
to  acknowledge  the  substantial  justice  of  their  r/aiw."— Speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
addressed  to  the  Birmingham  Reform  Clnb,  immediately  after  the  General  BleotioD, 
and  reported  in  the  Times  of  December  18,  1885.  The  contents  of  his  famous  letter 
to  Mr.  W.  Duignan,  of  December  17,  1884,  are  too  well  known  to  require  repro- 
>duction,  and  the  suggestion  that  he  was  converted  by  the  proceedings  before  the 
Parnell  Commission  is  effectually  disposed  of  by  the  dates. 

t  Speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Warrington,  reported  in  the  Ttmet  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1885. 
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1ft  rtmDge  enoDgh.  But  by  what  process  the  author  of  ^'  The  next 
page  of  the  Liberal  Programme"- — ^the  orator  who  m  1884  roused  a 
Welsh  audience  to  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  by  the  simple  words,  **  I 
nm  a  Dissenter " — ^has  persuaded  himself  that  it  is  hia  duty  to 
oppose  such  a  measure  as  the  Welsh  Suspensory  Bill,  is  a  problem 
which  it  surpasses  the  wit  of  man  to  unravel. 

The  chain  of  causes  which  led  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  final  secession 
would,  if  they  could  be  laid  bare  to  the  world,  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  psychological  studies.  There  are  persons,  indeed,  who 
are  ill-natured  enough  to  hint  that,  with  a  little  management,  bis 
invalaable  services  might  have  been  retained  by  the  Liberal  party, 
and  that  the  sprdtr  injm'ia  formrr — to  say  nothing  of  more  soft  and 
subtle  influences — may  determine  the  action  of  statesmen  as  well  as 
that  of  goddesses.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  just  to  remember 
that  10  abandoning  ]ilr,  Cfladstone,  Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  up  the 
almost  certain  reversion  of  the  Liberal  leadership,  and  that  hitherto 
be  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  *'  bettered  himself"  by  a  change  of 
masters.  For  the  position  which  he  has  now  for  the  last  seven  years 
occupied — suspended,  like  Mahomet*s  coflin,  between  the  heaven  of 
oflSoe  and  the  earth  of  opposition — is  scarcely  one  to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  most  ambitious  politician,  and  perhaps  the  most 
effective  debater,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  to  return  to  the  course  of  events.  The  introduction  of  the 
promised  Home  Rule  Bill  was  eagerly  awaited  both  by  the  friends  and 
and  foes  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, it  was  found,  when  produced,  to  bristle  with  controversial 
matter.  The  famous  24th  Clause  alone  was  enough  to  split  up  the 
most  homogeneous  party.  From  the  very  first  night  of  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  it  became  evident  that  the  measure  was  destined  to 
acoentuute  rather  than  to  heal  the  tlifferencea  between  the  two  sec- 
Uoos  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  decisive  majority  by  which  it  was 
rejected  was  due  to  the  defection  of  a  considerable  number  of  members 
who  had  not  yet  openly  pronounced  themselves  against  it. 

But  if  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  of  1886  had  widened  the 
breach,  the  General  Election  which  followed  its  rejection  made  that 
breach  irreparable.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Dissolution 
could  not  have  taken  place  at  a  time  more  unfavourable  to  tJie  fol- 
towers  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  With  their  finances  disorganised,  their 
local   leaders  sullenly  indifterent  or  openly  mutinous,  their  rank  and 

j  file  distracted  by  contlicting  programmes  and  rival  appeal?,  they  fared 
even  worse  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  came  back  shorn  of  some- 

[thiDi^  like  one-third  of   their  formei-  numbers.      As  might  have  been 
expected  the  party  which   profited   most   by  this  disaster   were   the 

f  Liberal  Unionists.      Setting  aside  the  single  ques-tion  of  Home  Hole, 
fn:vny  of   them  claimed    to    be    Radicals  to    the    core.     They  could 

[appeal  to  a  floatini^  body  of  Liberals  who  had  not  made  up   their 
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minds  on  the  Irish  question,  and  thas  managed  not  nnfreqaently  to 
ride  bask  to  Parliament  upon  the  suffrages  of  both  parties.  Once 
seated  at  Westminster,  however,  they  lost  no  time  in  showing 
on  which  side  their  sympathies  lay.  Lord  Hartington,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  Sir  H.  James  claimed  and  made  good  their  right  to 
share  with  Mr.  Gladstone  the  front  Opposition  Bench,  and,  from  that 
coign  of  vantage  were  enabled  to  deal  many  an  effective  home 
thrust  at  their  former  colleagues.  But  it  was  impossible  that  Piur- 
llamentary  gladiators  could  nightly  engage  in  close  and  deadly  strife, 
varied  by  more  or  less  acrimonious  personalities,  without  increasing 
their  mutual  estrangement.  Thus  day  by  day  the  Dissentient  Liberals 
drifted  further  and  further  from  their  moorings.  Haunted  by  the 
spectre  of  Home  Rule,  and  dreading  above  all  things  the  retnm  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  they  drew  closer  and  closer  to  their  old 
opponents,  and  before  a  year  was  over  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
staunchest  and  most  unwavering  members  of  the  Ministerial  majority 
were  to  be  found  In  it3  left  wing. 

But  the  really  important  question,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
is  this  :  What  part  are  the  Liberal  Unionists  destined  to  play  in  the 
politics  of  the  future  ?  To  a  certain  extent  that  problem  has  been 
solved  by  the  last  General  Election.  In  every  English,  Scotch,  or 
Welsh  constituency  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  old  lines.  The 
Liberal  Unionists  were  everywhere  supported  by  the  full  strength  of 
the  Conservatives  and  everywhere  opposed  by  the  full  strength  of  the 
Liberals.  Deprived  of  the  accidental  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
in  1886,  they  have  come  back,  not  indeed,  as  was  somewhat  rashly 
predicted,  "  smitten  hip  and  thigh  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  but  with 
their  fighting  strength  very  largely  reduced.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  men  who  had  just  passed  through  such  an  ordeal,  the  sur- 
vivors have  returned  to  St.  Stephen's  more  bitter  and  more 
uncompromising  than  ever.  Both  by  their  votes  and  by  their 
voices  they  have  shown  themselves  more  hostile,  if  possible,  to  the 
Home  Rule  proposals  of  the  Government  than  the  Conservatives 
themselves.  Nor  is  this  hostility  confined  to  Irish  questions.  Upon 
every  subject  upon  which  either  the  Government  or  the  Opposition 
have  taken  up  a  decided  line,  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Financia) 
questions,  on  the  Estimates,  even  on  private  Bills,  they  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  struggle  with  the  proverbial  ardour  and  energy  of 
proselytes.  Indeed,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  that  persona) 
nnimm  which  has  been  so  largely  imported  into  our  recent  debates, 
and  has  done  so  much  to  lower  the  tone  of  our  Parliamentary  life,  Is 
due  to  the  growing  sense  of  personal  estrangement,  which,  at  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  Is  apt  to  turn  the  closest  political  allies  into  the 
bitterest  political  opponents.  A  legitimate  Opposition  as  a  role 
"  plays  the  game." 

Tet  strange  to  say  no  members  of  the  party,  with  one  notable 
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exception^  have  been  formally  enrolled  in  the  Conservative  ranks. 
With  an  affectation  of  independence  which  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
atand,  they  keep  up  their  own  distinct  political  organisation^  and 
even  insist  a  pen  occopying  the  benches  which  have  hitherto  been 
understood  to  belong  to  the  snpporters  of  the  Government.  Their 
leader  is  still  *^  the  right  honourable  friend  "  of  the  men  of  whom 
be  was  once  the  more  or  less  trusted  colleague,  and  of  whom  he  is 
now  Incomparably  the  ablest  critic  and  at  times  the  most  unsparing 
^KaaaaaJant.  Thus  we  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  some  fortj^' 
^Vtnembers  of  Parliament  habitually  sitting  with  the  Liberals,  and 
habitually  voting  against  them.  Indeed,  with  Irish  Nationalists 
elbowing  Irish  Orangemen  on  one  side  of  the  Speaker,  and  Dia- 
eentient  Liberals  wedged  in  between  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Sir.  John 
Bams  on  the  other,  the  distribution  of  parties  in  the  new  House  of 

i Commons  has,  to  say  the  leasts  become  somewhat  bewildering. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  that  this  anomalous  state  of  things  can  last 
much  longer*  **  There  are,"  as  Mr.  John  Motley  observed  the  other 
day,  **  only  two  lobbies  in  the  House  of  Commons/'  and  it  has  been 
ijften  said  that  the  reason  why  Parliamentary  Government  has  been  a 
comparative  soocess  in  England,  and  a  comparative  failure  in  every 
other  country,  is  that  the  British  Legislature  is  composed  of  two  well- 
detined  parties,  and  not  of  a  dozen  shifting  and  unstable  groups. 
Be  this,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  no  political  body  in  England 
baa  hitherto  been  able  to  maintain  itself  for  aoy  length  of  time  in  a 
state  of  isolation.  In  the  case  of  the  Liberal  Unionists^  too,  there 
18  a  special  reason  why  their  absorption  cannot  be  loni:^  delayed. 
Like  the  Peelites  of  the  last  generation,  whom,  in  some  respects, 
they  resemble,  and  who,  like  them,  could  boast  of  members  drawn 
from  the  very  flower  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  they  are  not  and 
^K  ne%*er  were  a  growing  party.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
^H  a  political  party  which  is  not  recruited  and  re-invigorated  by  the  infu- 
Monof  new  blood  must  Eooner  or  later  perish  of  anaemia,  and  the  best 
thing  it  can  do  is  to  get  itself  assimilated  as  soon  as  possible  by 
some  more  robust  and  eudoring  organism.  To  which  side  then  are 
the  Dissentient  Liberals  gravitating  ? 

There  are  still  some  few  optimists  among  us  who  are  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  when  the  '*  Irisli  difliculty  "  has,  by  some  process 
or  other,  been  got  out  of  the  way,  and  the  great  actors  who  now  occupy 

CiLba  Parliamentary  stage  have  passed  fi'om  it,  the  repentant  prodigals 
vrill  retnrn  to  their  abandoned  home  to  share  with  their  reconciled 
brethren  the  fatted  calf  of  ofiice.  But  those  who,  from  behind  the 
9C6D60J  have  watched  the  dinoui'nunt  of  the  drama,  know  better.  It 
is  just  possible,  indeed,  that  some  bastard  form  of  Liberalism  may 
be  devised  to  salve  the  political  consciences  and  save  the  political 
reputations  of  the  more  advanped  members  of  what  was  once  the 
"  Btrmingham  School."   But,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  will  occur  to 
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most  people,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  politics  can  be,  that,  before 
many  months  are  over,  the  Liberal  Unionists  will  have  foand  salvation 
in  the  bosom  of  the  great  Conservative  Party ;  though  what  effect 
such  a  leavening  may  have  on  that  solid  lump  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  the  head  of  a  great  Whig  family  and  the 
inheritor  of  a  great  Whig  name,  stands,  perhaps,  in  a  peculiar  position. 
Mr.  Courtney  is  too  original  a  thinker,  or^  as  some  would  say,  too 
'^  superior  a  person,"  to  make  any  speculation  as  to  his  political 
future  very  secure.  But,  with  most  members  of  the  party,  the 
process  of  absorption  has  been  already  completed,  if,  indeed,  it  can 
be  said  to  have  ever  begun.  To  speak,  for  instance,  of  Lord  Selbome 
as  ''  going  over  to  the  Conservatives  "  is  surely  a  misuse  of  language. 
So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
century  the  Toryism  of  its  earlier  decades,  that  most  distinguished 
lawyer  is  probably  the  best  living  representative  of  a  politico- 
theological  survival  which  is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
rare. 

But  it  is  in  the  future  attitude  of  the  brilliant  debater  who  wae 
long  regarded  as  the  ^'  dark  horse  "  of  the  Opposition  that  the  interest 
of  the  situation  really  centres.  Some  years  ago  my  friend  Mr. 
Montague  Crackenthorpe  predicted  a  great  career  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  the  leader  of  a  new  ''  National  party,"  but,  as  this  ^^  National 
party "  as  yet  exists  only  in  the  brain  of  Mr.  Crackenthorpe,  the 
question  of  its  leadership  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  passed  into 
the  region  of  practical  politics.  More  recently  another  gentleman, 
disturbed  by  rumours  of  an  impending  change  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Opposition,  for  which  recent  events  had  surely  afforded  ample 
justification,  has  had  the  courage  to  approach  Mr.  Chamberlain  him- 
self^ and  to  cross-examine  him  not  only  as  to  the  future  of  his  party, 
but  as  to  his  own  chance  of  ''  elbowing  out  Mr.  Balfour."  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  while  declaring  that  his  '^  relations  with  the  other 
section  of  the  Unionist  party  are  now,  and  ever  have  been,  of  the 
most  cordial  and  confidential  description/'  prudently  declines  ''to 
forecast  the  future,  which  must  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself/'  and 
concludes  his  reply  with  the  oracular  precept,  ''  It  is  sufiScient  day 
by  day  to  do  our  duty."  *  With  this  admirable  precept  most  people 
will  agree :  ''In  politics  as  in  war  the  only  thing  certain  is  the  un- 
foreseen/' and  the  future  just  now  is  big  with  possibilities.  SufiSoe 
it  to  say  that  stranger  things  have  happened  in  England  than  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  rdlc  of  a  Conservative  Prime 
Minister,  and  possibly  in  that  of  Earl  of  Birmingham  and  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter. 

Geo.  Osborne  Morgan. 

•  **Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Unionist  Party,"  the  Times,  of  May  31, 1898. 
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SELECTION. 

A  REPLY  TO  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


THE  following  essay  is  written  as  an  answer  to  two  articles  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  one  of  which,  '*  The  Inadequacy  of  Natural 
Selection/'  appeared  in  the  ContExMPorauy  Review  in  February  and 
March  of  this  year,  and  is  directed  chiefly  against  my  views  on  here- 
dity and  natural  selection  ;  while  the  other  was  published  in  May,  as 
a  "  postscript "  to  the  first,  and  is  entitled,  "  Professor  Weismann's 
Theories."  I  am  never  willing  to  enter  into  controversy,  when  the 
only  object  is  to  show  others  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  but  I  do  so  in  this 
instance,  as  an  opportunity  is  afforded  me  of  expressing  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  natural  selection  that  I  have  long  desired  to  make 
public,  and  for  the  utterance  of  which  I  might  not  otherwise  have 
found  occasion  so  soon. 

Any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  development  of  the  problem 
of  heredity  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  knows  that  my  view  of 
the  intransmissibility  of  acquired  characters  has  not  yet  received 
general  assent  and  recognition  among  scientists.  Many  still  believe 
that  such  transmission  can  be  proved ;  and  not  a  year  passes  without 
«6ome  "  convincing  "  instances  being  published.  Most  of  these  depend 
on  imperfect  comprehension  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  an 
^*  acquired "  character ;  n<^t  a  few,  however,  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
really  conclusive  against  my  view. 

Among  the  latter  I  reckon,  for  example,  the  observations  which 
Mr.  Buckman,  an  English  geologist,  published  last  year.*  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  little  toe  of  our  foot  is  more  or  less  deformed :  not 
only  small,  but  curved  ;  and  this  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  boot- 
.pressnre  to  which  it  is  subjected  during  the  greater  part  of  our  life ; 

*  8.  8.  Backman,  *'  Some  Laws  of  Heredity,  and  their  Application  to  Man,"  in 
Froeeed,  CottenoM  S-aturalists'  Field  Club,  vol.  x.  part  iii.  p.  258.     1802. 
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while  it  is  assumed  that  the  iDJnrions  effect  of  the  pressure  is  inherited!* 
This  would  be  transmission  of  an  acquired  character.  Yet  it  was 
possible  to  reply  that  perhaps  the  deformity  of  the  toe  arose  in  the 
course  of  each  individual  life,  and  was  thus  always  acquired  anew — 
an  explanation  which  would  appear  to  receive  support  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  little  toe  of  our  new-born  children  lies  qnit& 
straight.  Buckman  has  now,  however,  observed  in  the  case  of  his 
own  children,  that  the  toe  becomes  curved,  even  if  the  children  wear 
no  boots,  but  go  barefoot ;  and  this  happens  as  early  as  six  months 
after  birth.  He  concludes  from  this,  quite  rightly,  that  curvature  of 
the  little  toe  is  inJterifcdy  and  he  believes  that  he  has  thus  famished 
an  illustration  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters :  he  enter- 
tains no  doubt  that  the  deformity  of  the  toe  is  due  to  boot-pressure. 

This  assumption,  however,  is  erroneous.  We  have  a  very  exact 
anatomical  and  statistical  study  of  the  little  toe  by  W.  Pfitzner,*  from 
which  it  appears  that  it  is  urulcrgoing  a  slow  process  of  degcneraticniy 
which  cannot  he  ascribed  to  hoot-pressure ;  t  it  is  on  the  point  of  chang- 
ing from  a  three-jointed  to  a  two- jointed  toe.  Among  forty-seven  feet 
examined  at  the  Strassburg  Anatomical  Institute,  thirteen  cases  of 
synostosis  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  little  toe  occurred; 
and  Pfitzner  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  same  fusion  of  the  joint  ia 
children  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  in  certain  cases  even  in  em- 
bryos. His  researches  were  not  at  all  meant  to  solve  the  difficulty  as 
to  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters;  he  seems,  indeed,  not 
even  to  have  known  that  any  such  diflSculty  existed,  for  he  qait& 
ingenuously  examines  whether  the  cumulative  effects  of  heredity 
could  have  aggregated  the  very  slight  atrophy  of  the  toe  that 
might  possibly  be  produced  by  boot-pressure  in  individual  cases. 
He  negatives  this  question  on"!  the  ground  that  the  Japanese  and 
negroes,  who  go  barefoot,  exhibit  similar  fusion  of  the  phalanges.  % 

At  my  request  Professor  Wiedersheim  was  kind  enough  to  investi- 
gate the  little  toe  of  several  Egyptian  mummies;  and  it  appeared 
that  among  these,  too,  the  fusion  of  the  phalanges  could  be  demon- 
strated, and  not  only  among  adults,  but  also  in  the  case  of  children. 

So  the  matter  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  degeneration  of 
the  tail  of  the  dog  and  the  cat,  which  likewise  has  given  occasion  for 
misrepresentation  as  dependent  on  the  transmission  of  mutilations. 
Both  organs  are  undergoing  a  very  slowly  increasing  degeneration, 
the  explanation  of  which  in  the  case  of  the  little  toe  offers  even  less 
difficulty  than  in  that  of  the  tail  of  the  domestic  dog ;  for  physiolpgy 
has  long  shown  that  the  little  toe,  if  of  use  at  all,  is  of  quite  insignifi- 

*  W.  Pfitzner,  "Die  kleine  Zehe":  ArcJtiv  f,  Anaiomiev,  Phynioloffie,  1890.    P.  12. 

t  For  the  reasons  why  this  explanation  is  inadmissible,  see  the  original  treatise. 
They  chiefly  turn  on^*he  nature  of  the  change,  which  is  such  that  it  could  not  hMX^ 
been  originated  by  pressure  from  the  side. 

t  The  same  fact  has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  Martin  in  the  case  of  certaiD 
Patagonians* 
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cant  valne  in  walking ;   that  it  is  thus  superfluous — at  least  in  its  full 

origiQal  development,   as   still   seen  amoDg    the   higher   apes.     But 

snperflaous  parts  are  no  longer  controlled  by  natural  selection,  are 

not   preserved   at  the  height  of  their  development,  but   slowly  sink 

through  Panmixia,     The  hereditary  degeneration  of  the  little  toe  is 

Hpthns  quite  simply  explained  from  my  standpoint. 

^      I  wi)I  not,  however,  pause  to  refute  other  apparent  proofs  of  the 

transmission  of  acquired  characters  ;  even  were  I  to  refute  all  that 

have  hitherto  been  advanced,  new  ones  would  assuredly  constantly  be 

forthcoming ;  and  so,  arguing  in  this  way,  we  should  hardly  come  to 

9k  conclusion.     Besides,  I  have  ever  contended  that  tbe  acceptance  of 

a  principle  of  explanation  is  justified,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  without 

it  certain  facts  are  inexplicable.     I  have  therefore  ever  made  it  my 

task  to  show  that  the  assumption  of  the  transmission   of  acquired 

characters  is  not  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  known  phenomena  ;. 

Hftnd   I   have  begun  to  render   intelligible,  apart  from  this   belief,  a 

^Harge  number  of  facts  that  have  usually  hitherto  been  only  explained 

^nrith  its  aid— f'.//.>  the  degeneration  of  parts  that  have  become  super- 

Hfluons,  the   development    of    instincts,   and  the  existence  of  artistic 

^tftlenta  in  man.      Bat  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  all  was  not 

thus  achieved,  that  there  were  other  facts  which  apparently  could  not 

be  explained  without  this  assumption  ;  and  among  these  was  that  one 

which  Herbert  Spencer  *  has  now  brought  to  the  front  again  in  his 

essay  in  this  Review,  holding  it  to  be  a  decisive  reason  for  belief  in 

Hiha  transmission  of  acquired  characters — namely,  the  ha  mum  to  us  van'' 

^maiiun  of  the  diffiraU  parts  that  w-ftpcrafr  to  prodttcc  one  physidfjgkal 

^^t9dt  [co-adaptation]. 

It   is   not   for  the   first   time  that  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
Principles  of  Biology  *'  brings  forwunl   this   difiicnlty  in  opposition 
my  views;  seven  years  ago  he  published  an  essay t  founded  on 
entially    the   same    arguments  j    and    I     should     williugly    have 
pplied  at  that  time,  hud  I  not  been  hindered   by  the   prosecution   of 
:>ther  studies*     Havings  for  many  years  been  troubled  by  my  eyes,  I 
innot  carry  on  two  pieces  of  work  at  once. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  Herbert  Spencer's  argument  :  If  a 
E^nsmission  of  acquired  characters  does  not  occur,  then   all    enduring 
irrations  must  rest  on  natural  selection  ;  but  again,  most,  if  not  all 
jlseful  variations  of  any  one  part  must  be  connected  with  variations  of 
aer  parts,  if  they  are  to  be  in  any  degree  effective ;  and   often  these 
operative  changes  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
all,  at  one  time  and  independently,  should  possibly  arise  through 
spontaneous  variations  and  natural   selection.     We  cannot  believe^ 
on   the  other  hand,  that  all  vary  together;  that,   ^r  instance,   the 
Hfrirrt    SraDcor.   '  Tli»!   Inadequacy  of  Natural   Selection":   CoNTEMron.\RY 


cli,  1893. 
vol  alio  a  * 


:  JTotmot,  lgS6,  p.  2il. 
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enlargement  of  the  antlers  of  the  stag  is  always  necessarily  connected 
with  a  thickening  of  the  skall  and  a  strengthening  of  the  neck 
ligament  and  the  mascles  of  the  neck  and  back;  for  we  know 
numerous  examples  which  prove  that  co-operatiog  parts  undergo  quite 
distinct,  even  opposing,  variations.  How,  if  it  were  otherwise,  could 
the  great  differences  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  of  the  kangaroo 
appear ;  or  how  could  the  powerful  nippers  of  the  common  lobster 
arise  on  the  pair  of  limbs  that  in  the  rork  lobster  bear  simple  little 
claws  ;  and  so  on  ?  One  must  then,  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  believe  that  the 
co-operative  parts  vary  independently  of  one  another.  But  if  this  be 
assumed,  then  the  process  of  change  becomes  not  only  protracted  and 
complicated  to  an  unlimited  degree,  but  simply  impossible;  for  how 
should  all  the  co-operating  parts  offer  at  the  same  time  suitable 
variations  to  be  preserved  by  natural  selection  ?  Yet  the  enlargement 
of  the  antlers,  for  instance,  requires  a  simultaneous  strengthemng  of 
the  ligament  and  the  muscles  that  support  the  more  heavily  burdened 
head ;  even  the  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebraB  must  vary  in  con- 
formity with  the  increase  ;  and  so  must  the  bones,  muscles,  ligaments, 
nerves,  and  vessels  of  all  these  parts,  and  of  the  whole  anterior 
extremity.  Can  these  hundreds  of  individual  parts  be  supposed, 
independently  of  one  another  and  simultaneously,  to  be  modified  in 
due  proportion,  and  preserved  by  natural  selection  ?  But  if  they  do 
not  vary  sim  uUaiumuily  then  the  variation  of  individual  parts  is  of  no 
avail ;  a  strengthening  of  tlie  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  neck, 
without  an  increase  of  the  antlers  avails  nothing,  and  an  increase  of 
the  antlers  unaccompanied  by  a  strengthening  of  the  ligaments^ 
muscles,  &c.,  would  be  dangerous  and  highly  disadvantageous. 
'^  There  is  thus  no  apparent  alternative  but  to  believe  with  Mr.  Spencer 
that  functional  variations  are  transmitted,  and  that .  in  this  way  all 
co-operative  parts  remain  in  harmony ;  i.e.,  the  variation  of  one  i>art, 
— as,  for  instance,  the  antlers — is  always  accompanied  by  an  exactly 
proportionate  variation  of  the  others,  so  far  as  is  beneficial  for  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  parts.  If  this  be  so,  belief  in  the  transmission 
of  acquired  characters  is  unavoidable ;  and  Herbert  Spencer  is  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  strength  of  his  argument  that  he  goes 
the  length  of  saying:  '^  Either  there  has  been  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters,  or  there  has  been  no  evolution." 

I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  Since  I  expressed  the  belief  ten  years 
ago,  that  functional  variations  (acquired  characters)  could  not  be 
transmitted,  I  have  not  ceased  to  test  that  view,  and  whenever  I  have 
been  able  to  get  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  facts,  I  have 
found  it  confirmed.  But  I  freely  grant  that  Mr.  Spencers  objection 
is  a  tempting  one ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  many  who  read  his 
essay,  and  are  familiar  with  the  enormous  difiiculties,  which,  according 
to  his  view,  stand  in  the  way  of  an  explanation  of  the  facts  in  question 
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through  natural  selection,  should  be  carried  away  by  the  strength  of 
hU  skilful  representation,  and  hold  the  frt^f'er  explanation  of  the  facts — 
by  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters— to  be  the  rorrc^tone* 

I  hope  to  show,  however,  that  it  atmwt  be  the  correct  one,  and  that 
w©  must,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  degeneration  of  disused  parts, 
set  aside  the  apparently  simple  and  almost  matter-of-course  explana- 
tion, and  seek  another. 

What  13  simpler  and  more  obvious  than  that  organs  which  are  not 
used  degenerate^  just  because  they  are  inactive?  We  know  that 
activity  invigorates  muscles  and  many  other  parts,  while*  inactivity 
renders  them  weak  and  thin ;  for  a  full  explanation,  then,  we  only 
need  to  assume  that  this  deterioration  is  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  !  Assuredly  this  idea  is  simple,  but  it  is  wrong.  lb  ia 
plainly  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  parts  that  are  only  pamvebj 
functional,  that  is,  such  as  are  useful  through  their  mere  presence,  as, 
for  instance,  the  skin  and  skin-armature  of  crabs  and  insects,  or  the 
protective  colouring-  of  insects,  tlt^ generate  likewise  from  the  moment 
they  become  useless. 

If  it  were  possible  to  show  that  variations  of  a  complicated  struc- 
ture, whose  activities  are  dependent  on  many  other  *'  co-operating 
parts,'*  have  proceeded  without  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
acquired  characters  coming  into  play,  then  there  would  be  evidence 
that  this  last  bulwark  of  the  Liraarckian  principle  is  untenable.  And 
there  are  such  case?,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  there  are  animal  forms  which  do  not 
reproduce  themselves,  bnt  are  always  propagated  anew  by  parents 
which  are  unlike  them.  These  animals,  which  thus  cannot  transmit 
anything,  have  nevertheless  varied  in  the  past,  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  parts  that  were  useless,  and  have  increased  and  altered  others  ;  and 
the  metamorphoses  have  at  times  been  very  important,  demanding  the 
Ymriation  of  many  parts  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  many  parts  must 
adjust  themselves  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  them. 

I  refer  to  the  neuters  of  the  state-forming  insects,  especially  the 
anta  and  termites.  Among  the  latter  there  are  usually  two  kinds  of 
Aesay  soldiers  and  workers  :  among  the  ant^,  as  a  rule,  there  are  only 
the  80-called  workers.  Everyone  knows  that  these  *' neuters'*  do 
not  commonly  propa^^ate  ;  their  organs  of  reproduction  remain  smal), 
and  in  most  of  the  forms  that  have  been  fully  iovettigated  can  be  said 
to  be  qnibe  rudimentary.  But  though  they  do  not  propagate,  or  do 
so  only  exceptionally,  they  yet  differ  from  their  pareuts,  the  males  and 
females,  more  or  less  markedly  in  other  parts  of  the  body  besides  the 
Yeproductive  organs,  nod  these  differences  have  iocreased  and  multi* 

t  pi  ted  in  the  course  of  time. 
This  fact  did  not  escape  Charles  Darwin,  though  he  did  not  bear 
it  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  question  which  occupies  us  now.     In 
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the  ''  Origin  of  Species"  there  is  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  the  neuter  ants ;  and  the  explanation  there  given  must  still  be 
regarded  as  the  only  possible  one — namely,  that  they  arose  through 
selection  of  the  parents.  Darwin's  endeavour  was  to  defend  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  and  the  theory  of  selection  against  all  possible 
objections,  and  to  set  aside  the  obvious  difficulties ;  and  as  such  an 
**  apparently  insuperable  difficulty"  he  discussed  the  existence  of 
neuters  in  the  insect  states.  He  accounted  for  their  origin  by  sup- 
posing that  a  selection  of  the  fruitful  females  must  have  taken  place, 
inastnuch  as  females  which  produced  sterile  ofr:)pring  in  addition  to 
fruitful  issue  were  of  special  value  to  the  state ;  for  the  existence  of 
members  that  were  irorkcrs  only  was  a  gain  to  it  and  strengthened  it, 
and  assured  it  a  superiority  over  other  colonies  that  had  no  workers. 
So  in  course  of  time  the  states  with  workers  conquered  those  with 
none,  and  in  the  end  caused  them  to  disappear.  In  the  same  way  all 
the  variations  among  the  workers  arose,  to  make  them  more  fit  to  be 
of  service  to  the  state. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  think  out  such  a  slow  and  indirect  selection ; 
but  we  must  nevertheless  hold  this  explanation  to  be  correct,  as  it  is 
the  only  possible  one,  unless,  indeed,  an  inner  developmental  force  is 
assumed  to  originate  the  metamorphosis  of  organisms,  as  by  Nageli 
and  others.  I  loug  ago,  however,  produced  ample  evidence*  that 
such  a  "  phyletic  developmental  force  "  is  contradicted  by  innumerable 
facts.  It  would  only  be  reconcilable  with  the  very  exact  adaptation 
of  all  organisms  to  their  conditions  of  life,  by  the  assumption  at  the 
same  time  of  a  '*  pre-established  harmouy  "  between  the  life-conditions 
and  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis,  so  that  every  tiniest  change  in 
the  former  would  be  quite  exactly  limited  as  to  time  and  place,  and 
would  correspond  to  a  hair's  breadth  with  the  similarly  limited  varia- 
tions in  the  organism.  Leibnitz,  as  is  well  known,  conceived  body 
and  soul  to  be  related  in  this  way,  and  compared  them  to  two  clocks 
so  constructed  as  always  to  go  exactly  alike,  though  independent  of 
one  another. 

Such  a  hypothesis  would  not  suit  the  author  of  the  *'  Principles  of 
Biology  " ;  and  as  he,  moreover,  recognises  the  efficiency  of  natural 
selection,  he  will  require  no  other  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  neuters  than  the  Darwinian,  unless  he  would  seek  to  contest  the 
facts — to  which  I  shall  return.  But,  as  soon  as  he  has  recognised 
this  explanation  to  be  the  right  one,  he  will  have  granted,  at  the 
same  time,  that  not  only  degeneration  of  parts,  but  even  the  har- 
monious and  efficacious  metamorphosis  of  many  co-operative  parts 
can  proceed  without  any  concurrence  of  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characters. 

*  "Studien  znr  Descendcnztheorie,"  Leipzig,  187i5,  pp.  295  and  322:  Eog.  tiant., 
**  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent,"  part  iii.,  London,  1882,  pp.  664  and  706. 
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I  proceed  now  to  the  proof.     The  ants  are  animals  whose  life  and 
doLDgs,  as  well  as  their  organism,  have  been  most  minutely  investigated. 
long  Hat  of  excellent  observers  have  thought  them  worthy  of  pro- 
nged  research ;  and   many  of  these,    as,  for  inataace,   P.   Hnber, 
Forol,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  Wasmann^  have  devoted  their  lives, 
ving  all  their  time  and  all  their  energy,  to  them.     We  have,  then, 
wch  a  large  store  of  admirable  information  concerning  the  anta  that 
nr  theoretical  concinsions  regarding  them  can  be  founded  on  a  firm 
foundatioii ;  and  for  this  reason  I  leave  the  termites,  as  to  which  our 
information  is  much  less  certain  and  exact,  altogether  out  of  account. 
That  the  ftni-worlcrs  have  arisen  through  phyletic  metamorphosis 
of  fruitful  females  may  well  be  taken  for  granted,  without  explicit 
proof.      What  other  origin  could  thi  y  have  had  ?     And  this  is  the 
iew  taken  by  all  recent  investigators  from   Forel  to  Wasmann.     To 
;hia  day  there  are  some  species  (e  </.,  Ltptothm'ax  acerponim)  in  which 
he  workers  closely  resemble  the  femaleSj  and  in   the  same   species^ 
^forms  intermediate  between  the  females  and  workers  have  frequently 
found.      Wasmann  *   established   no  fewer  than  six  different 
ories  of  such  transition  forms.     As  to  the  ntftn/'f^  of  the  inodiji- 
nt  which    distinguish    the  workers   and  females,  they  are  partly 
>ffrfssivc^  partly  progressive  or  dependent  on  a  fuller  development 
if  certain  parts. 

lidroffirsuou   in  the  ovaries  and  receptaoulum   seminis  is   found 

mong  the  workers  of  all  the  species  of  ant  that  have  been  examined. 

e  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  a  Swedish  naturalist,  Adlerz, 

\T  exact  information  on  this  subject;  and  from  his  work  it  appeara 

bat  the  receptaoulum  has  completely  disappeared  in   all  the  species 

d  by  him,  and  that  the   ovaries   have   degenerated   in  various 

s  t  in  one  species  twelve  egg-tubes  persist  in '  each  ovary,  in 

another  only  one  to  five,  in  a  third  only  three,  in  others  only  one  or 

two  ;  in  Tapinomn  and  almost  all  the  Myrmicidtt  there  is  only  one, 

wUle  in  Tdranhn-hnn  there  are  none  at  all. 

Retrogression  is  also  found  in  the  eyes  of  t/ie  workers  of  many 
ies.     The   three   ocelli   are  often  wanting    altogether ;  and    the 
umber  of  facets  in  the  compound  eyes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
quEility  of  the  eyes,  is  more  or  less  reduced,  compared  with  that  of  the 
males  and  females  of   the  game  species,     Forel  has  given  us  the  re- 
Its  of  many  exact  observations  on  these  relations ;  for  instance :  the 
la  of  Formica  pratams  has  about  1200  facets  in  each    eye,  the 
male  of  the  same  species  has  only  8JJ0,  but  the  worker  has  only  some 
again,  the  male  of  the  common  turf-ant,  Sokriojms  yV/ar,  has 
or©  than  400  facets,  the  female  about  200,  while  the  worker  has 
ly  6-y. 


—  mm 
Kpeei 


E   WftfTuaun,    *^  V^ihet  die  verschierlnen   ZwiBchenformen  von    Weibchen   nnd 
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That  the  males  should  have  the  most  highly  developed  eyes  cannot^ 
snrprise  us,  as  we  know  that  this  is  very  often  the  case  among  in- 
sects ;  there  are  even  species  of  Ephemerids  (Potamanthus)  in  which 
the  male,  in  addition  to  the  common  compound  eyes,  has  others  quite 
distinct,  large  and  turban-shaped,  on  the  top  of  its  head,  so  that  it 
has  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  males  that 
seek  out  the  females,  and  therefore  their  better  sight  is  of  advantage 
to  them  during  the  nuptial  flight  high  up  in  the  air.  The  females, 
too,  use  their  eyes  during  the  flight ;  and  it  is  only  the  workers,  which 
always  live  and  labour  on  the  ground,  and  largely^  even,  in  dark 
places,  that  are  restricted  to  a  limited  use  of  their  organs  of  vision. 

But  perhaps  some  will  doubt  whether  there  is  here  an  actual  de- 
generation in  the  workers  and  not  simply  a  higher  development  of 
the  compound  eyes  of  the  males  and  females.  I  hold  it  to  be  quite 
possible  that  in  certain  cases  the  compound  eyes  of  the  males  and 
females  have  increased  since  the  iustitution  of  a  worker  type;  but  that 
reduction  has,  at  the  same  time,  taken  place  in  the  workers'  eyes  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  disappearance  of  the  ocelli  in  many  species, 
but  by  cases  like  that  of  Solenopsis  fugax ;  for  the  females  of  no 
living  species  in  which  a  nuptial  flight  occurs  have  eyes  composed  of 
so  few  as  only  6-9  facets,  and  accordingly  the  ancestors  of  the  ants 
must  have  had  large  compound  eyes,  like  all  predatory  hymenoptera 
that  have  not  become  state-formers. 
y^  Again  there  has  been  retrogression  in  the  wings  of  the  workers^ 
and  so  complete  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  them  in  the  perfect 
insect.  But  in  this  case,  too,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  ancestra. 
forms  possessed  wings ;  for  Dewitz  has  demonstrated  the  imaginal 
discs  of  the  wings  in  the  larva,  thoogh  they  develop  no  further  in 
the  papa. 

Besides  the  wings,  the  two  segments  of  the  thorax  on  which  the 
wings  are  situated,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  which  move* 
the  wings,  have  degenerated  in  the  workers.  The  latter  point  has- 
been  directly  established  by  Adleiz  in  the  case  of  Camponotus  and 
Fomnica^  but  could  also  be  inferred  from  the.  marked  reduction  o£ 
the  two  posterior  thoracic  tegments.  These  segments  are,  at  the 
same  time,  much  more  simply  constructed  than  in  the  males  and 
females ;  the  ridges  which  bound  the  small  shield-shaped  areas  of  the 
mesothorax,  the  so-called  scutellum  and  pro~scutellum,  are  wanting 
altogether,  and  so  is  the  post-scutellum,  while  the  two  little  side-pieces, 
which  lie  under  the  usual  position  of  insertion  of  the  posterior  wings, 
are  fused.  The  changes  in  the  thorax  are  thus  just  such  as  would 
necessarily  arise  through  transmission  of  the  deteriorating  effects  of 
disuse,  if  there  were  any  such  inheritance.  But  the  workers  are  sterile, 
and  can  transmit  nothing  at  all. 

Likewise  rudimentary  among  the  workers  are  all  the  instincts  whick 
are  concerned  with  reproduction. 

f 
\ 
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I  have  eUewhere  attempted  to  shov?  that  all  these  degenerations  in 
he  sterile  members  of  the  state-forming  iosects  can  only  be  explained 
by  Panmixia,  as  where  there  are  no  heirs  there  can  be  no  tranamis- 
&ion  of  the  effects  of  disuse*  Aforeover,  a  degeneration  of  the  winga 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  transmission  of  the  consequences  of  disuse, 
even  if  the  workers  had  progeny  ;  for  the  wiugs  of  insects  are  passive 
organs,  whose  perfection  in  no  way  depends  on  their  being  employed  ; 
they  are  complete  before  they  are  used,  and  are  rather  injured  by  wear 
tkaa  strengthened  by  use,  I  long  ago  "*  pointed  cut  other  similar 
cases  (skin-armature  of  hermit-crabji,  cVc.)^  and  can  only  explain  Mr. 
Spencer*8  ignoring  such  cogent  iostances  by  supposing  that,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, he  is  unacquainted  with  the  facts  by  personal  observation,  and 
that  therefore  they  appear  less  weighty  to  him  than  to  a  naturalist ;  for 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  purposely  evades  the  diffi- 
culties which  fa^e  his  opinion,  as  is  the  manner  of  popular  orators  and 
advocates — and  alas !  even  of  some  scientists. 

It  is  the  ants,  too,  that  suggest  another  interesting  case,  which 
proves  that  degeneration  of  an  organ  does  not  depend  on  the  trans- 
mission of  functional  atrophy,  but  that  there  may  be  degeneration  of 
an  organ  even  when  it  continues  to  function.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  facets  in  the  eyes  of  the  workers  would  not  be  referable  to 
the  transmission  of  functional  atrophy,  even  if  the  workers  reproduced 

I  themselves,  for  their  eyes  are  not  much  less  exposed  to  the  light  than 
in  earlier  days  when  they  were  fertile  females.  We  have  not  to  do 
with  animals  that  live  in  absolute  darkness,  but  alternately  in  the 
light  and  in  the  dark,  just  like  the  females,  which  are  similarly 
situated  except  a^  regards  the  nuptial  flight*  The  eyes  of  the  workers 
are  thus  in  fact  not  out  of  use  ;  they  are  exposed  to  the  light  nearly 
as  much  as  those  of  the  females,  and  can  therefore  certainly  not  fail 

» through  lack  of  function.  But  they  degenerate  hrt'ai(8t\  and  in  so  far 
flit,  ih*'^  arc  supcrjliUfits  for  (he  fall  j^t^r/ormftna:  of  the  tasks  of  a  woi'ker; 
io,  in  this  way  again,  we  are  led  to  Panmixia, 

The  second  group  of  variations   which   have   appeared  among  the 

workers  are  progressive  developments  of  certain  parts  ;  and,  above  all, 

the  great  increase  in  the  brain  has  to  be  named.    This  is  connected  with 

Hihe  higher  intelligence  and  manifold  instincts  of  the  workers,  whose 

^Hunctions,  as  is  well  known,  are  of  varied  nature  and  partly  of  a  kind 

that  could  only  exist  through  the  formation  of  states  and  the  exist- 

■Mnoe  of  a  working-class.       But  even  externally  the  workers  are  not 

jHmfrequently  distinguished  by  peculiarities  which  are  closely  connected 

with  their  activity,  and  so   cannot  have    been  transmitted  from  the 

aexual  forms,  and   in  course  of  time  lost  by   ihese.      ^niong  theFo 

characteristics  are,  for  instance,  the  long  thorns  which  the  workers  of 

sc^e  speciea  (<r^,,  Alia)  have  on  the  head  and  back. 

In  Aiia^  too,  the  workers  are  distinguished  from  the  females  by  yet 

*' AaMtfo  uher  Vcrerbuag/*  o.  s.  w.,  p.  &71,  English  trans,,  voK  XL  p.  1*0, 
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more  evident  marks.  In  certain  species  two  forms  of  workers  occar, 
one  of  which,  because  they  undertake  the  defence  of  the  colony,  are 
usually  called  **  soldiers,"  and  these  are  ofken  very  different  from  the 
other  workers,  and  still  more  from  the  females.  Thus,  in  Pheidoh 
^negaeephala  the  head  of  the  soldiers  is  much  larger,  and  is  equipped 
with  far  more  powerful  jaws,  and  the  size  of  the  head  allows  the 
muscles  which  move  the  jaws  to  be  of  quite  unusual  dimensions,  as 
Lubbock,  who  has  studied  the  life  of  this  South-European  species,* 
points  out. 

In  the  Mid-European  species,  CoIobopHis  iruncata,  Emery  has  also 
discovered  two  worker-forms,  and  the  *'  soldiers  "  in  this  case  are  so 
distinct  from  the  common  workers  that  they  had  previously  been  held 
to  be  a  different  species  (C.  fuscipcs)  when  they  were  found  in  the 
nest  of  Colohopsis  truncata.  Here  again  the  soldiers  have  a  large  and 
thick  head,  which  they  make  use  of  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  It  is  so 
large  that  it  jnst  fills  up  one  of  the  many  little  approaches  to  the 
nest,  and  so  the  soldiers  keep  guard,  each  of  them  holding  possession 
of  a  doorway. 

It  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  we  have  here  variations  in  which, 
in  lesser  degree,  processes  must  be  involved  similar  to  those  Herbert 
Spencer  has  justly  assumed  in  the  case  where  the  head  of  a  stag  (e.g.^ 
the  Irish  elk)  is  loaded  with  ever  larger  and  heavier  antlers ;  that  is 
to  say,  many  parts  must  liave  varied  simxdtancoiisly  and  in  harmony 
laith  our  another.  If  the  jaws  became  stronger  and  larger,  they  could 
only  continue  to  be  useful  provided  the  muscles  that  move  them 
became  stronger,  and  if  the  chitinons  capsule  of  the  head,  to  which 
they  are  attached,  became  thicker.  The  head  must  thus  have  become 
larger,  and  the  cuticle  thicker  at  the  same  time  ;  likewise  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  masticatory  muscles  must  have  become  richer  in 
fibres,  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  all  of  the  much  more  numerous 
muscle-fibres ;  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  appropriate  motor- 
centres  in  the  brain  must  have  undergone  an  increase  of  their  ele- 
ments, and  so  on.  Yet  with  all  this  we  are  not  done ;  for  as  in  the 
stag  the  heavier  horns  required  a  strengthening  of  the  ligaments, 
bones,  and  muscles  of  at  least  the  neck  and  anterior  extremities,  so 
the  larger  and  heavier  head  of  the  ants  that  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  soldiers  could  no  longer  have  been  supported  and  moved  by  the 
thorax  and  limbs,  if  there  had  not  been  an  increase  in  the  firmness 
of  the  skeleton  and  in  the  joint-membranes,  muscles,  and  nerves  of 
these  parts. 

None  of  these  changes  can  rest  on  the  transmission  of  functional 
variations,  as  the  workers  do  not  at  all,  or  only  exceptionally, 
reproduce ;  they  can  thus  only  have  arisen  by  a  selection  of  the 
parent  ants  dependent  on  the  fact  that  those  parents  which  produced 

*  Sir  John  Lnbbock,  *'  Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps." 
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^the  best  workers  had  always  the  best  prospecb  of  the  persistence  of 

^■their  colony.     No  other  explanation  is   conceivable  ;  mtd  ii  u  juat 

^^^tmttst  no  other  ajjUmation  is  voncei cable,  tluit  it  is  niecemary  for  na  to 

^BPq?^   th<  principle   of  nafural  sdcdion.      It  alone   can   explain  the 

adaptatioos  of  organisms  without  assnmiDg  the   help  of  a  principle  of 

design.       Mr,   Spencer   complains  bitterly    that    in   my  essays  the 

words,  **  it  is  easy  to  imagine  '*  are  frequently  used  ;  and  thinks  many 

of  my  argnments  are  based  on  things  *'  easy  to  imagine;'     Perhaps 

the  expression  is   blameworthyj   in   so  far  as  it  permits  conclusions 

to  be  drawn  from  inadequate  evidence  \  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 

aay  that  I  have  really  not  used  it,  at  least  not  in  the  way  complained 

■  of  by  Mr.  Spencer,  lly  opponent  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
English  edition  of  my  Essays  is  not  the  original,  but  a  translation. 
The  expression  **  it  is  easy  to  imagine  ''  is  not  mine  at  all,  but  is  a 
somewhat  too  fi*ee  translation  of  various  phrases  in  the  original 
German,  The  passage  specially  referred  to  by  Mr,  Spencer  reads  thus 
in  the  German  edition  (p.  92):  **  eo  k5nnte  man  immerhin  daran 
denken  dass  ,  .  .  ;  '*  which  is  not  at  all  so  matter-of-coarse  as  ''  it 
is  easy  to  imagine"  implies;  and  a  translation  faithful  to  the 
meaning,  if  not  very  elegant  English^  would  read  somewhat  as  follows : 
**  one  could  perhaps  even  think  to  explain  this  by  assuming  .  .  ,  .*' 
In  another  passage  (**  Aufsatz/'  VIIL  p.  025)  tlie  **it  is  easy  to  imagine** 
rests  on  the  words  :  *'  es  ist  also  an  und  fiir  sich  durchaus  nicht 
^imsdassig '* ;  in  a  third  ('*  Aufsatz/'  IV.  p.  235)  there  is  :  **  allcin  es 
riira  ja  ganz  wohl  denkbar  ";  and  out  of  the  eight  places  in  which 
be  expression  occurs  *  in  the  English  edition,  there  are  only  two  in 
it  stands  likewise  in  the  German,  and  my  severe  critic  will 
Bnredly  have  nothing  to  say  against  its  use  in  these.  On  page 
156  of  the  first  English  edition,  these  words  occur:  *' In  all  these 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  operation  of  natural  selection  in 
ncing  snch  alterations  in  the  duration  of  life  ....'';  and  on 
p«ge  430;  **  we  can  easily  imagine  how  it  happened,   when  we  learn 

that  tailless  cats  are  especially  prized  in  Japan '*     I  think  a 

^jatoralist  may  well   endeavour   to  conceive  in   concrete  form   facta 

^Mrhich  he  has  inferred ;  there  is  even  a  cert^ain  degree  of  confii^ma- 

H&»n  of  what  has  been  merely  inferred,   when  it  is  possible   to  form 

^i  conception  of  it  that  goes  into  details.     The  truth  of  the  inference 

4oe8  not,  indeed^  depend  on  our  being  able  to  do  this,  but  follows 

-from  the  convincing  strength     of    the    deduction, — naturalist  and 

philosopher  are  at  one  as  to  this,  in  ikcort/j  at  least 

It  aeems  to  me^  though,  that   in  jyrartute  my  opponent  is  almost 


Onc«  of  ID  J  friendii  has  taken  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  KngUsb  edition  of 
for  the  vxprtssion  **  it  U  eiisy  to  imngine."     He  did  not  find  it   in  EsjinirH 
V IL,  IX.,  X.,  XL,  atid  XIL  ;  it  occur*;  twice  in  IL.  once  in  111.  ;  in  IV.  the 
'  iri»ii|rijic  '*  AppGArs  three  times  in  a  somewhat  dilTerent  connection  ;  ond  "  casj 
'       *  is  alho  twice  in  VIII. 
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more  disposed  than  I  to  justify  assnmptioiis  by  the  ease  witb 
which  they  can  be  imagined.  He  sets  aside  the  possibility  of 
explaining  complicated  harmonious  metamorphoses  of  the  body 
(co-adaptations)  by  natural  selection,  because  such  varied  and 
involved  contemporaneous  processes  of  selection  cannnot  be  imagined ;. 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assumes  the  extraordinary  height  of  the> 
giraffe's  body  to  be  due  to  natural  selection,  because  here  the  process 
appears  easy  to  imagine.  The  truth  is,  he  is  compelled  to  this- 
assumption  in  the  second  case,  because  the  Lamarckian  principle  of 
the  transmission  of  functional  variations  fails  him  ;  for  as  he  sayp, 
a  lengthening  of  the  leg  and  neck  through  stretching  up  for  high 
twigs  cannot  be  suggested. 

I  must  say  that,  in  respect  of  warrant  to  assume  the  process  of 
natural  selection,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  whether  we  can 
easily,  or  with  difficulty,  or  only  with  great  difficulty,  imagine  it ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  in  any  case  able  to 
conceive  in  detail  the  actual  morphological  metamorphoses  concerned » 
I,  too,  refer  the  length  of  the  neck  and  forelimbs  of  .the  giraffe  to 
processes  of  selection ;  but  I  contend  that  we  can  only  conceive  these 
quite  generally  and  very  indefinitely.  There  are  no  data  for  a  fuller 
conception ;  we  know  neither  how  great  must  be  the  changes  which 
are  able  to  decide  for  life  or  extinction  ;  nor  do  we  know  how 
often  variations  occur  to  be  accumulated  by  selection  ;  nor  even  how 
often,  at  what  intervals  of  time,  they  result  in  selection.  We  know^ 
indeed,  nothing  at  all  but  the  chief  foundation  of  the  process ;  and 
therefore  any  one  who  does  not  comprehend  the  logical  necessity  of  the 
theory,  or  will  not  recognise  it,  can  easily  set  aside  the  individual 
instances  as  untenable.  Herbert  Spencer  seems  not  to  know  that 
Njigeli  *  in  a  book  that  attracted  much  attention  among  scientists  ten 
years  ago,  analysed  this  very  case  of  the  giraffe,  and  attempted  to 
show  that  processes  of  selection  could  by  no  means  explain  the 
height  of  the  giraffe. 

My  opponent  thinks  further  that  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the- 
tip  of  the  tongue  cannot  be  explained  by  processes  of  selection;  and 
that  I  would  certainly  not  contend  that  any  person  ever  succumbed 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  because  he  had  a  less  sensitive  tongne-tip 
than  others.  Such  a  result,  apparently,  seems  to  Mr.  Spencer  difficult 
to  imagine.  And  it  is  so,  because  we  see  only  very  imperfectly  into 
the  life^struggle  of  animals,  and  still  more  because  we  so  readily 
forget  that  in  such  highly  developed  organs  as  the  tongue  of  man  we 
have  to  do  with  the  final  result  of  an  endless  perfecting  process, 
which  has  been  going  on  through  thousands  and  thousands  of  species,, 
a  process  which,  again,  we   are  quite   incapable  of  representing  to 

•  **  Mechanisch  •  physiologische    Theorie  der  Abstammungslehre."     MQnclien  n. 
Iicipzig,  1884. 
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^arseU'es  nt  all  adeqaately.  Oar  imagination  does  not  grasp  such 
immdnsa  sticcessiona  of  time  and  Buch  long-protracted  lines  of 
development  j  we  speak  of  them  without  rightly  knowing  what  we 
sayj  pretty  much  as  when  we  talk  of  billions  or  trillions  j  we  muBJ 
reduce  the  immense  multitude  to  a  unity  to  be  able  to  work  with  it, 
for  the  multiplicity  exceeds  oar  exp*>rience  too  far  ;  and  that  is  easily 
brgotten.  Moreover,  in  many  animals,  and,  indeed,  in  those  that  arr 
most  nearly  related  to  man,  the  apes — ^as  Romanes  *  has  already  very 
rightly  pointed  out  in  reply  to  Spencer — the  t<'ngue  is  an  organ  of 
i  touch,  and  has  not  only  to  function  in  the  mouth,  moving  the  food 
^^during  chewing,  but  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  hand^  and  is 
^Hfised  for  the  examination  of  external  substances.  Why  then  should 
^Pthere  not  be  a  decided  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  those 
F  individuals  in  which  it  is  more  delicately  constructed  than  in  the 
j  others  of  the  same  species.  The  life  of  animals  necessarily  depends 
1       on  the  acuteness  of  their  sense-organs. 

I  But,  truly,  in  this  case  there  is  refuge  for  the  followers  of  Lamarck 

^_  in  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters,  provided  it  can  be  assumed 
^Hthat  the  touch  papilla3  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  have  ever  increased 
'  in  number  through  much  use.  There  are  examples  enough,  however, 
J  in  which  it  is  possible  to  exclude  this  hypothetical  factor,  and  I  should 
'  like  to  adduce  one  of  these,  which  has  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  good 
I  proof  of  how  little  depends,  in  the  assumption  of  processes  of  selection, 
I       ^D  whether  we  can  readily  or  with  difficulty  conceive  them. 

I'  Very  many  insects,  and   particularly  the  bees  and  wasps,  have  on 

the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  of  the  anterior  leg  a  slightly  movable 
Bpur-ahaped  process,  and  opposite  this,  on  the  metatarsus,  there  is  a 
tniall,  nearly  crescent-shaped  notch,  which  is  beset  with  a  comb  of 
minute  teeth;  and  this  **  strigil  *'  serves  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
antennm,  the  part  that  is  to  be  cleansed  being  drawn  between  the 
•pur  and  the  strigil,  as  if  between  the  two  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 
F.  Dahl,t  in  particular,  has  investigated  and  figured  this  interesting 
and  very  delicate  arrangement,  as  it  is  found  in  many  insects ;  and 
ICanestrini  and  Berleae  J  had  written  on  it  somewhat  earlier. 
The  strigil,  then,  forms  an  abrupt  and  very  striking  interruption 
of  the  surface  of  the  leg,  and  in  one  of  the  small  bees,  Nomadaj  has 
quite  the  appearance  as  if  Fome  one  had  struck  out  with  a  punch  a 
crescent-shaped  piece  from  the  limb,  eo  sudden  and  regular  is  the 
notch.  It  looks  as  if  the  insect,  through  ever  and  again  drawing  its 
anteaiia  between  spur  and  tarsus,  had  gradually  produced  this 
-cresoentic  notch.       But    that  would   be  to  assume  transmission  of 

•  Herbert  Spenrcr  on  *♦  Natural  Selection  *'  in  CoKTKMPOBAttT  Review,  No.  62S, 

t  F.  r>  'nk^e  zar  KenataisB  des  Baues  n.   der  Functiooen  der  Iiuecten* 

Z  CJUteaU;iu  4Lud  Berlene,  "La  strcggla  degli  Imcnotherl/'    Padua,  1880. 
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acquired  claaracters,  which  in  this  case  is  excluded  by  the  fact  tha4 
the  fanction  of  the  cuticular  Ekeleton  ia  purely  passive.  Insects  have 
their  legs  fully  formed  when  they  leave  the  pupa,  and,  as  they  do  not 
later  undergo  exuviatiun,  there  can  be  no  suggestion  of  a  functional 
variation  of  the  ehiiinons  skeleton,  which  is  no  longer  a  living  part 
.  of  the  insect,  but  a  derivative  from  the  underlying  layers  of  living 
cells.  Even  if  the  cleansing  of  the  antenna?  acts  like  a  file,  only  dead 
substance  will  be  removed,  much  as  when  we  file  down  the  finger- 
nails ;  and  assuredly  even  the  most  stiff-necked  believer  in  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characters  would  hesitate  to  maintain  that 
such  a  defect  could  be  transmitted. 

As  this  explanation  is  not  possible,  then,  there  remains  only  that 
of  natural  selection.  It  is  again  '*  easy  to  imagine  "  that  it  must  be 
of  advantage  for  the  insect  to  be  able  to  free  such  important  sense- 
organs  as  the  antenna;  from  dust  and  dirt ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
attempt  is  made  to  think  out  the  process  in  detail,  we  recognise  that? 
here,  too,  we  know  nothing  thoroaghly,  and  that  it  would  be  un- 
commonly easy  for  any  one  who  wished  to  assign  the  processes  of 
natural  selection  altogether  to  the  realm  of  phantasy  to  emphasise 
this  vitjw  ;  for  it  is  nalhj  vcrj/ (liJu'tfU  to  imafjflne  this  process  of  ivitttral 
selectiim  in  iU  ddails  ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate 
it  in  any  one  point.  As  a  sudden  origin  of  the  strigil  is  excluded, 
we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  notch  began,  in  some  members  of 
the  species,  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  depression  of  the  strongly 
convex  surface  of  tho  metatarsus  at  the  site  of  the  future  strigil,  and 
that,  in  the  struggle  for  existeoce,  these  individuals  had  thereby  an 
advantage  over  others*  How  easy,  however,  would  it  be  for  an 
opponent  to  doubt  this  superiority.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  ready  to 
believe  that  an  insect  which  has  no  means  of  cleansing  its  antennf^ 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  another  which  has  snch 
means,  but  he  would  say  that  it  was  absurd  to  believe  that  so  trifliug 
an  improvement  in  the  cleansing  apparatus  as  is  rei>resented  by  a 
slight  depression  of  the  tarsos  could  be  decisive  as  to  which  should 
succumb  and  which  survive. 

Dozens  of  similar  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  occtir* 
rence  of  natural  selection,  and  not  by  ignorant  and  superficial  thinkers 
only,  but  by  very  learned  and  thoughtful  men  of  science  :  I  need  only 
instance  Nageli  once  more.  We  cannot  compel  such  an  antagonist  to 
take  our  view,  at  least  not  as  regards  any  single  instance^  for  we  can- 
not prove  that  which  he  doubts :  we  are  unable  to  show  by  direct 
evidence  that  such  a  small  advantage  can  turn  the  balance  in  favour 
of  life  or  death  ;  and  much  less  that  it  must  do  so  in  many  cases,  and 
in  generation  after  generation,  till  finally  the  variety  with  a  shallovr 
depression  is  the  dominant  one.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  show  the 
utility  of  the  perfected  arrangement,  by  removing,  as  Forel  did,  the 
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Exterior  tibia  with  the  strigil  from  such  an  insect  and  establishing 
Jtat  very  soon  the  antennae  become  dirty,  and  the  inaeci  ia  no  longer 
|ble  t^  clean  itself. 

But  though  the  process  of  natural  selection,  which  we  mast  insist 
"on,  h*'f/an  with  the  formation  of  a  slight  depression  opposite  the  spur. 
it  was  very  far  from  ending  with  that*  How  does  it  come  about,  our 
opponeat  will  say,  that  the  gradual  deepening  of  the  depression  pro- 
Beds  so  regularly  that  at  last  a  quite  deep,  crescent-shaped  hole  has 
irisen  ?  Is  it  possible  that  only  such  variations  were  advantageous 
and  decisive  between  life  and  death  as  exhibited  perfectly  regular 
^^rogress  from  the  ioittal  depression  to  the  fmal,  well-cut  semi-globular 
^Hiollow  ?  And  how  can  it  be  believed  tbat  gome  what  less  regular 
^fceepenings,  which  must  have  occurred  along  with  the  regular  ones, 
^Bbjpys,  again  aud  again,  brought  about  the  death  of  the  insects  in 
P^^Bch  they  appeared  ?  Lastly,  the  depression  of  the  strigil  is  also 
beset  with  microscopic  teeth  :  did  every  one  of  these,  if  they  arose  by 
chance  variations^  give  the  verdict  between  life  and  death,  beforo 
>ming  a  fixed  possession  of  the  species  ? 

To  the  first  objection  we  could  perhaps  answer  that  the  processes  of 

ral  selection  are  very  protracted  ;  and  therefore  the  notch,  which 

perhaps  irregular  at  first,  may  hava  become  ever  more  regular  in 

the  courao  of  untold  generations,  always  because  the  strigil  served  its 

purpose  80  much  better  the  more  perfectly  it  fitted  the  form  of  the 

^^Ikntenna  that  had  to  be  cleansed.      We  might  remark  that  the  strigil 

^^£  difTcrent  Hving  species  is  developed  in  very  different  degrees,  and 

that,  from  its  common  occurrence  among  the  insects,  we  may  infer 

^at  it  has  been   undergoing  continual,  slow  improvement  since  the 

irliest  days  of  insect  life  6n  the  earth.      But  this,  too,  may  make  no 

ipression  on  my  adversary,  who  calmly  continues  to  assert  that  such 

tiny  improvement  could  not  give  the  decision  for  life  or  death*  And 

le   same  ia   repeated  in  connectioti  with  the  last  objectiou,  when, 

^rhaps.  the  answer  has  been  given  that  the  teeth  which  cloth©  the 

trigil  have  arisen,  not  individually,  but  all  at  once,  at  tirst  aa  a  slight 

>ughnes8  of  the  chitinous  surface,  then  as  ever  more   prominently 

ejecting  and  more  regularly  formed  points. 

I  Just  as  in  this  instance,  so  is  it  in  every  individual  case  of  natural 

^lectton.      We  cannot  demonstrate  any  of  them,  and  there  is  no  use 

(tempting  to  make  them  seem  unanswerable  by  having  recourse  to  the 

»ptation  which  Mr.  Spencer  brings  forward.    Moreover,  I  believe 

are     hardly   any   metamorphoses   which   do    not  involve  the 

irmonioos  variation  of  several  parts,  in  the  production  of  a  useful 

kructure.      It  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  strigil,  for  the  spur  of  the  tibia 

rhich  is  opposite  the  excavation  in  the  metatarsus  forms  the  other 

of  the  scissors  through  which  the  antennas   are  drawn  during 

process;    and  it,  too,  by  its  free  movement  and  by 
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its  peculiar  sinaationg,  is  exactly  saited  to  its  functioD.  So  selection 
must  have  affected  it,  also ;  for  here  again,  variation  because  of 
function  is  eaxludedj  as  the  spur  is  only  passive  in  its  function. 
It  is  trae  the  results  of  artificial  selection  are  in  favour  of  the 
occurrence  of  natural  selection,  but  as  Herbert  Spenoer  justly 
observes,  the  two  processes,  though  they  may  be  analogous,  are 
certainly  not  identical.  The  struggle  for  existence  plays  the  part 
of  breeder  in  the  case  of  natural  selection ;  and  how  this  factor  works 
-we  are  unable  to  determine  in  any  single  case.  Who  would  say  of 
^ny  little  variation  in  the  form  of  any  existing  species  that  it  is 
'Sufficient  to  give  its  possessor  the  victory  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  so  may  become  the  starting-point  of  an  advantageous 
metamorphosis  of  the  part  ?  Even  in  the  simplest  of  cases  that  is 
impossible ;  no  one,  for  instance,  could  decide  how  much  the  colour 
of  a  green  insect  must  vary,  so  as  to  originate  a  process  of  selection 
dependent,  perhaps,  on  adaptation  to  a  new  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferently coloured  fodder-plant.  We  cannot  estimate  what  Romanes 
has  recently  very  well  called  the  **  selection-value  "  *  of  variations, 
which  Lloyd  Morgan  had  previously  spoken  of  as  the  ^'  elimination 
value  " ;  we  can  only  say  generally  with  Darwin  that  selection  works 
by  the  accumulation  of  very  slight  variations,  and  conclude  from  this 
that  thcse^*  slight  variations  "  must  possess  selection-value.  To  determine 
accurately  the  degree  of  this  selection-value  in  individual  cases,  is^ 
however,  as  yet  impossible. 

So  when  any  one  asks  with  Herbert  Spencer :  Do  you  believe  that 
a  little  2>fi^s  of  perceptiveness  in  the  tip  of  the  tongue  has  ever  been 
decisive  as  to  who  shall  perish  and  who  survive  ?  one  may  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  and  another  in  the  negative,  with  equal  right; 
for  one  finds  it  easy,  the  other  difficult,  to  imagine;  and  neither 
of  these  judgments  is  convincing. 

The  question  might  also  be  put :  Do  you  believe  that  when  the 
eggs  of  a  bird  whose  surroundings  are  grey  acquire  a  faint  grey  tint 
the  victory  is  thereby  secured  over  the  original  white  ?  To  that 
many  nowadays  would  assuredly  answer  Yes ;  but  sciae  would  as  cer- 
tainly say  No ;  and  in  my  opinion  both  would  be  wrong,  for  how 
should  we  know  the  selection- value  of  these  variations  ?  t 

But  let  us  go  on  to  ask :  Do  you  believe  that  a  variety  of  robber- 
fly  with  one  facet  more  in  the  compound  eye  than  the  other  members 
of  the  species  have,  will  from  that  derive  so  great  advantage  that  it 
will  leave  behind  it  more  descendants  than  the  others  ;  or  must  there 

*  In  physiological  variations  it  is  somewhat  different,  thongh  even  here  numerical 
values  cannot  bo  given.  If,  for  instance,  some  plants  of  a  southern  species  withstand 
the  frosts  of  winter,  while  most  succumb  to  them,  we  have  an  indication  of  seleotioii- 
value ;  but  wo  know  nothing  of  the  structural  changes,  except  their  effects  and  their 
utility  for  the  northward-pressing  colony  of  the  species.  That  the  species  is,  because 
of  these  changes,  able  to  spread  northwards  is  not  implied,  but  depends  on 
other  factors. 
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two  facets  more  ;  or  would  selection-value  only  be  attained  bj  a 
ance  of  ten  !  Who  is  able  to  say  that  he  can  affirm  anything 
fthe  subject  ?  And  yet,  apart  from  natural  selection  we  have  no 
explanation  of  the  wonderfully  exact  adaptation  of  the  compound  eyes 
of  all  insects  to  theic  Ufe^condttions. 

Thus  we  could  ask  questions  for  ever  without  getting  a  definite 
answer*  But  let  me  put  one  more,  which  will  lead  us  back  to  our 
consideration  of  the  ants:  Do  you  believe  that  the  fine  bristles  on 
the  broad  metatarsus  of  the  honey-bee  have  arisen  because  alight 
variations  of  the  female  bees*  leading  up  to  this  result,  have  been  of 
so  great  value  as  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  hive  over  others  ?  The 
swei  of  many  will  be  that  this  is  not  only  diffirult  to  imagine,  but 
it  is  quite  incredible,  seeing  that  the  workers  have  themselves  no 
itage  from  the  change,  and  do  not  live  ]onger*or  better  on  account 
and  that  it  ooly  enables  them  to  carry  a  little  more  pollen  at  a 
ime  to  the  hive,  and  to  feed  the  bee  larva;  a  little  more  abundantly 
quickly,  which  could  not  possibly  be  decisive  for  the  extinction  or 
anrival  of  this  family  of  bees  iu  competition  with  other  families.  If 
ae  realises  that  the  workers  are  sterile,  and  that,  accordingly,  not 
iey  themselves,  but  their  parents,  the  sexual  bees,  must  have  been 
lie  subjects  of  selection  dependent  on  whether  they  brought  forth 
Btter  or  worse  workers,  then  it  becomes  quite  unthinkable  that  such 
ly  variations  as  tbe  slight  broadeniog  of  the  metatarsus,  or  a  denser 
ftting  of  bristles  on   it,  could   ever  have  given  the  verdict  for  or 

ist  the  continuance  of  the  parent-bees. 
I  am«  of  course,  not  of  this  opinion,  but  believe  that  here^  as  in  the 
of  the  ants,  every  little  improvement  in  the  workers  proceeds 
the  variation  of  a  determinant  of  the  germ-plasm  that  was  con- 
tained  in  the  germ^cells  of  tbe  parents.     For  fuller  explanation  I 
woold   venture  to  trust  to  the  theory  set  forth  in  my  recently  pub- 
lished book.*      According  to  it  the  dimorphism  or  polymorphism  of  a 
species  is  represented  in  the  germ-plasra  by  the  doubling  or  multiply- 
iBg  of  certain  determinants,  while  it  depends  on  certain  conditions, 
which     are    for    the    most    pai't    unknown    to    us,  which     of    the 
repr^aentative  determinants  or  groups  of  determinants  become  active, 
mud  which  remain  passive.     By  **  determinants"  I  mean  units  of  the 
gorm-plasm    that  are    the   primary  constituents   of  definite   cells   or 
^roupa  of  cells  of  the  body.      When,  now,  corresponding  parts  appear 
in  two  forma  in  any  species ;  when,  for  instance,  the  scales  of  a  certaia 
part  of  the  wing  of  a  species  of  butterfly  are  brown  in  the  female,  but 
t>Iae  in  the  male,  this  is  provided  for  in  the  germ-plasm,  according  to 
my  view,  by  the  determinants  of  the  wing-scales  occurring  doubled,  one 
«et  representuig  the  primary  constituents  of  brown  scales,  the  other  of 
fclue.     Both  cannot  become  active  in  the  same  individual — i  e.,  cannot 
•  **  The  Germ  Phis.ni :  A  Theory  of  Heredity/'    London  ;  1893. 
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lead  to  the  formation  of  scales,  but  while  one  set  remains  inactive  the 
other  is  destined  for  activity. 

So  when,  instead  of  dimorphism,  there  is  polymorphism,  when,  for 
instance,  the  females  of  a  species  are  similarly  distinguished  among* 
themselves,  and  occur  in  two  forms,  this  results,  according  to  my 
idea,  from  the  double  determinants  becoming  triple  determinants.  If 
there  were  workers  among  the  butterflies,  and  if  these  showed  red 
colour  on  the  part  of  the  wing  that  is  blue  in  the  male  and  brown  in 
the  female,  there  would  always  be  three  representative  determinants 
present  at  a  definite  part  of  the  extremely  elaborate  and  highly  com- 
plicated germ-plasm;  but  only  one  of  these  would  become  active 
during  the  development  of  the  egg  or  sperm-cell  concerned,  and 
would  produce  the  patch  of  brown  or  bine  or  red  scales  on  the 
wing. 

According  to  this  theoretical  representation,  every  part  of  the  body 
of  the  bee  or  ant  that  is  differently  formed  in  the  males,  females,  and 
workers  is  represented  in  the  germ-plasm  by  three  corresponding 
determinants,  but  on  the  development  of  an  egg,  never  more  than 
one  of  these  attains  to  value — i.e.,  gives  rise  to  the  part  of  the  body 
that  is  represented — and  the  others  remain  inactive. 

Thus,  then,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  body-parts  of  the  workers  of 
ants  and  bees  will  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  males  and  females  whose  germ-plasm  contains  favourable 
variations  of  the  determinants  of  the  workers  have  a  better  prospect 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  successors  than  others  which  show  lees 
favourable  variations  of  such  determinants.  The  process  of  selection 
is  the  same  as  if  the  matter  at  issue  were  the  attainment  of  favonr- 
able  adaptations  in  the  body  of  the  sexual  forms ;  for  in  both  cases  it 
is,  as  I  once  before  said,  not  really  the  body  that  is  selected,  but  the 
germ-plasm  from  which  the  body  develops.  The  difference  is  this : 
in  the  one  case  the  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence  depends 
on  characters  and  variations  of  the  body  of  the  individual ;  in  the 
other,  only  on  the  character  of  a  certain  kind  of  descendant — ^the 
worker.  If  the  ant-state  were  composed  of  individuals  connected 
together  like  a  colony  of  polypes  or  Siphonophora\  a  process  of  selec- 
tion by  which  only  the  workers  were  changed  would  be  within  easier 
reach  of  our  imagination,  as  these  would  then,  in  a  manner,  be  only 
organs,  just  like  the  snaring-threads,  the  swimming-bells,  and  the 
gastric  tubes  of  the  Siphoiiopluyrce.  As  these  do  not  reproduce,  and 
accordingly  can  only  vary  by  selection  of  the  egg  or  germ-plasm  ftom 
which  the  whole  colony  is  formed,  so  in  the  case  of  the  ant-colony, 
or  rather  state,  the  barren  indi\dduals  or  organs  are  metamorphosed 
only  by  selection  of  the  germ-plasm  from  which  the  whole  state  pro- 
ceeds. In  respect  of  selection  the  whole  state  behaves  as  a  single 
animal ;  the  state  is  selected,  not  the  single  individuals ;  and  the 
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vsrioas  forma  behave  exactly  like  the  parts  of  one  individual  in  the 
coizrBe  of  ordinary  selection. 

From  this  point  of  view  a  circumstiince  that  must  otherwise  appear 
nmeaning  becomes  intelligible,  namely,  the  ih/tilatlon   of  the  ftrtilr 
ales  of  a  hive  to  a  sirif/le  one^  as  is  the  case  among  the  honey-bees. 
ere  many  females  of  a  hive  engaged  at  one  time  in  the  production 
f  eggs^  the  natural  selection  that  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  brood 
of  workers  brought  forth  would  be  far  more  diiBcnlt  and  much  slower, 
inasmach  as  the  prosperity  of  the  hire  would  depend  on  many  differ- 
ently constituted  workers,  and  so,  in  some  measure,  only  the  resultant 
of  tlie  produce  of  all  these  females  would  be  selected :  a  queen  would 
by  no  means  be  doomed  to   extinction    because  she  produced  a  bad 
race  of  workers,  for  her  hive  would  at  the  same  time  be  provided  with 
a  brood  of  workers  by  other  queens,  and  if  the  majority  of  these  pro- 
uced  better  workers,  the  hive  would  perhaps  hold  their  own  against 
hers  in  the  strugo-le  for  existence  for  a  loug  time,  till  at  last  the 
worser  worker-brood  distinctly  preponderated  in  the  hive.      Obviously 
e  workers  must  be  more   rapidly  improved  when  all  in  a  hive  are 
e  progeny  of  one  queen — ij\^  if  they  are  all  alike  or  almost  alike. 
he  hive  would  snrvive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  if  this  one  qneei^ 
rodnced  better  workers,  if,  consequently,  the  brood  was  more  quickly 
d  better  cared  for,  if  more  provision  were  made  for  the  winter,  and 
•0  a  lower  mortality  prevailed  in  the  hive.     I  could  almost  suppose^ 
at  the  remarkable  reduction  of  the  fertile  females  to  a  few  (termites} 
only  one  (bees)  has  taken  place  because  the  gradual  improvemcDt 
the  sexless  by  natural  selection  can  thus  to  some  extent  proceed 
►re  easily  and  more  rapidly ;  or  rather,  the  hives  with  few  queena 
an  advantage,  because  they  could  improve  themselves  relatively 
more   quickly.     It   seems   to   me  that  the   selection  of   workers  is 
fitsUr  to  imagine  "  in  these  circumstances,  though  truly  only  in  priD- 
Eiple  and  not  in  detail.     As  soon  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  think  out 
in  detail  the  process  of  selection  by  which,  perhaps,  the  little  bristles 
th**  small  baskets  of  the  worker-bees  have  arisen,  it  is  seen  that  all 
tud  every  one  of  the  data  are  wanting.      Moreover,  in  my  opinion  we 
not  hope  that  we  shall  ever  possess  them,  either  in  these  cases  or 
any  yet  simpler  process  of  natural  selection.      Not  only  would  it 
necessary  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  smallest  variations,  so  as  to 
know  whether  and  how  often  among  1000,  100,000,  or  millions  of 
lodiTiduals   there   is  a  variation  which  gives   verdict  over   life  and 
death ;  bat  much  more  that  we  can  never  determine  is  required  ;  for 
lOglaDce,  the  number  of  individuals  of  a  species  living  at  one  time, 
the  degree  of  their  mingling  with  one  another  in  their  own  domain, 
and  the   percentage  occurrence  of   the  variation   in  question.     All 
whieb,  I  am  convinced,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  and  so  we  shall  never 
b«  able  to  establish  by  observation  the  progress  of  natural  selection. 
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What  is  it  then  that  nevertheless  makes  as  believe  in  this  progress 
as  actual,  and  leads  us  to  ascribe  such  extraordinary  importance  to  it  ? 
Nothing  bat  the  power  of  logic  ;  we  must  assume  natural  selection  to 
be  the  principle  of  explanation  of  the  metamorphoses,  because  all 
other  apparent  principles  of  explanation  fail  us,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  there  could  be  yet  another  capable  of  explaining  the  adaptations 
-of  organisms,  witJiout  assuming  tlic  help  of  a  principle  of  design.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  only  conceivable  natural  explanation  of  organisms 
regarded  as  adaptations  to  conditions. 

Certainly  one  could  not  know  aprioi'i  whether  other  factors  did  not 
take  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  the  metamorphosis  of  spedes, 
-and  till  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  myself  entertained  the  opinion  that 
4)esideB  primary  variations  and  their  accumulation  and  arrangement 
by  natural  selection,  the  inherited  results  of  use  and  disuse  played  a  not 
•unimportant  part.  It  looks  quite  as  if  it  were  so,  as  Mr.  Spencer  very 
plainly  shows  by  his  illustrations  of  the  harmonious  metamorphosis 
•of  many  and  diverse  co-operating  parts  proceeding  parallel  with  use. 
But  does  it  not  seem  to  be  true  that  unused  parts  degenerate  directly 
()e3ause  of  disuse  ?  And  that  is  not  so,  as  I  think  I  formerly  proved, 
And  have  now  confirmed  with  facts.  If  the  eyes  of  the  workers  of 
many  species  of  ant  degenerate,  although  the  animals  do  not 
propagate,  and  though  their  eyes  are  hardly  less  exposed  to  the  light 
than  those  of  the  sexual  forms  by  which  they  are  produced,  the  change 
cannot  2)ossihly  depend  on  transmission  of  the  effects  of  disuse.  And 
if  harmonious  metamorphosis  of  the  head  and  all  its  co-operating 
parts  and  those  of  the  thorax  has  occurred  among  some  of  the  sterile 
ant-workers,  this  must  also  have  taken  place  without  any  co-operation 
of  the  hypothetical  transmission  of  functional  variations.  Against 
-this  conclusion  there  is  no  resource :  once  the  facts  are  established, 
there  is  no  escape  left. 

Are  then  the  facts  disputable  ?  That  is  the  question  that  remains 
to  be  considered. 

The  supporters  of  the  Lamarckian  principle  can  urge  that  the 
sterility  of  the  ant-workers  is  not  absolute  ;  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  now  and  then  they  produce  eggs,  from  which,  though  of  coarse 
they  remain  unfertilised,  males  proceed ;  and  that  this  is  sufficient  for 
the  transmission  of  the  characters  of  the  mother- worker.  The  reply 
to  which  might  be  the  following :  It  is  true  that  in  many  species 
the  workers  occasionally  produce  eggs  (Forel,  Lubbock,  Wasmann). 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  they  are  in  confinement  and  under 
artificial  conditions,  particularly  when  the  temperature  is  high  ;  bat 
it  occurs,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  exceptionally.  But  even  if  a  small 
percentage  of  the  males  were  to  arise  from  such  eggs,  there  ooold 
never  be  an  equal  distribution  of  the  characters  of  the  workem 
trough  the  entire  colony  as  a  result ;    for  the  few  males  tluMi  aie 
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produced  by  the  workers  have  to  contend  with  the  far  greater  niimber 
of  males  produced  by  cjueens.      If  it  were  the  case  that  all  tlie  males 
of  the  colony  proceeded  from  the   eggs  of  workers,  and  if  the  queens 
had  only  female  oftspring,  the  objection  would  indeed   be   justified ; 
and  then  the  ants  could  no  longer  serve  as   an  illustration  of  the 
ccurrence    of    metamorphosis    of    species     in    circu Distances     that 
precluded  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  functional  variations  • 
but  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  case  is  otherwise.       I  know,  it 
^s  true,  of  no  observation  that  directly  demonstrates  that  the  queens 
produce  both  males  and  females,  as  has  long  been  established  for  the 
ees  ;  but  the  opposite  view — that  the  cjueens  produce  no  males — is 
much  further  from  being  proved.       If  we  recollect  that  even  the  bee- 
workers  in  certain  circumstances  produce  eggs,  from  which,  as  among 
the  ants,  only  males   arise ;  and   further   reflect  that  the  ovary  has 
iegenerated  in  very  different  degrees  in  the  various  species  of  ant,  in 
SoUtiopsis  /ifga^v,  for  instance,  all  the  egg- tubes  having  diaappeai'ed, 
so  that  dtriliUj  is  complete  ;  we   shall   be  compelled  to  hold  it  to  be 
extremely  improbable  that  in  any  of  the  species  the  duty  of  prodocing 
males  has  devolved  on  the  workers  exclusively.     Rather  we  shall  have 
take  the  view  that  in  the  course  of  the  phylogenetic  development  of 
le  workers,  first  there  was  diminution  in  fruitfulness,  accompanied 
^by  disappearance  of  the  rccqdttculum  scmlnls — which  implies  that  only 
tmfertilised  eggs  could  be  produced  ;  then  this  limited  reproduction 
became  rarer   and  rarer,  while  the  number  of  egg-tubes  continually 
declined  ;  and  at  last  in  Soknopsis  fugax^  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
egg-tube  the    fall-otf   in    productiveness  was    complete.       This 
rith  the  opinions  of  our  best  specialists;    and  Forel,  in  his 
Drk  on  the  ants  of  Switzerland,  nlHrmed   that    in/ttiilifi/  iras 
'  ofih€  essefUud  fJuiradcristu'S  of  workers^  and  that  it  was  only  because 
'  this  infertility  that  they  hod  become  more  capsiblt!  of  performing 
the   muny  tasks   that  now  fall  to  their  lot  than  the  fertile  females, 
which  are  burdened  with  many  eggs. 

If  any  hope  is  left  to  the  Lamarck ians  that  this  mighty  mass  of 

Bvidence  supplied  by  the  ants  can  be  got  rid  of,  this  ia  the  point  on 

which  that  hope  must  depend  ;  and  so  I  would  meet  in  anticipation 

|k}*ei    another  attack.     Forel  has   frequently  observed  that   old   ant- 

^Kolonies  contained  only  mates ;  and  the  attempt  might  be  made  to 

^■nfer  from  this  that  there  had  been  only  workers  in  the  colony,  and 

^B^j^  these  had  produced  the  males.  But  the  fact  is  capable  of  a  much 

^^Hn  natural  explanation,  if  one  remembers  that  the  same  is  true  of 

the  bees :  there  are  hives  in  which  neither  young  workers  nor  queens 

are  found,  but  only  males  (drones);  and  we  know  that  these  males 

ue  the  ofldpring  of  a  so-called  *' drone- breeding"  queen — i.f,,  of  an 

old  qoeen  whose  supply  of  sperms  has  been   exhausted,  and  which 

iMioanlitigly  is  no  longer  able  to  ftrtilise  the  eggs  which  she  lays.    In 
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the  case  of  the  ants  exactly  the  same  will  occur ;  and  we  know  from 
Labbock's  observations  that  qneen  ants  may  live  to  be  fifteen  years 
of  age,  which  gives  time  enough  to  exhaust  the  sperms  in  their 
receptacle. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  workers  had  only  lost  their 
fertility  late  in  the  course  of  phylogeny,  and  after  they  had  undergone 
the  other  metamorphoses.  But  this  assumption  is  untenable,  as  both 
the  bodily  structure  and  the  activities  of  the  workers  are  closely  con- 
nected with  their  unproductivenes.  Forel  holds  strongly  that  the 
.production  of  sterile  individuals  was  the  first  stage  in  the  development 
•of  the  workers.  According  to  his  view,  the  working  power  of  a  state 
was  first  increased  by  the  decline  of  fertility  in  a  large  number  of  the 
females,  while,  as  a  consequence,  there  was  a  constant  improvement 
in  strength,  intelligence,  and  activity,  and  a  gradual  disappearance 
of  parts  that  had  become  useless :  of  wings,  because  there  was  no 
longer  a  nuptial  flight ;  and  of  ocelli  and  a  part  of  the  compound  eye 
for  the  same  reason. 

It  would  be  possible,  moreover,  to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  this 
argument,  and  yet  believe  sterility  to  have  appeared  after  the  other 
characters.  In  this  case,  at  least  one  question  would  remain  for  the 
Lamarckians  to  answer :  liow  did  the  pivditction  of  sterile  farms  come 
•to  he  csiahlislied  as  a  hereditary  arrangement  ?  Certainly  not  by  trans- 
mission of  functional  variations  ;  for  this  variation,  sterility  essentially 
•excludes  inheritance. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  way  to  show  that  after  the  appearance 
^f  sterile  workers  new  variations  were  still  possible,  and  even  such  as 
involved  the  simultaneous  change  of  many  parts  in  harmony  with  one 
another.  This  is  implied  in  the  occurrence  of  certain  species  with  two 
lands  of  uwkers,  one  of  which  must  have  spnrbg  from  the  other  by 
gradual  metamorphosis.  I  have  spoken  above  of  the  soldiers  of 
Pheidolc  megaccx^luila  and  Colohopsis  fruncata,  whose  immense  heads 
and  jaws  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
other  workers  by  harmonious  metamorphosis  of  many  distinct  parts. 

But  some  will  doubt  whether  the  soldiers  really  have  sprung  from 
the  other  workers  by  gradual  metamorphosis,  and  will  perhaps  say 
that  they  might  as  well  have  been  directly  derived  from  fertile 
females,  and  only  have  lost  their  fertility  when  the  other  changes  were 
completed.  Against  this  idea,  however,  we  have  the  fact  that  many 
stages  in  the  development  of  double  worker-forms  exist  at  the  present 
day,  and  so  enable  us  to  infer  the  history  of  their  origin.  Some 
species  exhibit  slight  differences  in  the  size  of  the  workers ;  in  others 
the  differences  are  markedly  greater  though  the  larger  workers  are  still 
connected  with  the  smaller  by  many  of  intermediate  size  ;  then  there 
are  species  in  which  these  connecting-links  are  wanting ;  and  these 
lead  to  others  in  which,  accompanjring  the  increase  in  size,  there  are 
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[.other  changes  :  ia  form  and  In  iastincts.  The  Boldlers  have  thus  nat 
arisen  independently  of  and  simultaneoasly  with  the  other  workers, 
but  have  been  formed  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  division 
of  labottr  by  further  diJierentiation  of  already  existing  workers,  that 
ia  to  say,  at  a  Uwf:.  whm  the  prcMut  sharp  distinctions  between  femaks 
and  workers  Juid  lowj  be^n  estnUished^  ami  tlte  rajidar  reproduction  of 
liu  latter  luul  long  ceased. 

If  any  one  still  doabts  that  all  the  varioas  metamorphoses  of  females 
to  workers  have  come  about  independently  of  direct  transmission,  and 
CO  not  according  to  the  Lamarckian  priaciple,  I  would  refer  him  to 
a  stady  of  certain  instincts  of  the  ants,  and  their  consequences  as 
regards  the  organisation  of  the  workers.  By  the  custom,  or  rather  in- 
fitlnct,  to  make  and  keep  slaves  most  remarkable  changes  have  appeared 
in  the  slave-holders ;  and  these  can  only  be  explained  by  natural 
eelection  as  the  slave-making  impulse  must  have  arisen  long  after  the 
formatiou  of  workers.  Most  species  of  ants  make  no  slaves ;  but 
some  species  occasionally  do,  and  at  other  times  do  not,  as,  for 
iofltauce,  the  much  discussed  Fonnim  mnguinea.YfhitAk  has  been  very 
carefully  observed  in  many  lands.  In  this  species  the  workers  often 
go  forth  to  hunt ;  they  break  in  upon  a  colony  of  another  species  (''.j/., 
F.  pratensis)y  and  carry  off  the  pupir  to  their  own  nest.  This  instinct, 
however,  is  not  yet  a  firm  possession  of  the  species,  for  there  are 
colonies  in  which  no  slaves  are  found ;  so  it  may  be  assumed  that 
slavery  has  been  introduced  in  relatively  recent  timesj  and  in  accord 
With  that  view  is  the  fact  that  in  Formim  sant/uinea  there  have  been  no 
cbaDgea  in  stractore  and  habit  like  those  that  appear  in  Pohjergus 
rufeM^rriJiy  all  the  colonies  of  which  contain  slaves,  and  among  which^ 
accordingly,  the  slaving  instinct  has  become  a  fixed  specific  character. 
Between  these  two  phylogenetic  stages — that  of  Formica  samjuinxa  and 
that  of  Polycrgus  ru/esccns — lies  the  origin  of  the  remarkable  changes 
to  which  1  have  referred  as  resulting  from  the  slaving- instinct  in 
Pdyergiut^  namely,  tht  nictamorpJwsis  of  the  jaws  from  ustfid  tools  to 

%dly  mxipons  arul  very  admirahk transport  apparains,  and  the  degcmra- 

,  oft/u  orditmri/  itmtincts  oftli^  workers.  All  t/usc  must  wHspiUablg 
hatie  eoine  about  without  any  co-operation  of  transmission  of  functitmai 
miriaiitms* 

The  jawB  of  Polyergus  mftscens  have  lost  the  so-called  chewing- 
«dge«  Ants  do  not  really  chew  in  the  literal  sense,  but  they  lick ; 
frequently,  indeed,  they  use  their  jaws  to  tear  their  food  to  pieces  ; 
but  the  chief  purposes  for  which  the  jaws  are  employed  are  connected 
with  ail  manner  of  household  work  ;  they  serve  for  the  transport  of 
€gg3,  larvae  and  pupae,  hither  and  thither  ;  for  dragging  building  ma- 
leriab  along ;  for  the  formation  of  passages,  cells,  and  spaces  in  the 
nest ;  and  for  mining  in  wood  or  in  the  ground,  &c*  In  Polyergus  the 
workerd  have  forgotten  all  such  household  instincts ;  they  no  longer 
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trouble  themselves  about  their  young,  but  leave  them  entirely  to  th& 
care  of  slaves ;  they  bring  in  neither  food  nor  bnilding  materials,  aa 
the  slaves  sufficiently  supply  these ;  they  do  nothing  but  fight,  and 
steal  the  pupae  of  other  species,  and  carry  these  away  to  their  neste. 
Accordingly  their  jaws  are  metamorphosed  to  sabre-shaped,  pointed  and 
powerful  nippers,  which  serve  as  a  deadly  weapon  that  the  ant  is  wont 
to  employ  in  piercing  the  heads  of  its  enemies,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  transport  of  plundered  pnpce,  as 
the  jaw-nippers  can  embrace  the  body  of  the  pupa  without  injuring* 
it.  This  exact  adaptation  of  the  jaws  for  the  stealing  of  pupae  cai^ 
only  be  explained  by  selection  of  the  germ-plasm  of  the  parents  of 
the  workers  ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  strongly  developed 
fighting-instinct,  of  the  great  courage  displayed,  and  of  the  instinct 
that  leads  these  ants  to  steal  the  pupa3  of  others,  and  carry  them 
away  to  their  nests.     Here,  then,  we  have  positive  selection. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  negative  selection  or  Panmixia  in  the 
decline  of  the  ordinary  instincts  of  the  workers  :  those  that  are  oon* 
cerned  with  care  of  the  young,  nest-building,  the  storing  of  food,  whil» 
most  uncommon  and  most  instriirtive  ttf  all  is  the  degeneration  of  iht 
instinct  to  search  for  food. 

Herbert  Spencer  in  his  essay  likewise  attacks  Panmixia,  and 
attempts  to  show  that  I  mean  by  this  name  the  selection  of  the  less 
injurious,  and  that  nothing  can  be  explained  by  this.  He  considers 
my  example  of  the  blind  cave  animals  (e.g.,  Proteiis),  and  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  principle  of  the  economy  of 
growth  can  here  have  given  the  verdict  for  life  or  death,  inasmuch  as 
the  difierence  in  the  size  of  the  eyes  of  the  individual  varieties  must 
have  been  much  too  trifling.  So  far  I  agree  with  him  thoroughly. 
But  Panmixia  is,  according  to  my  representation  of  it,  something 
quite  different  from  the  survival  of  the  least  unsuitable ;  it  is  the 
deterioration  of  organs  from  the  height  of  their  development  through 
tlie  nan- disappearance  of  such  individtials  as  possess  them  in  less  perfect 
form.  In  my  opinion  all  organs  are  maintained  at  the  height  of  their 
development  only  through  uninterrupted  selection,  and  decline  inces- 
santly, though  at  the  same  time  excessively  slowly,  as  soon  as  th^ 
cease  to  be  of  value  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species.  That  is  what 
I  have  called  Panmixia,  as  Professor  Romanes  recently  very  properly 
pointed  out  in  the  reply  to  Mr.  Spencer  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. The  principle  of  economy  was  only  introduced  by  me  as  a 
possible  secondary  cause  of  degeneration.  The  words  actually  used 
in  the  case  of  the  Proteus  are  these : 

"  Possibly  accessory  is  the  fact  that  smaller  and  degenerated  eyes  may 
now  " — after  the  retrogression  of  the  organ  has  begun — "  even  be  advan- 
tageous, inasmuch  as  other  organs  which  have  become  more  important  for 
the  creature,  such  as  the  tactile  and  olfactoiy  organF,  may  be  all  the  more 
strongly  developed.     But  even  apart  Jrom  this,  the  eye  will  neceEcarily  decl&e 
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Doi  the  height  of  its  development,  slowly,  very  slowly  indeed,  especially  ut 
^ht?  lK?gImiitig  of  the  process — luit  stfr€l*/tvoTx\  the  moment  it  is  no  longer  main- 

iufd  at  Lhii<  height  hy  n/iturnl  selection,  Similarly  oZ/ cases  of  degeneration ^ 
rhether  of  orgiins  or  species,  may  be  explained  in  a  simple  manner/'  • 

How  far-reaching  the  principle  of  economy  may  be  in  certain  cases  of 
aerutioQ  caanot  easily  be  determined;  but  that  my  former  opinion 
I  correct,  according  to  which  Panmixia  alone  suffices  to  bring  abont 
the    complete  disappearance  of  charactierfi,  is  proved,  among  other 
Hlhings,  by  the  above-mentioned  degeneration  in  the  warlike  amazon-ants 
^^I'olycrfjm  /u/tisctfui)  of  the  instinct  to  search  for  food.      Not  only  the 
males  and  females,   but  the  workers  of  these  ants,  have  altogether 
jrgotten  how  to  recognise  their  food*     Forel,  Lnbbock,  and  WasmanD 
liave  all  satisfied  themselves  that  Huberts  old  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject  are  correct,  and  I  myself  have  repeated  his  and  Forel's  experi- 
nenis  with  the  same  results.     The  animals  starve  in  confinement^ 
iess  some  of  their  slaves  are  present  to  feed  them  ;  they  do  not 
:)gnise  a  honey -drop  as  something  that  would  appease  their  hunger^ 
|nd  when   Wasmann   placed  a  dead   pupa   between  their  jaws,  they 
not  begin  to  eat^  bat  at   most   licked  it  in  a  tentative  way  and 
rithdrew.    But  as  soon  as  a  slave — for  instance,  a  worker  of  Ft^rmicfc 
frcUensis — is  put  beside  them,  they  come  to  it  and  beg  for  food  ;  and 
be  filare  runs  to  the  houey,  and  having  filled  its  crop^  proceeds  to 
its  lords. 
So  it  is  not  the  feeding  instinct  that  is  wanting  here,  as  has  often 
een  said,  but  rather  the  capacity  to  seek  and  recognise  the  food. 
To  be  exact :  the  instinct  to  take  food  is  not  aronsed  b^  the  shjlU  of 
fot^ff  hut  hy  the  siffhi  uj  the  slaii\      It  appears  as  if  these  amazons  had 
ihrough  the  constant  presence  of  slaves  that  were  ever  ready  to  feed 
beifii  gradually  lost  the  habit  of  seeking  food,  and  at  the  same  time 
bad  come  to  regard  the  slaves  as  food- providers.     It  seems  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  direct  effects  of  disuse  and  the  transmission  of 
functional  degeneration — if  only  these  amazons  were  not  sterile ! 

The  one  possible  explanation  is  that  of  Panmixia.    As  the  amassons^ 

because  of  the  constant  presence  of  slaves,   never   suffered   want,  the 

]>erfection  of  the  instinct  to  seek  food  ceased  to  be  an  element  in 

*    '  which  should  survive  and  which  should  perish.      Individuals 

ily  developed  feeding  instinct  were,   atitns  panhuSy  quite  as 

as  others ;  and  colonies  in  which  such  individuals  occurred  did 

lecline  sooner  on  that  account.     Thus   this  instinct  must  slowly 

fallen  from  its  original  perfection,  and  finally,  though  assuredly 

an  immensely  long  series  of  generations,   quite   disappeared.     I 

Fully  grant  tbfit   this   is  very   '*  difficult   to   imagine*';   but  it  must 

ave  occurred,  as  all  other  explanations  are  excluded  by  the  infertility 

of  the  amazons, 

•  Aufailuc,  *  J  p.  508,  509. 
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"^  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  material  fonndatiom 
of  instincts,  and  do  not  know  in  what  cells  or  fibres  of  the  brain  this 
instinct  is  situated,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
saving  of  material  substance  consequent  on  the  decline  of  the  instinct 
is  so  trifling  in  amount  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  principle 
of  economy  has,  in  this  case,  played  even  an  accessory  part.  So  we 
have  here  an  instance  of  complete  disappearance  of  a  character^  for  tJu 
explanation  of  which  ire  are  compelled  to  turn  to  the  principle  of 
Panmixia. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  as  to  this  principle  of 
explanation,  which  is  simply  an  inference  from  a  general  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  selection  as  an  efficient  factor  in  all  adaptations. 
Once  it  is  admitted  that  the  adaptations  of  parts  are  always  due  to 
selection,  it  follows  from  the  occurrence  of  variation,  itself  the  chief 
factor  in  selection,  that  they  are  also  maintained  by  selection.  For 
though  a  useful  character  must  become  all  the  more  constant,  the 
longer  the  period  through  which  it  has  been  confirmed  by  constantly 
repeated  selection,  yet  observation  proves  that  no  character,  however 
old  it  is,  ever  attains  to  perfect  constancy;  but  always  slight 
variations  occur.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  selection  ceases  to  affect  a 
character,  it  must  slowly  begin  to  decline  from  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment already  reached. 

This  consequence  of  selection  was  not  propounded  by  me  for  the 
first  time ;  but  as  we  have  recently  learned,  was  urged  ten  years  ago 
by  Romanes;*  and  if  this  acute  investigator  did  not  succeed  in 
bringing  his  correct  inference  into  favour  with  scientists,  it  was 
because  he  did  not  give  up  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters, 
which  he  still  adheres  to ;  thinking,  like  Spencer,  that,  having  regard 
to  the  harmonious  metamorphosis  of  co-operating  parts  (co-adaptation), 
it  is  not  possible  to  dispense  with  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of 
functional  variations  ;  and  so  he  continues  to  regard  me  as  an  "  ultra- 
Darwinian."  But  Bomanes  in  1874  made  the  cessation  of  selection 
only  of  subsidiary  importance,  supposing  it  to  support  other  factors, 
especially  ''economy  of  growth"  and  "disuse,"  in  bringing  about 
the  degeneration  of  disused  parts.  He  says :  ''  The  cessation  of 
selection  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  reducing  cause,  which 
co-operates  with  other  reducing  causes  in  all  cases,  and  which  is  of 
special  importance  as  an  accelerating  agent,  when  theinflaenoe  of  the 
latter  becomes  feeble."  But  if,  as  he  thinks,  disuse  is  directly 
effective  through  the  transmission  of  functional  atrophy,  and  economy 
of  growth  also  co-operates  in  the  degeneration  of  organs,  then  it 
would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  cessatioiL  of 
selection,  inasmuch  as  its  effects  would  necessarily  always  be  mixed 

*  Nature^  vol.  ix.:  **  Natural  Selection  and  Dystelcology/'  in  tho  nnmber  for  19th 
March,  1874;  in  the  number  for  9th  April,  1874,  a  second  article;  ** Rndimenteij 
Organs  "  ;  and  in  the  number  for  2nd  July,  1874,  a  third :  *'  Disuse  as  a  ReduciDg  C 
in  Species/* 
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up  with  those  of  the  other  factors.     If  only  Romanes  had  considered 

lib©  workers  of  the  state-bailding  insects,  he   would  have  recognised 

»that  the  factor  whose  influence  he  rightly  inferred,  can  unaided  bring 

about  degeneration,  that   it  is  thus   the  chief  factor.     At  the  same 

time,  however,  this  would  necessarily  have  upset  his  conviction  that 

there  is  transmission  of  functional  variations ;  and  he  would  not  huve 

icnncladed  his  article  with  the  words:    **  However,  as  before  remarked, 

the  (|uestion  thus  raised  is  of  no  practical  importance,   since   whether 

or  not  disuse  is  the  principle  cause  of  atrophy  in  species,  there  is  no 

I  <loubt  that  atrophy  accompanies  disuse/* 

Thns  it  happened  tliat  a  conception  that  was  fully  justified  could 
not  find  favour,  and  all  but  fell  into  oblivion.  Romanes  thought 
tliat  disuse  only  partially  explained  degeneration,  and  that  "  cessation 
I  of  selection  "  subsequently  set  in.  So  the  difference  in  the  reduction 
of  the  wings  of  ducks  and  geese,  in  spite  of  equal  disuse^  would  be 
iotaUigible :  the  variations  in  the  species  having  been  correspondingly 
diSarent.  This  quite  agrees  with  my  opinion,  inaamuch  as  Panmixia 
tnust,  in  truth,  depend,  as  regards  the  time  of  its  activity,  on  the 
variability  of  the  species  concerned ;  and  it  is  this  that  in  such  cases 
«a  that  of  duck  and  goose  indicates  that  dimse  is  not  the  true  cause  of 
organs  becoming  rudimentary.  Homanes  was  very  near  the  truth, 
but  did  not  reach  it  ;  he  continues  thus  : 

'  I  deem  it  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  disuse  should  not  huve 
'in  reducing  the  unused  organs  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  tbe 
'  this  remark  is  to  show  tliiit  the  c^,$saCion  of  selecthm  is  not  Me  to 
nplish  so  rnitch  redttctton  as  I  ant€€ede.nthfexj>€cted,  Ou  the  other  hanil, 
it  seems  to  me  no  less  improbable  that  the  cessation  of  selection  if^luuild  not 
have  hero  operated  to  some  eartent ;  but  in  what  degree  the  observable 
Effects  are  to  Im?  attributed  to  this  cause,  and  in  wluit  degree  to  disuse,  I 
nhall  not  pi-etend  to  suggest." 

I  myself  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  Panmixia 
ibroQgh  serioas  doubt  as  to  transmission  of  acquired  characlers.  If 
there  was  no  such  transmission,  then  there  must  be  another  cause  of 
the  disappearance  of  useless  parts  to  be  discovered ;  and  so  I  was  led 
tu  Panmixia.  When  I  was  compelled  to  deny  both  the  transmission 
filC  functional  atrophy  and  the  transmission  of  the  effects  of  the 
principle  of  economy  in  the  individual  ontogeny,  the  new  principle 
was  at  once  demonstrated  as  active  :  there  remained  for  me  only  the 
<m€  explanation  of  organs  becoming  rudimentary,  that  of  selection, 
iier  negative  selection  alone  (Panmixia),  or  with  the  aid  of  podtlt'e 
lection,  which  prefers,  and  gives  the  victory  to,  the  less  injurious. 
Of  course  I  can  only  speak  of  the  principle  of  economy  in  this  latter 
CHue,  whicfai  moreover,  was  understood  by  Spencer,  and  not  in  the 
moa^  of  a  transmission  of  effects  of  the  struggle  of  parts  in  the  course 
of  ontogeny.  I  would  also  specially  emphasise  the  fact  that  after  full 
>n  of  the  relations  among  the  ants,  I  am  more  disposed, 
ten  years  ago,  to  regard  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  very 
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unimportant  factor  in  reduction,  and  one  which,  in  most  in&tanceB, 
probably  takes  no  part  at  all. 

Assuming,  now,  that  we  have  proved  that  the  transmission  of 
functional  variations  has  had  no  share  in  producing  the  harmonious 
variations  of  many  co-operating  parts  in  the  case  of  the  ant-workers, 
we  must  consider  with  what  right  we  may  look  upon  natural  selection 
as  the  active  factor. 

The  answer  is  very  simple :  with  the  same  right  as  loc  have  for 
hclieving  in  its  activity  anywhere  else  in  nature.  As  already  indi- 
cated, we  accept  it,  not  because  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  the 
process  in  detail,  not  even  because  we  can  with  more  or  less  ease 
imagine  it,  but  simply  because  we  must,  because  it  is  the  only  possible 
cvplanation  that  we  can  conceive.  For  there  are  only  two  possible 
a  priori  explanations  of  adaptations  for  the  naturalist — namely^  the 
transmission  of  functional  adaptations  and  natural  selection ;  but  as 
the  first  of  these  can  be  excluded,  only  the  second  remains.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  proof  of  the  actual  intervention  of  natural  sel^ 
tion  in  the  development  of  organisms  has  not  yet  been  produced ;  we 
can  readily  imagine  its  occurrence,  but  there  is  no  cogent  reason  for 
the  belief.  This  is  indeed  true  ;  but  I  think  that  proof,  based  on  the 
relations  among  the  ants,  can  be  produced. 

First,  even  without  the  help  of  this  exceptionally  favourable  instance, 
it  is  possible  to  lead  proof  of  probability.  That  natural  selection  is 
really  an  active  factor,  and  that  variation,  heredity,  and  the  struggle 
for  existence — /.(?.,  the  decimation  of  progeny — actually  produce  the 
adaptations  of  organisms  to  their  environment  is  not  only  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  all  organisation  is  revealed  as 
adaptation  as  soon  as  it  is  rightly  understood,  and  that  the  three 
named  factors  are  proved  to  be  eflScient,  but  the  probability  is  greatly 
increased  by  our  knowledge  of  the  artificial  selection  that  is  practised 
by  man.  In  this  analogous  process  there  are  two  factors,  variation  and 
heredity,  just  as  in  the  assumed  natural  selection,  and  only  the  third 
factor  is  different. 

The  high  theoretical  value  of  artificial  selection  seems  to  me  to 
consist  in  the  assurance  it  gives  us  of  the  ascending  and  cumulative 
effects  of  the  first  two  factors  in  natural  selection.  If  we  had  had  to 
do  without  this,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prove  natural  selection ; 
for  our  knowledge  of  ,the  fundamental  processes  of  variation  and 
heredity  is  much  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  anticipate  the  consequence 
on  the  offspring  of  the  combination  of  similar  or  dissimilar  parental 
characters.  Artificial  selection,  however,  has  provided  us  with  a  ridh 
store  of  experience,  and  we  may  now  covfidently  found  on  the  faet 
that  imjrrovemcnt  and  general  variation  in  definite  dircrtions  ,can  come 
about  through  selection  of  parents  that  are  specially  suited  for  the 
breeders  purpose. 

This,  however,  is  the  foundation  of  the  process  of  natural  selectum. 
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^■Ve  know  that  changes  ia  definite  directions  can   l^e  produced  by 

^Kelectton,  and  it  only  remains  to  consider  the   third  factor  of  the 

^process,  the  one  that  regulates  the   selection  *  and  this  factor,  the 

straggle  for  existence^  happens  to  be  one  that  leaves  no  donbt  as  to 

its  general  activity. 

That  there  are  variations  which  mast  lead  to  victory  in  the  strnggle 

for  existence  is  beyond  donbt,  though  we  cannot  recognise  them  as 

60ch  in  advance  ;  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  certain,  but  we  do  not 

know  in   individual   cases  what  is   fit,   nor  yet  how  often   in  every 

geeeration  it  survives,  and  must  survive,  if  it  is  to  gain  the  victory. 

BWe  cannot  then,  as  a  rule,  prodnce  evidence  that  a  particular  adapta- 

^■tion  has  arisen  by  natural  selection*      But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

^wnts,    the   other  possible   explanation,    that  of  the   transmission  of 

^Bfnnctional  variation,  can  be  excluded,  we  have  a  demomtration^  at  least 

/iff  ihe  2>firticular  instance^  of  the  aduul  occurrence  of  luttural  stkction. 

And  now  we  are  justified  in  farther  concludbg  that  if  in  tlxia  one 

Hjtdefinite  but  many-sided  instance  the  struggle  for  existence  acts  as 

^natural  selection  assumes  it  to  act,  that  is,  like  the  breeder  who  in 

artitlcial  selection  chooses  what  suits  him,  then  iViHi  the  small  variatUma 

vhich  ticciir  in  all  parts  of  the  hody  may  possess  selection  value;  and  if 

It  is  »o  in  this  case,  there   is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  in 

lUeaa  other  analogous  cases  have  the  same  significance ;  in  other 

Jword<5,  natural  selcrtion  effects  all  manner  of  adaptations, 

^We  are  thus  able  to  prove  by  exclusion  the  reality  of  natural  selec- 
S,  and  once  that  is  done,  the  general  objectiona  which  are  based 
<m  our  inability  to  demonstrate  selection- value  in  individual  cases, 
must  collapse,  as  being  of  no  weight.  Therefore  I  shall  not  attempt 
h*re  to  give  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  harmonious  variation.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  I  am  able  to  do  so  or  not,  or  whether  I 
could  do  it  well  or  ill ;  once  it  is  established  that  natural  selection  is 
the  only  principle  which  has  to  be  considered,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  facts  can  be  correctly  explained  by  natural  selection.     The 

P'      i^rplanation   may  be  difficult,  and  through   lack  of   data  it  may  be 
impoasible  to  put  it  beyond  doubt ;  but  the  fact  is  not  thereby  con- 
tradicted, just  as  the  view  of  modern  physiologists  that  there  is  no 
pecQliar  vital  force  is  not  negatived,  though   to  this  day  we  cannot 
4^lain  even  a  single  vital  process  by  purely  physical  forces.    I  believe, 
however,  that  an  approximate  and  general  explanation  of  harmonious 
variation  (co-adaptation)  is  now  possible,  and  I  shall  elsewhere  attempt 
l^^to  give  such  an  exposition;  but,  whatever  its  defects  may  be,  no 
^nvidenc*^  can  be  drawn  from  them  in  favour  of  the  transmission  of 
^■bnctional  variations,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  definitely  discredited 
^now  that  it  baa  been  ousted  from  its  last  lnrking<-place^ — the  bar- 
monions  variation  of  co-operating  parts.    When  it  is  remembered  that 
4ir«»ct  proof  of  such  transmission  is  wanting,  and  that  accordingly  the 
ificiktion  for  its  acceptance  has  rested  only  on  its  being  apparently 
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indispensable  for  the  explanation  of  certain  facts,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  now  that  it  has  been  shown  that  these  facts  occur  where  trans- 
mission of  functional  variation  is  excluded^  there  is  no  longer  any 
sufficient  reason  for  assuming  this  principle  of  explanation  in  any 
other  cose.  If  the  workers  of  an  ant-state  can  change  into  "  soldiers/' 
and  can  vary  a  large  number  of  co-operating  parts  harmoniously 
without  any  help  from  the  supposed  transmission  of  functional  varia- 
tions, then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  the  same  capability 
to  the  stag  or  the  giraffe.  It  would  be  illogical  to  assume  a  new  and 
unproved  force  in  these  cases,  after  the  analogous  metamorphoses  in 
the  ants  have  been  shown  to  occnr  without  any  such  force.  To  that  Mr. 
Spencer  must  agree,  for  he  says :  '^  A  recognised  principle  of  reasoning 
—the  law  of  parsimony — forbids  the  assumption  of  more  causes  than 
are  needful  for  explanation  of  phenomena  "  (p.  750). 

Accordingly  I  hold  it  to  be  demonstrated  that  all  hereditary  adapt- 
ation rests  on  natural  selection^  and  that  natural  selection  is  the  one 
great  principle  that  enables  organisms  to  conform,  to  a  certain  hig^ 
degree,  to  their  varying  conditions,  by  constructing  new  adaptations 
out  of  old  ones.  It  is  not  merely  an  accessory  principle,  which  only 
comes  into  operation  when  the  assumed  transmission  of  functional 
variations  fails ;  but  it  is  the  chief  principle  in  the  variation  of  organ- 
isms, and  compared  to  it,  the  primary  variation  which  is  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  external  influences  on  the  germ-plasm,  is  of  very 
secondary  importance.  For,  as  I  previously  said,  the  organism  is 
composed  of  adaptations,  some  of  which  are  of  recent  date,  some  are 
older,  some  very  old  ;  but  the  influence  of  primary  variations  on  the 
physiognomy  of  species  has  been  slight  and  of  subordinate  importance. 
Therefore  I  hold  the  discovery  of  natural  selection  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  ever  made  in  the  field  of  biology,  and  one  that  is 
alone  sufiicient  to  immortalise  the  names  of  Charles  Darwin  and 
Alfred  Wallace.  When  my  opponents  set  me  down  as  an  nltra- 
Darwinist,  who  takes  a  one-sided  and  exaggerated  view  of  the 
principle  discovered  by  the  great  naturalist,  perhaps  that  may  make 
an  impression  on  some  of  the  timid  souls  who  always  act  on  the  sup* 
position  that  the  juste- tniliett  is  proper;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
never  possible  to  say  a  priori  how  far-reaching  a  principle  of  explana- 
tion is :  it  must  be  tried  first ;  and  to  have  made  such  a  trial  has 
been  my  offence  or  my  merit.  Only  very  gradually  have  I  learned 
the  full  scope  of  the  principle  of  selection ;  and  certainly  I  have  been 
led  beyond  Darwin*s  conclusions.  Progress  in  science  usually  involves 
a  struggle  against  deep-rooted  prejudices  :  such  was  the  belief  in  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characters ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  it  has 
fortanatoly  been  overcome  that  the  full  significance  of  natural  selection 
0/gi  be  discerned.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  consummation  of  the  prin- 
QJyls  it  possible ;  and  so  my  work  has  not  been  to  exaggerate,  bot 
,  MDplete.  AuGU  st  Weisxasn. 


THE  INDIAN  CURRENCY  EXPERIMENT. 


IT  used  to  be  a  commonplace  with  writers  on  political  economy 
that  their  science  was  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  some 
other  sciences  because  it  could  not  avail  itself  of  experiment.  In 
these  days,  however,  economic  experiments  of  all  kinds  are  being 
made  in  such  profusion  that  the  parliaments  of  the  world  may  be 
compared  to  chemical  laboratories.  Before  the  final  explosion  has 
taken  place  in  the  great  silver  experiment  of  the  United  States,  the 
Grovemments  of  India  and  Britain  have  begun  to  make  a  very  pretty 
precipitate  with  the  same  metal.  Just  as  we  are  about  to  learn  from 
America  what  will  happen  to  the  country  that  coins  too  much  silver, 
India  is  preparing  to  let  us  know  what  may  happen  from  coining 
none  at  all. 

The  closure  of  the  Indian  mints  is  essentially  an  experiment,  an 
experiment,  indeed,  that  looks  very  like  an  accident.  The  melting- 
pot  has  been  turned  over  to  see  what  will  happen. 

The  procedure  considered  as  the  act  of  a  responsible  Gt)vemment 

is  based  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Currency,  and 

this  Report  again  is  based  partly  on  facts  and  partly  on  principles. 

As  regards  facts,  there  are  unfortunately  too  many  unknown  quantities 

— ^too  many  unanswerable  questions — c.y.,  What  will  the  natives  of 

D[ndia  do  with  their  hoards  of  rupees  ?     How  will  they  like  the  fall 

in  the  price  of  their  silver  ornaments  ?     As  regards  principles  the 

Heport  is  uncertain  and  vacillating ;  it  fails  to  distinguish  between 

*^e  immediate  efiects  of  a  disturbance  and  the  ultimate  effects  of  a 

:xiew  equilibrium.     It  relies  too   much   on  a  simple  appeal  to  facts 

^vrithont  analysis.     It  proclaims  a  truism  with  great  boldness,  but  is 

auspicious  of  media  axiomata.     It  is  afraid  of  the  simplest  deductions 

:from  principles,  but  is  content  to  rest  inductions  upon  very  scanty 

observations. 
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It  will  save  time  to  begin  at  tlie  beginning,  and  it  will  conduce  to 
clearness  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  betvreen  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  giving  an  artificial  value  to  the  rupee  and  the  ultimate  benefits 
provided  these  difficulties  are  overcome ;  and  to  separate  the  imme- 
•diate  efiects  of  the  actual  closure  of  the  mints  from  the  efiects  of  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  which  at  present  is  problematical. 

The  beginning  of  the  experiment  is  the  hard  and  solid  fact  that 
the  Government  of  India  has  to  pay  to  the  Home  Government  some 
seventeen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  annually.  But  the  revenues  of 
India  consist  not  of  so  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  but  of  so 
many  tens  of  millions  of  rupees.  So  long  as  ten  rupees  were  about 
«qual  in  value  to  one  pound  (Rx.  =£1)  all  the  Indian  Government 
had  to  do  was  to  set  aside  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  its  rupee  revenue  for 
Home  charges  ;  so  far  the  Indian  Budget  was  quite  simple,  and  there 
was  no  uncertainty.  But  when  silver  began  to  fall  in  value,  and 
with  it  the  rupee,  more  and  more  rupees  were  required  to  make  up  a 
pound.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  revenues  of  India  did  not  show 
the  same  elasticity,  and  the  proportion  to  be  remitted  to  England 
became  greater.  The  Indian  Government  contrived  in  some  way  to  con- 
tend with  the  fall  of  the  rupee  from  about  2^.  to  below  \s.  4c7.,  bat  the 
prospect  of  a  further  sudden  and  aggravated  fall,  through  the  action 
of  the  United  States,  brought  the  Governments  of  India  and  England 
to  the  point  at  which,  according  to  the  English  tongue,  ''  something 
must  be  done."  In  the  usual  course  a  committee  was  appointed,  and, 
^fter  the  usual  delay,  reported,  and  then,  with  the  most  unnsual 
promptitude — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — something  was  done. 
Without  debate  in  Parliament  or  discussion  in  the  press  the  Indian 
mints  were  closed  to  silver.  The  Beport  was  acted  on  before  it  was 
published ;  so  great  was  the  hurry  that  the  course  of  post  was  too 
«low ;  it  was  a  case  of  legislation  by  telegraph. 

It  is  most  important  to  observe  that  the  key  to  the  whole  situation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Government  remittances  from  India  to  England. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  based  upon  the  facts  or 
^assumptions  that  India  cannot  increase  its  taxes  nor  diminish  its 
•expenditure,  and  therefore  cannot,  with  a  further  fall  in  the  exchange, 
inake  its  annual  payments  to  England.  If  the  evils  to  be  remedied 
had  been  merely  the  uncertainties  of  trade,  or  the  complaints  of  civil 
and  military  officers,  laissez-faire,  time,  and  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce^ 
would  have  done  service  as  before,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  BritLsb 
Oovemment  is  concerned. 

The  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  must  of  course  indirectly  affect 
many  commercial  and  financial  interests ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the 
isuccess  or  failure  of  the  experiment  must  be  estimated  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Indian  Government.  If  India  can  by  a  mere  edict 
avoid  further  taxation  or  increasing  indebtedness,  and  even  conyert 
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a  deficit  ioto  a  surplus,  the  policy  must  so  far  be  regarded  as  suc- 
ceRsfaL  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experiment  fails  in  tho  acconi- 
plishment  of  this  definite,  limited  object,  and  in  addition  aggravates 
the  evils  of  the  general  monetary  eituation^  the  condemnation  must  be 
I        doubly  severe, 

1  First  of  all,  however,  the  procedure  must  be  considered  simply  as  a 

1  financial  expedient  of  the  Indian  Government  Thus  narrowed  down, 
^Blhe  question  becomes  :  Will  the  closure  of  the  mints  to  the  nnre- 
^Betricted  cx>inage  of  silvw  with  the  annonncement  that  fifteen  rupees 
will  be  given  for  a  sovereign,  and  a  sovereign  accepted  for  fifteen 
rupees  in  payment  of  taxes,  suffice  to  maintain  the  rupee  at  this  ratio^ 
^^or,  in  other  words,  keep  it  at  1^.  id.  ?  More  simply  :  Will  the 
^BCrovemment  of  India  be  able  to  make  its  remittances  to  England  at 
^Hihts  rate  ?•  The  answer  must  of  course  be  made  under  the  assump- 
H  tion  that  there  ia  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silveri  so  that  the  metallic 
value  of  the  rupee  is  below  la.  4(L  It  was  the  fear  of  such  a  fall, 
eonseqaent  on  the  anticipated  change  of  policy  in  the  United  States^ 
which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  suddenness  of  the  measure ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  the  announcement  of  the  closure,  silver  fell  severely. 
The  Report  of  the  Oomniittee,  on  which  action  was  taken,  relies  on 
two  sets  of  arguments — one  general  and  the  other  special.  In  the 
first  place,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  policy  of  other  nations^  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  gold  standard  and 
a  substantial  parity  of  exchange  with  gold- using  countries  under 
monetary  systems  very  diflerent  from  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  array  of  examples  is  imposing,  and  the  summary  of  methods 
aeems  to  include  nearly  every  poasiblo  case.  This  substantial  parity 
f  exchange  has  been  maintained  under  all  the  following  conditions; 


(a)  With  little  or  no  gold,  as  in  Scandinavia,  Holland,  and  Canada. 

(h)  Without  a  mint^  or  gold  coinage,  as  in  Canada  and  the  Dutch 
'  East  Indies. 

(c)  With  a  cit*ctilation  consisting*  partly  of  gold,  partly  of  over-valued 
and  incotivertible  sth^r,  which  is  legnl  tender  to  an  unlimited  Hojount, 
OS  in  Fiance  and  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  in  the  United 
8tiit,e$»and  also  in  Germany,  though  there  the  proportion  of  over- valued 
silver  Ls  more  limited,  the  mints  in  all  these  countries  being  freely  open 
to  gold,  but  not  to  silver,  and  in  some  of  them  the  silver  coinage  having 
Gea»ed. 

{d)  With  a  system  tmder  which  the  banks  piirt  with  gold  freely  for 
export,  Jts  in  Holland,  or  refuse  it  for  expf>rt,  a^^  in  France. 

(f)  With  mints  chused  against  private  coinage  of  both  i^ilver  and  gold, 
and  with  a  cunency  of  inconvertible  [*aper,  as  has  l>een  temporarily  tho 
in  Austiia. 


*  It  in  true  tbat  the  rate  of  1».  id.  )b  said  to  be  only  provkional,  and  that  the  nitio 
,k>f'  «-vi  Titu:tilv  iKloTjtcd  Tvhen  the  gold  standard  is  defimt«;ly  introduced  is  to  be 
u««tanccji  of  the  time.    But  if  thi«  rate  cannot  be  maintaiQedt 
\%  lAt  Dogatorj. and  the  difficultiee  of  the  Indiaii  GoTemment 

i  rtto^iu. 
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(/)  With  a  circulation  based  on  gold,  but  consisting  of  token  silver, 
which,  however,  is  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  extent,  as  in  the  West 
Indies. 

'*  It  would  thus  appear,"  is  the  conclasion,  '^  that  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  introduce  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  circulation ; 
without  a  large  stock  of  gold  currency;  and  even  without  legal 
convertibility  of  an  existing  silver  currency  into  gold." 

This  elaborate  account  of  the  monetary  policy  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  is  extremely  well  done,  and  considered  as  a 
statistical  abstract  is  most  valuable  for  reference  and  comparison. 
Its  value,  however,  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  new  Indian 
policy,  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  may  appear  at  first  sight.  If, 
as  is  probable,  it  leads  people  who  profess  to  be  guided  solely  by  facts 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  establish 
a  gold  standard,  it  will  prove  altogether  misleading. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Committee  did  not  emphasise  the 
fact  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  same  general  principle  is 
exemplified,  the  principle,  namely,  of  limitation,  first  definitely 
established  by  Bicardo.  Any  kind  of  currency  can  be  maintained  at 
an  artificial  value  provided  only  that  it  is  strictly  limited^  and  the 
degree  of  depreciation  (if  any)  will  depend  upon  the  excess  of  its 
quantity,  although,  of  course,  the  variation  is  not  one  of  simple 
proportion.* 

Inconvertible  notes  are  the  best  example,  but  Bicardo  himself 
gives  metallic  instances  from  English  history.  It  may  then  be 
taken  for  granted  that  if  the  number  of  rupees  in  India  can  be 
efiectively  limited,  they  may  circulate  at  an  artificial  value,  in  other 
words,  they  may  exchange  for  a  greater  value  of  gold,  or  any  other 
commodity  than  would  the  corresponding  weight  of  silver.  The 
crucial  test  must  be  found  in  the  actual  conditions  of  India.  Befer- 
ences  to  foreign  countries,  except  for  illustration  of  the  general 
principle,  are  irrelevant.  It  would  be  equally  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  plan  is  impossible  by  references  to  the  numberless  cases  of  failures 
to  maintain  an  artificial  ratio — e,g.^  Bank  of  England  notes  during 
the  restriction. 

Unfortunately  in  this  part  of  the  question — the  vital  part — the 

*  Tlie  treatment  of  the  ease  of  Brazil  (par.  92)  would  almost  imply  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  limitation  was  not  firmly  grasped.  "  The  case  of  Brazil  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  as  showing  that  a  paper  currency  without  a  metallic  basis  may,  if 
the  credit  of  the  country  is  good,  be  maintained  at  a  high  and  faiily  steady  exchuige, 
although  it  is  absolutely  inconvertible,  and  has  been  increased  by  the  aot  of  the 
Government  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population,  and  of  its  foreign 
trade.  The  case,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not  quoted  as  a  precedent  which  it  is 
desirable  to  follow.  The  Brazilian  standard  coin  is  the  milreis,  the  par  gold  Yalue 
of  which  is  27(/.  A  certain  number  were  coined,  but  have  long  sinee  left  the  coontTy, 
and  the  currency  is  and  has  since  1864  been  inconvertible  paper.  The  inconvertible 
paper  was  more  than  doubled  between  1865  and  1888,  but  the  exchange  was  abont 
the  same  at  the  two  periods,  and  very  little  below  the  par  of  27(i."  Depreoiation, 
however,  eventually  occurred  through  excessive  issues. 
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Report  is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  the  information  is  largely  conjec- 
tnrai.       The    admissions   made  are,  however,   in  themselves  serions 
enoQgh  to  have  caused  a  little  greater   hesitation.      Assnoie,  as  is 
the  fact  ahready^  that  the  silver  in  the  rupee  is  worth  less  than  Is.  4rf, 
-the  official  rate*      It  can  be  maintained  at  this  rate  only  by  rigid 
limitation  of  supplies.     The  supplies  from  the   mints  may  indeed  be 
effectively  cut  off  unless  the  Government  is  tempted  to   make  profits 
in  the  manner  of  the  English    mint  in  recent  years  by  coining  cheap 
"iver.      But  per  contra   we  have  the  following  ugly  facta.      In  the 
trst  place  the  channels  of  circulation  in  India  are  already  full   to   the 
On   this  point   the   evidence   of   the   Report  is  conclusive.* 
ily^    there    are   in    circulation  outside  the  borders    of    India 
and     unknown     quantities     of    rupees.       As    the     artificial 
value  can  only  be  obtained  in  India,  whereas  elsewhere  tbey  pass  by 

(eight)  they  will  naturally;  seek  the  Indian  markets.  The  Report 
>es  not  attach  to  this  fact  the  importance  usually  assigned,  and  in 
le  absence  of  the  evidence  an  estimate  cannot  fairly  be  given, 
%\r(Htj,  there  is  the  danger  of  the  illegal  coinage  of  silver  in  the 
itive  States,  or  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  India  itself.  Here,  again, 
the  Report  seeks  to  minimise  the  danger,  and  relies  mainly  on  the 
^^^perience  of  other  nations — r.g.^  England  and  France  ;  but  the 
^Circumstances  are  different,  and  the  differeDces  do  not  receive  sufficient 
emphasis.  Fourthly^  there  are  the  hoards  of  silver  coined  and 
uncoined  in  India  itself.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  evidence 
given  to  the  Committee  is  not  available*  but  the  general  treatment 
of  this  difficulty  in  the  Report  seems  very  unsatisfactory*  Under 
the  system  that  has  just  been  superseded,  the  metallic  value  of  a  mass 
of  rupees  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  cor  responding  weight  of  silver ; 
under  the  new  system  (if  effective)  the  coined  metal  will  be  worth 
BO  much  more  than  the  uncoined*  Accordingly,  any  one  who  has  a 
hoArd  of  rupees  will  be  able  to  get  for  them  a  greater  weight  of  silver. 
It  is  of  course  difficult  to  enter  into  the  secret  thoughts  of  a  Hindoo 
totser,  but  it  seems  natural  that,  under  the  new  cooditionSj  great 
jBOOOuragement  would  be  given  to  the  substitution  for  the  coins  of 
Iver  ornaments  or  ingots.  According  to  Gresham's  law,  the  worse 
&in  drives  the  better  from  circulation  ;  the  heavy  coins  are  hoarded, 
be  light  are  used  for  payments.  Conversely  then  we  should  expect 
^  as  regards  hoards,  over- valued  coins  would  be  replaced  by  under- 
ralued  metal  ;  in  the  concrete,  that  a  person  would  prefer  to  hoard 
five  ounces  of  silver  in  place  of  four  ounces  of  rupees,  and  would 
carUmly  be  glad  to  exchange  the  latter  for  the  former.  If,  however, 
we  have  to  place  against  the  cessation  of  coinage  the  abeorption  of 
liaarda  into  the  circulation,  the  rise  in  value  through  limitation  must 
b©  indefinitely  postjKined.  The  difficulty  of  the  matter  ia  confirmed 
~  •  Par.  2^32. 
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by  the  fact  that  Sir  David  Barbour,*  probably  the  best  Hying  anthority^ 
formerly  believed  that  rupees  would  be  largely  brought  out  of  hoards 
when  they  were  given  a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  metal  contained 
in  them,  but  now  thinks  that  the  existing  hoards  would  practically 
remain  unaffected.  He  appears  to  have  penetrated  into  deeper 
recesses  of  the  native  mind  than  is  possible  for  the  unsophisticated. 
But,  after  all,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  can  it  be  said  that  his  second 
thoughts  are  best  ? 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  probable  that  it  must  take  a  consider- 
able time  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee  effectively  above  its  metallic 
value  by  limitiug  the  coinage.  In  time,  no  doubt,  the  principle  of 
limitation  would  operate,  but  the  serious  questions  are :  How  long  a 
time  will  be  required,  and  what  is  to  happen  in  the  meantime? 
The  answer  to  the  first  depends  upon  the  unknown  factors  indicated 
above ;  the  answer  to  the  second  depends  upon  the  effect  of  the  new 
policy  on  the  balance  of  India's  indebtedness. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  the  primary  object  of  the  whole  scheme  is 
to  keep  the  price  of  Council  bills,  or,  less  technically,  to  make  pay- 
ments to  England,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  rupees  to  the  pound.  The 
nature  and  working  of  Council  bills  is  clearly  explained  in  the  Report^t 
by  reference  to  well-known  principles.  They  are,  it  is  said,  only  a 
financial  mode  adopted  as  the  simplest  and  beet  by  the  Gk)vemment 
of  India  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  gold  debt  to  England.  They 
are  orders  for  the  payment  of  rupees  in  India,  and  the  same  end 
would  be  attained  if  the  Government  of  India  bought  sterling  bills  of 
the  exporting  merchants  in  India  and  sent  them  to  be  cashed  on  its 
account  in  London.  In  other  words.  Council  bills  are  simply  a  mode 
of  payment,  and  not  payment  itself. 

"  India,"  it  is  stated  in  the  next  paragraph,  "  must  pay  her  debts  by 
exports,  and  the  Indian  Government  cannot  in  any  way  avoid  whatever 
expense  is  necessary  in  order  to  pay  them.  That  the  exports  should  ever 
consist  of  silver,  depreciated  as  silver  is  in  the  Western  world,  is  highly 
improbable ;  but  if  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the  ease,  it  would  be  because* 
silver  was  the  article  which  India  coidd  best  spare." 

The  principle  is  admirably  stated,  and  the  statement  was  necessary; 
Some  people  suppose  that  the  Indian  Gk)vemment  can  put  a  monopoly 
value  on  its  bills  by  refusing  to  sell  below  a  certain  price.  It  can  do 
no  such  thing.  It  must  sell  to  those  who  wish  to  make  payments  in 
India,  and  if  they  do  not  choose  to  pay  the  price  for  that  particular 
form  of  remittance  they  can  adopt  some  other  mode.  Under  the  old 
system  silver  could  be  sent  to  be  coined,  and  was  sent  to  a  large 
amount  annually.  But  the  bulk  of  trade  exports  from  India  was  paid 
for  by  trade  imports  into  India.     Silver,  in  fact,  was  only  one  of 

*  Correspondence  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  p.  9t 
+  Paragraph  122. 
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these  imports.*  The  Report  insists  on  the  principle  that  in  the  last 
^bort  the  imports  of  a  country  and  the  balance  of  every  otiier  element 
^VitQ  indebtedness  mnst  be  paid  for  by  exports  of  some  kind  or  other* 
^^^P  India  cannot  pay  her  debts   by  exporting  other  commodities,  she 

mast  export  silver  or  gold  ;  the  only  other  alternative  is  to  allow  her 

f!>ts  to  increase. 
Although  this  principle,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  international 
transactions,  appears  to  be  clearly  expressed,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
^ka  application  is  er^ually  clear*      As  already  indicated,  the  distinction 
^^pfcween  the  immediat-e  or  temporary   and  the  ultimate  effects  of  the 
aoheindj  is  not  adequately  noticed.    The  primary  object  of  the  plan,  aa 
so  often  insisted    on,   is    to   prevent    a    further  fall    in    the    Indian 
exchauge — ^to   keep    the    rupee    at   la.    4r/.    for    foreign    payments. 
Now  the  foreign  exchanges  depend  uot  upon  the  permanent  indebted- 
oeas  of  a  country,  but  upon  the  payments  that  must  be  made  at  a 
Jpartlcular  titne,  that  is  to  say,  upon  a  saccessiou  of  temporary  tlactii- 
g  causes.     If,  for  example,  the  closure  of  the  Indian  mints  were  at 
to  produce  an  adverse  effect  on  the  trade  balance  of  India,  the 
haoge  must  fall.      Tt  is  of  no  avaU  to  say  that  when  the  limitation 
had  time  to  work  its  full  effect,  and  that  when  the  balance  is 
in  adjusted  in   favour  of  India,  the  exchange  will  rise.      Govern- 
mte  do  not  legislate  by  telegraph  to  provide  for  the  remote  future, 
proximate  cause  of  the  hurry  was  the  fear  of  a  heavy  fall  in  silver, 
g  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  the  coming  autumn*       If 
closure  of  the  Indian  mints  does  not  operate  in  the  way  desired 
some  years,  the  object  in  view  will  be  defeated,  and  the  Indian 
ernment  will  be  forced  in  the  meantime  to  adopt  one  or  other  of 
discarded  modes  of  relief. 
It  is  no  doubt   asserted  that  part  of  the   plan   is   eventually  to 
establish  a  gold  standard  in  India.     The  consideration  of  this  part  of 
the  scheme,  however,  may  be  deferred,   for    it   is  admitted  that   it 
voosfe  be  postponed,  and  it  preaenta  peculiar  and  possibly  insuperabh* 
^ifficultios.    What  is  of  immediate  importance  is  the  effect  of  attempt- 
ing to  give  at  once  a  value  to  the  rupee  above  its  metallic  value.      In 
other  words  we  have  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  sudden  fall  in   the 
^rioe  of  silver  on  the  Indian  balance  of  trade. 

The  mere  announcement  of  the  closure  of  the  mints  caused  a  serious 
Call  io  the  price  of  silver,  and  the  action  of  the  United  States  has 
atill  to  be  taken  into  account,  and   it  may  be  assumed  that  a  further 

twill  take  place.  In  treating  this  part  of  the  problem  not  only 
I  the  Report  not  distinguish  sufficiently  between  the  present  and 
foture,  but  the  mode  of  argument  adopted  is  open  to  objection. 
much  reliance  is  placed  on  statistics  which  are  not  analysed,  and 
Oq  theories  that  are  not  proved,  although  admitted  to  be  paradoxical 
^  tat  Ibe  three;  jrearB,  1880  90to  91  92,  sliver  was  about  1 4  per  cent,  of  the  total  importo. 
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and  not  generally  received.  Figures*  of  the  general  course  of  trade 
are  given,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  a  fall  in  the  exchange  has 
not  stimulated  exports  relatively  to  imports,  and  later  on  this  conten- 
tion is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  argument  that  a  rise  in  the  exchange 
would  not  discourage  exports  and  stimulate  imports.  But  the  pro- 
blem is  not  simple  enough  to  be  decided  in  this  rough-and-ready 
manner.  Indian  trade  has  of  course  during  the  last  twenty  years  been 
affected  by  a  variety  of  causes  of  which  the  fall  in  exchange  is  only 
one.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  with  all  these  other 
disturbing  elements  we  should  discover  exports  and  imports  exactly 
responding  to  a  fall  or  rise  in  exchange  in  the  same  way  that  a 
thermometer  responds  to  heat  and  cold. 

But  that  the  fall  in  exchange  in  recent  years  has  on  the  whole 
stimulated  exports  is  evident  from  another  set  of  figures  quoted  in  the 
Report,  although  apparently  the  connection  is  not  seen.  "  The  above 
facts  " — the  reference  is  to  statistics  of  coinage — "  give  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  recent  fall  in  silver,  coupled  with  the  open  mint,  has 
led  India  to  import  and  coin  more  silver  than  she  needs,  and  the  worst 
of  the  evil  is  that  it  is  a  growing  one."t  But  uo  one  would  send  silver 
to  India,  however  much  depreciated,  unless  to  receive  something  in 
return,  and  to  say  that  India  has  imported  more  silver  than  she  needs 
is  to  say  that  her  exports  have  been  artificially  stimulated. 

The  truth  is  that  if  from  causes  directly  or  specially  affecting 
silver  in  the  first  place  its  gold  price  falls — that  is  to  say,  if  the  fall 
is  not  simply  part  of  a  general  fall  in  gold  prices — until  the  prices  of 
commodities  have  been  adjusted  there  must  be  a  stimulus  to  exports 
from,   and  a    check  on  imports  to,  silver-standard   countries.^     It 

*  Report,  par.  27.  t  Report,  p.  14. 

t  Theoretically,  the  effect  of  a  fall  in  exchange  on  exports  and  imports  is  inde- 
terminate. It  depends  entirely  on  the  causes  ot  the  fall.  If  there  is  in  the  first 
place  a  definite  appreciation  of  gold  relatively  to  commodities  whilst  silver  prices 
remain  the  same  then  whilst  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  is  being  adjusted  there  wiU  be 
a  stimulus  to  exports  from  gold-using  to  silver-upiug  countries  with  a  falling  exchange. 
I  hare  worked  out  the  different  cases  in  a  separate  essay  '(**  Money  and  Monetary 
Problems,"  p.  369). 

The  following  example  of  the  effect  when  the  fall  is  due  to  causes  affectmg  silver  is 
taken  from  the  last  Blue  Book  on  the  trade  of  British  India,  p.  5  :  "  The  year  189<V-91 
was  marked  by  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee.  From 
U.  btl.  in  January  1890,  the  rate  rose  to  over  U.  SJc/.  in  September,  an  increase  of 

more  than  20  peV  cent.  ;  falling  again  in  February  1891,  to  U,bd Importers 

hastened  to  profit  by  the  rise  before  prices  were  adjusted  to  a  new  level,  and  large 
quantities  of  goods  were  shipped  to  India  in  the  few  months  during  which  the  rise  was 

in  progress Unusually  large  quantities  of  gold  also  were  imported,  and  on  the 

other  hand  the  export  of  merchandise  was  restricted,  while  the  rise  was  in  progress. 

*'  In  1891-92  these  conditions  were  greatly  modified.  Exchange  took  a  rapid  down- 
ward course,  falling  from  about  Is.  b^d.  in  April  1891,  to  about  U,  Z^,  in  April  1892, 
a  decline  of  more  than  12  per  cent.,  and  though  not  unaccompanied  by  fluctnatioD^ 
these  were  not  so  rapid  or  so  violent  as  in  1890-91. 

*'  The  general  outcome  of  the  conditions  was  that,  whereas  in  1890-91  there  was  a 
largely  increased  importation  of  merchandise  and  gold  and  silver,  and  a  restriction  of 
the  export  trade,  in  1891-92  there  was  a  restricted  import,  and  an  augmented  export 
of  merchandise  and  gold  and  silver.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  year,  not- 
withstanding the  special  stimulus  given  to  it  by  a  rapidly  falling  exchange  and  an 
abnormal  demand  for  wheat  and  other  food-grains  in  the  European  markets,  was 
smaller  than  that  of  1890-91.'* 
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may  be  a  matter  of  dispute  how  far  the  fall  io  silver  duriDg  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  due  to  special  causes  sach  as  the  closnre  of 
Eoropean  mints,  increase  of  production,  and  the  like,  and  how  far  to 
generthl  canoes,  but  in  the  present  case  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  special 
character  of  the  causes.  The  closure  of  the  Indian  mints  has  directly 
affected  silver  and  the  cessation  of  purchases  in  America  must  affect  it 
still  more. 

It  must  then  be  admitted  that  the  closure  of  the  Indian  mints, 
coupled  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  below  the  rupee  value,  must 
stimulate  exports  from  the  silver-using  countries  and  check  exports 
from  India.  The  Report  argues  in  the  manner  familiar  to  English 
law-courts,  in  the  first  place  that  there  will  be  no  stimulus  and  no 
check,  and  secondly,  that  the  stimulus  and  check  will  be  transitory  and 
can  only  last  till  the  inevitable  re-adjustment  is  made.  The  second 
plea  may  be  accepted,  but  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Indian  policy 
depends  upon  the  duration  and  the  nature  of  the  re-adjustment. 

Suppose,  that  owing  to  the  closure  of  the  mints  no  silver  is  sent  to 
India — that  it  acts  in  the  manner  of  a  prohibitive  duty.  Fur  the 
time  being — that  is  to  saVi  until  the  effect  on  trade  has  been  felt — 
Indian  Council  bills  may  be  kept  up  to  the  rate  proposed,  But  con- 
sider the  effect  on  trade. 

Either  other  imports  must  take  the  place  of  silver  or  exports  from 
India  must  be  diminished,  or  both  events  must  occur.  If  other  imports 
take  the  place  of  silver,  commercial  bills  compete  with  Council  bills ; 
if  exports  diminish  there  is  a  less  demand  for  the  latter. 

Again,  the  silver  refused  by  India  will  be  sent  to  other  countries. 
In  this  way  they  will  increase  their  exports  at  the  expense  of  India. 
But  India  must  send  something  to  pay  its  debts,  and  if  its  mer- 
chandise is  refused  it  must  send  gold  or  silver. 

If  in  spite  of  the  closure  of  the  mints  India  still  continues  to  import 
silver  as  a  commodity  it  will,  as  before,  compete  with  Council  bills, 
and  if  it  is  exchanged  for  hoarded  rupees  the  rise  in  value  through 
limitation  must  be  deferred. 

Thus,  whatever  benefits  are  to  be  expected  ultimately  from  the  gold 
standard,  it  seems  probable  that  during  the  period  of  transition  the 
closure  of  the  mints  will  be  injurious  to  India's  trade  and  useless  to 
her  finance* 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  applying  the  same  fun- 
damental principle  in  a  different  way.  The  revenues  of  India  at 
present  consist  of  so  much  silver.  Whatever  manipulation  takes 
place,  whatever  mechanism  is  adopted,  India  can  only  pay  a  gold  debt 
abroad  by  selling  the  requisite  amount  of  this  silver.  She  may  sell 
it  to  those  who  in  return  for  goods  have  payment  to  make  in  India, 
or  she  mny  export  it  and  sell  it  directly  for  gold.  But  one  thing 
she  cannot  do  :  if  the  silver  is  depreciated  on  the  markets  of  the 
wiirld  she  cannot  obtain  more  than  the  market  price. 
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When  through  limitation  the  rupee  has  definitely  acquired  an 
artificial  value,  and  when  India  has  efiectively  established  a  gold 
standard,  the  difficulties  of  exchange  will  be  no  doubt  remedied.  But 
an  effective  gold  standard  means  that  the  Government  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  rupees  at  the  rate  proposed.  At 
present  nothing  of  the  kind  is  contemplated.  The  development  of 
events  is  awaited  with  anxiety.  Accordingly  the  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  part  of  the  scheme — the  gold  standard — may  be 
deferred  until  the  Gt)vemment  of  India  attempts  to  carry  it  into 
practice. 

Hitherto  the  question  has  been  discussed  merely  as  a  financial 
expedient  of  the  Indian  Government.  As  such  it  is  an  attempt  to 
avoid  an  increase  of  taxation,  to  meet  a  deficit  due  to  a  fall  in  value 
(for  remittance)  of  the  taxes  at  present  received.  In  order  that  the 
rupees  devoted  to  the  payment  of  foreign  debts  may  go  further,  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  the  value  of  all  rupees,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  to 
prevent  a  further  fall.  The  method  is  to  stop  the  coinage,  so  as  to 
produce  by  artificial  limitation  a  scarcity  value.  The  result  can  only 
be  to  substitute  indirect  for  direct  taxes ;  or  taxes  that  are  not  seen 
for  taxes  that  are  seen.  As  such  it  may  be  politically  desirable  or 
necessary.  Just  so  may  be  the  issue  of  inconvertible  notes  in  case 
of  need.     But  the  necessity  ought  to  be  extreme. 

In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  more  general  aspects 
of  the  question — economic  and  political.  However  difficult  it  may  be 
to  estimate  accurately  the  economic  effects  on  the  trade  and  develop- 
ment of  India  during  the  period  of  transition  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  general  influence  of  this  new  departure  on  the  industries  of 
the  gold-using  countries.  The  closure  of  the  Indian  mints  to  silver 
is  certain  to  intensify  the  evils  that  followed  on  the  closure  of  the 
mints  of  Europe.  There  must  be  a  further  appreciation  of  gold — in 
other  words,  a  further  fall  in  general  prices,  with  an  intensification  of 
the  burden  of  indebtedness,  increasing  difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of 
wages,  contraction  of  enterprise  through  falling  profit,  and  liquidations 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  equally  clear  that  silver  must  experience  a 
further  fluctuating  fall.  Trade  with  the  far  East  will  be  disturbed, 
and  there  will  be  a  further  depreciation  of  capital  invested  on  a  silver 
basis.  If  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Indian  Government  the  scheme 
were  a  complete  success — if  the  rupee  could  be  kept  steady  at  1«.  Ad. 
and  a  gold  standard  could  be  adopted  with  very  little  gold  as  a 
reserve,  the  benefit  to  India  could  only  be  obtained  with  a  loss  to  the 
gold-using  world,  and  especially  to  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the 
Government  of  India  does  not  dare  to  hope  for  such  complete  success. 
The  choice  has  been  a  reluctant  choice  of  evils  forced  upon  it  by 
political  necessity. 

The  political  aspects  of  the  question  are  as  interesting  and  instmo- 
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tire  as  the  economic.  We  are  told  in  an  official  despatch  dated 
August  2,  1802,  that  for  ten  years  the  Go^ernraent  of  India  had  looked, 
for  a  solution  of  their  difHculties  to  international  agreement  on  a  bi- 
metallic basis.  It  was  only  on  the  refusal  of  this  country  to  take 
nation  at  the  recent  Brussels  Conference  that  the  choice  was  definitely 
made.  In  a  memorandum  to  the  Report  Mr.  Courtney  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  **  the  Home  Government  is  the  greatest  obstacle, 
perhaps  the  only  substantial  obstacle,  to  the  establishment  of  an 
nternational  agreement  for  the  nte  of  silver  as  money/'  and  this  was 
early  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  delegates  at  the  Conference.  No 
man  living  has  advocated  with  more  force  and  clearness  than  Sir 
David  Barbour  the  advantages  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  India  in 
particolar  of  international  bt-raetallism,  and  he  makes  no  secret  of  his 
preference.  In  the  very  Minute  in  which  he  propounds  the  plan 
to  be  adopted  by  India  for  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  he 
coDcladeB  with  the  following  remarkable  statement: 

*'  A  /raf*^  fin  ht'mtntion  in  8*iying  that  an  internait^mal  afjr^eniertt  ft*r  the  free 

'  ^  and  »iU*er^  and  for  the  maJtlnri  of  tht'mfntl  htjat  tnidt^ 

I  hi^  far  b^Htr  J'vr  India  artd  all  oUter  countries  iftan  the  f's- 

hmentojthtaittifle  yold  standard^  tf^n   ij*  the  latter  rovrBf  he  pct^stble^ 

1  r  the  former  8}'btem  the  worst  result  tlmtt'ould  happen  would   iw  the 

<lii*appeaninc'e  of  one  of  the  metalj^  from  cirt'ulalion,  but  this  would  ojily 

happen  by  the  othtr  metal  takin;<  its  plat'e  and  gra<hmlly  driving  it  out,  and 

under  *u«h  turcumptanceH  all  countries  would  have  the  same  standard.     The 

Iff  *  '  -  '  '  loption  of  the  system  of  double  le*,^'il  tender  would  be  a  pcr/ectlf/ 

^ire  and  would  be  a  final  mtiIr.tueHt  of  t/te  questimi,     Tht*  nttempt  to 

■^i;in]i>ii  u  genenil  gohl  sta^ndard  is  not  without  risk." 

The  Home  Government  is  thus  responsible  for  forcing  on  India  the 
adoption,  or  rather  the  attempt  at  adoption,  of  the  gold  standard. 
The  Council  of  the  Bi-metallic  League  has  done  well  to  emphasise  in 
the  declaration  just  issued  the  admissions  which  the  policy  implies. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  fall  in  silver  calls  for  a  legislative  remedy, 
and  that  Buch  a  remedy  is  possible.  It  is  admitted  that  the  domestic 
policy  of  a  foreign  country  regarding  coinage  may  determine  the 
monetary  policy  of  our  greatest  dependency.  It  is  admitted  that  an 
artl^cial  value  can  be  given  to  the  thousand  mttlions  of  mpees  and 
upwards  that  constitute  the  active  circulation  of  India.  In  short, 
Itii^mz'ffiire  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  presumption  in  favour  of 
l^vem mental  action  has  been  established,  or  rather  re-asserted. 

This  change  of  front  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  other  positions. 
In  ijspite  of  the  authority  of  ench  eminent  financiers  as  Mr.  Goschen 
and  Mr.  de  Rothechild,  the  Government  apparently  no  longer 
bi'lieves  that  a  scramble  for  gold  would  bring  on  a  financial  cata- 
utrophe,  and  that  a  universal  gold  standard  is  impossible.  Apparently, 
aleo,  it  no  longer  believes  that  silver  is  the  standard  naturally  adapted 
to  nndeveloped  countries,  that  the  coinage  of  nn limited  legal  tender 
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shonld  be  aatomatic,  that  the  valae  of  the  precious  metaU  depends 
entirely  on  their  cost  of  production,  that  gold  and  silver  are  com- 
modities like  other  commodities,  that  the  increase  in  the  burden  of 
gold  debts  is  a  fiction,  and  that  the  amount  of  taxation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  standard.  The  British  Government  has  accepted  the 
principles  of  bi-metalliBm,  but  has  not  had  the  comrage  to  cany  them 
to  their  logical  conclusion.  It  has  stopped  short  at  the  itaJon  haiteux, 
and  relegated  the  experiment  to  its  Indian  empire.  If  the  United 
States  follows  the  Indian  example  and  also  closes  its  mints  to  silver, 
the  probalnlity  is  that  the  British  Government  may  again  have  to 
legislate  by  tedegraph,  and  to  take  action  without  consulting  Parlia- 
ment or  public  opinion. 

In  the  light  of  the  effects  on  the  general  situation,  the  e£fects  of 
the  new  policy  in  Indian  finance  may  be  re-considered.  What  the 
Government  desired  was  to  prevent  a  further  fall  in  the  rupee,  as  a 
consequence  of  a  further  anticipated  fall  in  silver.  The  remedy 
adopted  is  to  give  an  artificial  value  to  the  rupee  by  stopping 
coinage. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  admitted  officially  that  the  present 
rate  is  provisional ;  therefore,  before  the  artificial  rise  is  attained, 
the  rupee  must  follow  silver.  But  the  immediate  efiect  of  the 
remedy  is  to  cause  a  fall  in  silver,  and  to  hasten  the  action  of  the 
United  States.  The  probability  is  that  as  soon  as  the  full  effect  on 
trade  has  been  felt  exchange  will  be  for  a  time  worse  than  before. 
Thus,  so  far  as  present  difficulties  are  concerned,  the  remedy  can  only 
be  compared  to  relieving  a  starving  man  by  compelling  him  to  buy  an 
annuity  for  his  old  age. 

J.  Shield  Nicholson. 


Postscript. — Since  this  article  was  written  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  evidence  given  to  the  Committee,  and  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  the-  introduction  and  passing  of  the  Bill  in 
India.  The  weight  of  evidence  appeals  to  be  against  the  recom- 
mendations eventually  adopted,  and  to  support  the  views  expressed 
above.  The  speech  of  Sir  David  Barbour  brings  out  very  clearly  that 
the  measure  is  a  political  expedient  forced  on  the  Government,  and 
although  he  defends  the  plan  with  ability  and  spirit,  he  is  evidently 
very  doubtful  of  success.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  distinctly  declared 
to  be  provisional,  and  the  adoption  of  gold  as  legal  tender  is  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  so  that  the  necessity  for  the  haste  and  secrecy  dis- 
played does  not  seem  very  obvious. 

J.  S.  N. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 


TT  is  not  my  wish  to  prolong  the  controversy  with  those  who  in  th© 

X      Church  of  England  are — and  some  of  them  avowedly^ — undoing, 

to  the  best  of  their  power,  the  main  work  of  the  Reformation.     Canon 

Kdox  Little  complains  that  1  describe  them   by  the  ''  insulting  *'  title 

of  "  Ritualists."     I  was    quite    unaware   that    they    regarded  it  as 

**  insulting.'^     If  they  will  suggest  another   name  which   does    not 

imply  that  they  are  the  only  **  Catholics  "  or  the  only  "  Churchmen," 

or  the  only  clergymen  who  do  any  work  in  the  Church  of  England, 

I  will  gladly  use  it,* 

Canon   Knox  Little's  article  occupies  sixteen  pages.     Two  thirds 

of  it,  if  not  more,  are  exclusively  devoted  to  personal  remarks  upon 

myself.      He  charges  me  with  "  attacking  "  those  who  difTer  from  me 

**  with  extraordinary  violence*';  rebukes  me  for  raytoneof  iBfallibility; 

/or  stalking  about  on  gigantic  Protestant  stilts,  singing  a  kind  of 

eccleaiaatical  "  Rule  Britannia  "  ;  for  *'  all  this  hectoring  and  all  this 

isnchristlan  controversial  rubbish  '*;  for  '*  playing  to  the  gallery";  for  in- 

xiuendoes,  sneers,  and  sarcasm  ;  for  calling  bad  names,  and  a  very  great 

^eal  more  to  the  same  effect*    Indeed,  his  epithets  and  his  insults  lie 

so  thick  on  every  page  that  they  would  make  a  very  pretty  Jloriietfium. 

If  any  on©  will  read  my  two   articles    he  will  see  how  grossly  Canon 

^oox  Little  has  misrepresented  them.  They  expressed  strong  and  direct 

•  Mfunwhilc  tliry  mtitit  include  in  their  censure  lor  using  an  '*  inaultiog  terra"  Dean 
V*     .        '  f  i*E.  Perry.    Dean  Hook  says  ('*The  Church  nncl  the  Age,"  p.  35)  that 

t.\.  ('ft^^ty  **  are  opposed  both  to  the  Puritan  and  Ritualist,  because  neither 

tii'  /.'.:*,.. ,f:.ff  accrpt  the  princtpies  of  the  Knghnk  lie  formation**    Canoa 

!*•  '/  deeper,  *aw  in  the  gorgeous  ve.ntinents,  Jl:c.,  nothing  less 

xh.  uf  tran^ubstantiation.    Htrnce  the  persif^tent  violence  wilh 

Whiilt  the  /itiutMt«tg  wei-«  assailed  *^  (♦^Student-s  Eng,  Ch.  Hist,,*'  p.  406). 

I  mit^t  f?ik*»  thH  f>pportitnity  of  correcting  and  apologising  for  a  smaU  verbal  in- 
•<  '  i«d   in  my  former  paper.     The  tenchin^s  of  the  Con- 

It  i  ii'nt  are  not  '*  a^  stated  in  thrir  Manwil^^  but  as  stated 

tig.     I  have  explained  and  proved  this  in  a  letter  to  the 


iH      H_Al    IJ, 
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opposition  to  certain  views  which  I  hold  to  be — as  many  Archbishops^ 
Bishops,  and  Divines  of  onr  Chnrch  have,  in  mnch  stronger  language, 
declared  them  to  be— erroneous  in  themselves,  dangerous  to  true 
religion,  and  widely  aberrant  from  the  recognised  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  explicitly  stated  in  her  standards  and  formu- 
laries, and  as  implied  throughout  her  Prayer-book.  I  stated  facts 
About  a  body  of  men — the  largest,  and  if  not  the  most  powerful  certainly 
the  most  aggressive  body  of  men  among  the  English  clergy — and  I 
furnished  many  strong  arguments  in  proof  of  my  contention;  but  I  did 
not  say  one  unkind  word  against  one  living  man,  not  even  against  those 
who,  Uke  Lords  Nelson  and  Halifax,  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  attack 
me  by  name.  Here  are  some  specimens  of  the  Canon's  way  of  illus- 
trating the  old  vulgar  rule  :  '^  No  case ;  abuse  the  plaintiff's  attorney." 
Of  all  methods  of  controversy  the  cheapest  is  that  in  which  he  freely 
indulges :  the  snipping  out  of  a  series  of  phrases  without  their 
context,  on  many  of  which  a  false  construction  is  placed,  and  to  all  of 
which  a  false  perspective  is  given.  It  would  take  me  too  long  to 
show  how  continuously  he  has  done  this ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least  worth 
while.  But  I  am  reluctantly-  compelled  to  expose  some  of  his 
methods.  I  said  that  in  these  days  many  Evangelicals  who  are 
faithful  to  Protestant  principles,  greatly  injure  all  their  chancea  of 
temporal  advancement.  He  contrives  to  insinuate  that  I  was  thinking 
of  myself!  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  ungenerous  libel  on  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  which  has  invariably  placed  me,  and  sometimes  placed 
me  all  but  alone,  on  the  unpopular  side.  Let  me  tell  the  Canon  that, 
at  my  age,  I  should  indeed  despise  myself  if  I  could  give  (to  use 
Burke's  expression)  '*  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat "  for  the  highest 
preferment  in  the  world,  if  it  could  be  purchased — ^I  will  not  say 
with  Tennyson  by  "  creeping  and  crawling  in  the  hedge-bottoms  " — 
but  by  pandering  for  one  moment  to  what  I  believe  to  be  falsities,  or  by 
answering  erring  **  Churchmen,'*  however  powerful,  according  to  their 
idols.  Here  are  some  more  specimens :  ''After  all  '  young  curates '  and 
*  servant-girls,'  of  whom  the  Archdeacon  does  not  seem  to  think  highly^ 
are  God's  creatures  "  (p.  188).  ''  Has  the  Archdeacon,  or  has  he  not, 
(tny  helief  whatever  in  the  Incarnation  i  If  he  has  notj  cadit  qncesfioj  for 
wc  have  Buch  a  belief"  (p.  191).  Does  Canon  Knox  Little  expect  me  to 
answer  these  smart  and  hanales  personalities  ?  I  have  never  men- 
tioned his  name  ;  he  has  never  entered  my  thoughts  ;  he  shall  hear 
no  retorts  from  me. 

Nor  shall  I  waste  many  words  on  the  charges  of  (1)  assumed 
infallibility,  (2)  violence,  and  (3)  style  generally,  which  occupy  so  large 
a  part  of  his  so-called  reply.  As  to  the  first,  I  claim  no  infallibility 
whatever  on  matters  of  mere  opinion,  but  I  dare  to  maintain 
the  certainty  of  positions  which  are  so  certain  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  yea  and   even   fools,  need  not   be    deceived   therein.     It   is 
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not  a  claim  of  infallibility  to  elate  quite  positively  tbat  black  is  not 
white,  or  that  two  and  two  make  four.  It  requires  no  infallibility  to 
assert,  with  the  ntmost  possible  confidence,  some  of  the  facts  which  I 
did  and  do  assert*  As  for  vehemence,  when  a  man  believes  that  the 
Church  which  he  loves,  and  which  all  his  life  long,  to  the  beat  of 
his  poor  ability,  he  hag  diligently  served,  is  being  endangered  W 
the  open  and  widespread  teaching  of  **  errors,  corruptions,  and 
ftuperatitions,"  which  he  knows  her  to  have— in  the  words  of  our 
Gonvocation  Prayer— seriously  and  rightly  repudiated,  he  might  well 
be  ashamed  if  he  did  not  write  and  speak  intensely  in  earnest.  He 
regards  the  defence  of  what  he  holds  to  be  Gods  truth — when 
he  sees  it  to  be  going  by  default — as  a  most  sacred  duty  ;  and 
though  controversy  may  be  deeply  painful  to  him,  he  still  con- 
siders that  *'  in  God's  war  slackness  is  infamy,'*  As  to  the 
other  charges,  I  disdain  to  give  any  answer  except  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  eightet^nth  century,  whose 
nuLin  views,  once  the  object  of  furious  theological  denunciation,  are 
now  very  widely  accepted*  **  I  would  not/^  says  Lessing,  '*  intentionally 
tread  upon  a  worm  ;*  bat  if  it  is  to  be  accounted  a  sin  if  I  accident- 
ally  tread  on  one^  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  except  to  give  up  moving 
altogether."  **  Every  man  has  his  own  style,  as  he  has  his  own  nose  ;  and 
it  is  neither  polite  nor  Christian  to  laugh  at  an  honest  man  for  his  nose, 
J         however  odd  it  may  be.      How  can  I  help  not  having  another  style  ? 

I  That  I  do  not  elaborate  it,  I  am  conscious.  I  am  also  conscious  that 
it  sometimes  makes  the  most  unusual  cascades  when  I  have  most 
difeply  considered  the  subject/'  "  However,  Herr  Canon,  that  Is  my 
style,  and  my  style  is  not  my  logic.  But,  you  say,  my  logic  is  like 
my  style  ;  logic  of  the  theatre.t  Bat  say  what  you  will ;  good  logic 
is  always  the  same,  apply  it  as  one  may/' 
1  turn  to  C'anon  Knox  Little's  arguments,  such  as  they  are — the 
I  ••'one  halfpennyworth  of  bread  *'  thrown  in  with  ''all  this  intolerable 
deal  of  sack." 

1.   Showing   that  fasting   communion    was  as    nnscriptural    as    it 

unprimitive,  I  said  that  in  the  apostolic  age  the  Eucharist  followed 

e  love-feast.     I  aaid  so  because  we  can  only  judge  of  the  custom  of 

e  apostolic  age  from  the  statement  of  the  apostles.      Now  the  only 

statement  of  the   apostles   is    found   in    1  Cor.  xL  17-22,  and   there 

ndouUtdly  the  Bucharist  followed  the  love-feast4      Even  iu  the  fifth 

IV,  in  Egypt,  the  Holy  Communion  was  taken    in   the  evening 

i  fall  and  varied  meal:§  and  this  (which  had  become  abnormal) 

«  I  U%  (*anon  Raox  Little  act  to  insinuate  that  I  her«  speak  of  the  Ritualkts  a^ 

>Tnis  *  t  "  Playing  to  the  gaUery,'' 

^  U.  K.  *iL  l*J  :  AmoriR  the  Egyptianf,  in  roafiyoitiea  and  villager,  vflnrryf 

«4r^  ri}pi<tt¥  ^tUxo^'<^^'    "  I'^e  custom  was  mast  unusual,  bat  wms  c«rtftiuiy  not 

iVf* Mirror  ut   them.*'    Abo  the  rule  of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  (a. D.  ;u»7)  for 
IsLdillng  the  Eucliarifft  after  the  love-feast  shows  that  the  custom  was  ntill  pri'valeni. 
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was,  as  Dean  Plnmptre  says,  ^'probably  a  relic  of  the  primitive 
Churchy  both  as  to  the  time  and  manner,  when  the  Lord's  Supper 
had  been,  like  other  sappers,  eaten  in  the  evening ;  when  the  thought 
that  fasting  was  a  necessary  condition  of  partaking  of  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord  was  not  only  not  present  to  men's  minds,  hut  was  absolutely 
eaxluded  hy  the  apostles^  rule  that  men  who  could  not  wait  patiently 
when  the  members  of  the  Church  met,  should  satisfy  their  hunger 
beforehand  in  their  own  houses^  There  is  another  reason  why  it  may 
be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  the  apostolic  age  the  Eucharist /o/^otrm^ 
the  love-feast,  which  is  because  Christ  instituted  the  Eu4:hari8t  after  a 
meal  A  Even  Cyprian,  the  founder  of  the  modem  Cyprianity  which  is 
often  identified  with  Christianity  itself,  insists  with  the  utmost 
urgency  that  the  Eucharist  should  be  assimilated  to  the  Last  Supper,  | 
and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  Apostles  would  have  made  no 
innovation  in  this  respect.  They  simply  followed  Christ's  example. 
I  quote,  then,  in  proof  of  my  assertion,  Christ  and  His  apostles ; 
Canon  Knox  Little  quotes  St.  Chrysostom  and  Mr.  Keble !  I  have 
a  high  admiration  for  St.  Chrysostom,  but  he  makes  many  mistaken 
statements,  and  if  he  was  referring  to  the  apostolic  age  (of  which 
alone  I  spoke),  this  is  one  of  them  ;  and  Keble,  if  he  followed  him, 
follows  him  in  a  demonstrable  error.  Of  what  authority,  in  any  case, 
are  St.  Chrysostom  and  Keble  against  the  example  of  Christ  and  the 
clear  language  of  St.  Paul  ?  Augustine,  too,  says  :  ^^  It  is  transparently 
manifest  '  {liquido  apparet) '  that  the  disciples  did  not  receive  the  first 
Communion  fasting"  (Ep.,  liv.  7  ;  ed.  1652).  Here  is  a  definite  issue, 
which  neither  Canon  Knox  Little's  "  tricks  of  controversy,"  nor  those 
which  he  attributes  to  me,  can  conceal.  Was  I  then  guilty  of  such 
immodest  infallibility  when  I  said  that  ^^  tVt  the  apostolic  age  the 
Eucharist  followed  the  love-feast  "  ? 

2.  But  he  adds,  ''fasting  communion  is  the  long-established 
custom  of  tJie  wlwlc  Catholic  Church."  This  statement  is  not  true. 
Even  in  the  fifth  century  the  custom  was  not  universal.  In  the  first 
century  it  did  not  exist.  In  many  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church — if 
that  word  is  to  mean  '^  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people  " — it 
is  wholly  unknown.  In  the  English  Church  it  has  never  been  widely 
practised  since  the  Reformation   till  very  recent  times.     At  some 

*  "  From  which  passage  (1  Cor.  xi.  21-34)  we  infer,"  says  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "  that 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  came,  at  it  naturally  irould^  at  a  late  stage  in  the  enter- 
tainment •'  (•*  Apostolic  Fathers,"  ii.  p.  313).  In  Ignat.  JCp.  ad  Smj/rn,  vili.  dyaw^  wouldf 
prectdea  the  interpolation  otfre  irpo<r<pip€iy.  k.t.\.  See,  too,  Lightfoot,  Apostolie  Fatherit^ 
i.  386. 

t  As  to  our  Lord's  example,  happily  there  can  be  no  sophistication  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  26, 
Mark  xiv.  18,  Luke  xzii.  19,  20 :  '*  And  He  took  bread  ....  Likewise  also  the  cup, 
after  supper^ 

X  See  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixiii.  §  18 ;  "  Exponere  enim  justificationes  et  testamentnm 
Domini  et  non  hoc  idem  facer  e  qttodfecerit  DominuB^  quid  all  ad  est  quam  sermtmet  e/M 
iibjicere.  &c.:  id.  §  14,  "Neqne  enim  hominit  contuetudinem  sequi  oportet,  sed  DeiYerfta- 
tern '' ;  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
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periods  it  has  been  practised  by  only  a  very  smaU  number.  But 
even  if  the  assertion  were  true,  the  custom  would  not  be  necessarily 
authoritative.  Even  St,  Cyprian  says,  and  perpetually  dwells  on  the 
fact,  that  *'  consuetude  sine  reritate  \retustas  erroris  est/*  *  And 
that  **  Christ  is  truth,  not  custom/' 

3.  It  does  not,  therefore,  in  the  least  follow  that  a  Church  custom 
rould  be  laudable  even  if  long-established,  for  many  Church  customs 
^once  quite  as  universal  as  fasting  commuiuon  are  now  rejected  and 
condemned.  The  Canon  says  '*  the  Church"  is  called  in  Scripture  "  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,*'  No  text  is  more  often  quoted  by  the 
Hitaalists,  but  no  text  is  less  relevant.  For  (1)  they  do  not  define 
what  they  mean  by  *'  the  Church."  What  they  assert  to  be  the 
teaching  of  *'  the  Church  '*  is  often  only  the  teaching  of  the  fourth 
century  and  later,  of  the  Romish  Churchy  and  of  the  Church  after 
corruption  had  come  in  like  a  flood.  And  (2)  the  phrase  in  all 
probability  does  not  apply  to  the  Church  at  all,  but  to  Timothy,  who 
is  ax:horted  to  bear  himself  as  a  pillar  and  stay  (or  support]  of  the 
troth.t 

I  4.  Again,  Canon  Knox  Little  speaks  of  ''the  Church*'  as  ^'  the 
only  trastworth/ interpreter  of  Scripture,}  I  wish  he  would  tell  us 
what  he  means  by  this.  Does  be  mean  the  Romish  Church  ?  or  the 
Greek  Church  ?  or  the  English  Church  ?  or  *'  a  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacra- 
ments are  duly  administered  ?  "  or  what?  If  by  **  the  Church  *'  he 
means  anything  narrower  than  this,  if  he  limits  the  word  to  any  one 
fold  in  the  universal  flock,  he  uses  the  word  in  a  sense  which  we 
repudiate^  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  constantly  refers  to  ccdesiastiaB 
ifUdlujcniia^  aactoritas  for  traditionalism  in  interpretation ;  and 
eiqiecially  in  support  of  methods  and  views  which  are  now  absolutely 
exploded  and  never  used  by  any  modem  commentator.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Church  has  mcer  decisively  laid  down  any  rules  of  inter- 

Cjpr*  Kp.  Ixxiv.  ed.  Baluz,  p.  41  :  *^  Custom  not  based  on  tmth  is  antiqnatfiil 
ir";  and  again,  Ep-  Ixii.  §  3»  non  e^t  de  conttu^tudine  prfr^trihrmhtm  §ed  ratUtnt  vin* 
iiim.  See  too  the  opinions  of  the  Third  Council  of. Carthage,  Labbe,  Concilia,  p,  810, 
b,  Jio  t  **  He  who  sets  aside  the  truth,  followring  castom,  is  di.^ploa.sing  to  God."  Tert* 
r  VtTf/,  r^dy  1 ;  "  Dominttd  noster  Chrifitus  veriiatem  se  non  contuetudinem  cognominavit.*' 
*  Christum  qui  recepenint  veritatcm  consuetudini  ant^ponent/* 

t  1  Tim,  iii  15.  (1)  It  would  be  a  most  awkward  confusion  in  the  same  sentence  to 
«p«mk  of  the  Church  first  as  **  the  honse  of  God,"  and  then  *'  a  pillar  "  in  the  hause.  (2) 
In  the  only  other  places  where  **pillar  '*  and  "  basis  '  occur  (Gal  ii.  9,  Eph.  ii.  20),  they 
I  are  applied  to  persons.  (3)  In  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Lyons,  r.  5{A.D/lTf) 
they  are  applied,  not  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  martyr  Attains.  (4)  St.  Chrysoatom  uses 
.  ffTi^Xof  of  St.  John.  (5)  Irenieas  (c.  Iren.  iii.  11)  applies  the  words  to  "  the  Gospel." 
(6)  Hengel  and  other  very  eminent  commentators  refer  them  to  the  following  verse, 
the  phrase  cannot  therefore  be  quoted  (as  it  incessantly  is)  aa  though  its  reference  to 
tbf  (Ihuroh  is  certain,  or  even  probable. 

J  Wh»t  -■-'  *   '  'le  XXI.  says  is  %"ery  different— namely,  that  the  Church  is  the  Utti* 
Hamtr  luly  Writ. 

{  Kw  L,,,   h  of  England's  definition  of  "the  Church/' see  also  '*  The  Homily 

'  for  Wliit  banday '^  the  Ordinal ;  and  Canon  55« 
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pretatioD  which  have  been  accepted  as  anthoritatiye.  The  exegesis 
of  the  Fathers  is  very  yariable ;  in  many  cases  avowedly  untenable ;. 
in  some  almost  groteeqae.  *'The  Charch,"  if  by  that  word  be  meant 
the  snm  total  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Church,  is  not  agreed  either  as 
to  the  true  text  of  Scripture ;  or  as  to  the  true  canon  of  Scripture  ^ 
or  as  to  the  authoritative  translation  of  Scripture  ;•  or  as  to  any  modo 
of  defining  the  inspiration  of  Scripture ;  much  less  as  to  any  one 
method  of  interpreting  Scripture.  The  Romish  Church  accepted 
the  Apocrypha  as  Scripture;  the  English  Church  rejected  it.  Th& 
Romish  Church  declares  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Vulgate ;  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  Septuagint ;  the  English  Church  of  the  original 
Hebrew.  There  is  not  the  most  initial  agreement  between  different 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  on  questions  so  elementary  as 
these.  And  as  for  interpretation  of  particular  passages,  even  in  the- 
Romish  Church  there  has  prevailed  an  immense  diversity  of  opinions. 
Their  uuttnimu  coiiscns^us  pair  inn  is  a  pure  fiction.  I  cannot  expect 
Canon  Knox  Little  to  read  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  a  person  whom 
his  party  has  always  represented  to  be  so  ignorant  of  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  sacred  knowledge  as  myself;  but  will  anyone  r^t^ie,  instead 
of  abusing,  the  main  principles  established  in  my  "  History  of  Inter- 
pretation/' where  he  will  find  these  facts  demonstrated  at  greater  la[igth 
and  with  abundant  authorities  ? 

5.  Canon  Knox  Little  says  that,  ^'  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  I  am 
obliged  to  be  that  wicked  thing-^a  priest.'-  I  should  have  thought 
that  this  remark  hardly  rises  above  a  somewhat  poor  play  upon  words. 
I  am  ^'  a  priest  "  in  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  in  which 
it  stands  for  '^  presbyter  " ;  I  am  not  a  '^  priest "  in  the  Romish  sense. 
I  am  not  a  '^  massing  priest " ;  I  am  not  a  sacrificial  priest  at  all, 
except  in  that  very  secondary  sense  in  which  all  Cliristians^  laymen 
every  whit  as  much  as  presbyters,  are  so  called ;  I  ofier  no  sacrifices, 
neither  can  Canon  Knox  Little  offer  any,  except  those  which  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Church  of  England  alone  recognise — "  the  sacrilice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ";  '^  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  our  soolaand 
bodies " — the  sacrifice  of  doing  good  and  forgetting  not — for  with 
such  sacrifices,  the  only  ones  we  can  offer,.  Grod  is  well  pleased.*  o  I 

*  Ilcb.  X.  20,  **  77(ftfrc  rcmaineth  no  more  fnerifice  for  sins  J*  The  word  "isaoriflce" 
(Ovala)  occurs  twcDty-ninc  times  in  the  New  Testament — not  otiee  of  the  Lord*8  Snpper. 
It  know.s  absolutely  nothing  of  "the  sacrifice  of  the  mass."  Justin  Martyr  nses 
*•  sacrifice  ''  of  tlie  Eucharist,  but  ("  Dial.  c.  Tryph.,"  §  117)  adds  that  ''prajers  mnd 
thanksgivings  offered  by  the  worthy  are  the  only  perfect  and  acceptable  sacrificeL** 
When  Julian  the  AjDostate,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  Eucharist,  objected  to  the 
Christians  that  **  they  had  no  sacrifice,"  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  admitted  the  cfaaige^ 
and  said,  *'  We  have  spiritual  and  mental  sacrifices  which  are  much  better — faith,  hope, 
charity,  righteous.ness,  praise."  Where  was  the  "sacrifice  of  the  mass**  then? 
"Sacrifice  is  now  no  part  of  the  Churches  ministry"  (Hooker,  "BccL  Pol^^.v,  78). 
"No  such  word  as  sacrifice  is  ever  mentioned  in  a  Eucharistic  sense  by  any  one  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  nor  is  the  word  Eucharistic  priest  applied  by  them  to  any  Chnnsh 
minister  ;  and  the  early  Christian  writers  all  reject  the  word  *  altar ' "  (Orig*.  c  CUt., 
viii.  17;  Min.  Fel.  Oct.  32";  Arnob.  c.  Gentcs,  vi.  7.  See  Rom.  xiL  1 ;  1  Pet,  ii.  6t 
Phil.  ii.  17  ;  Hcb.  xiii.  16,  &c. 
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a  presbj'ter ;  I  am  not,  nor  is  any  English  clergyman,  a  hkreu^^* 
r,  except  in  this  metaphorical  sense,  a  m^t^'dos.  All  thia  I  had 
dply  explained  and  proved,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Canon  are  meant 
^ntly  only  for  home  consumption.  So  far  from  having  deliber- 
fttety  selected  the  term  "  priest/'  except  in  the  sense  of  presbyter, 
the  Church  of  England  has  most  deliberately  rejected  it*  The 
Uitualists,  so  he  assures  us,  are  the  people  who  believe  that  the 
Prayer* book  says  what  it  means.  Why  then  does  the  Prayer-book, 
every  possible  occasion,  uu*  (as  the  New  Testament  uses)  caraUy 
minisUr  ?- — and  **  priest  '*  scarcely  ever  if  at  all,  except  in  contra- 
list taction  from  bishops  and  deacons  ? 

What  was  my  argument  ?     It  was  (1)  that  "  priest  *'  in  the  sense 
*•  Sficrificing  priest  "  {hiereiis,  and  mc^jrdos  in  its  Pagan  and  Jewish 
leaning)  is  a  title  never  once  given  to  the  Christian  clergy  in  the 
fe^  Testament ;  (li)  that  though  the  wonl  hiereuH  was  the  word  which 
lay  closest  at  hand,  since  all  Pagan  and  all  Jewish  priests  were  kkniSf 
is  never  once  used,  either  by  Christ^t  or  by  Itis  evangelists,  or  by 
ay  one  of   His  apostles,  though  they  do  use  ten  other  names  for 
Ehnstian  ministers.      Why?      Because   '*  the  kingdom  of  Christ  has 
sacerdotal  system/'J     If  words  have  any  meaning  whatever,  this 
•cludon  of  the  title  cannot  possibly  have  been  otherwise  than  inten- 
Dnal ; — and  yet  (-J)  that  Ritualistic  and  Romanist  ministers  select  for 
liemselves  this  one  title  which  the  New  Testament  rejects  in  the  one 
Bnse  in  which  the  New  Testament  rejects  it ;  and  ( J )  that,  in  the 
arely  secondary  and  metaphorical  sense  in  which  the  word  "  priest- 
is  twice  used,  it  is  expressly  applied  ntd  to  ministers  but  to  all 
bristians  alike. § 

There  is  a  plain  issue.     How  is  it  met  ?      By  the  assertion  that 

trdi^  (an  ambiguous  word)  is  used  in  Latin  gervice-books  up  to  the 

efbrmation!      What    is    the  authority  of  the   Latin   service-books 

T  believe,  who  applies  the  term  hihreu*  to  Chmtian  ministers  is  not 
3s.  li^nntius.  Poly  carp,  Justin  Martyr^  IreniEUs,  Clement  of  AlexandriA — 

^LofVcr  Lncian !  and  in  the  third  centary  TertulUan,  who  aUo  giveB  the 
nice  to  iayroen.  Even  Cyprian,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  bays  borrowed  hU  «actrdotal 
i*itt  ftam  GrtUik  fttUfHJ, 

t  I  '*  take  hiii  brcafh  away  ^*  by  saying  that  *'  the  Lord  Christ  was  not  a  priest  hj 

LI4,  and  twwt  in  IIIh  lifu  j>nrformed  ii  singh?  prieatly  function/'     Then  the  author  of 

"If      '     '    ' '      "   t»rcw8  must  have  taken  his  breath  away  long  apo,  for  he  says  that 

I    ki   Levi  but  to  another  tribe,  from  which  no  man  hath  given 

xltar  '  (Heb.  vii.  13) ;  *'  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  us  to  whieh  trlbf 

^tpakt  nothutff  tonecr n luff  fortes W  {14}  ;  and  that  "»///<'  were  on  earth  Up  woult/ 

>  o  jtrittt  at  uli''  (Heb.  viii.  4).    Canon  Knox  Little  talks  of  Christ's  absolutions* 

*tly  acts  :  they  belonged  on  the  contrarj-^  to  His  Divinity  (see Mark  ii*  7-12)  niid 

phrtii'  otfice  fconip.  f^am  xii.  I'd),     The  mbtakej§  of  the  Canon  in  thia  part  of  hL* 

I  V        *        uirc  a  torger  sjjace  to  refute  on©  by  one;  but  ChrL^t's  sole  ar.d  in- 

f\  ^(iTQtf)  Priesthood  began  at  the  A^ceneion  (Heb.  vi.  20,  v,  5  7). 

i   '  ,1  quotntion:^  are  often  extraordinary  in  their  irrelevance.  He 

at  ^  ;^  sense)  '*in  the  power  of  the  one  Priest,  and  with  the  con^ 

\^iiiy  vi  shuwing  ''  iprochiimingj  *'  Ilia  death,  the  one  sacrifice,  kc.'*  Yes,  but  that 

Ffl  Cor.  xi.  t2G)  iH  nut  addressed  to  '^  prie&ts  '*  at  ali^  but  to  loffmen — to  the  entire 

ih'uih  Chorch— who  ale  their  Eucharist  after  an  evening  meal 

VOL.  LXIV.  2  A 
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as  against  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  ?  '^  As  to  the 
Prayer-book,"  says  the  Canon — adopting  a  little  of  my  infallibility, 
but  in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence — "  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  (!).  The 
Eeformers  might  have  called  ministers  either  '  pastors/  or  '  ministers/ 
or  '  presbyters/  and  they  deliberately  would  not."  On  the  contrary, 
they  deliberately  and  incessantly  did  use  the  word  minister  (see 
even  Canons  32  and  76,  and  passrim) ;  and  if  they  did  not  use 
**  presbyter/'  it  was  perhaps  to  avoid  misleading  the  people  into  the 
notion  that  they  were  Presbyterians.*  But  I  quite  agree  with  Hooker 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  avoided  the  lesser  danger, 
instead  of  using  the  term,  which,  in  spite  of  all  their  teaching,  is 
perverted  to  imply  the  greater  error.  But,  says  the  Canon,  in  the 
title  of  Article  XXXII.  we  read  Dc  Conjugio  sacerdotnmy  and  he 
prints  it  in  capitals,  and  thinks  that  he  has  made  a  great  point.  He 
has  failed  to  see  the  elementary  fact  that  the  first  line  of  the  Article 
speaks  of  '*  bishops,  priests,  a)id  dcaconSy"  so  that  if  his  argument 
has  the  smallest  fraction  of  validity,  it  proves  that  every  deacon  also 
is  a  "  sacrificing  priest "  !  But  the  reference  to  the  word  is  not  to 
English  Presbyters  at  alL  If  they  had  been  referred  to  we  should 
have  had  ministroncm  as  in  the  heading  of  Article  XXXVLt 

''Had  the  Reformers  intended  to  abandon  the  idea,"  he  says, 
**  they  must  have  abandoned  the  word."  What,  then,  of  Christ  ? 
What  of  His  apostles  ?  They  undeniably  did  abandon  the  word.  They 
might  have  used  the  word  hieretis  again  and  again,  and  even  in 
speaking  and  writing  to  ministers  and  of  ministers  "  they  deliberately 
would  not."  In  the  same  way  *'  they  deliberately  would  not" — for 
they  never  once  do— call  the  Holy  Communion  "  a  sacrifice  "  any  more 
than  the  Prayer-book  does ;  and  they  never  once  call  the  Lord's 
Table  an  "altar." J 

Canon  Knox  Little  may  depend  upon  it  that  these  arguments  are 
transparently  clear,  and  that  he  cannot  escape  their  force.  Of  what 
I  said  about  Transubstantiation  he  has  little  to  say;§  and  as  he 
does  not  challenge  my  statement  as  to  the  clear  and  undoubted 
view  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  Christ's  Presence  in  the  con- 
secrated elements  at  the  Lord's  Supper  is  purely  spiritual,  and  solely 
in  the  heart  of  the  faithful    receiver,  and  only  received    by    faith, 

*  Yet  even  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  it  is  laid  down  that  "a  JPresbyt^r"  ia  te 
be  elected  Bishop. 

t  The  title  of  the  article  points  to  the  Romish  error  about  the  celibacy  of  their 
"priests.*'  Sec  '*The  Latin  Prayer-book  of  Charles  II.,"  by  Rev.  C.  Marshall,  p.  69.  K 
any  further  refutation  were  needed,  see  Bingham,  Antiq.,  bk.  xi.,  19,  §  16. 

X  Canon  Knox  Little  says  that  Holy  Table  **nieaM  the  same  thing  "  as  altar.  Kever- 
theless,  the  Privy  Council,  with  its  Archiepiscopal  and  Episcopal  assessors, pointed  out 
that  "  the  distinction  between  an  alt^r  and  a  '  Communion  Table '  is  essential  and 
deeply  founded  on  the  most  important  differences  in  matters  of  faith  between 
Protestants  and  Romanists."     (See  Brooke's  Priry  Council  JoumaU^  pp.  66,  126,  288.) 

§  '*  No  Ritualist  (I  will  venture  to  say)  believes  in  Transubstantiation,"  he  writes. 
In  my  letter  to  the  Guardian.  (Aug.  9)  I  have  shown  that  leading  RitualiBtfl  have  opmlj 
avowed  this  belief. 
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I  need  not  add  to  what  I  have   said   already.     As   Hooker   says, 

f*  The  real  presence  of  Christ's  most  blessed  Body  and  Blood  is  not  to 

sought  for  in  the   Sacrament,  bat  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the 

c^rament."     '*  Christ,"   says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  *' is  present  in 

the  Sacrament  to  our  spirits  only.      Chiist  is  present^  as  the  Spirit  of 

I  God  ia  present  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  by  blessing  and  grace/* 
(See  Articles  XXVIII.,  XXIX.,  XXXI.;  Declaration  at  the  end  of  the 
Communion  Service ;  the  Rnbric  in  the  Communion  for  the  Sick,  &c.) 
I  did  not  (as  Canon  Knox  Little  asserts)  charge  all  Ritualists  with 
mtldinff  the  doctrine  of  Tranaabstantiation,  but  I  said,  and  I  could 
■how  by  pages  of  extracts  from  their  writings,  that  they  use  language 
which  can  only  be  distinguished  firom  it  by  minute  theological  dis- 
tinctions and  intellectual  niceties  which  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of 
any  serious  man  to  follow,* 

7,  Lastly,  as  to  Auricular  Confession,  I  have  not  a  syllable  to  alter  ; 
and  nothing  that  the  Canon  says  remotely  touches  my  contention.! 
I  purposely  abstained  from  entering  upon,  I  barely  alluded  to,  the 
grossest  abuses  of  the  confessional.  TJsum  no7i  tollit  ahnsffa,  says  the 
Canon.  That  is  quite  true  of  sacred  things  which  Scripture  sanctions 
and  enjoins;  but  there  are  masses  of  overwhelming  evidence, 
famished  by  Romanists  themselves — and  adduced  from  every  age  and 
every  country,  since  the  Church  of  Rome  began  (in  the  thirteenth 
century)  t  to  insist  on  auricular  confession,  down  to  the  publication 
of  the  **  Priest  in  Absolution  *' — to  prove  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
use — as  it  is  unscriptural,  unprimitive,  uncatholic — so*  wherever  it 

tis  introduced,  has  been  accompanied,  as  I  believe  it  always  will  be 
accompanied,  by  the  deadliest  evils. §     I  do  not  know  whether  it  be 

•  **The  eliDplc  elements  which*  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  consecrated  in  and 
\>j  our  lA»rd"s  hQ.nfls.coHU  l>e  nothing  but  represent  at  we  s^  nfmboi^,  emblems,  of  His  body 
and  blood,"  .says  Dtan  Lidckll  f**Osf,  Univ.  Sermon,"  p.  Gi,  '*  were  made  first  vehicles 
tit  Dirinity,  and  then  Divinity  itiielf/* 
t  For  the  view*  of  the  Church  of  England  in  direct  reprobation  of  Auricular  Con- 
m\mu  »e<*  the  second  part  of  the  **  Homily  of  RepenUoce'  ('Homilies  and 
Qon»r  p.  576).  Hooker,  "Eccl,  Pol/*  vi.  4,  §6,  §  2  :  **  1  dare  affirm  that  for  many 
Ddr#d  year*  aftnr  Christ  the  Fathers  held  no  stioh  opinion.*'  See  Jer,  Taylor* 
here  he  speaks  of  it  as  false  and  bordcnsome,  dangerous  and 
other  of  our  greatest  divines. 

u  Council :  PJatma,  lit,  I'tip.Zepht/r.j  p.  25,  *'  It  is  a  metUaiTal, 

ftot  and  as  being  neither  acripturaJ  nor  primitive,  it  was  rejected 

ind  at  the  Reformation  "  (Burna,  •' EccL   Law,"  i.  p.  2*2).    •*  I 

f  l>ciie*<;K  you  ujake  your  confegsion  to  God.     I  do  not  bring  them  into  the  theatre 

*^i  thy  fellow-servant ff.'^  St  Chrvsostom,  Horn.  xrzj.  in  **r.p.  ad  Heb.,"  Horn*  iv., 

IM  lA^9aro,&c.   Sv  T  I  xviii,  3^  §  2  ;  Hooker's  "  EccL  Pol./'  vi.  4.  §  15.  The  ruK 

of  tbiiCbtircb  of  K'  >  confcaa  our  aina  to  God  onJy  ;  to  examine  onraelvet. 

^H^  ..   I  ..  —  f^^j^  i,|uim,»i  directors  (Dean  Hook). 

$  Lve  I  to  do  with  men  that  tfuy  &hould  hear  my  c on f essi on,  ai*  though  they 

heal   my  disease?^'  asks  St.  Augustine  (quoted  in  the  **  Homily  of 

For    the    doctrine  of  the  Church  of   England,  see    that   Homily 

.  looker'8  **  EccL  Pol./'  vL  4,  5,  C ;  Bishop  Hall,  "  Dissert,  against  Popery, ' 

IT-  Taylor's  "  Dissuasive  of  Popery/'  Workjs,   vi.  503,   Z»34   (''  Au- 

without   authority  from    God**);  Tillotson^s   '*  Sermons/^   Izxt. 

^  Knox  Little  calls  my  language  vehement ;  is  it  anything  like  so 

tib««ii«at  as  that  oaed  on   the  same  subject  by  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Archbisliop 

Magtt^  of  wbom  the  latter  calls  the  system  of  auricular  confeasion  "  an  outrage  on 

dtoetio  J  mad  common  sense '' } 
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witty  to  call  that  ministerial  method  of  helping  troabled  souls  which 
the  Church  of  England  does  allow,  "  the  conversational."  *  If  so,  let 
him  rejoice  in  his  wit,  undisturbed  by  any  *'  bullying  "  from  me, 
who  never  so  much  as  thought  of  him.  But  it  is  idle  to  quote  two 
texts  absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  subject.!  And  when  he  is  talking 
about  Transubstantiation,  is  it  honourable  to  insinuate  that  I  (of  all 
men !)  disbelieve  in  the  Incarnation  ?  As  to  the  third  text  about 
remitting  and  retaining  sins,  I  have  already  quoted  to  him  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  of  living  theologians,  and  I  could  quote 
many  more,  to  show  (1)  that  it  applies  not  to  priests  only,  but  to  all 
Christians ;  and  (2)  that  it  never  had,  or  could  have  had,  the  meaning 
which  he,  and  the  Ritualists  generally,  attach  to  it.  Scriptura  est 
scnsus  Scriptura:,  and  it  is  useless  to  quote  a  text  as  decisive  to 
those  who  have  proved  again  and  again  that  it  can  have  no  such 
meaning.} 

Canon  Knox  Little  ends  with  a  text  which  is  one  of  those 
heart-searching  exhortations  to  the  duty  of  Christian  love  of  which 
we  all  fall  infinitely  short,  and  with  which  all  the  rest  of  his 
paper  is  in  grievous  contrast.  The  soft  note  of  heavenly  music 
ill  accord  with  the  ''  harsh  chromatic  jars"  by  which  it  is  preceded. 
It  is  not  easy — it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  Christian  duties 
— ^to  reconcile  this  obligation  of  Christian  love  with  the  equally 
plain  duty  of  uncompromising  faithfulness.  In  default  of  other 
defenders  better  qualified,  I  have  tried  to  defend  what  I  believe  to 
be — and  have  from  early  boyhood  been  taught  by  High  Churchmen 
themselves  to  be — the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
least  worthy  ministers.  If  she  taught  the  doctrines  of  Sacerdotalism, 
of  Transubstantiation  (or  anything  at  all  akin  to  it),  of  unconditional 

*  Sec  Acts  of  the  Convocation  of  1562  I  think,  which,  after  directing  the  ministry 
of  God*s  word,  add,  *' What  priest  or  minister  soever,  under  colour  hereof,  shall  practise 
auricular  confession  shall  be  dejtosed  from  the  ministry.**  The  pretended  power  of 
absolution  (otherwise  than  declaratory  and  hypothetic)  is  often  baseil  on  the  form 
unhappily  permitted — unhappily,  because  capable  of  such  per\'ersion— in  our  Visitation 
of  the  Sick.  This  Romish  form  was  never  permitted  till  1215,  and  the  great  Cardinal 
Hugo,  William  of  Paris,  and  William  of  Auxerre  protested  against  it  as  false  in 
iloctrine  and  modem  in  form  {Aquinas,  "  De  Forma  Absolutionis  *').  Gerson  says 
that  **it  may  be  piously  understood  only  as  deprecatory"  (Canon  Jenkins,  **Hist.  of 
the  Confessional,"  p.  2{)), 

t  John  XX.  21  and  Matt,  xxviii.  20  (which  applies  to  all  Christians  alike,  not  to 
"  priosts*' alone;.  The  Greek  Church  **  has  neither  confes^sionals,  nor  casnists,  nor 
'•onventional  mortal  sins"  (GueltOe,  p.  198).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  confessional 
was  defended  out  of  the  forged  Epistles  of  Clement  and  the  forged  works  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopcigite.  Le  Plat,  "  Mon.  Cone.  Trid.,"  iv.  280,  310  (Canon  Jenkins,  I.e.). 

t  *'Nil  agit  exemplum  quod  litem  lite  resolvit."  The  Ritualists  might  apply  St. 
Jerome's  remark  to  this  passage,  as  well  as  to  others  :  "  Istum  locum  presbyteri 
....  non  intelligentcs  aliquid  sibi  do  Pharisseorum  sumunt  su)>crcilio  ....  quare 
tipud  Deum  non  senttntia  sacerdotum  sed  rerum  Veritas  quceratur.'*  '*Who  and  what 
are  you,"  asks  Tertullian,  **in  this  claim  to  forgive,  if  you  have  only  obtained  an 
oMice  of  teaching  ;  one  not  of  authority  but  of  ministration  ?  Domini  non  famuli  est 
jus  ct  arbitrium,  I>ei  non  sacerdotis''  [De  Pudidt.^  21).  Even  such  Romish  divines  as 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  St.  Bonaventura,  Cajetan,  Beatas  Rhenanns,  and 
many  more,  *'  consent  that  precisely  from  the  words  of  Christ  no  necessity  of  con- 
fession to  a  priest  can  be  concluded."  And  Scotus  says  of  the  text,  **  JToc  rerhum  mm 
est  prmcisum  "  ( Jer.  Taylor,  vi.  507). 
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priestly  absolution^  and  of  the  duty  of  auricular  confession,  I  for  one 
would  leave  her  communion  to-morrow,  and  in  leaving  it  would 
shake  the  dust  from  off  my  feet.  I  am  convinced  that,  so  far 
from  holding  these  doctrines,  she  has  done  her  utmost  to  repudiate 
them.  In  maintaining  what  I  believe  to  be  her  principles,  whicli 
I  only  do  because  I  am  constrained  to  do  so  by  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  duty,  I  have  not  consciously  overstepped  the  limits  of  justifiable 
earnestness.  With  no  one  of  my  brethren  individually  have  I, 
or  will  I  have,  the  smallest  quarrel.  I  have  been  compelled 
to  speak  by  the  sense  of  duty  and  by  the  love  of  truth  as  I 
see  it.  If  any  one  tries  to  answer  the  many  wholly  unanswered 
arguments  of  this  and  my  former  papers,  I  trust  it  will  be  some  one 
better  equipped  than  Canon  Knox  Little,  and  some  one  who  will 
write  in  a  nobler  tone.  For  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  remember  on 
our  knees  that,  neither  as  Ritualists  nor  as  Evangelicals,  neither  as 
Episcopalians  nor  as  Dissenters,  but  only  as  good  men  and  men 
who  love  even  our  enemies,  shall  we  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Christ's  parable  teaches  us  that  the  hunted  and  hated  Samaritan  may 
be  a  truer  *'  Churchman  " — in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  has 
the  least  value — a  truer  child  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  because  a 
better  and  a  holier  man — ^than  either  the  Levite  or  the  Priest. 

F.  W.  Farrar. 


JOURNALISM    AS    A   PROFESSION 
FOR  WOMEN. 


IS  journalism  a  profession  for  women?  Is  it  suited  to  them? 
Does  it  offer  a  good  market  for  the  kind  of  literary  wares 
which  clever  women,  having  thoroughly  sane  heads  and  the  pens  of 
ready  writers,  are  best  qualified  to  offer  ?  Are  the  conditions  of 
journalistic  life  straining  to  the  strong  and  overstraining  to  the  weak  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  women  write  well  It  may  be  said 
that  when  they  are  able  to  write  they  have,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
men,  the  faculty  for  throwing  life  into  what  emanates  from  their 
pen.  Second  and  third  rate  women  writers  in  the  ^  past  have  shown 
faults  of  taste  and  of  judgment,  and  the  cramped  thought  and  feeble- 
ness which  come  of  a  narrow  range  of  personal  experience.  Bat 
there  are  few  of  them  that  can  be  ranged  among  the  '^  dryasdosts." 
Well,  dryasdust  writers  are  those,  of  all  others,  whom  the  Editor 
should  keep  out  of  his  newspaper.  The  more  the  columns  glow  with 
life  the  better  it  will  please  the  public,  life  being  always  fall  of 
fascination  in  art,  literary,  pictorial,  or  other.  Even  the  calm  of 
sculptural  art  must  give  the  idea  of  life,  and  plenty  of  it,  held  in 
reserve.  Who  would  not  prefer  an  awkwardly  drawn  painting, 
brimful  of  life,  to  the  most  correctly  drawn  composition  without  it  ? 
I  was  looking  up^  in  the  British  Museum  this  summer,  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  a  very  great  event,  which  was  one  to  give  the  widest 
scope  to  the  imagination,  the  opening  of  the  first  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion in  Hyde  Park.  Well,  life  and  colour  were  dreadfully  deficient. 
Most  of  the  reports  that  I  came  across  were  commonplace,  conven- 
tional, and  the  style  in  many  instances  slipslop  and  sprawling.  No 
sight-power  of  any  consequence  was  brought  to  bear  on  a  scene  that 
must  have  been  exhilarating  in  its  brilliant  novelty,  and  one  to  make 
a  high-strung  spectator  tingle  from  head  to  foot.     I  looked  in  vain 
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for  a  few  lines  that  would  call  out  of  the  past  any  one  of  the  different 
Lillustrioua  personages  who  figured  in  the  pageant  and  set  her  (for 
f »  woman  had  the  first  part  to  play  on  that  occasion)  or  him  before 
me  as  she  or  he  then  appeared  to  the  glad  multitude.  The  Queen's 
ief€«  were  welling  over  with  tears,  I  had  been  told  by  one  who  was 
F&ear  her.  But  this  evidence  of  heartfelt  joy  eecaped  the  observation 
of  the  press.  Methought,  in  turning  over  the  tiles,  what  a  pity  that 
[Mrs,  Carlyle  and  Charlotte  Bronti^  had  not  been  found  out,  and 
annssioned  by  the  Times  and  some  other  big  newspaper  to  describe 
Hyde  f'ai'k  function,  at  which  the  glow  of  hope  and  enthusiasm 
[brightened  thoasands  of  faces,  and  none  more  than  that  of  the 
I  Sovereign,  which  has  since  taken  an  expression  of  settled  gloom!  I 
[next  turned  over  another  set  of  files,  to  see  how  the  wedding  of  the 
fPrince  of  Wales  was  treated.  There  was  an  improvement,  and  I  fell 
on  a  masterpiece  by  Sala,  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  daw  in  a 
I  belfry  looking  down  on  the  high  and  mighty  personages  forming  the 
[bridal  pai'ty.  He  caught  up  the  spirit  of  the  scene  and  conveyed  it 
I  with  magical  art  to  the  reader.  All  the  same,  I  should  have  Uked 
I  to  find  a  sketch  from,  say,  the  vivid,  rattling  pen  of  Miss  Braddon. 
[She  had  written  several  books  in  1863.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  an\ 
fone  in  tjie  neighbourhood  of  Fleet  Street  to  tell  her  off  for  brilliant 
^sketch  work  at  the  Hoyal  wedding. 

I  am  going  to  seek  for  an  instance   of  the    feminine  capacity  for 
lalistic  work  in  a  book — **  Uncle   Tom*s   Cabin** — the   greatest 
^ry  bit  that  ever  was  made,  and  the  most  stupendous  in  its  con- 
seqaences.     Deep  answered  to  deep  when  Mra.  Stowe  responded  with 
her  pen  to  the  platform  eloquence  of  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  the  Quaker  saint,  Lucretia  Mott.  Her  Ijook  was  journalism  in  this 
way.     The  author  was  inspired,  as  she  waa  writing  it,  by  events  that 
L-were  simultaneously  going  forward.      Indeed,  the  raw  material  was 
newspaper  paragraphs  of  platform  denunciation  of  cruelties  to  run- 
away slaves,  of  the  truckling  of  the  Northern  States  to  the  planters, 
lof  slave  auctions,  slave  flogging,  and  the  arbitrary  breaking  up  for 
le  market  of  slave  families.      I    heard   Mrs.    Stowe   say  that  the 
newspapers  kept  her  heart  breaking  and  her  blood  boiling  whUst  she 
W7ole«     She  wrote  because  asked  to  give  her  impressions  on  slavery 
^to  an  obscure  New  England  paper.     She  aimed  as  if  she  were  doing 
leading  article  for  an  immediate  effect,  and  she  produced  it. .   A 
of  articles  was  looked  for,  but  she  gave  a  serial  novel  which  set 
I  hearts  throbbing  in  unison  with  her  own  all  over  the  Northern  States 
America  and   everywhere  in    Europe,   including     Russia,  where, 
^Uncle  Tom's   Cabin*'   carried    away   the   Grand    Duchess 
the  late  C:&arina,  serf  emancipation  preceded  slave  libera- 
lioo  in  the  United  States. 

Joumalism  in  Paris  is  well-'nigh  closed  against  women.     This  is 
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partly  due  to  the  pest  of  gallantry  and  to  the  narrow  ideas  of  the 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes  about  woman's  place  in  society.  The 
Socialist  Prudhon  may  be  said  to  have  condensed  these  ideas  when 
he  formulated  his  sweeping  axiom  that  women  who  were  not  born  to 
fortune  had  no  alternative  between  setting  up  as  professionally  pretty 
or  being  mere  housewifely  drudges.  He  overlooked,  of  course,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  women  engaged  in  handicrafts  and  in  business. 
Still,  if  bourgeois  conventionalities  and  a  low  standard  of  social  ethics 
in  regard  to  women  have  made  for  excluding  them  from  the  press, 
there  have  been  Frenchwomen  at  the  top  of  the  journalistic  profession. 
Madame  Emile  de  Girardin  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  Journal ; 
for  what  else  was  her  feuiUctoji  signed  '*  Vicomte.de  Launay,"  which 
made  the  fortune  of  La  Presse  ?  She  had  to  live  what  she  wrote — 
the  most  wearing  journalism  of  all. 

There  never  was  a  quicker,  a  more  exact,  punctual  and  indefatigable 
parliamentary  reporter  than  Madame  Claude  Vignon,  who  for  six  years 
sent  a  descriptive  report  of  the  sittings  of  the  Versailles  National 
Assembly  to  the  Inddjpendance  Edge.  That  unfettered  Parliament  sat 
in  the  Palace  Theatre,  and  the  Speaker  allowed  Madame  Claude 
Vignon  a  front  seat  in  the  stage  box.  She  wrote  in  pencil  and  in 
long  hand  on  small  square  sheets  of  whitey-brown  paper,  which  she 
thrust,  unfolded,  into  a  printed  envelope  to  post  at  the  railway  ter- 
minus when  she  returned  after  the  close  of  each  sitting  to  Paris. 
She  hardly  ever  missed  a  point,  and  her  style  was  as  finished  as  if 
she  had  carefully  corrected  and  re-written  her  report.  Her  pen  also 
iwcm^^^  fruUlctons  to  Le  Temps  and  Le  Monitcur,  A  man's  work  is 
over  the  moment  he  gets  from  the  professional  grind.  A  woman's 
never  is.  Madame  Claude  Vignon  was  not  rich  enough  to  order 
clothes  of  the  great  dressmakers,  and  she  knew  that  the  gloss  of 
elegance  was  an  Open  sesame  to  many  places  to  which  she  wanted 
access  as  a  parliamentary  descriptive  reporter,  but  which,  if  she  did 
not  sacrifice  to  fashion,  would  remain  closed  against  her.  Helped  by 
her  maid,  she  furbished  up  worn  dresses  and  made  new  ones.  She 
often  ran  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  some  dainty  dish.  In  the  par- 
liamentary holidays  she  worked  at  sculpture,  which  she  had,  when 
younger,  studied  professionally.  Her  excellence  as  a  sculptor  led 
the  Town  Council  of  Paris  to  give  her  orders  for  a  design  for  a  public 
fountain  and  for  portrait  busts  and  decorations  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
She  was  a  handsome  woman  and  must  have  had  a  constitution  of  iron. 
But  it  was  not  hard  work  that  killed  her.  Successful  ambition  did 
not  give  what  she  had  hoped  for,  and  when  she  attained  what  she 
had  long  striven  after,  disappointments  and  vexations  crowded  on 
her  and  poisoned  her  life  and  blood.  She  wanted  the  high-strung 
soul  and  moral  health  which  kept  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  young  until 
she  was  long  past  seventy. 
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Another  eminent  presswomaii,  to  judge  of  her  from  the   profes- 

ional   staudpoiDt,  is    St'verine,     I   haye   no   idea  what  her  maiden 

am©  or  socccsfiive  matrimonial   Bumames  were.     She  signs  herself 

**  S^?erine "      in    her    private     notes     and      newspaper     articles  — 

S^rarioe  merely.     Her   friends  and  acquaintances  speak  of  her   as 

S»'vprine  and   address    her   by  that  name,  dropping  the  *^  lladame,** 

Severine  was  married,  as  French  girls  of  good   position  and  means 

nerally  are.      Her  first  marriage  took  place  when  France  was  in  a 

state  of  universal  convolaion.     The  man  to  whom  she  was  mated  was 

»  pedant  and   had  exaggerated  notions  about  the  duties  of  wives   to 

eir  husbands.     He  was  blind  to  the  converse  side  of  the  question, 

Srverine  was  open-hearted,  shrewd,  and  had  a  touch  of  humour  which 

she  lirought   into  play   in   suggesting  that  she   too   had  rights.      In 

the  tempest  of  the  Commune  her  pitiful  heart  threw  her  on  the  side 

of  the  vanqnished  insurgents.      This  led  to  domestic  bickerings  and  a 

separation.   The  husband  had,  in  law,  all  the  rights,  and  was  niaster  of 

her  property.      She  then  became  the  secretary  of  an  ill-conditioned, 

H  penniless  Cottimunist  of  genius,  Jules  Vallt'S.     He  had,  save  for  her» 

^Llhe  temper  of  a  disagreeable  cur,  and  his  bite  was  infinitaly  worse 

^■llili  bis  bark.      He  was  founder  and  editor  of  a  Red  Journal — le  Cri 

^mifu    I'luplc.      Challenges    and    citations    before    Correctional    judges 

Vtminf^d  down  un  the  editor, who  aimed  at  renovating  the  world  by  stirring 

op  the  working  classes  to  revolt.    He  was  a  writer  of  rare  originality, 

and,  without  Carlyle's  moral  backbone  and  with  more  tenderness  for 

k women,  was   a  French    Carlyle.     When  too  ill  himself  to  write,  he 
dictated  to  S^verine,     She  corrected  his  proofs  and  was  the  "  reader  '* 
at  the  oflSce  of   TIk   Peoples  Cry,      Severine,  mastering  out  of  sheer 
kindness  the  mannerisms  of  Jules  Vallt^s*  style,  wrote  articles  over  his 
signature  when  he  grew  too  ill  with  consumption  to  dictate.      She 
Kept  the  Cri  (hi  Ptuplc  resonant.      Vallt^s  died,  and  she  was  chief 
tnonrner  at  his  funeral,  and  was  left  by  him  in  sole  management  of 
be  joumaL     The  wrangles  of  the  men  around  her  and  their  jealousy 
finding  that  her  voice  fell  pleasantly  on  the  ears  of  Paris  obliged 
ber  to  give  up  editorship. 
There  has  been   George    Sandlsm  in   her  Ufe.     But  as   she  is  not 
1,  and  lives   in  a  country  in  which  divorce  is  made  easy,  she 
preach    crusades  against  marriage.     Though   neither  coarse 
:iior  vulgar,  she  is  perhaps  Bohemian,  but  better  than  the  set  in  which 
^6  lives.      Certainly  no    writer    is  now   so  much  in   request  on  the 
j'aria  press.     She  is    prized  for  originality,  a    sweet   vein  of  senti- 
msnt,  bright    touches  of  humour  and   kindliness.     Coming  after — I 
Upeak  figurative]}^  and  literally — all  the  vitriol  throwiug  and  duelling 
^nf  the  last  twenty  years,  S(!Terine*s  genial  feeling  soothes  and  refreshes, 
^■KTith  this,  she  has  the  sense  of  colour,  which   she  brings  to  bear  on 
^der  presa  work,  and  being  as  she  is  an  artist,  the  language  that  she 
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uses  oorresponds  beautifully  with  the  subject.  Her  brethren  of  the 
pen  are  frantically  jealous  of  her  success  and  have  obliged  her  to 
name  a  duelling  confrhc  to  answer  for  her  with  sword  or  pistol 
should  she  let  drop  words  that  might  afford  them  occasion  to  pick  a 
quarrel.  A  condition  on  which  she  entered  the  staff  of  Lt  Journal 
was  the  signing  by  this  fighting  partner  of  an  engagement  to  be 
answerable  for  her  articles  to  any  persons  whom  she  might  offend 
in  them.  There  is  talk  amongst  the  envious  ones  of  combining  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  competition  of  S6verine.  Not  that 
they  can  complain  of  her  bringing  down  the  market,  few  press 
writers  being  now  so  well  paid.  What  they  object  to  is  the  con- 
stant employment  she  has  on  so  many  papers,  and  the  leading  column 
being  always  given  to  her.  It  would  be  useless  to  try  and  give  a 
specimen  of  her  style  in  English,  for  depending  as  much  on  the 
sound  as  on  the  sense  of  the  words  for  its  effect,  it  is  untranslatable. 
Her  forte  lies  in  awaking  generous  impulse,  and  thus  unloosing 
the  purse-strings  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  beaten  ones  of  civili- 
sation. This  woman's  articles  are  often  charity  sermons,  brimful  of 
sincere  emotion.  I  should  say  that  she  furnishes  ten  columns  a  week 
of  matter  to  the  Paris  press,  and  I  believe  that  she  writes  a  good  deal  for 
the  provinces.  The  papers  to  which  she  most  frequently  contributes 
are  the  Figaro^  Le  Gutdois,  Z*£clair,  IJtlcho  de  Paris,  and  Le  Jmimal^ 
and  in  all  she  writes  above  her  own  signature.  Though  often  afflicted 
by  the  spite  of  her  masculine  rivals,  her  temper  keeps  sunny  and  her 
health  good.  Her  face  easily  lights  up  into  smiles  and  laughter,  apd 
the  tear-fountain  is  near  her  eyes.  Severine,  as  she  now  is,  may  be 
counted  a  product  of  the  events  of  1870-71  and  the  six  succeeding 
years.  I  know  no  better  example  of  the  suitableness  of  press  work 
to  women.  She  is  always  '^  on  the  nail/'  and  a  finished  craftswoman, 
and  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  bearings  of  a  subject.  Her  judgment 
may  not  be  always  sound,  but  it  is  unsophisticated,  and  her  sincerity 
is  beyond  doubt. 

Journalism  seems  the  easiest  of  professions,  and  a  rush  is  made 
towards  it  for  this  reason.  This  leads  to  overcrowding  in  the  lower 
branches,  and  poor  and  precarious  wages.  There  are  people  who 
think  that  press  work  must  be  as  easy  as  chopping  sticks  for  fire- 
wood. I  often  receive  applications  from  relatives  of  persons  who 
may  be  classed  as  failures  to  try  and  get  some  ''  light  newspaper 
work  "  for  them.  There  is  no  such  thing,  so  far  as  I  know.  All 
newspaper  work  puts  strain  on  the  worker.  What  appear  to  outsiders 
the  light  wares  of  the  press  are  the  ones  that  take  most  out  of  the 
contributors  who  furnish  them.  That  haste,  which  is  an  inevitable 
condition  of  press  work,  makes  one  feel  each  time  one  has  got 
through  an  arduous  task  (and  such  tasks  are  more  the  rule  than  the 
exception)  like  a  horse  that  has  just  done  a  forty-mile  gallop  at  a 
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[fiingle  heat.      Press   work  taxea  so  heavily  ona'a  vitality  that  only 
bose  who  have  great  reserves  of  nervous  force  can  stand  it.     One 
aust  be  always  w^orking  to  keep  the  source  of  production  full  and 
[in  good  order.     When  others  at  places  of  festivity  are  simply  amna- 
ag    themselves,     the     journalist     is     consciously     observiug    and 
[lentally  trying  verbal  effects.     He  has  to  make  his  studies  then  and 
there,  if  he  wants  to  be  well  inspired  when  the  time  comes  to  record 
his  impressions.      Otherwise,  what  he  may  do  will  smell  of  the  lamp^ 
and   certainly    will    not   have  the  eajse   of  an    old   shoe.      The   0rst 
requirement  then   is    health    and    a   rich    reserve    of    strength.     I 
doQ*t    mean   the   strength   of    the- railway-porter,    but   the    vitality 
which   enables  one    to    recoup    rapidly    after    an    exhausting    bout 
of    work.      Women    of    good    constitutions    are    more    elastic    in 
recovering   than  men.      Bat  elasticity  is  not   enouy^h.     There  must 
be  staying  power.      It  won't  do  to  suffer  from  headacheSj  or  to  feel 
easily  exhausted.     Eager  competition  between   pressmen  and  press- 
women,  the  more  eager  competition  among  newspapers,  and  the  yet 
greater  competition  for  space  among  telegrams  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  leave  no  room  in  the  daily  press  for  the  aick  and 
ailing.     The  stime  fatalities  weigh  on  the  weekly  pressi,     How  often 
have  I  not  written  for  some  weekly  paper  an  article  a  few  dajrs  in 
advance,  so  as  to  carefully  prune  and  polish.     Before  it  was  sent,  and 
sometimes  after,  some  thunderingly  big  event  burst  on  the  world,  and 
as  the  public  could  think  of  nothing  else,  I  had  at  once  to  turn  round 
to  hunt  this  hare.     The  hare  that  was  already  caught  might  or  might 
not  be  one  to  stand  over  ;  if  not  the  labour  bestowed  on  it  was  in  vaiu. 
For  the  great  newspapers  one  must  generally  work  at  night,  and 
not  always  at  regular  hours,  which  makes  things  harder ,  the  brain 
giving  out  ideas  more  easily  at  the  time  when  it  is  accustomed  to 
make  a  long  eilbrt^  just  as  the  digestive  organs  accomplish  best  their 
functions  at  the  usual  hours  for  meals.      Night  work  is  generiUly  got 
^Uhrou^^h  in  a  state  approaching  to  brain-fever.     The  head  must  none 
^fthe  less  keep  sane.     It  is  agonising  when  the  mental  faculties  are 
^HbizB  over-stimulated  and  the  time  running  on  so  fast  that  one  hardly 
^KnowB   what  h  flowing  from  one's  pen.      One  is  in  despair  as  one 
^^Lraws  towards  the  close,    and  would  give  the  world  to  be  able  to 
^Bdgin  again.      But  the  printers  are  waiting  for  the  copy,  and  it  most 
^Be  flung  to  them  either  to  sink  or  swim.      Writing  or  telegraphing 
^^rom  abroad,  one  does  not  see  one  s  proofs.     When  I  was  more  of  a 
novice  I  used  to  spend   wretched   hours  between   the  moment  the 
hurried  article  was  sent  off  and  that  of  its  return  in  print.      What 
gladneiiis  was  felt  on  Ending  it  had  the  honours  of  a  screaming  header 
of  leaded  type,   and   of   flattering   comment  in  a  leading  article   or 
i     sammary  of  news.      I  V>elieve  not  on  those  who  preach  that  if  the  in- 
duoement  of   making  millions  were  not  held  out   to  human  beingSi 
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the  world  would  be  suffered  to  run  to  seed !  The  sudden  possession 
of  all  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  England  could  never  have  been  so 
gladdening  as  this  little  pat-on-the-head  after  the  depression  attendant 
on  the  race  against  time  just  described. 

Shorthand  is  a  useful  accomplishment  to  pressmen  and  presswomen, 
and  an  indispensable  one  to  those  engaged  in  secretary's  work.  Bnt 
it  seems  to  me  that  its  day  in  the  other  departments  of  newspaper 
work  is  declining.  The  custom  must  be  abandoned  of  filling  columns 
with  dull  speeches,  in  which  the  speaker  talks  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment  than  of  clear,  frank  statement.  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  the  verbatim  report  only  kept  on  in  the  columns  devoted  to 
law  intelligence,  and  then,  in  exceptionally  sensational  cases.  The 
dictated  articles  and  news-letters  are  also  likely  to  die  out,  they  being 
as  heavy  reading  as  most  political  speeches.  I  can  always  tell  a 
dictated  article  by  its  wordiness  and  lax  manner.  But  if  I  am 
not  sure  that  young  girls  who  think  of  seeking  for  press  vork  should 
devote  much  time  to  shorthand,  I  should  say  to  them  all^  l.eam  type- 
writing. There  is  no  better  friend  to  the  journalist  and  the  eye-worn 
printer  than  the  type-writer,  which  is  invaluable  to  those  who  have 
few  opportunities  to  correct  their  proofs.  More  type-writers  and 
fewer  pianos !  The  noise  at  first  is  distressing,  but  one  gets  used  to 
it.  Besides,  working  in  noisy  places  is  so  often  the  lot  of  the 
journalist,  that  he  or  she  must  learn  to  be  deaf  to  all  that  is  not 
good  to  hear. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  mother  from  whom  I  had  a  letter  ''  What 
is  the  best  preparation  for  a  girl  wishing  to  make  a  figure  as  a 
journalist  ?  "  Pulling  down  her  conceit  first  of  all.  It  is  presump- 
tuous in  any  novice  to  expect  to  make  a  figure  at  anything. 
Presently  I  hope  to  say  something  about  the  moral  requirements  of 
the  profession,  meanwhile  I  will  glance  at  the  educational  ones.  It 
is  essential  that  habits  of  close  observation  and  of  punctuality  in 
fulfilling  engagements  be  formed.  If  the  journalist  has  often  to  keep 
irregular  hours  he  must  take  care  not  to  oblige  others  to  keep  them, 
and  above  all  to  be  in  time  for  the  printers.  An  appetite  for  books 
is  also  to  be  cultivated.  I  have  heard  it  said  :  ''  But  life  is  not  long 
enough  for  book- reading."  It  can  never  be  too  short  for  converse 
with  those  silent  friends.  The  wider  my  range  of  life,  the  more 
pleasure  and  profit  I  take  in  books.  They  soothe,  support  and  foster 
reflection,  without  which  perception  would  be  barren.  Books  deepen 
one's  nature  by  strengthening  the  subjective  part  which  is  the  mother 
of  imagination  and  of  emotion.  There  is  no  communicative  power  in 
a  purely  objective  writer.  Recollect  that  there  were  few  great 
writers  who  were  not  in  youth  omnivorous  readers.  All  the  feminine 
classic  writers  certainly  were,  from  Madame  de  S6vigne  to  George 
Eliot. 


Gambetta,  who  was  favourable  to  equal  rights,   was  chatting  with 

me  one  evening  on  this  subject*      He  spoke  of  the  (Catholic  Church 

as  being  iu  the  way  of  the  movement  to  allow  women   to  evolve  in 

freedom,  forgetting  that  in  Protestant  Germany  they  are  relegated 

I  to  the  position  of  household  drudges.      His  mother,   he  said,  was  a 

woman  of  a  really  great   mind  and  the   most   warm-hearted   person 

,  that  he  knew.      Her  sympathy  and  perspicacity  divined  in   him  an 

^ orator,  who  was  too  good  for  the  business  of  a  country  grocery^  to 

Iwhich  his  father  condemned  him.   He  then  spoke  of  feminine  writers, 

which  brought  him  to   Madame  de  Sevigne   and   Madame  de  Stiiel. 

I  Gambetta  said  of  the  former: 

•*lt  WHS  ahe,  in  her^  Lettei-s' to  her  daughter,  which  wei-e  news-letbers 
I  for  the  amusement  of  her  aiul  her  neighbours  in  Provence,  who  waii  the 
iter  of  the  joumaL  Madaifiie  de  Stiiel  ought  to  have  been  a  journuUst, 
Ifor  she  always  wrote  best  when  moved  by  some  public  event  to  take  up  her 
kf»eu.  She  was  always  receiving  in  dew  what  she  gave  back  in  rain,  unless 
[when  in  exile,  when  her  genius  flagged  and  she  pniduced  two  dull  rhetorical 
oika,  •  Corinne '  and  *  Delphine/  Whatever  she  left  ahuut  the  French 
[Kevolution,  of  which  .she  was  a  witness,  is  immortsih" 

Madame  de  Sevigne  was  an  orphan  and    an  only  child,  and  received  a 

{clasy<;iciil  education  from  her  rmele,  the  Abbe  de  UouIuagoK.     She    read  for 

uius^euient  Virgil  in  Latin,  Cervantes  in  Spanish,  and  Tajiso  and    Dante  in 

IlifiUnn.    Did  you  ever  know  of  a  dLstinguished  wonian  who  was  not  «tudiou8 

lanii  fond  of  reading  I  *' 

The  great  Hchool  for  the  journalist,  man  or  woman,  is   life,  and  the 
L  great  secret  of  success  pegging  away*      Nothing  that  it  concerns  the 
world  to  know  of  should  be   rejected  as  common  or  unclean.     The 

Ipbitoaophy  of  what  that  voice  said  in  the  vision  of  Simon  Peter  has 
been  overlooked.      As  there  should  be  no  weed  for  the  botanist,  no 
dirt  for  the  chemist,  so  there  should  be  nothing  common  nor  unclean 
for  the  journalist.     The  woman  journalist  should  not  seek,  any  more 
than  the  nian,  to  be  on  the  crests  of  high  waves,  but  to  be  ready  for 
Ihem,  and,  when  caught  up  on  them,  to  trust  to  their  landing  her  on 
liigh  ground*     One  sex  is  just  as  well  adapted  for  these  high  crests 
as  the  other.      Every  virtue  that  becomes  a  man  becomes  a  woman 
pet  more.      Presence  of  mind  and  courage  may  be  needful  qualities  in 
aps  and  downs  of  a  press  career.      The  woman  who  writes  this 
iper  had  to  sei-ve  her  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  most  furious  war 
of  modern  times.      Battles,  barricades^  bombardments  were  so 
liliar  as  to  cease  to  frighten.     The  noise  of  cannonading  klled  to 
tleep  at  night,  and  the  cessation  of  it  kept  awake.     Her  lodgings 
rere  occasionally  on  Ihe   cold   flags  of  country  inns ;  and,   as  for 
'entertainment/*   there  could   be  no    regular   meals,  and  often   no 
aeals  at  all.     These  dangers  and  hardships  were  the  best  possible 
training   for  subsequent   duties.     One    was    deconventionalised   and 
thrown  ba^k  on  first  principles.     Having  gone  through  such  a  school, 
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she  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  her  life  in  her  hand  and  walking  alone 
from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other  during  the  throes  of  the  Commune, 
to  meet  her  husband  ooming  from  Versailles,  and  be  with  him  should 
he  be  arrested  as  a  spy.  The  instinct  of  fear  grew  so  blunted  that 
she  really  deserved  no  credit  for  acting  bravely,  and  having  her  wits 
about  her  on  finding  herself  in  anxious  emergencies. 

It  is  impossible  to  emphasise  too  strongly  the  practical  usefulness 
of  cultivating  the  moral  qualities — ethic  feeling  (which  should  not  be 
demonstrative)  and  moral  sense  to  prolong  into  old  age  bodily  and 
mental  vigour.  The  address  and  knack  which  lighten  labour  are 
certainly  to  be  sought  after ;  and  in  youth  the  rein  is  to  be  given  to 
the  passion  for  perfect  literary  form.  But  moral  strength  is  the  life 
of  life.  A  great  soul  lifts  one  above  all  that  is  mean  and  paltry,  and 
carries  one  through  crushing  difficulties,  uncrushed.  Talent  without 
soul  and  moral  power  is  the  organ  without  bellows,  the  artificial 
flower  as  compared  to  the  natural  one.  Adaptability  is  an  ever 
necessary  quality  for  the  journalist.  The  best  way  to  acquire  it  is  to 
become  at  all  times  a  slave  to  duty,  which  in  principle  is  immutable,  but 
the  application  of  which  is  continually  varying.  When  one  arranges 
for  one's  inner  life  to  pivot  between  the  present  moment  and  eternity, 
one  retains  the  practical  sense  without  which  this  world  would  not  be 
a  good  school,  and  one  ceases  to  worry  about  to-morrow.  Nor  does 
one  trouble  oneself  about  the  toys  of  grown-up  children.  This  makes 
concession  on  triffing  points  so  easy,  and  helps  one  to  reserve  one's 
powder  and  shot  for  the  slaying  of  giants.  Nothing  makes  social 
relations  smoother  than  this  amiable  pliancy  growing  out  of  the  rook 
of  principle.  If  it  develop  into  a  second  nature  and  have  the  graoe 
of  whatsoever  is  natural,  it  opens  the  gates  in  all  directions.  What 
can  be  of  more  use  to  the  journalist,  whose  studio  ought  to  be  the 
wide  world,  and  who  cannot  too  much  realise  that  the  larger  the 
range  of  thought,  feeling,  and  vision,  the  better  the  style. 

The  rewards  the  press  afibrds  to  clever  women  who  accept  its 
unyieldingly  hard  conditions  are,  in  regard  to  salary,  handsome.  The 
enduring  ones  must  reap  the  best  rewards,  unless  in  the  veiy 
exceptional  cases  of  those  who  can  at  the  outset  bum  the  Thames. 
And  they  are  pretty  sure  to  retrograde  in  incendiary  ability,  because 
the  stem  pressure  has  not  been  put  upon  them.  There  are  rewards, 
and  among  the  best,  that  cannot  be  appraised  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence.  One  is  often  thrown  among  interesting  people  if  one's  manners 
are  good,  and  one's  life  estimable.  One  has  near  views  of  the  pomps 
and  pageantries  of  the  great  world,  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day;  and 
one's  brain,  in  the  long  run,  becomes  a  bulky  volume  in  the  history  of 
one's  times. 

A  press  life  need  not  disqualify  a  woman  for  home  life.  But  ahe 
ought  to  have  a  good  housekeeper,  and  will  have  to  send  her  children 
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to  school.     The  most  busy  press  woman  that  I  know,  Mrs*  Margaret 
Sullivan,   of  Chicago^  has   no   children*     Mrs.  Frederika  Macdouald 
gets  through  a  good  deal  of  press  work,  though  not  in  the  daily  paper 
millf  withont  a   housekeeper,  and   has   a   charming  house  which  is 
enlivened  by  three  well-bronght-np   and  highly  educated  children. 
The  woman  journalist  who  is  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  has  a  reward 
cf  indescribable  sw^tnesa  in  the  hours  of  rest  she  can  steal  from 
work.      Her  companionship  with  her  husband,    when  she  is  of   his 
profession,    and   shares  his  worries,  is  heavenly.     If   his  sorrows  are 
hers,   so  are  all  his  joys.       I  was  oftened    frightened  at  my    own 
happiness,   in    the   short   spans  of   repose  and  quiet  companionship 
rhich  were   among  the  recompenses  of  an  arduous  career.     A  day 
the    country   was  as   a   vista  opened    on    Paradise.       To     give 
an     idea    of   the    strain    which    preceded    such    relaxation     I    am 
-induced  to  put  myself  forward  for  a  few   moments.     On  the  occasion 
the  Shah's  first  visit  to  France,  I  was  commissioned,  he  being 
"then  a  novelty  and   the  object  of  general  curiosity  and  interest,  to 
^chronicle    the  fiks   that  were  to    be    given    in    his    honour.       An 
^U)rleanist  Government  was  then  in  power.     To  reconcile  the  people  of 
^^^D^aris  to  the  idea  of  royalty,  these  festivities  were  to  be  of  surpasa- 
^^■mg  splendour,  and  to  wind  up  with  a  garden-party  at  Versailles  and 
Hft  soiree  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign   Aifairs.     This  meant  a    heavy 
day  for  the  press  people  who  were  invited,  and  dressing,  and  compli- 
cated hair-dro3sing,  twice  for  the  lady  correspondent.     There  was  not 
im  instant  for  writing  before  the  soiree,  which  was  not  over  before 
midnight.     Fatigue,    utter    and   crushing,    then    overtook    me.     A 
^^bort  snatch  of  sleep  was  obtained  in  the  carriage  going  home.      But 
^^pfc  was  not  enough.     Brain  and  body  called  out  for  a  couple  of  hours 
'      dumber  in  a  comfortable  bed*      It  was   arranged  to  call  me  at  two 
in  the  morning ;  when  I  was  able  to  start  up  fresh    and  fit.      The 
pen  ran  forward  on  the  paper  as  if  of  itself.      Sentences  fell  from  it 
in  the  right  form.     Gleams  of  mirth  shot  through  them.     A    mes- 
senger was  to  come  at  six   sharp  to  take  what  was  being  written  to 
tbe  post,  for  special  wires  were  then  in  then-  infancy.     By  that  hour 
all  was  done,   and  the  copy  in  an  envelope.     As  luck  would  have  it 
the  day  that  had   just  dawned    was  Saturday,    which,    no   Sunday 
papers  coming  out  in  London  was  a  holiday  for  Paris  correspond* 
entfl.     Yon  can  imagine  the  exquisite  delight  felt    on  realising  that 
Uie  harness  was  well  off  and   would  remain  so  until  the  evening  of 
the  following  day.     May  the  workers  of  the  world  never  be  deprived 
of  their  seventh-day  rest !     On   whatever  point  they  yield,   let  them 
gluid  by  that 

Emily  Crawford. 
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IN  the  month  of  February,  1605,  there  was  assembled  at  Bagley 
Castle  as  curions  a  party  as  ever  met  in  an  English  oonntxy- 
honse.  The  hostess  was  the  Lady  Conway,  a  woman  of  remarkable 
talent  and  character,  but  wholly  devoted  to  mystical  specnlations. 
In  the  end,  unrestrained  by  the  arguments  of  her  clerical  allies,  she 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  the  world  called  Quakers.  Lady 
Conway  at  the  time,  when  her  guests  gathered  at  Ragley,  as  through 
all  her  later  life,  was  suffering  from  violent  chronic  headache.  The 
party  at  Ragley  was  invited  to  meet  her  latest  medical  attendant,  an 
unlicensed  practitioner,  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes,  or  Greatorez ;  his 
name  is  spelled  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Mr.  Greatrakes  was  called 
''The  Irish  Stroker "  and  **The  Miraculous  Conformist"  by  his 
admirers,  for,  while  it  was  admitted  that  Dissenters  might  frequently 
possess,  or  might  claim,  powers  of  miracle,  the  gift,  or  the  preten- 
sion, was  rare  among  members  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
person  of  Mr.  Greatrakes,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe, 
physician  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  diffused  a  pleasing  fragrance  as  of 
violets.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  it  will  be  remembered,  tells  the 
same  story  about  himself  in  his  Memoirs.  Mr.  Greatrakes  ^'  is  a 
man  of  graceful  personage  and  presence,  and  if  my  phantasy  betrayed 
not  my  judgement,"  says  Dr.  Stubbe,  "  I  observed  in  his  eyes  and 
meene  a  vivacitie  and  spritelinesse  that  is  nothing  common."  This 
Miraculous  Conformist  was  the  younger  son  of  an  Irish  squire,  and 
a  person  of  some  property.  After  the  Kestoration — and  not  hffore 
— Greatrakes  felt  **  a  strong  and  powerful  impulse  in  him  to  essay** 
the  art  of  healing  by  touching,  or  stroking.  He  resisted  the  impulse, 
till  one  of  his  hands  having  become  '^  dead  "  or  numb,  he  healed  it  by 
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the  strokes  of  the  other  hand.  From  that  moment  Greatrakes  practised, 
and  became  celebrated ;  he  cured  some  diseased  persons,  failed 
wholly  with  others,  and  had  partial  and  temporary  success  with  a 
third  class.  The  descriptions  given  by  Stubbe,  in  his  letter  to  the 
celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  and  by  Foxcroft,  Fellow  of  King*s  College, 
Cambridgei  leave  little  doubt  that  "  The  Irish  Stroker "  was  most 
sucoesfiful  with  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  patients.  He  used  to 
chase  the  disease  np  and  down  their  bodies^  if  it  did  not  '*  fly  out 
through  the  interstices  of  his  fingers/'  and  if  he  could  drive  it  into 
an  outlying  part,  and  then  forth  into  the  wide  world,  the  patient 
recovered.  So  Dr,  Stubbe  reports  the  method  of  Greatrakes.*  He 
was  brought  over  from  Ireland,  at  a  charge  of  about  £155,  to  cure 
Lady  Conway's  headaches.  In  this  it  is  confessed  that  ho  entirely 
failed;  though  he  wrought  a  few  miracles  of  healing  among  rural 
invalids.  To  meet  this  fragrant  and  miraculous  Conformist,  Lady 
Conway  invited  men  worthy  of  the  privilege,  such  as  the  Rev*  Joseph 
Glanvil,  F.R.S.,  the  author  of  *'  Sadducismus  TriumphatuSj'*his  friend 
Dr,  Henry  More,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  and  other  persons  inter- 
ested  in  mystical  studies.  Thus  at  Eagley  there  was  convened  the 
nucleus  of  an  nnoflScial  but  active  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  as 
thftt  study  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  compare  the  motives,  methods,  and 
results  of  Lady  Conway's  circle,  with  those  of  the  modem  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,     Both  have  investigated  the  reports  of  abnormal 
phenomena.      Both  have  collected   and   published    narratives  of  eye- 
wilnaeses.     The  modemSj  however,  are  much  more  strict  on  points 
of  evidence  than  their  predecessors.     They  are  not  content  to  watcb, 
but  they  introduce  '*  tests/'  generally   with  the    most    disenchanting 
results.     The  old  researchers  were  animated  bv  the  desire  to  establish 
the  tottering  faith  of  the  Restorationj  which  was  endangered  by  th^ 
reaction  against  Puritanism.      Among  the  fruits  of   Puritanism,  and^ 
of  that  frenzied  state  of  mind  which  accompanied  the  Civil  War,  was 
»  faiiouB  persecution  of  "  witches.^*     In  a  rare  little  book,   '*  Select 
Cttses  of  Conscience,  touching  Witches  and  Witclicraft,  by  John  Gaole, 
Prwcher  of  the  Word   at  Great  Staugliton  in  the  county  of  II  on- 
tington'*    (London,  1G4-6),    we    find    the    author    not  denying    the 
exieteoce  of   witchcraft,  but  pleading  for  calm,  learned^  and   judicial' 
investigation.     To    do    this  was  to  take   his   life    in   his    hand,  for 
Matthew  Hopkins,  a  fanatical   miscreant,  was  ruling  in  a  Reign  ol 
Terror  through  the  country.     The  clergy  of  the  Church  of   England, 
Ad  Uutchinson  proves  in  his  **  Treatise  of  Witchcraft "  (second  edition,. 
Ixmdon,    1720),  had  been  comparatively  cautious  in  their  treatment 
of  the    subject.       Their   record    is  far  frcrm  clean,   but    they   hadf 
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exposed  some  impostures,  chiefly,  it  is  fair  to  say,  where  Noncon- 
formists, or  Catholics,  had  detected  the  witch.  With  the  Restoration. 
the  general  laxity  went  so  far  as  to  scoff  at  witchcraft,  to  deny  its 
existence,  and  even,  in  the  works  of  Wagstaff  and  Webster,  to 
minimiSe  the  leading  case  of  the  Witch  of  Endor.  Against  the 
^'  drollery  of  Sadducism,"  the  Psychical  Researchers,  within  the  Eng- 
lish Charch,  like  Glanvil  and  Henry  More,  or  beyond  its  pale,  like 
Richard  Baxter  and  many  Scotch  divines,  defended  witchcraft  and 
apparitions  as  outworks  of  faith  in  general.  The  modern  Psychical 
Society,  whatever  the  predisposition  of  some  of  its  members  may  be, 
explores  abnormal  phenomena,  not  in  the  interests  of  faith,  but  of 
knowledge.  Again,  the  old  inquirers  were  dominated  by  a  belief  in 
the  devil.  They  saw  witchcraft^  and  demoniacal  possession,  where 
the  moderns  see  hysterics  and  hypnotic  conditions. 

For  us  the  topic  is  rather  akin  to  mythology,  and  "Folk- 
Psychology,"  as  the  Germans  call  it.  We  are  interested,  as  will  be 
fihown,  in  a  most  curious  question  of  evidence,  and  the  value  of  evi- 
dence. It  will  appear  that  the  phenomena  reported  and  discussed 
by  Glanvil,  More,  Sinclair,  Kirk,  Telfair,  Bovet,  are  ^identical  with 
.those  examined  by  Messrs.  Gumey,  Myers,  Kellar  (the  American  pro- 
fessional conjurer),  and  many  others.  The  differences,  though  interest- 
ing, are  rather  temporary  and  accidental  than  essential. 

A  few  moments  of  attention  to  the  table  talk  of  the  party  assem- 
bled at  Ragley  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  aims,  the  methods, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  old  informal  society.  By  a  lucky  accident,  frag- 
ments of  the  conversation  may  be  collected  from  Glanvil's  '^Sadducis- 
mus  Triumphatus,''*  and  from  the  correspondence  of  Glanvil,  Henry 
IMore,  and  Robert  Boyle.  Mr.  Boyle  himself,  among  more  tangible 
researches,  devoted  himself  to  collecting  anecdotes  about  the  Second 
Sight.  These  manuscripts  are  not  published  in  the  six  huge  quarto 
volumes  of  Boyle's  works ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  possess  Lord 
Tarbet's  answer  to  his  questions.t  Boyle,  as  his  letters  show,  was 
a  rather  chary  believer  in  witchcraft  and  possession.  He  referred 
Glanvil  to  his  kinsman.  Lord  Orrery,  who  had  enjoyed  an  experience 
not  very  familiar ;    he  had  seen  a  gentleman's  butler  float  in  the  air ! 

Now,  by  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune,  Mr.  Greatrakes,  the  fragrant 
atid  miraculous,  had  also  been  an  eye-witness  of  this  miracle,  and  was 
able  to  give  Lady  Conway  and  her  guests  the  fullest  information. 
As  commonly  happened  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  not  in  ours, 
the  marvel  of  the  butler  was  mixed  up  with  ordinary  folklore.  In 
the  records  and  researches  of  the  existing  society  for  Psychical 
Research,  folklore  and  fairies  hold  no  place.  The  Conformist,  how- 
ever, had  this  tale  to  tell :   the  butler  of  a  gentleman  unnamed,  who 

*  Fourth  edition,  Ijondon,  1724. 

t  In  Eirk*8'*  Secret  Common  wealth.*'  1691.     London:  Natt.  ISdS. 
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tired  near  Lord  Orrery's  seat  in  Ireland,  fell  in,  one  day,  with  the  gocd 
people^  or  fairies,  sitting  at  a  feast.  The  fairies,  therefore,  endeavoured 
to  spirit  him  away,  as  later  they  carried  oft*  Mr.  Kirk,  minister  of 
Aberfoyle,  in  1692.  Lord  Orrery,  most  kiQdly,  gave  the  butler  the 
secnrity  of  his  castle,  where  the  poor  man  was  kept,  "  under  police 
protection,"  and  watched,  in  a  large  room.  Among  the  spectators 
were  Mr.  Greatrakes  himself,  and  two  bishops,  one  of  whom  may 
faave  been  Jeremy  Taylor,  an  active  member  of  the  Society*  Late 
in  the  afternoon,  the  bntler  was  **  perceived  to  rise  from  the 
ground,  whereupon  Mr.  Greatrix  and  another  lusty  man  clapt  their 
hands  over  his  shoulders,  one  of  them  before,  and  the  other  behind, 
and  weighed  him  down  with  all  their  strength,  but  he  was  forcibly 
taken  up  from  them ;  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  carried  in  the 
air  to  and  fro,  over  their  heads,  several  of  the  company  still  rnnniog 
under  him,  to  prevent  him  receiving  hort  if  he  should  fall ;  **  so  says 
Glanvil.  Faithorne  illustrates  this  pleaaiog  circumstance  by  a  picture 
of  the  company  standing  out,  ready  to  "  field  '*  the  butler,  whose 

I  features  display  great  concern. 
Now  we  know  that  Mr.  Greatrakes  told  this  anecdote,  at  Ragley, 
jBrat  to  Mrs.  Foxcroft,  and  then  to  the  company  at  dinner.  Mr. 
Alfred  Wallace,  F.R.S.,  adduces  Lord  Orrery  and  Mr.  Greatrakes  as 
witneseea  of  this  event  in  private  life.  Mr,  Wallace,  however,  forgets 
to  tell  the  world  that  the  fairies,  or  good  people,  were,  or  were 
lielieved    to    be,    the    agents,*       Glanvil    admits   that   Lord  Orrery 

E """"Tired  Lady  RoydDn,  one  of  the  party  at  Ragley^  that  the  tale  was 
e :  Henry  More  had  it  direct  from  Mr*  Greatrakes. 
Here  is  a  palpably  absnrd  legend,  but  the  reader  is  requested  to 
lerve  that  the  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  all  ages  and 
countries.  We  can  adduce  the  testimony  of  modern  Australian 
blacks,  of  Greek  philosophers,  of  Peruvians  just  after  the  conciuefct 
by  Pi^tarro,  of  the  authors  of  Lives  of  the  Saints,  of  living  observers 
in  England,  ludia,  and  America.  The  phenomenon  is  technically 
styled  '*  levitation,"  and  in  England  was  regarded  as  a  proof,  eitter 
of  witchcraft  or  of  "  possession  "  ;  in  Italy  was  a  note  of  sanctity ;  in 
modem  times  is  a  peculiarity  of  **  mediumship  '* ;  in  Australia  is  a 
token  of  magical  power;  in  Zululand  of  skill  in  the  black  art;  and, 
in  Ireland,  was  attributed  to  the  guile  of  the  fairies.  Here  are  four 
or  five  distinct  hypotheses.  Part  of  our  business,  therefore,  is  to 
examine  and  compare  the  fonns  of  a  fable  current  in  many  lands, 
and  reported  to  the  circle  at  Ragley  by  the  Miraculous  Conformist. 

Mr.  Greatrakes  did  not  entertain  Lady  Conway  and  her  friends 
with  this  marvel  alone.  He  had  been  present  at  a  trial  for  witch - 
crmft,  in  Cork,  on  September  11,  1661.  In  this  affair  evidence  was 
led  to  prove  a  story  as  common  as  that  of  **  levitation  " — namely 
•  ♦•  Miracles  and  Modem  Spirit ualiem^**  p»  7.    Loudon :  Bums.    1875. 
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the  mysterioas  throwing  or  falling  of  stones  in  a  hannted  honse,  or 
aronnd  the  person  of  a  patient  bewitched.  The  patient  was  Mary 
Longdon,  the  witch  was  Florence  Newton  of  Yonghal.  Glanvi) 
prints  the  trial  from  a  document  which  he  regards  as  official,  bnt  he* 
did  not  take  the  troable  to  trace  Mr.  Aston,  the  recorder  or  clerk  (a» 
Glanvil  surmises),  who  signed  every  page  of  the  manuscript.  Mr* 
Alfred  Wallace  quotes  the  tale,  without  citing  his  authority.  The- 
witnesses  for  the  falling  of  stones  round  the  bewitched  girl  were  the 
maid  herself,  and  her  master,  John  Pyne,  who  deposed  that  she  wa» 
*'  much  troubled  with  little  stones  that  were  thrown  at  her  wherever 
she  went,  and  that,  after  they  had  hit  her,  would  fall  on  the  ground, 
and  then  vanish,  so  that  none  of  them  could  be  found.''  Objects  in 
the  maid*s  presence,  such  as  Bibles,  would  '^  fly  from  her/'  and  she 
was  bewitched,  and  carried  off  into  odd  places,  like  the  butler  at 
Lord  Orrery's.  Nicholas  Pyne  gave  identical  evidence.  At  Bagley, 
Mr.  Qreatrakes  declared  that  he  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  that  an 
awl  would  not  penetrate  the  stool  on  which  the  unlucky  enchantress 
was  made  to  stand  :  a  clear  proof  of  guilt. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  second  phenomenon  which  interested  the 
circle  at  Bagley ;  the  flying  about  of  stones,  of  Bibles,  and  othtr 
movements  of  bodies.  Though  the  whole  affair  was  doubtless  ai^ 
hysterical  imposture  by  Mary  Longdon  (who  vomited  pins,  and  so- 
forth,  as  was  customary),  we  shall  presently  trace  the  reports  of 
similar  events,  among  people  of  widely  remote  ages  and  oonntriep^ 
"  from  China  to  Peru." 

Among  the  guests  at  Bagley,  as  we  said,  was  Dr.  Joseph  GlanvU, 
who  could  also  tell  strange  tales  at  first-hand,  and  from  his  own 
experience.  He  had  investigated  the  case  of  the  disturbances  i» 
Mr.  Mompesson's  house  at  Tedworth,  which  began  in  March  166L 
These  events,  so  famous  among  our  ancestors,  were  precisely  identical 
with  what  is  reported  by  modem  newspapers,  when  there  is  » 
"  medium  "  in  a  family.  The  troubles  began  with  rappings  on  the- 
walls  of  the  house,  and  on  a  drum  taken  by  Mr.  Mompesson  from  a^ 
vagrant  musician.  This  man  seems  to  have  been  as  much  vexed  aa 
Parolles  by  the  loss  of  his  drum,  and  the  Psychical  Society  at  Bagley 
believed  him  to  be  a  magician,  who  had  bewitched  the  house  of  hi^ 
oppressor.  While  Mrs.  Mompesson  was  adding  an  infant  to  her 
family  the  noise  ceased,  or  nearly  ceased,  just  as,  at  Epworth,  in  the 
house  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Wesley,  it  never  vexed  Mrs.  Wesley  at  her 
devotions.  Later,  at  Tedworth,  "  it  followed  and  vexed  the  younger 
children,  beating  their  bedsteads  with  that  violence,  that  all  present 
expected  when  they  would  fall  in  pieces."  ....  It  would  lift  the 
children  up  in  their  beds.  Objects  were  moved :  lights  flitted 
around,  and  the  Bev.  Joseph  Glanvil  could  assure  Lady  Conway  tba^ 
he  had  been  a  witness  of  some  of  these  occurrences.     He  aaw  the 
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**  little  modest  girls  in  tbe  bed,  between  seven  and  eight  years  old,  as 
I  guessed/'  He  saw  their  hands  outside  the  bed-clothes,  and  heard 
the  Bcratchings  above  their  heads,  and  felt  *'  the  room  and  windows 
«halce  very  sensibly."  When  he  tapped  or  scratched  a  certain  number 
-of  times,  tbe  noise  answered,  and  stopped  at  the  same  nnmber. 
Many  more  things  of  this  kind  Glanvil  tells.  He  denies  the  truth  of 
s  report  that  an  imposture  was  discovered,  but  admits  that  when 
Charles  IL  sent  gentlemen  to  stay  in  the  house,  nothing  unusual 
occurred.  But  these  researchers  stayed  only  for  a  single  night,  Glanvil 
<old  similar  tales  about  a  house  at  Welton,  near  Daventry,  in  1658. 
fitones  were  thrown,  and  all  the  furniture  joined  in  an  irregular 
corroboree.  Too  late  for  Lady  Con  way  *s  party  was  the  similar 
clistnrbance  at  Cast's  house  of  Little  Burton,  June  1077*  Here  the 
careful  student  will  note  that  *^  they  saw  a  hand  holding  a  hammer, 
which  kept  on  knocking/^  This  hand  is  as  familiar  to  the  research 
of  the  seventeenth  as  to  that  of  the  nineteenth  cento ry.  We  find  it 
Again  in  the  celebrated  Scotch  cases  of  Rerrick  (1695),  and  of 
C^lenluce,  while  '*  the  Rev.  James  Sharpe  *^  (later  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews),  vouched  for  it,  in  1059,  in  a  tale  told  by  him  to 
f^anderdale,  and  by  Lauderdale  to  the  Bev,  Richard  Baxter** 
Olanvil  also  contributes  a  narrative  of  the  very  same  deEcription 
iibout  the  haunting  of  Mr*  Paschal's  house  in  Soper  Lane,  London : 
"the  evidence  is  that  of  Mr.  Andrew  Paschal,  Fellow  of  Queen'n 
College,  Cambridge.  In  this  case  the  trouble  began  with  the  arrival 
and  coincided  with  the  stay  of  a  gentlewoman,  unnamed,  "  who 
-eeemed  to  be  principally  concerned."  As  a  role,  in  these  legends,  it 
is  easy  to  find  out  who  the  ^*  medium  **  was.  The  phenomena  here 
•were  accompanied  by  •'  a  cold  blast  or  puff  of  wind/'  which  blew  on 
the  hand  of  the  Fellow  of  Queens  College,  jasfc  as  it  has  often 
blown,  in  similar  circumstanceSj  on  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crookes»  and  of 
other  modem  amateurs.  It  would  be  tedious  to  analyse  all  GlanviVs 
teles  of  rappings,  and  of  volatile  furniture.  We  shall  see  that, 
before  his  time,  as  after  it,  precisely  similar  narratives  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  curioas.  Glanvil  generally  tries  to  get  his  stories  at 
first-hand  and  signed  by  eye-witnesses^ 

Lady  Conway  was  not  behind  her  guests  in  pei'sonal  experiences. 
Her  ladyship  was  concerned  with  a  good  old-fashioned  ghost.  We 
6Ay  **  old-fashioned*'  of  set  purpose,  because  while  modem  tales  of 
*^  levitation  '*  and  flighty  furniture,  of  flying  stones,  of  rappings,  of 
spectral  hands,  of  cold  psychical  winds,  are  exactly  like  the  tales  of 
old,  a  change,  an  observed  change,  has  come  over  the  ghost  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Readers  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Psychical 
^Society  will  see  that  the  modem  ghost  is  a  purposeless  creature.     H0 

*  Tlie  Anecdote  ia  published  by  CbarlO'^  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  in  a  letter  of  Lander* 
«Ul«y  aflixed  to  Sharpe's  editioa  of  Law's  "  Memorials  /* 
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appears  nobody  knows  why ;  he  has  no  message  to  deliver,  no 
secret  crime  to  reveal,  no  appointment  to  keep,  no  treasure  to  disclose, 
no  commissions  to  be  executed,  and,  as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  he 
does  not  speak,  even  if  you  speak  to  him.  The  recent  inquirers, 
notably  Mr.  Myers,  remark  with  some  severity  on  this  vague  and 
meaningless  conduct  of  apparitions,  and  draw  speculative  conclusions 
to  the  effect  that  the  ghost,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "  is  not  all  there."^ 
But  the  ghosts  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  positively  garrulous. 
One  remarkable  specimen  indeed  behaved,  at  Yalogne,  more  like 
a  ghost  of  our  time  than  of  his  own.  But,  as  a  common  rule,  the 
ghosts  in  whom  Lady  Conway's  friends  were  interested  had  a  purpose: 
some  revealed  the  spot  where  a  skeleton  lay ;  some  urged  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  the  performance  of  a  neglected  duty.  One  modem 
spectre,  reported  by  Mr.  Myers,  wandered  disconsolate  till  a  debt  of 
three  shillings  and  tenpence  was  defrayed.*  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
lowest  figure  cited  as  a  pretext  for  appearing.  The  ghost  vouched 
for  by  Lady  Conway  was  disturbed  about  a  larger  sum,  twenty-eight 
shillings.  She,  an  elderly  woman,  persecuted  by  her  visits  David 
Hunter,  **  neat-herd  at  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,, 
at  Portmore,  in  1663."  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  even  know  the  ghost 
when  she  was  alive  ;  but  she  made  herself  so  much  at  home  in  his 
dwelling  that  '^  his  little  dog  would  follow  her  as  well  as  his  master.'^ 
The  ghost,  however,  was  invisible  to  Mrs.  Hunter.  When  Hunter 
had  at  last  executed  her  commission,  she  asked  him  to  lift  her  up  in 
his  arms.  She  was  not  substantial,  like  fair  Katie  King,  when  em- 
braced by  Mr.  Crookes,  but  *'  felt  just  like  a  bag  of  feathers ;  so 
she  vanished,  and  he  heard  most  delicate  music  as  she  went  off  over 
his  head."  Lady  Conway  cross-examined  Hunter  on  the  spot,  and 
expressed  her  belief  in  his  narrative  in  a  letter,  dated  Lisbum,  April  29, 
1663.  It  is  true  that  contemporary  sceptics  attributed  the  phenomena 
to  potheen^  but,  as  Lady  Conway  asks,  how  could  potheen  tell  Hunter 
about  the  ghost's  debt,  and  reveal  that  the  money  to  discharge  it  was 
hidden  under  her  hearthstone  ?  The  scope  of  the  Bagley  inquiries  may 
now  be  understood.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  witchcraft  was  a  topic 
of  deep  interest  to  these  students.  They  solemnly  quote  the  records 
of  trials  in  which  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  girls  and  boys,  either  in 
a  spirit  of  wicked  mischief,  or  suffering  from  hysterical  illusions,  make 
grotesque  charges  against  poor  old  women.  The  witches  always  prick,, 
pinch,  and  torment  their  victims,  beiug  present  to  them,  though 
invisible  to  the  bystanders.  This  was  called  "  spectral  evidence  '*  ; 
and  the  Mathers,  during  the  fanatical  outbreaks  at  Salem,  admit  that 
this  "  spectral  evidence,"  unsupported,  is  of  no  legal  value.  Indeed,, 
taken  literally.  Cotton  Mather's  cautions  on  the  subject  of  evidence 
may  almost  be  called  sane  and  sensible.  But  the  Protestant  inqni* 
*  '•  Proceedings  S.P.F.,"  part  xv.  p.  33. 
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sitors  always  discovered  evidence  confirmatory.  For  example,  a  girl 
18  screaming  out  against  an  invisible  witch ;  a  man,  to  please  her, 
makes  a  snatch  at  the  empty  air  where  she  points,  and  finds  in  his 
hand  a  fragment  of  stuff,  which  again  is  proved  to  be  torn  from  the 
witch's  dress.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  trick  could  be  played.  Again, 
a  poase^ssed  girl  cries  that  a  witch  is  tormenting  her  with  an  iron 
spindle,  grasps  at  the  spindle  (visible  only  to  her),  and,  lo,  it  is  in 
ber  hand,  and  is  the  property  of  the  witch.  Here  is  proof  positive  ! 
Again,  a  girl  at  Stoke  Trister.  in  Somerset,  is  bewitched  by  Eli^sabeth 
Style,  of  Bayford,  widow.  The  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Eev.  William 
ParsonB,  deposes  that  the  girl,  in  a  fit,  pointed  to  different  parts  of  ber 
body,  *'and  where  she  pointed,  he  perceived  a  red  spot  to  arise,  with 
a  email  black  in  the  midst  of  it,  like  a  small  thorn  **;  and  other  evi- 
dence was  given  to  the  same  eflfecfc.  The  phenomenon  is  akin  to 
many  which,  according  to  medical  and  scientific  testimony,  occur  to 
patients  in  the  hypnotic  state.  The  so-called  sUgmatn  of  Ix)uise  Lateau 
are  a  case  in  point*  But  Glanvil,  who  quotes  the  record  of  the  trial 
(Jannary  1(361-),  holds  that  witchcraft  is  proved  by  the  coincidence  of 
the  witches  confesaion  that  she,  the  devil,  and  others  made  an  image  of 
the  girl  and  pierced  it  with  thorns  !  The  confession  is  a  piece  of  pure 
folklore :  poor  old  Elizabeth  Style  merely  copies  the  statements  of 
French  and  Scotch  witches.  The  devil  appeared  as  a  handsome  map,. 
and  »3  a  black  dog!  Glanvil  denies  that  she  was  tortured,  or 
**  watched  **— that  is,  kept  awake  till  her  brain  reeled.  But  his  own 
ncconnt  makes  it  plain  that  she  was  **  watched  '*  after  her  confesfciou 
at  least,  when  the  devil,  under  the  form  of  a  butterfly,  appeared  iu 
her  cell. 

ITiia  rampant  and  mischievous  nonsense  was  dear  to  the  psychical 
inquirers  of  the  Restoration ;  it  was  circulated  by  Glanvil,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  by  Henry  More ;  by  Sinclair,  a  professor  in  the 
Dmversity  of  Glasgow ;  by  Richard  Baxter,  that  glory  of  Noncoii- 
farmity,  who  revels  in  the  homing  of  an  "  old  reading  parson '' — that 
ifl,  a  clergyman  who  read  the  Homilies,  under  the  Commonwealch . 
*nii»  unlucky  old  parson  was  tortured  into  confession  by  being 
•*  walked  *'  and  **  watched  " — that  is,  kept  from  sleep  till  he  was 
dalirioas.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  treated  Father  Ogilvie,  S»J.,  in 
the  same  abominable  manner,  till  delirium  supervened.  Church, 
Kirk,  and  Dissent  have  no  right  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  each 
other 

Taking  levitation,  hannting,  distnrbancesj  and  apparitions,  and 
leaving  **  telepathy  "  or  second  sight  out  of  the  list  for  the  present, 
ha  who  compares  psychical  research  in  the  seventeenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  finds  himself  confronted  by  the  problem  which 
everywhere  meets  the  student  of  institutions  and  of  mythology.  The 
a&tiifopologist  knows  that,  if  he  takes  up  a  new  book  of  travels  in 
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the  remotest  lands,  he  will  find  mention  of  strange  customs  per- 
fectly familiar  to  him  in  other  parts  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
world.  The  mythologist  would  be  surprised  if  he  encountered  in 
Papua  or  Central  Africa,  or  Sakhalin,  a  perfectly  ncto  myth.  These 
uniformities  of  myth  and  custom  are  explained  by  the  identical 
workings  of  the  uncivilised  intelligence  on  the  same  materials,  and, 
in  some  cases,  by  borrowing,  transmission,  imitation. 

Now,  some  features  in  witchcraft  admit  of  this  explanation.  High- 
land crofters,  even  now,  perforate  the  image  of  an  enemy  with  pins ; 
broken  bottle-ends  or  sharp  stones  are  put^  in  Russia  and  in  Australia, 
in  the  footprints  of  a  foe,  for  the  purpose  of  laming  him ;  and  there 
are  dozens  of  such  practices,  all  founded  on  the  theory  of  sympathy. 
Like  affects  like.  What  harms  the  effigy  hurts  the  person  whose 
effigy  is  burned  or  pricked.  All  this  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But, 
<when  we  find  savage  "  biraarks  "  in  Australia,  fakirs  in  India,  saints 
in  medi83val  Europe,  a  gentleman's  butler  in  Ireland,  boys  in  Somerset 
xind  Midlothian,  a  young  warrior  in  Zululand,  Miss  Nancy  Wesley  at 
Ep worth  in  1716,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Home  in  London  in  1856-70,  all 
triumphing  over  the  law  of  gravitation,  all  floating  in  the  air,  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  uniformity  of  stories  palpably  ridiculous  ? 

The  evidence,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  merely  that  of  savages, 
or  of  persons  as  uneducated  and  as  superstitious  as  savages.  The 
Australian  biraark,  who  flies  away  over  the  trees,  we  may  leave  out 
of  account.  The  saints,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Theresa,  are  more 
puzzling,  but  miracles  were  expected  from  saints.*  The  levitated 
^oy  was  attested  to  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  is  designed  by 
Faithorne  in  an  illustration  of  Glanvil's  book.  He  flew  over  a 
:^arden  !  But  witnesses  in  such  trials  were  fanciful  people.  Lord 
Orrery  and  Mr.  Greatrakes  may  have  seen  the  butler  float  in  the  air — 
after  dinner.  The  exploits  of  the  Indian  fakirs  almost,  or  quite,  over- 
come the  scepticism  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  in  his  Giffbrd  '*  Lectures  on 
Psychological  Religion."  Living  and  honourable  whit©  men  aver 
that  they  have  seen  the  feat,  examined  the  performers,  and  found  no 
explanation ;  no  wires,  no  trace  of  imposture.  (The  writer  is  ac- 
quainted with  a  well  vouched-for  case,  the  witness  an  English  officer.) 
Mr.  Kellar,  an  American  professional  conjurer,  and  exposer  of 
.spiritualistic  pretensions,  bears  witness,  in  the  North  American 
Ilei'iew,  to  a  Zulu  case  of  "  levitation,"  which  actually  surpasses  the 
tale  of  the  gentleman's  butler  in  strangeness.  Cieza  de  Leon,  in  his 
**  Travels,''  translated,  by  Mr.  Markham  for  the  Hakluyt  Society, 
brings  a  similar  anecdote  from  early  Peru,  in  1549.t  Miss  Nancy 
Wesley's  case  is  vouched  for  (she  and  the  bed  she  sat  on  both  rose 
from  the  floor)  by  a  letter  from   one  of  her  family  to  her  brother 

*  Sec  many  examples  in  •'  Li  Fiorctti  de  Misser  Santo  Francesco.'* 
t  Ch.  cxviii. 
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SAmael)  printed  in  Southey*s  **  Life  of  Wesley.**  Finally,  Lord 
Lindsay  and  Lord  Adare  published  a  statement  that  they  saw  Home 
float  out  of  one  window  and  in  at  another,  in  Ashley  Place,  S.W., 
on  December  16,  18G8-  Captain  Wynne,  who  was  also  present, 
** wrote  to  the  MetUmiii  to  say  I  was  present  as  a  witness/**  We 
need  not  heap  up  mere  examples,  drawn  from  classic  Greece^  as  in 
the  instances  of  Abaris  and  Plotinns.  We  merely  stand  speechless 
in  the  presence  of  the  wildest  of  all  fables,  when  it  meets  us,  as 
identical  myths  and  customs  do — not  among  savages  alone^  but 
ererywhere,  practically  speaking,  and  in  connection  with  barbarous 
aoroeryy  with  lOnglish  witchcraft,  with  the  saintliest  of  mediaeval 
devotees,  with  African  warriors,  with  Hindoo  fakirs,  with  a  little 
English  girl  in  a  quiet  old  country  parsonage,  and  with  an  enigmatic 
Ameiicfiii  gentleman.  Many  living  witnesses,  of  good  authority, 
«%ii  statements  about  Home's  levitation.  In  one  ease,  a  large  table 
on  which  stood  a  man  of  twelve  stone  weight,  rose  from  the  floor, 
and  an  eye-witness,  a  doctor,  felt  under  the  castors  with  his  hands. 

There  are  dozens  of  such  depositions,  and  here  it  is  that  the  student 
of  testimony  and  of  belief  finds  himself  at  a  deadlock.  Believe  the 
evidence  we  cannot,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  the  good  faith,  the  veracity 
of  the  attesting  witnesses.  Had  we  only  savage,  or  ancient  and 
anedacated  testimony,  we  might  say  that  the  uniformity  of  myths 
of  levitation  is  easily  explained.  The  fancy  wants  a  marvel,  it 
readily  provides  one  by  positing  the  infraction  of  the  most  univer- 
sally obvious  law,  that  of  gravitation.  Men  don't  fly  ;  let  us  say 
that  a  man  flew,  like  Abaris  on  his  arrow !  This  is  rudimentary,  but 
then  witnesses  whose  combined  testimony  would  prove  almost  any- 
thing else,  declare  that  they  saw  the  feat  performed.  Till  we  can 
find  some  explanation  of  these  coincidendes  of  testimony,  it  is  plain 
that  a  province  in  psychology,  in  the  relations  between  facts  as  pre- 
sented to  and  as  represented  by  mankind,  remains  to  be  investigated. 
Of  all  persons  who  have  been  levitated  since  St.  Francis,  a  medium 
named  Eglinton  was  most  subject  to  this  infirmity*  In  a  work, 
named  '*  There  is  no  Death/'  by  Florence  Marryat,  the  author  assures 
U8  that  she  has  frequently  observed  the  phenomenon.  But  Mr. 
Eglinton^  after  being  **  investigated "  by  the  Psychical  Society, 
**  retired/'  as  Mr,  Myers  says,  "into  private  life.**  The  tales  told 
about  him  by  spiritualists  are  of  the  kind  usually  imparted  to  a 
gallant,  but  proverbially  confiding,  arm  of  Her  Majesty's  service. 
Aa  for  Lord  Orrery's  butler,  and  the  others,  there  are  the  hypotheses 
that  a  cload  of  honourable  and  sane  witnesses  lied  ;  that  they  were 
uniformly  hallucinated,  or  hypnotised,  by  a  glamour  as  extraordinary 
OS  the  actual  miracle  would  be ;  or  again,  that  conjuring  of  an 
cinezampled  character  could  be  done,  not  only  by  Home,  or  Eglinton, 
•  ♦♦  D.  D.  Home ;  lii«  Life  and  MUsioD, '  p.  307-    London.     18S8, 
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in  a  room  which  may  have  been  prepared,  but  by  Home,  by  a  Znln, 
and  by  naked  fakirs,  in  the  open  air.  Of  all  these  theories  that  of 
glamour,  of  hypnotic  illusion,  is  the  most  specious.  Thus,  when  Ibn 
Batuta,  the  old  Arabian  traveller,  tells  us  that  he  saw  the  famous 
rope-trick  performed  in  India — men  climbing  a  rope  thrown  into  the 
air,  and  cutting  each  other  up,  while  the  bodies  revive  and  reunite — 
he  very  candidly  adds  that  his  companion,  standing  by,  saw  nothing^ 
out  of  the  way,  and  declared  that  nothing  occurred.*  This  clearly 
implies  that  Ibn  Batuta  was  hypnotised,  and  that  his  companion  was 
not.  But  Dr.  Carpenter's  attempt  to  prove  that  one  witness  saw 
nothing,  while  Lord  Lindsay  and  Lord  Adare  saw  Home  float  out  of 
one  window,  and  in  by  another,  turns  out  to  be  erroneous.  The  third 
witness.  Captain  Wynne,  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  other 
gentlemen. 

We  now  approach  the  second  class  of  marvels  which  regaled  the  circle 
at  Ragley,  namely,  "  Alleged  movements  of  objects  without  contact, 
occurring  not  in  the  presence  of  a  paid  medium,"  and  with  these  we 
shall  examine  rappings  and  mysterious  noises.  The  topic  began  to 
attract  modem  attention  when  table-tumiug  was  fashionable.  But 
in  common  table-turning  there  was  contact,  and  Faraday  easily  demon- 
strated that  there  was  conscious  or  unconscious  pushing  and  muscular 
exertion.  In  1871  Mr.  Crookes  made  laboratory  experiments  with 
Home,  using  mechanical  tests.f  He  demonstrated,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, that  in  the  presence  of  Home,  even  when  he  was  not  in  physical 
contact  with  the  object,  the  object  moved  :  c  pttr  si  muovc.  He  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  criticism,  and  the  common  sense  of 
ordinary  readers,  at  least,  sees  no  flaw  in  Mr.  Crookes's  method  and 
none  in  his  argument.  The  experiments  of  the  modem  Psychical 
Society,  with  paid  mediums,  produced  results,  in  Mr.  Myers's  opinion^ 
"  not  wholly  unsatisfactory,"  but  far  from  leading  to  an  aflSrmative 
conclusion,  if  by  '*  satisfactory  "  Mr.  Myers  means  "  affirmative."  % 
The  investigations  of  Mrs.  Sidgwick  were  made  under  the  medinmship 
of  Miss  Kate  Fox  (Mrs.  Jencken).  This  lady  began  the  modem 
"  Spiritualism  "  when  scarcely  older  than  Mr.  Mompesson's  **  two 
modest  little  girls, '^  and  was  accompanied  by  phenomena  like  those  of 
Tedworth.  But,  in  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  presence  the  phenomena  were 
of  the  most  meagre  ;  and  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  mind  decline 
to  accept  them  as  other  than  perfectly  normal.  The  Society  tried 
Mr.  Eglinton,  who  once  was  "  levitated  "  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Keliar^ 
the  American  conjurer,  who  has  publicly  described  feats  like  those  of 
the  gentleman's  butler.  §     But,   after  his  dealings  with  the  Society^ 

♦  See  Colonel  Yule's  "  Marco  Polo/' 
t  Quarterly  Journal  of  ^ience,  July  1871. 
X  "ProceediD^  S.P.R/*  xix.  p.  146. 
§  North  American  Review,     1893. 
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Mr,  Eglinton  has  "  retired  into  private  life.'*  •  The  late  IMr,  Davey 
also  prodacei]  results  like  Mr.  Eglinton's  by  cx>nfessed  cgnjuring.  Mr. 
Myers  concludes  that  '*  it  does  not  seem  worth  while^  as  a  rule,  to 
examine  the  testimony  to  physical  marvels,  occurring  in  the  presence 
of  professional  mediums.*'  He  therefore  collects  evidencd  in  the 
article  quoted,  for  physical  marvels  occurring  where  there  is  no  paid 
medium.  Here,  as  in  the  business  of  levitation,  the  interest  of  the 
anthropologist  and  mythologist  lies  in  the  uniformity  and  identity  of 
narratives  from  all  countries,  climates,  and  ages.  The  earliest  rappinga 
with  which  we  chance  to  be  familiar  are  those  reported  by  Froissart  in 
the  case  of  the  spirit  Orthon,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  tale  has 
become  almost  n/hhllau,  but  any  one  who  reads  the  amusing  chapter  will 
flee  that  it  is  ba^sed  on  a  belief  in  disturbances  like  those  familiar  to 
Glanvil  and  the  Misses  Fox.  Cieza  de  Leon  (15 19)  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  where  he  describes  the  levitated  Cacique  of  Pirza,  in 
Popyan,  adds  that  **  the  Christians  saw  stones  falling  from  the  aii*'^ 
(as  in  the  Greatrakea  tale  of  the  Youghal  witch),  and  declares  thDt 
'*  when  the  chief  was  sitting  with  a  glass  of  liquor  before  him,  the 
Christians  saw  the  glass  raised  up  in  the  air  and  put  down  empty, 
and  a  abort  time  aflerwards  the  wine  was  again  poured  into  the  cup 
from  the  air."  Mr.  Home  once  equalled  this  marvel,  and  Ibn  Batuta 
reports  similar  occurrences,  earlier,  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Delhi. 
There  is  another  case  in  *'  Histoire  Prodigieuse  d*une  jeune  FiUe  agit^ 
d*an  Esprit  fantastique  et  invisible."  t  A  Imvrgfois  of  Bonneval  was  beset 
by  a  rapping  rattle  of  a  sprite,  "  At  dinner,  when  he  would  lay  his 
hand  on  a  trencher,  it  was  carried  off  elsewhere,  and  the  wineglass 
when  he  was  about  drinking,  was  snatched  from  his  hand."  So  Mr. 
Wesley's  trencher  was  set  spinning  on  the  table,  when  nobody  touched 
it  I  In  such  affairs  we  may  have  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the 
Harpies  at  the  court  of  Phineus. 

In  China,  Mr,  Dennys  tells  how  "  food  placed  on  the  table  vanished 
mysterionsly,  and  many  of  the  curious  phenomena  attributed  to  ghostly 
tnt^rference  took  place,"  so  that  the  householder  was  driven  from  house 
to  house,  and  finally  into  a  temple,  in  1874,  and  all  this  after  the 
death  of  a  favourite  but  aggrieved  monkey !  %  **  Throwing  down 
crockery,  trainpling  on  the  lloor,  Ac, — such  pranks  as  have  attracted 

attention  at  borne,  are  not  unknown I  must  confess  that  in 

China,  as  elsewhrre^  these  occurrences  leave  a  hondfide  impression  of 
,  the  marvellous  which  can  neither  be  explained  nor  rejected."  § 

We  have  now  noted  these  alleged  phenomena,  literally  **  from 
China  to  Peru,"  Let  us  next  take  an  old  French  case  of  a  noisy 
sprite  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Pierre   de  Lyon.     The   account  is  by 


♦  'M^rnrcecUngt,  S,P.R..*'  \\\  pp.  45-100;  %\x,  p,  147. 

t  A  PiirK  cJjis«  la  Veuve  du  Citrroy,   1G21. 

Z  "  rolklorc  of  China,"  1876,  p.  VX  §  Op,  cit.,  p.  74* 
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Adrien  de  Montalembert,  Almoner  to  Francis  I.*  The  nunnery  was 
reformed  in  1516.  A  pretty  sister,  Alia  de  Telieux,  fled  with  some 
-of  the  jewels,  lived  a  "  gay"  life,  and  died  wretchedly  in  1524.  She 
it  was,  as  is  believed,  who  haunted  a  Sister  named  Anthoinette  de 
Orol6e,  a  girl  of  eighteen.  The  disturbance  began  with  a  confused 
half-dream.  The  girl  fancied  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  on 
her  brow,  and  a  kiss  impressed  on  her  lips,  as  she  wakened  one  night. 
She  thought  this  was  mere  illusion,  but  presently,  when  she  got  up, 
she  heard,  '^comme  soubs  ses  pieds  frapper  aucuns  petis  coups,'' 
^'  rappings,"  as  if  at  the  depth  of  four  inches  underground.  This 
was  exactly  what  occurred  to  Miss  Hetty  Wesley,  at  Epworih,  in 
1716,  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  a  child  named  *' C,"  in  Professor 
Alexander's  narrative.t  Montalembert  says,  in  1528,  "  I  have  heard 
these  rappings  many  a  time,  and,  in  reply  to  my  questions,  so  many 
strokes  as  I  asked  for  were  given. ^'  Montalembert  received  informa- 
tion (by  way  of  raps)  from  the  ''  spirit,''  about  matters  of  importance, 
f'jni  ?i€  pourroicnt  cstre  cogncus  de  mortdle  creature.  "Certainly," 
as  he  adds,  "  people  have  the  best  right  to  believe  these  things  who 
have  seen  and  heard  them." 

The  rites  of  the  Church  were  conferred  in  the  most  handsome 
cQanner  on  the  body  of  Sister  Alis,  which  was  disinterred  and  buried 
in  her  convent.  Exorcisms  and  interrogations  of  the  spirit  were 
practised.  It  merely  answered  questions  by  rapping  "  Yes,"  or  "No." 
On  some  occasions  Sister  Anthoinette  was  "  levitated."  Finally,  the 
spirit  appeared  bodily  to  her,  said  farewell,  and  disappeared  after 
making  an  extraordinary /raca^  at  matins.  Montalembert  conducted 
the  religious  cei*emonies.  One  case  of  hysteria  was  developed ;  the 
sufferer  was  a  novice.  Of  course  it  was  attributed  to  diabolical 
possession.  The  whole  story,  in  its  pleasant  old  French,  has  an 
agreeable  air  of  good  faith.  But  what  interests  us  is  the  remarkable 
analogy  between  the  Lyons  rappings  and  those  at  Epworth,  Tedwortb, 
and  countless  other  cases,  old  or  of  yesterday.  We  can  now  establish 
a  catena  of  rappings,  and  2>our  prendre  date^  can  say  that  communica- 
tions were  established,  through  raps,  with  a  so-called  "  spirit,"  more 
than  three  hundred  years  before  the  "Rochester  knockings"  in 
America.  Very  probably  wider  research  would  discover  instances 
prior  to  that  of  Lyons. 

It  is  usual  to  explain  the  raps  by  a  theory  that  the  "  medium  " 
prodaces  them  through  cracking  his,  or  her,  knee-joints.  It  may 
thus  be  argued  that  Sister  Anthoinette  discovered  this  trick,  or  was 
taught  the  trick,  and  that  the   tradition  of  her  performance,  being 

*  Paris.  Quarto.  Black  Letter.  1528.  The  original  is  extremely  rare.  We  qaote 
from  a  copy  once  in  the  Tellier  collection,  reprinted  in  **  Recneil  de  Dissertations 
Ancicnnes  e't  Noavelles  sur  les  Apparitions."  Lcloupe :  Avignoo.  1751.  Vol.  ii.  ppi.  l->87. 

t  "  Proceedings  S.P.R./'  xix.  p.  136.  "  C."  is  a  Miss  Davis,  daughter  of  a  gentleiiUHi 
occupying  *'  a  jerponsible  position  as  a  telegraphist."    The  date  was  18S8. 
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widely  circolated  in  Montaletnbert'B  quarto,  and  by  oral  report,  inspired 
later  rappers,  such  as  Miss  Kate  Fox,  Miss  **  C."  Davis,  Miss  Hetty- 
Wesley,  the  gentlewoman  at  Mr.  Paschars,  Mr*  Mompesson's  **  modest 
little  girls,*'  JJaniel  Home,  and  Miss  Margaret  Wilson  of  Galashiels. 
Miss  Wilson's  uncle  came  one  day  to  Mr*  Wilkie,  the  minister,  and 
told  him  the  devil  was  at  his  house,  for,  said  he,  '*  there  is  an  odd 
knocking  about  the  bed  where  my  niece  lies,**  Whereupon  th^ 
minister  went  with  him,  and  found  it  so.  **  She,  rising  from  her  bed^ 
eat  down  to  supper,  and  from  below  there  was  such  a  knocking  up 
as  bred  fear  to  all  that  were  present.  This  knocking  was  just  under 
her  chair,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  any  mortal  to  knock  up." 
When  Miss  Wilson  went  to  bed,  and  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  *'  her  body 
was  80  lifted  up  that  many  strong  men  were  not  able  to  keep  it 
down.***  The  explanation  about  cracking  the  knee-joints  hardly 
coders  the  levitations,  or  accounts  for  the  tretoendous  noise  which 
enrrutmded    Sister  Anthoinette   at   matins,       Margaret   Wilson   was 

,  about  twelve  years  of  age.  If  it  be  alleged  that  little  girls  have  a. 
traditional  method  of  imposture,  even  that  is  a  carious  and  interesting 
fact  in  human  nature.  As  regards  imposture,  there  exiets  a  singular 
record  of  a  legal  process  in  Paris,  1534.t 

In  this  affair  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  right  persons 
were  punished.  The  Franciscans  of  Orleans,  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
Lent,  1533  (old  style),  examined  and  exorcised  an  esprit  ttimnliuanL 
This  being  manifested  itself — beginning  by  scratching  and  going  on 
with  raps — round  the  beds  of  the  children  of  Fi-an^^ois  de  Saint- 
Mesmiu,  Prevost  d'Orleans.  The  children  were  Catherine,  Anne,  and 
Nicolas,  whose  ages  are  not  given*  Father  Pierre  d'Arras  was  the 
exorcist.      By  the  system  of  raps,  so  many  knocks  counting  as  *'  Yes,*' 

[•o  many  aB  **No,"  the  Friar  elicited  from  the  spirit  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  children,  and  was  damned  for  the  Lutheran  heresy 
ad  for  love  of  dress !      On  Monday  he  returned  to  the  charge,  but 
the  Asaistaus  SecuUers  placed  one  of  themselves  *'au  dessus  du  lien 

.  ou  le  dit  esprit  f rappoit."      After   this   there   was  no  more  rapping. 

"M.  de  Saiut-Mesmin  therefore  accused  about  a  dozen  friars  of 
libelling  his  late  wife ;  they  were  shut  up  in  prison,  enduring  hard- 

.Hess;  after  long  detention  the  case  was  heard,  and  they  were  con- 
demned to  penance  and  exile  for  the  libels.  It  is  interesting  to  nota 
tJiat  the  noises  haunted  the  beds  of  the  children,  as  at  Ep worth,  Ted- 

^ worth,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  If  the  Franciscans  were  the  impostors,  and 
lot  imposed  upon,  they  probably  followed  some  tradition  which  con- 
nected rapping  spirits  with  the  beds  of  children.  But  the  record  of 
le  trial  is  deficient  in  detail* 


|ip.  i^  ii'j. 


Ti**  Inrimbe  Woild  Di^r-ortTerl"     Edmbnrgrh  :  R*!?!,     168^*     Pp  07-60. 
1  script  7l7'J  A.  tie  ia  BibUc>th6<^tic  du  Koi  Di9sortati?ii«,  irf  t'*pra»    Vol,  i. 
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A  large  book  might  easily  be  filled  with  old  stories  of  mysterious 
flights  of  stones,  and  volatile  chairs  and  tables.  In  the  presence 
of  Home,  even  a  bookcase  is  said  to  have  forgotten  itself,  and 
committed  the  most  deplorable  excesses.  In  the  article  of  Mr. 
Myers,  already  cited,  we  find  a  table  which  jumps  by  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  man.*  A  handbag  of  Miss  Power's  flies  from  an  arm- 
chair, and  hides  under  a  table ;  raps  are  heard ;  all  this  when 
Miss  Power  is  alone.  Mr.  H.  W.  Gore  Graham  sees  a  table  move 
about.  A  heavy  table  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Armstrong's  rises  high  in 
the  air.  A  tea-table  "  runs  after "  Professor  Alexander,  and 
^'  attempts  to  hem  me  in/'  this  was  at  Bio  Janeiro,  in  the  Davis 
family,  where  raps  **  ranged  from  hardly  perceptible  ticks  up  to 
resounding  blows,  such  as  might  be  struck  by  a  wooden  mallet."  A 
Mr.  H.  falls  into  convulsions,  during  which  all  sorts  of  things  fly 
about.  All  these  stories  closely  correspond  to  the  tales  in  Increase 
Mather's  ''  Remarkable  l^rovidences  in  New  England/'  in  which  the 
phenomena  sometimes  occur  in  the  presence  of  an  epileptic  and 
convulsed  boy,  about  1680.  To  take  one  classic  French  case,  Segrais 
declares  that  a  M.  I^atris  was  lodged  in  the  Chdteau  d'Egmont 
At  dinner-time,  he  went  into  the  room  of  a  Mend,  whom  he  found 
lost  in  the  utmost  astonishment.  A  huge  book^  Cardan's  "De 
Subtilitate,"  had  flown  at  him  across  the  room,  and  the  leaves 
had  turned,  under  invisible  fingers!  M.  Patris  laughed  at  this 
tale,  and  went  into  the  gallery,  when  a  large  chair,  so  heavy  that 
two  men  could  scarcely  lift  it,  shook  itself  and  came  at  him.  He 
remonstrated,  and  the  chair  returned  to  its  usual  position.  ''This 
made  a  deep  impression  on  M.  Patris,  and  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  make  him  a  converted  character  " — a  le  faire  devenir  dcvotA 

Tales  like  this,  with  that  odd  uniformity  of  tone  and  detail  which 
makes  them  curious,  might  be  collected  from  old  literature  to  any 
extent.  Thus,  among  the  sounds  usually  called  "rappings,"  Mr. 
Orookes  mentions,  as  matter  within  his  own  experience,  ''  a  cracking 
like  that  heard  when  a  frictional  machine  is  at  work."  Now,  as  may 
be  read  in  Southey's  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  and  in  Clarke's  "  Memoirs  <rf 
the  Wesleys,"  this  was  the  very  noise  which  usually  heralded  the 
arrival  of  '*  Jeffrey,"  as  they  called  the  Epworth  "spirit/' J  It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  charming  and  ill-fated  Hetty  Wesley  caused 
the  disturbances.  If  so  (and  Dr.  Salmon,  who  supports  this  thesis, 
does  not  even  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  modus  operandi)^  Hetty  must 
have  been  fanuliar  with  almost  the  whole  extent  of  psychical  litera- 
ture, for  she  scarcely  left  a  single  phenomenon  unrepresented.  It 
does  not  appear  that  she  supplied  visible  ''hands.''     We  have  seen 

•  Witness,  Rev.  E.  T.  Vaughan,  King's  Langley.    1884. 
+  "  Segraisiana/'  p.  213. 

i  Cro<3ces'  *'  Notes  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Phenomena  rusnally  called  Spiittnal,'' 
p.  86.    London  :  Boms.    (Second  e<Ution.) 
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Gianni  lay  stress  on  the  apparition  of  a  liand.  lu  the  case  of  the 
deTil  of  Glenlac^,  '*  there  appeared  a  naked  hand,  and  an  arm  from 
the  elbof^  down,  beating  upon  the  floor  till  the  house  did  shake 
again."*     At  Kerrick,  in  1605,  ''it   knocked  upon  the  chests  and 

I  boards,  as  people  do  at  a  door/*  **  And  as  I  was  at  prayer,*'  says  the 
.  Eev.  Alexander  Telfair,  *^  leaning  on  the  side  of  a  bed,  I  felt  some- 
[  thing  thrusting  my  arm  up,  and  casting  my  eyes  thitherward, 
perceived  a  little  white  hand,  and  an  arm  from  the  elbow  down,  but 
it  vanished  presently*"  t  The  hands  viewed,  grasped^  and  examined 
by  Home's  duntkle,  hands  which  melted  away  in  their  clutch,  are 
innumerable,  and  the  phenomenon^  with  the  '*  cold  breeze,''  is  among 
i      the  most  common  in  modem  narratives. 

I  Here  we  close  a  review  which  might  easily  be   produced  to  any 

b^ength,  without  entering  on  the  reports  of  apparitions,  and  of  second 
^^nght.  These  are  no  less  curious,  in  their  uniformity  of  incident  and 
^Btharacter  (with  the  differences  already  alluded  to),  than  the  physical 
^V  manifestation 3 /'  Oar  only  coaclusion  is  that  the  psychological 
PBonditions  which  begat  the  ancient  narratives  produce  the  new 
legends.  These  surprise  us  by  the  apparent  good  faith  in  marvel  and 
myth  of  many  otherwise  credible  narrators,  and  by  the  coincidence, 
idental  or  designed,  with  old  stories  not  generally  familiar  to  the 
odera  public.  Dj  impostars  and  creduloas  persons  deliberately 
get  up  *'  the  subject  in  rare  old  books  ?  Is  there  a  method  of 
pasture  handed  down  by  one  generation  of  bad  little  girls  to 
other?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  persistent  identity  of  hallucina- 
a  among  the  sane  ?  This  was  Coleridge's  theory,  hut  it  is  not 
ithotit  dittiaulties.  These  questions  are  the  present  results  of  Com- 
bative I'sychological  Research. 

A.  LiXG, 

[Note. — Since  writing  this  article  the  author  has  read  D.  D,  Home  a 

*•  Incidents  in  My   Life"  (1863).     In  vol.   i.  pp.   170,   171,  Home 

tells,  as  an  occurrence  at  a  smme  of   his   own,  how  a  glass  full  of 

brandy  and  water  was  lifted  by  the  spirits,   set   down   empty,  and 

rtjUUtl  t    This  is  one  of  the  phenomena  reported  by  Cieza  de  Leon  as 

occurring  in  Pern  (ch.  cxviii.)  in  151'9.      It  is  unlikely  that  Home  had 

^cbA  Cieza.     Have  we  here  Transmission,  or  independent  invention  ? 

The  writer  finds  that,  in  an  unsigned   appendix  to  Homers  book,  Dr. 

)bert  Chambers,  himself  a  folk-lorist,   has  collected    some  of  the 

ient   instances  given  above,  with  others,      lie  neglects  Mather's 

ases  from  New  England,  which  are  very  remarkable.] 

•  •*  S;iisii*«  Invisible  World  Discovered/*  p.  85, 

t  *'  A  New  CcalutatioQ  of  Sadducbm,*"  p,  5.      Writ  bj  Mr.    Alexander  Telfair. 

urn. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  LABOUR 
COMMISSION. 


NOW  that  the  Labour  Commission  is  approaching  the  completion  of 
its  task,  so  far  as  the  collection  of  evidence  is  concerned,  and 
whilst  the  facts  it  has  elicited  are  comparatively  fresh  in  our  memories, 
the  fitting  moment  seems  to  have  arrived  for  threshing  out  whatever 
lessons  these  facts  may  contain  upon  a  topic  which  occupies  the 
attention  of  listeners  and  readers  almost  as  much,  let  us  hope,  as  il 
absorbs  the  energies  of  speakers  and  writers. 

The  utterances  of  the  representative  working  men  examined  before 
the  Commission  accord  fully  with  the  observation  so  frequently  made 
of  late  years  that  the  working  classes,  now  that  they  command  a 
majority  on  the  electoral  roll  of  the  country,  have  none  of  thai; 
aversion  to  State  intervention  which  characterised  the  middle  class 
during  its  short  term  of  power  between  the  Reform  Acts  of  1832  and 
1867.  The  constitution  of  a  board  for  compulsory  arbitration,  the 
enactment  of  an  eight-hours  labour  day  of  either  permissiye  or 
general  application,  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  State  pensiozis  aa 
a  reward  of  labour,  the  recognition  in  all  State  and  municipal  con- 
tracts of  the  rate  of  pay  current  in  "  fair  *'  workshops  (i.e,^  work- 
shops which  recognise  the  trades-union  scale)  as  the  TniTiiTwnTn  of 
remuneration,  and  the  execution  of  municipal  undertakings  by  the- 
authorities  themselves  without  the  intervention  of  contractors,  these* 
are  among  the  demands  pressed  upon  the  Legislature  and  upon  local 
authorities  by  a  large  section  of  working  men,  while  their  leaders  are 
practically  unanimous  in  urging  the  increased  inspection  of  buildings- 
of  every  description  in  which  trades  or  industries  are  carried  on. 

At  the  same  time,  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioii 
exposes  afresh  the  wide  differences  in  opinions  and  aims  which  exist 
among  the  workmen,  and  which  have  already  asserted  themselves  at 
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the  last  two  or  three  Trades  Cougresaea.     There  are  th^  Old  Unionists, 
and   at   least   two  shades  of  New  Unionists,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

I  majority  gf  the  labouring  class,  who  are  not  unionists  at  all.     The  two 
great  schools  of  Unionism  are  fed   from  very  distinct  sections  of  the 
working  classes,  and  it  is  instructive  to  mark  the  differences  which 
distinguish  these  sections.      The  strength  of  the  Old  Unionists  lies  in 
the  shrewd  pitmen,  iron-workers,  and  factory  operatives  of  the  North 
and  the  Midlands,  who  have  long  since  made  their  associations  strong 
enough   to  command  the  respect  of  the   employers.      Circumstances, 
kas  well  as  racial  characteristics,  have   favoured  self-dependent  action. 
The  same  men  meet  month  after  month  at  the  same  spot  to  work  for 
the  same  employer.     The  use  of  motive  power,  and  the  necessity^  in 
mining,  of  operating  upon  the  raw  material  in  siiu,  draw  the  workers 
together,  and  prohibit  home  work.      Even  when  isolated  at  their  work, 
as    colliers    are,   they   are    often    neighbours,   constantly  associating 
together  in  their  leisure  time*      From  the  representatives  of  this  class 
eomes  little   demand    for  State  action.      In  some  cases,  the  Boiler- 
l^makers    and    the     Durham    Colliery    Enginemen's    Association    for 
IHexample,  the   trades  are   so   strongly  organised   that   only  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  men  are    non-untoniste,  and  the    unions   possess  a 
Sngliractical  monopoly  of  labour.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  it  is  in 
^Bthese  very  trades  that  the  relation  between  masters  and  men  seem 
^Bnost  amicable.      Unionism  has  been  long  established^  a  generation  of 
l^^asters  has  grown   up   accustomed  to  it,  while  the  workmen   have 
^■learnt   something  of  the   limitations  of   its  power.     Hence  we  are 
^fttrnck   with   the   moderation  which  characterises  the   tone  of  both 
^Hnasters  and  men  in  giving  evidence  ;   though  in  Wales  and  some 
^■barts  of  Scotland,  where  Mr,  Keir  Hurdie  has  been  organising  a  not 
^Kery  flourishing  Union,  relations  are  less  friendly, 
^^     While  the  Old  Unionists  are  composed  of  the  more   prosperoua 
classes  of  workmen,  the  New  Unioniets  are  fed  from  the  ranks  of  the 
miakilled,  the  under-paid,  the  irregularly  employed,  we  might  almost 
say,   the  unemployed.      Take,    for   an   example   of  the  second,   the 
f  employ ^  in  some  branches  of  the  woollen  industry  in  Bradford  and 

Ker  Yorkshire  towns.     These  operatives  complained  to  the  Com- 
pon  of   irregularity  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid   by  different  firms. 
r witness  declared  that  the  mastimum  earnings  of  Bradford  weavers 
mre  only  sixteen   shillings  and   sixpence   a  week,  and   the   average 
earnings  only  nine  shillings.      Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  himself  a  member 
^gf  m  large  firm  of  cloth   manufacturers,  put  the  average  earnings  of 
^■lirteen  thousand  weavers  at  only  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
^^■radc,    adding  that  the  majority  were  single  women.      An  operative 
Iroekoned  the  men  to  number  only  twenty-tive  per  cent,  of  the  women. 
%aTa  w©   not   her©   the  clue  to   the  low  wages  of  the   male  cloth 
Hf eftf  ers  ?     The  workers  being  unorganised,  the  male  minority  have 
LXJT.  2  c 
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to  accept  a  rate  of  remuneration  reckoned  for  the  femaleonajoritj. 
It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliot,  in  his  recent  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  relation  of  wages  to  cost  of  prodnction, 
puts  the  average  annual  earnings  of  adult  operatives  thronghont  the 
woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  at  £53 — about  ten  per  cent,  less 
than  those  in  the  cotton  trade,  which,  likewise  employing  a  very 
large  number  of  women,  is  better  organised. 

It  is  in  the  Metropolis,  however,  and  among  the  lately  organised 
masses  of  dock  and  general  labourers  that  the  New  Unionism  finds  its 
chief  recruiting  ground.  The  woes  of  the  casual  labourers  in  London 
have  been  rehearsed  in  print  and  in  speech  till  they  have  become 
familiar  to  every  one.  With  this  class  is  blended  the  fringe  of 
mechanics,  clerks,  and  shop  assistants,  who  are,  for  varions  reasons, 
chronically  unemployed  or  half -em  ploy  ed^  and  some  of  whom  are  con- 
tinually sinking  down  into  labourers  of  the  least  useful  description. 
Messrs.  Quelch,  McCarthy,  Ben  Tillett,  Clem  Edwards,  and  Keir 
Hardie  are  among  its  chief  spokesmen.  The  Old  Unionism,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  history  of  its  origin,  may  be  now  described  as  the 
corporate  endeavour  of  the  indispensable  workers  who  have  already 
achieved  a  position — Mr.  C.  Booth's  Class  E — to  guard  that  position 
from  deterioration,  to  inaintain  a  standard  of  comfort  already  attained, 
and  to  raise  it  still  higher.  The  Now  Unionism  embodies  the  effort  of 
the  unskilled  and  very  often  superfluous  labourers,  who  have  nothing 
to  lose — Mr.  Booth's  Class  C — to  raise  their  daily  life  from  the 
hopeless  level  of  a  struggle  for  existence  a  step  higher,  to  the  firmer 
standing-ground  of  a  struggle  for  comfort.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  the  workman  had  no  dii'ect  political  power.  Denied  this 
engino  of  advancement,  he  forged  for  himself  the  system  of  Trades 
Unionism  pure  and  simple,  as  the  lever  whereby  he  might  raise  him- 
self. The  New  Unionism,  which  aims  at  being  the  motive  power  of 
which  the  State  organisation  is  to  be  the  machine,  is  the  product  of 
the  consciousness  of  political  strength  newly  gained  acting  on  a  deep- 
rooted  sense  of  poverty,  uncertainty,  and  individual  helplessness 
jigainst  the  tide  of  competition. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that,  while  the  Old  Trades  Unionist  element 
among  the  witnesses  confines  itself  to  demanding  more  efficient 
inspection,  an  extension  of  employers'  liability  for  accidents,  and 
compulsory  arbitration  (though  opinion  in  favour  of  this  last  was  not 
unanimous),  the  New  Unionism,  by  the  mouths  of  one  or  other  of  its 
representatives,  puts  forward  claims  of  a  much  more  striking  character. 
A  working  day  of  eight  hours  is,  of  course,  one  of  these.  It  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  himself  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
Alderman  Ben  Tillett,  and  other  less  widely  known  names,  including 
some  Welsh  miners.  Representatives  from  several  Scotch  industries, 
mining  included,  were  in  favour  of  a  permissive  legislation  on  the 
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point*      Her©  Mr,  Keir  Hardie  and  Mr,  Mann  took  different  views. 
The  former  thought  that  if  the  length  of  the  working  day  was  to  ba 
related,  as  he  advocated,  by  local  option,  the  right  to  vote  shotild 
be  limited  to    Unionist  workmen,  even  though  they  might   be  in  a 
minority.     Mr.  Mann,  on  tte  contrary,  thought  that  no  section  of  a 
trade  should  be  debarred  from  voting,      A  good  general  sketch  of  the 
programme  of  the  party  is  presented  in  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  (J^ielch 
and  McCarthy.      It  includes,  in  addition  to  the  legislative  limit  of 
eight  hours,  the   prohibition   of  overtime  and   nightwork.      At  the 
age  of  sixty  the  workman  is  to  become  entitled  to  support  from  the 
State^but  he  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  continue  to  work.  A  ininiinum 
wage  ift  to  be  fixed  id  the  muoicipal  workshops  which  form  a  feature 
of  the  scheme.      Thirty  shillings  a  week  is  specified  as  a  fair  sub- 
fliatenod  wage.      Even  the  least  efficient  is  not  to  be  paid   below  this 
rale.      Skill  would  be  allowed  a  higher  remuneration.      !MunieipaUtIes 
are  to  contract  direct  with  bodies  of  workmen  for  the  repair  of  roads 
and  bridges.      The  employers,  while  exposed  to  the  unlimited  com- 
petition of  the  mnnieipaUties,  are   to   be  prohibited   from   dismissing 
men   for  joiuing  trade  unions,  and  from  employing  blackleg  labour 
dttring  a  strike.      Some  supplementary  suggestions  are  added  by  other 
speakers.    A  tax  ought  to  be  imposed  on  mechanical  appliances  which 
reduce  the  amount  of  labour  required*     The  burden  of   prosecuting 
claims  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  ought  not  to  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the   workman   or  his   eociety.      It  ought  to  form    the 
function  of  a  public  official.     Trades  unions  ought  to  have  a  veto  on 
the  dismissal  of  their  members.     This  last  suggestion  came  from  a 
representative  of  the  omnibus  and  tramway  men,  a  class  of  employes 
from  whom  complaints  of  sadden  and  arbitrary  dismissal   have  been 
load  and  frequent.     Black-li&ting|  the  counterpart  of  picketing,  ought 
to  be  rendered  penal.      Women-workers  are  so  hard  to  organise  that 
their  spokeswoman  desired  State  regulation  of  wages  as  well  as  uf 
boars*     The  nationalisation  of  the  land,  without  compensation  to  its 
present   holders,  was  proposed    by   Mr.   Keir   Hardie.     Mr.    Sidney 
"Webb,  who  mode&tly  professed  to  represent  no  one  but  himself^  urged 
that  unfair  employers  would  be  shamed  into  better  ways  if  the  Labour 
Bureau  were  empowered  to  demand  from  the  masters  lists  of  the  ages 
mad   wages  of  their  workpeople  for   publication.      Mr.  !Mann   is  the 
exponent  of  the  more  statesmanlike  sido  of  New  Unionism,  though  his 
iTiew  is  distinctly   aocialiatic.      He   considers  that   the   functions   of 
tnonicipal  corporations  should  include  the  regulating  of  the  quality  of 
artides  produced,  so  that  **  shoddy,"  of  what  kind  soever,  shonld  not 
^he  thrown  upon  the  marketj  the  controlling,  of  course,  the  conditions  of 
aployment,  the  supplying  the  citizens  with  such  universal  requisites 
i-M  light,  water,  and  the  means  of  locomotion,  and  the  providing  them 
all  with  snitable  employment.    He  approves  of  profit-sharing  and  trade- 
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partnerships!,  and  he  does  not  propose  that  any  limit  should  be  placed 
on  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  within  the  statatoiy  limit 
of  working  hours.  Everything  required  for  municipal  use  should  be 
made  by  the  municipality's  own  staH*.  He  looks  forward  to  a  further 
curtailment  of  working  hours  as  population  increases^  or  as  machinery 
displaces  human  labour. 

Thus,  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  dispels  the  falla- 
cious assumption  that    the    labour    interest    is    one    solid    phalanx 
presenting  a  united  front   to  the  outside  world.     On  the  contraryr 
working-class  opinion  varies  greatly  according  to  locality,  to  status, 
and  to  individual  disposition.     The  views  expressed  by  leaders  such 
as  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Tillett  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  some  respects 
more  moderate  than  those  entertained  by  the   lesser  lights  of  th& 
same   school.     The  Northumbrian  Miners  have  been  credited  with 
hostility  to  the  Eight-Hours  Movement,  but  one  miner  from  that 
region  affirmed  that  the  mass  of  the  men  were  out  of  sympathy  with 
their  leaders  on  this  point.     On  the  other  hand,   a    collier   from 
Derbyshire  thought  that  the  men  of  his  locality  who  had  voted  for 
an  eight-hours  day  had  done  so  in  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  question  at  issue,  that  they  had  not  understood  that  they  were 
tying  their  own  hands,  and  that  the  measure   they  were  supporting 
would  disable  them  from   working  beyond   the  limit  fixed  by  law, 
even  if  they  wished  to  do  so.     It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
easy  to  overrate  the  value  of  resolutions  adopted  by  Trades  Congresses 
as  manifestations  of  the  strength  of  opinion  on  any  matter.     The 
Standing  Orders  as  to  the  qualifications  for  delegates  at  the  Congress 
were  recast  last  autumn  at  Glasgow,  but,  under  the  old  rules  in  force 
during    the  Conference,   the  Tailoresses'    Trade   Union,   numbering 
ninety-six    members,    and    the  Railway  Workers*  Union,   with  its 
twelve  thousand,  sent  one  delegate  each,  and  therefore  possessed  the 
same  voting  power  at  the  Congress,  and  this   was   not    a   solitary 
anomaly.     The  eight-hours  limit,  ought  it  to  be  fixed  by  a  law  of 
universal  application ;  arbitration,  ought  it  to  be  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory ;  trades  unions,  ought  they  to  be  free   and  open  to  all,  or 
ought  they  to   be  close  corporations — upon  these   and  some  other 
points  working-class  opinion  is  not  agreed,  while   an   indirect  com- 
mentary on  the  unanimity  with  which  its  spokesmen  urged  a  more 
rigorous  inspection  of  factories  is  afforded  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Whymper  and  Mr.  Henderson,  two  of  her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors^ 
that  much  more  could  be  done  by  their  department  towards  remedy- 
ing abuses  were   operatives  readier  in  pointing  them  out.     Other 
witnesses    remarked    that  miners    seldom    avail  themselves    of   the 
power   they    possess    under   the    Mines    Regulation  Act  to  choose 
representatives  to  inspect  the  mines.     The  concentration  of  industries 
in  the  hands  of  trusts  and  syndicates  is  looked  on  with  favour  by 
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men,  as  it  makea  orgnnisation  on  their  side  easier,  and  will  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  industry  to  the  State  in  the  fiitore, 
_        If  the  workmen  are  not  at  one  among  themselves,  so  neither  are 
Bthe  masters,  especially  in   the  attitude  they  assume  towards  trades 
unionieni.     They  may  be  divided  into  three  grades  :  the  amicable, 

*the  passive,  and  the  hostile.  Very  few  probably  look  upon  combina- 
tion among  their  hands  with  absolute  complacency.  Just  as  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  mediaeval  monarch  was  compelled,  in  spite  of 

ttimself,  to  share  the  allegiance  of  hia  subjects  with  his  papal  rival, 
^ho  intervened  in  internal  contents,  now  on  behalf  of  right  and 
jastice,  and  now  simply  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  Church  or  to 
extend  her  atithority,  so,  with  few  exceptions^  the  trade  union  stands 
to  the  employer  in  the  position  of  a  foreign  potentate  habitually 
H»interfering  within  the  limits  of  what  he  deems  his  exclusive  juris- 
^  diction.  It  is  chiefly  among  trades  where  the  old  type  of  Unionism 
is  dominant  that  relations  are  most  friendly.  Here  the  employers 
bare  leamt  the  practical  convenience  of  treating  with  one  thoroughly 
fepresentative  body  instead  of  with  isohited  fragments  of  the  work- 
laeQ*  This  was  the  \riew  generally  expressed  by  delegates  from  the 
coal,  iron,  and  cotton  industries.     In  fact,  wherever  we  find  the  two 

■  eides  organised,  and  in  the  habit  of  conferring  together  through  duly 
appointed  representatives,  there  we  also  find  masters  and  men  in 
accord  upon  the  advantages  obtained  under  such  a  system  in  pro- 

Bfnoiiog  a  good  understanding,  and  so  preventing  strikes.  This  last 
la  the  more  important,  as  it  was  agreed  that  it  is  much  more  diOicult 
to  get  men  to  come  back  to  work  after  they  have  struck,  than  it  is 
to  keep  them  at  work  before  hostilities  have  actually  broken  out,  and 
that  the  vast  majority  of  disputes  would  be  arranged,  if  both  sides 
would  only  meet  with  an  honest  desire  of  arriving  at  a  settlement. 
Unfortunately,  since  the  date  of  most  of  this  evidence,  the  miners* 
fitrike  in  the  spring  of  ls92,  and  the  late  strike  in  the  South 
Lancashire  cotton  trade,  have  occurred  to  efface  much  of  the  good-will 
igendered  by  the  long-continued  adoption  of  more  amicable  methods 
Df  settling  disputes* 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  employers  whose  workmen  throng  the 

iea  of  the  New  Unionism.     The  two  sides  regard  each  other  with 

Bgnised  or  openly  avowed  hostility.      Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 

Employers,  w^ho  have  hitherto  felt  themselves  in  their  dealings 

rith  the  men  to  be  masters  of  tlie  situation,  find  all  at  once  that 

jieir  power   is  no  longer  unquestioned,   that  henceforlh,  in  contro- 

rersies  with  their  employes,  a  third  party  which  cannot  be  made  to 

the  weight  of  their  displeasure  steps  in,  and,  while   according 

ction    to    their   workmen,   insists   upon  having  a   voice   in   all 

legottationa.      Such  intrusion  of  an  outside  body  between  them  and 

eir  workpeople  will  at  first  seem,  even  to  liberal  and  fair-minded 
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masters,  impertinent  and  irritating,  especially  when  a  newly  formed 
anion,  composed,  as  these  nnions  of  unskilled  men  mostly  are,  of  the 
rougher  element^  distinguishes  itself  at  the  outset,  by  hasty  and  ill- 
judged  action,  or  by  want  of  loyalty  to  the  declarations  and  promisea 
of  its  leaders.  The  employer,  often  entirely  ignorant  of  the  advan- 
tages which  have  been  found  to  arise  even  to  the  masters  themselves 
from  the  organisation  of  their  workmen,  resolves  to  break  the  union^ 
and  retorts,  as  the  Caledonian  Railway  directors  did,  by  refusing  to 
accept  the  intervention  of  the  officials  of  the  union,  or  to  recogmse 
the  union  in  any  way  whatever.  Then  follows  a  strike;  the  men 
endeavour,  by  such  means,  whether  fair  or  foul,  as  come  most  readily 
to  hand,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  '*  blacklegs,"  while  the 
employer  retaliates  by  black-listing  those  who  have  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  movement.  The  existence  of  this  practice  of 
black-listing,  though  denied  by  several  witnesses,  was  firmly  believed 
in  by  the  men.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dismissal  of  men  who  have 
been  active  agitators  breeds  constant  distrust  and  ill-will  among 
their  comrades.  The  employer  may  not  be  directly  responsible; 
heads  of  department,  and  foremen  entrusted  with  the  taking  on 
and  discharging  of  hands,  frequently  act  on  their  own  initiative  in 
such  cases,  either  according  to  their  notion  of  the  employer's  wishes^ 
or  in  order  to  punish  a  slight  to  their  own  authority.  Then,  when 
the  union  complains  to  the  employer,  he  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma. 
He  must  choose  between  perpetuating  a  rupture  with  his  men,  and 
discrediting  his  lieutenants.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  discipline 
leads  him  usually  to  adopt  the  former  alternative. 

Again,  improved  organisation,  combined  with  an  acuter  perception 
of  a  common  interest  and  an  enhanced  sense  of  mutual  sympathy,  has 
rendered  the  whole  wage-earning  section  of  the  community,  composed 
though  it  is  of  groups  widely  differing  in  education,  influence,  intelli- 
gence, and  material  prosperity,  far  more  homogeneous  than  they  were 
some  years  ago,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  not  yet  unanimous 
in  opinion.  Trades  Congresses  and  workmen's  political  clubs^  by 
associating  men  on  a  broader  basis  than  a  common  occupation  afibrds^ 
and  the  tone  so  constantly  taken  by  political  speakers  and  writers  in 
addressing  the  wage-earning  section,  have  also,  perhaps,  contributed 
to  create  that  very  homogeneity  which  they  have  taken  for  granted. 
At  all  events,  the  strong,  perhaps  overweening,  sense  of  their  weight 
in  the  State  has  largely  inspired  the  New  Unionism.  And  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  the  wide-reaching  aims  avowed  by  ita 
adherents  that  are  chiefly  answerable  for  the  mistrust  and  resentment 
of  the  employers.  The  Old  Unionism,  modestly  restricting  itself  to- 
improving  the  lot  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  of  industry,  accepta 
the  present  industrial  order  and  its  existing  relations.  The  New 
Unionism  visibly  and  avowedly  strives  after  a  reconstitution  of  that 
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rmy,  whose  chiefs  and  subalterns  can  hardly  be  expected  to  await 
rith  resignation  their  sentence  of  degradation  at  the  coavemence  of 
bose  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  command. 
As  yet,  this  industrial  revolution  is  but  held  in  terrontn  over  the 
heads  of  employers.  The  newly  organised  masses,  however  much 
^vlhey  may  quarrel  with  the  existing  system  of  wage-paid  labonr  acting 
^Ktoder  the  direction  of  profit-paid  capital,  have  an  instinctive  half- 
^Berception  that  it  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  advantage  to  themselves* 
^KJnder  it  the  workman  is  saved  a!!  commercial  risk.  The  merchant, 
^Pthe  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  may  give  his  toil  for  a  twelvemonth, 
or  even  for  a  series  of  years,  and  at  the  end  find  himself  poorer  than 
rhen  he  launched  forth  on  his  enterprise,  except  that  he  may,  all 
Jong,  have  been  drawing  what  may  be  termed  ''subsistence  money" 
^logons  to  the  advances  made  to  dock  labourers  before  they  receive 
^plus  *'  at  the  week's  end-  The  workman  mny  lack  opportunity 
toil,  but  his  toil  always  brings  its  reward,  albeit  sometimes  an  in- 
aate  one.  Would  he  be  better  off*  if  the  disposal  of  the  produce 
labour  rested  with  him?  lie  hardly  thinks  so.  **  L'etat, 
i/'  is  one  of  his  most  cherished  tenets,  and  he  prefers,  for  the 
present^  to  try  how  far,  under  the  existing  r^uime^  the  highly  taxed 
and  much-inspected  capitalist-employer  may  be  sweated  by  the  State 
Jbr  his  benefit. 

The  strain  which  the  relation   of  employer  to  employed   is  now 

Budei^oing  is  too  palpable  to  call   for  further  remark,  and,  at  the 

ftme  time,  the  reality  of  many  of  the  grievances  of  which  working 

aen  complain   is   so  generally  admitted   as  hardly  to   require  any 

apt    at    justification    in   these  pages.      Demand  in  these   days 

fcys    creates    an    abundant    supply,    and    prescriptions     to    cure 

these  ills  have   not  been  wanting,  from   universal    auarchy  down   to 

I  during.      But   can   any   one   drug,    however    drastic,   prove  a 

1 1  1   for  them?      Surely  that  diversity  of   type    which    enriches 

iiQman  nature  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  render  it  ineffective  or 

^poaitively  mischievous.   Our  clew-line  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  conflicting 

^cliiimB  and  interests  must  be  the  principle  that  only  a  scheme  of  social 

eform  which  recognises  these  diversities,  and,  indeed,  operates  through 

bem  while  developing  their  most  favourable  aspects,  can  succeed  in 

io  long  run,  or,  indeed,  ought  to   succeed  at  alL      As  Mr.  Kuskin 

Mmewhere  says,  the  manufacture  of  souls  of  a  good  quality  is  a  very 

fal  undertaking.     But  then  the  souls  should  not  be  all  on  one 


Instead,  then,  of  concentrating  all  effort  upon  realising  some  one 
t^heroe,  be  it  socialism,  co-operation,  or  any  other,  we  should  rather 
Kodeavour  to  ensure  to  each  an  open  field  where  it  may  work  out  its 
<iwQ    development    unhindered*      And   fo  each    class  will   have    an 
^portunity  of  proving,  and  the  community  will  have  an  opportunity 
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of  judging,  whether  or  not  it  renders  a  service,  not  to  be  otherwise 
obtained,  to  society  at  large.  Probably  there  is  no  occupation  which, 
practised  within  certain  limitations,  is  not  of  definite  general  utility. 
Bat  the  limit  may  ba  transgressed  in  such  businesses,  for  instance, 
as  the  conduct  of  financial  operations,  the  management  of  a  brewing 
business,  or  the  manufacture  of  spurious  articles.  The  working  class, 
to  judge  from  the  language  used  by  many  of  its  leaders,  is  under  the 
illusion  that  the  task  of  production  is  entirely  confined  to  its  own 
ranks.  But,  just  as  demand  is  called  effective  only  when  the  would- 
be  consumer  possesses  the  means  of  obtaining  the  commodity  he 
desires,  so  production  is  incomplete  and  ineffective,  and,  indeed, 
useless,  so  long  as  the  commodity  produced  fails  to  reach  the  person 
to  whom  it  supplies  a  felt  want.  The  boots  which  Northampton 
manufactures  over  and  above  the  requirements  of  its  inhabitants  can 
be  said  to  have  been  efficiently  produced  only  when  they  appear  on 
the  wearers'  feet.  The  sprat-tinning  business,  by  furnishing  a  new 
use  for  the  great  catches  which  every  now  and  then  glut  the  market, 
has  rendered  effective  what  was  before  ineffective  production.  More- 
over, if  the  aim,  rightly  conceived,  of  industrial  and  commercial 
organisation  should  be  to  provide,  from  that  great  storehouse  of 
Nature  whence  we  draw  all  our  means  of  material  existence,  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  consumers  with  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  the  commodities  they  desire  at  the  smallest  possible  cost 
to  themselves,  then  no  unnecessary  or  dispensable  process  in  a  manu- 
facture or  in  any  other  undertaking  can  be  reckoned  as  forming  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  effective  production.  The  arbitrary  and  exclusive 
adoption  of  any  one  system,  whether  co-operation,  or  State-organised 
labour,  or  profit-sharing,  or  work  for  wages,  would  disable  us  from 
discovering  the  method  best  adapted  to  any  given  case.  We  want 
all  to  be  in  operation  together,  for  each  has,  doubtless,  its  appropriate 
sphere  which  it  behoves  us  to  ascertain. 

Take,  for  example,  co-operation.  The  simpler  articles  of  food, 
clothing,  and  household  requirements,  are  in  such  universal  demand 
that  a  market  for  them  lies  always  ready  at  the  producer's  door.  It 
has  been  easy,  therefore,  for  wholesale  and  retail  co-operative  societies 
acting  in  concert,  to  reduce  the  trouble  and  expense  of  distribution, 
necessarily  high  in  industries  where  the  extent  aud  nature  of  demand 
are  not  easily  ascertainable,  or  are  liable  to  frequent  fluctuations,  to  the 
lowest  terms,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  consumer.  Demand  is  constant; 
indeed,  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  President  of  the  Wholesale  Co-operative 
Union,  stated  in  evidence  that  it  was  not  subject  to  serious  fluctua- 
tions. The  practice  of  giving  purchasers  a  share  in  the  profits  no 
doubt  tends  to  retain  custom.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  some  social 
reformers  to  denounce  these  associations  as  co-operative  only  in  name^ 
because  consumption,  instead  of  production,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
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bond  of  joint  actiou*  The  two  kinds  of  co-operation,  although 
llstinct,  are  nevertheless  equally  real,  and,  besides,  some  of  the 
issociations  both  pay  the  trades  union  rate  of  wages  and  allow  their 
imployrs  a  share  of  the  profits  b,^  well.  Mr.  Maxwell,  President  of 
iho  Sciittiah  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society,  assured  the  Coramission 
lifi.  The  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Society  at  Kettering  goes 
ber  fetilL  It  not  only  gives  the  operatives  a  share  in  the  profits 
fter  paying  them  trades  union  wages,  but,  through  delegates  annually 
ted  by  them,  they  take  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the 
iess,  and  indeed  form  a  large  minority  in  point  of  numbers  of  the 
bbureholders  and  hold  two-thirds  of  the  funds  invested  in  the  Society, 
yet  the  secretary  told  the  Commission  that  the  management  do 
*bot  hesitate  to  discharge  a  bad  workman  even  when  he  is  a  share- 
holder. The  Society  was  founded  in  1888,  and  pays  8 J  per  cent,  on 
ita  share  capital  (of  which  no  one  of  the  378  members  may  hold  more 
than  twenty-five  £1  shares),  besides  disbursing  upwards  of  £4000  a 
jrear  in  wages  among  its  employ6s. 

But  co-operation  has  its  limits.      It  succeeds  where  success  is  the 

^Teward   of  steady,   honest,    routine    work,   especially   where   manual 

^■abour   is  a  chief  factor   in   production.      Industries  which   require 

^H^rprise  in  opening  up  new  markets,  inventive  power  in  discovering 

^^Ht  processes,  promptitude  in  adapting  production  to  fluctuations  and 

^variations  in   demand,  a   large   initial  outlay  of  capital,  or  staying 

^mower  to  maintain  large  establishments  in  working  order  daring  dull 

V«easons  or  commercial  crises,  and   especially  industries  which  supply 

foreign  markets,  are  beyond  its  scope.     They  are  the  province  of  the 

private  capitalist  of  organising  and  directing  ability,  and  success  in 

bem  will  hardly  be  achieved  without  his  aid.      Here,  then,  the  wage- 

pstem  must  survive,  ameliorated,  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  by 

sfit-sharing,  where  this  arrangement  is  practicable,  and  its  abuseii 

Jed  against  by    powerful   combinations    among   the  men.     Co- 

(^ratioQ  in  production  can  only  be  carried  on  successfully  by  men 

dbtin^'uished  not  only  by  honesty,  sobriety,  steadiness,  and  capacity 

for  work,  but    by  a  liberal  and  fair- minded  disposition,  which  is  not 

id  ways  found  in   combination   with  the   former   excellent  qualities. 

The   average  workman  does  not  come    up  to  this  high  standard,  and, 

^ijfBidea,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  work- 

^Hien  would  prefer  working  under  the  old  conditions,  the  whole  risk 

^pbf  failure  being  borne  by  the  employer,  to  forming  part  of  a  self- 

Ksmploying   body,  each    member  of  which,  as  he  has  a  voice  in  its 

management,  so  also  incurs  liabUity  for  its  undertakings  and  ahares 

in   iti  reverses  as  well  as  in   its  prosperity  ?     The  survival   of  the 

«]ntem  of  hired  labour  will  be,  then,  a  boon  to  the  working  classes 

themselvea. 

The    feeling  of  distrust    and   suspicion  towards  trades    Qnionism 
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which  prevails  among  employers  in  localities  and  industries  where 
militant  Unionism  is  rife,  or  (which  comes  to  very  much  the  same 
thing)  where  Unionism  is  being  newly  introduced,  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  Mr.  Trewby,  Manager  to  the  London  Gas  and  Coke 
Company,  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell  when  ho  told  the  Labour 
Commissioners  that  his  Company  had  been  able  to  get  on  with  the 
older  unions,  such  as  the  Engineers,  but  their  relations  with  the  Gras- 
workers'  Union  had  been  less  satisfactory,  because  the  latter  Union 
was  too  aggressive.  It  is  not  only  that  the  men  endeavour  to  force 
impossible  conditions  on  the  masters,  or  strike  against  unreal 
grievances.  It  has  repeatedly  occurred  of  late  years  that  men 
expressly  disclaiming  any  complaint  against  their  own  employers 
have  come  out,  or  have  been  called  out  by  their  Union,  "  on  principle," 
as  they  say,  to  show  sympathy  with  men  on  strike  elsewhere,  or  in 
order  to  boycott  an  employer  with  whom  they  have  had  no  personal 
relations  whatever.  This  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Miners 
Federation  in  the  present  coal  strike.  The  result  is  that  fair  treatment 
of  his  workpeople  ceases  to  guarantee  an  employer  against  disputes. 
In  their  attempt  to  manifest  the  solidarity  of  labour  by  making  labour 
disputes  as  far-reaching  in  their  effects  as  possible,  we  find  at  once 
the  characteristic  policy,  and  one  of  the  favourite  weapons,  of  the  New 
Unionism.     Can  we  wonder  if  employers  resent  it  ? 

A  certain  antagonism  of  interests  between  employers  and  trades 
unions  is  inevitable.  A  considerable  number  of  the  latter — all,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  wealthier  ones — discharge  a  most  useful  function  ad 
friendly  societies  and  employment  agencies  for  their  members.  But 
the  end  for  which  they  one  and  all  exist  is,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
the  defence  of  the  claims  of  labour  against  the  employer.  Is  thbre 
then  no  common  ground  of  rapproclieitunt  between  the  two  sides? 
Yes,  there  is,  if  each  will  adopt  for  its  motto  the  phrase  of  the  old 
Roman  jurists.  Do  ut  des,  instead  of  "You  give  all  while  I  give 
none."  Trades  unionists  already  express  themselves  as  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  technical  education.  It  is  one  of  the  planks  in 
their  platform.  They  also  declare  that  their  rules  ensure  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  members,  by  admitting  as  members  those  men  only 
who  ^'  can  earn  the  average  wages  of  the  district,^'  though  since  it  is 
not,  as  matters  stand  now,  the  fault  of  the  Union  if  every  journeyman 
engaged  in  the  same  trade  does  not  join  it,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
see  how  far  this  rule  operates  in  Ihe  direction  claimed  for  it.  Still, 
it  would  be  admitted  that,  in  many  instances,  the  most  capable 
workmen  are  to  be  found  in  the  unionist  ranks.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  so  impartial  an  authority  as  the  manager  of  the  Kettering  Go- 
operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Society,  which  employs  both  unionists  and 
non-unionists. 

Now,  if  unionists  would  go  a  step   further,   and  guarantee   th» 
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cbaracter  of  their  members,  both  on  the  score  of  honesty  and  steadi- 
ness^ and  also  of  capacity,  would  not  the  sentiment  of  the  great  mass 
of  employers  towards  the  system  undergo  a  sudden  trausformation^ 
iilthough  the  unionists  might  continue  never  so  vigilant  over  their 
own  interests,  and  insistent  upon   securing  a   good   price  for  their 
I  members'  lalx)ur  ?     Thus  they  would   develop  along  the  line  of  the 
old  frith  and  craft  guilds  to  which  Mr.   G.   Howell  has  traced  their 
origin.       The     value    of    a    trades-union    workman    would    go   up 
smensely,   and  though   a   dwindliug  in  point  of    numbers   might 
amporarily  result  from   weeding  out    the   less  reputable   and    less 
^Hicient  members.  Trades  Unionism  would  gain  a  leverage  of  immense 
•" power  wherewith  to  inlluence  employers  and  the  public  generally. 

It  may  be  objected   that  cheapness,   and  not  excellence,   is  the 
quality  which  employers  and  the  public  look  for  alike  in  labour  and 

tin  the  productions  of  labour,  and  that  the  iuferior  workman  and  his 
rork  are  cheap.  No  doubt  some  of  them  think  so.  Without  stop- 
piDg  to  challenge  the  truth  of  the  theory  here,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  trades  unionists  are  not  so  strong  a  force  at  the  present  day 
that,  if  they  throw  in  their  weight  on  the  aide  of  excellence,   excel- 

Ilence  would  win  ?  They  preach  in  favour  of  it^  let  them  practise  as 
Ihey  preach*  Some  unions  do  so  already.  They  undertake  to  make 
good  any  loss  to  employers  caused  by  the  dishonesty  of  workmen 
who  belong' to  the  society.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers,  the  members  of  which  do  a  large 
amount  of  the  work  in  their  own  homes.  Even  in  so  unskilled  an 
occupation  as  the  market  porter*s,  the  same  sort  of  arrangement  has 
[been  arrived  at.  A  trade  union  was  not  long  since  founded  among 
be  porters  of  Coveut  Garden  Market,  who  transfer  vegetables  and 
lit  from  the  railway  and  market-gardeners'  vans  to  the  8alesmen*s 
and  thence  to  the  greengrocers'  carts.  This  union  has  obtained 
Ivauce  of  wages  from  the  employers  upon  agreeing,  for  its  own 
to  act  with  them  in  checking  dishonesty  among  the  porters^ 
^the  Boiler-makers'  Society  goes  farther  still  ;  indeed,  its  attitude 
Is  employers  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  Trades  Unionism.  It 
very  powerful  union  of  skilled  mechanics,  comprising  ninety- 
"  1  cent,  of  all  the  men  in  the  trade  ;  in  fact,  it  possesses  a 
,;  monopoly  in  this  department  of  labour.  It  is  also  very 
reiUihy,  its  income  for  1890  amounting  to  nearly  £120,000,  Instead 
using  its  strength  in  waging  a  perpetual  warfnre  with  the 
Employers*  this  society  has  devoted  itself  for  a  conpiderable  number 
years  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace.  In  no  jear  since 
*  I?,  the  expenditure  on  disputes  reached  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
income,  and  in  four  years  it  fell  short  of  two  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  society  in  etiect  makes  itself,  to  a  certain  extent, 
l^fponsible  to  employers  for  tbe  punctual  and  satisfactory  fulfilment 
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ef  their  engagements  by  its  members.  To  quote  the  words  of  Mr, 
Knight,  the  general  secretary  of  the  society,  *'  We  have  felt  that,  as 
a  society,  our  members  ought  to  be   made  to   deal  fairly  with  the 

employers,  and  the  employers  will  deal  fairly  with  us We  find 

also  that  the  employers  take  account  of  this  fact  that  we  carry  out 
all  our  contracts  with  them,  and  the  employers  on  the  other  hand 
faithfully  carry  out  every  arrangement  that  is  made  between  them 
and  ourselves."  Not  long  since,  he  tells  us,  some  society  men, 
engaged  in  repairing  a  vessel  required  in  a  great  hurry,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  demand  a  rise  of  two  shillings  a  week.  The  firm 
refused,  and  at  once  reported  the  matter  to  Mr.  Knight,  who 
requested  them  to  concede  the  demand  in  order  to  keep  the 
men  on  the  job,  and  to  send  in  a  bill  for  the  extra  wages  to  the 
society.  The  employer  did  so,  and  received  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
from  the  society.  Another  time,  a  society  man  agreed  to  repair  two 
boilers,  but  hurried  over  the  work,  and  did  it  badly.  The  employer 
complained  to  the  society,  who  sent  down  a  competent  man  to  view 
the  work,  and  report  to  headquarters.  He  valued  the  damage  at  five 
pounds,  which  was  paid  by  the  society  to  the  employer. 

In  both  cases,  the  society  recovered  the  money  from  the  members 
in   fault.     Within   the  last  few   months,   the  whole  of  the   boiler- 
makers  in  the  employ  of  a  firm  at  Cardiff  struck   because   some  of 
their  number  had  been  dismissed   for   alleged   idleness.     The  local 
Trades  Union  authorities  ordered  them  to  return  to  work,  pending 
inquiry.     The  men  refused  to  obey,  and   the  Union  supplied  fresh 
hands   to  take  their   places.       After   this,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  employers  constantly  apply  to  the  society's  offices  when 
they  are  in  want  of  men.     And  this  in  an  industry  where  fiuctuatioik 
is  constant  and  extreme,  accidents   among  the   men   frequent,   and 
which  has  to  compete  for  foreign  orders ! 

Here  we  have  a  practical  application  of  the  maxim  Do  ut  des^ 
Other  unions  discourage  misbehaviour  by  refusing  out-of-work  benefits 
to  members  discharged  for  drunkenness  or  misconduct.  The  precise 
shape  which  the  recognition  of  the  duties  of  labour  would  tak^ 
would  vary  somewhat  in  difierent  occupations.  In  handicrafts,  iC^ 
would  take  the  form  of  a  guarantee  of  good  workmanship  and  o0 
proper  usage  of  material.  Among  men  engaged  in  transport,  dock--- 
labourers,  stevedores,  carmen,  and  railway  guards,  it  would  consist  ii»- 
responsibility  for  the  honesty  of  the  members  of  the  union,  and  fot^ 
their  careful  handling  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  them.  It  ought  t9 
be  a  tradition  in  every  union  that  its  members  are  the  best  men,  iiv- 
«very  sense  of  the  adjective,  in  the  trade.  Men  who  wish  to  join  it? 
(and  the  more  powerful  the  union  and  the  more  completely  repre-^ 
sentative  of  the  trade,  the  more  necessary  it  will  be  to  join  it  io- 
order  to  obtain^employment),  will  know  that  in  order  to  do  so  they 
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mu3t  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  skill  and  integrity.     There  id 

^Allready  h    great  deal  of  most  commendable  ejsprU   de   corps  among 

^■rades  unioaists,  although  c'iprit  tie  corps  has  its  reverse  side — witness 

^^he  modified  credence  we  attach  to  police  evidence  when   given  in 

finppart  of  police  action.      Bat  the  sentiment  should  be  less  narrow ; 

not  less  conservative  of  the  corporate  interests »  but  less  antagonistic 

to  those  of  its  employers,  less  distinguished  by  class  selfishness*     It 

( would  be  fostered  rather  by  the  tone  adopted  by  the  leaders  in  each 

trade-union  centre  than  by  any  formal  set  of   rules.     It  could   not 

|be  the  creation  of  a  moment,  it  must  grow  gradually,  and  in  many 

stances  the  attitude  of  the   roasters  would  determine  whether  the 

jrowth  should  be  alow  or  rapid,  or  even  possible. 

The  question  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  the  exclusive  concern  of  mastera 
and   men.     The  intlaence  of  the  labour  interest  on  town  and  county 

■  eoanclls  is  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  professed  labour 
representatives  who  have  seats  upon  them,  and  this  inlluence  all  telle 
in  the  direction  of  enhancing  the  power  and  importance  of  trades 

» unionism.      Unions  are  looked  on  as  constituting  the  mouthpieces  of 
the  working-classes  at  large,  and  not  of  their  own  members  only, 
fChe  term  **  current  rat^  of  the  district*'  which  many  corporations  are 
now  insisting  shall  be  paid  by  persons  undertaking  contracts  for  them 
» means  practically  the  local  trades  union  rate  of  wages,  which  in  most 
skilled  handicrafts,  it  is  important  to  observe,  is  considerably  above  a 
fnere  living  wage.      We  may  be  sure  that  Trade  Societies  will  do  their 
Utmost  to  secure  empldymeut  on  government  imd   municipal   under- 
takings for  their  own  members.     And  the  more  membership  in  thea«^ 
societies  becomes  an  aid,  if   not  a  sine  qvA  non^  towards  obtaining 
employment,  the  greater  will  be  the  rush  to  join  them.      As  it  is^ 
th©  recent  spread  of  combination  among  unskilled  labourers  has  been 
enormous.  *   The  labourers*  unions  which    have  been  started  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years  rival    in  point  of  numbers  the  largett  and 
eldest    among    the    artisans'    societies.     II  r.  ThorneVs     Gas- workers' 
Jnion  numbers  '31,000,  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  s  Dock  Labourers'  Union  has 
JO^OOO,  tlie  Tynesijje  Labourers*  Union  20,UUO,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilsons 
iora    and    Firemen's    Union    10,000    members.      None    of    these 
cleties  were  represented   at  the  Swansea  Trades  Congress  in  1887, 
*hey  were  all   present  in  full   force  live  years  later  at  Glasgow.      If, 
ben,   the   rate-paying   public,  through    its    elected  representatives, 
coords  formal  recognition  to  Unioniatn  by  accepting  the  trade-union 
price  of  labour  as  the  standard  rate^  is  it  not  entitled  to  expect  these 
bodies    to  guarantee  the  character  and  ability  of   the    men  whose 
iervices  they  provide  ? 

However  well  organised  and  prosperous  as  a  whole  the  working- 
etaaaes  may  become,  there  will  always  remain  a  considerable  number 
ooaUe,  through  slowness,  physical  defects,  or  want  of   energy,  to 
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succeed  on  their  own  account,  or  to  render  profitable  service  to  an 
employer.  The  ranks  of  such  men  will  be  constantly  replenished  from 
the  ne'er-do-weels  and  dMassis — the  debris — of  the  masses  above 
them,  from  men  whose  trades  have  become  obsolete,  or  who  have  by 
some  mischance  been  thrown  out  of  regular  employment  when  past 
middle  life,  and  who  have  been  unable  to  start  afresh.  It  is  of  such 
men  as  these,  together  with  the  foreign  pauper  immigrant,  that  the 
chronically  unemployed  in  part  consist,  and  they  intensify  the 
struggle  for  the  classes  above  by  underbidding  them.  It  will  be 
noted  that  it  is  assumed  here  that  a  numerically  large  proportion  of 
men  out  of  work  consists  of  men  who  are  genuinely  eager  for  work, 
and  capable,  with  a  little  encouragement,  of  sticking  steadily  to  it. 
Possibly  the  assumption  is  a  mistaken  one.  If  so,  the  experiment 
about  to  be  proposed  would  very  soon  demonstrate  its  error.  Emigra- 
tion or  migration  of  the  ordinary  character  would  here  be  useless,  for 
the  problem  before  us  is  not  how  to  transfer  men  from  a  place  where 
their  labour  is  not  wanted  to  a  place  where  it  is  wanted,  but  to  offer 
them  an  opportunity  of  applying  their  labour,  useless  to  others,  to 
their  own  maintenance.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  land,  the  raw 
material  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  within  their  reach.  Is  no  adapta- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labour  colony  possible  which  may  avoid  the 
more  serious  disadvantages  alleged  against  the  system  as  carried  out 
on  the  Continent  ?  Clearly  such  a  colony  must  not  grow  from  inside, 
therefore  married  couples  could  not  be  allowed  to  live  together,  and 
probably  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  separate  the  sexes  entirely. 
Inmates  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  and  go  at  their  own  will.  The 
consent  of  the  management  would  have  to  be  first  obtained,  and  this 
consent  would  only  be  given  in  the  rare  cases  where  it  was  evident 
that  an  inmate  had  an  assured  prospect  of  independence  outside  the 
colony.  The  inmates  would,  of  course,  have  to  work  under  direction, 
and,  at  the  outset,  a  considerable  expenditure  would  have  to  be  in- 
curred in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  temporary  support  of  the  in- 
mates. .  liut,  once  the  colony  was  fairly  started,  what  the  inmates 
oould  not,  under  ordinarily  favourable  circumstances,  produce  by  their 
own  combined  labour  they  would  have  to  go  without.  To  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  colony  would  become  self-supporting  as  to 
current  expenses,  but  there  would  probably  always  be  a  few  abso- 
lutely indispensable  requisites  (such  as  cotton-yarn,  for  instance) 
which  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  outside.  Requirements  such  as 
these,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  floods,  bad  harvests,  and  epi- 
demics, would  render  the  colony  always  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
State  support.  Colonists  who  would  not  work  would  be  relegated  io 
the  ordinary  workhouse.  The  question  is  whether  the  two  advan- 
tages gained  of  entirely  relieving  the  labour-market  of  the  incubus  of 
the  helpless  class,  and  of  stopping  the  further  growth  of  that  class 
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from  iacre&se  of  population  among  its  own  ranks,  would  not  be  so  great 
as  to  render  it  worth  while  to  the  State  to  undertake  the  necessary 
expenditure,  looking  for  a  return  not  so  much  to  economies  effected 
through  tlie  employment  of  the  colonists  as  to  the  indirect  advantage 
of  saving  the  useful  classes  from  the  competition  of  the  helpless  class 

.described  above.     The  agricultural  colony  would  thus  form  a  sort  of 

^P^ding    un    to  which  this  helpless  class,  intermediate    between    the 
^Bricioas  and  the  useful  classes,  could  be^  as  it  were,  shunted  out  of  the 
Bway  of  the  traffic  of  competitive  industry*     The  inmates  would  reap 
Htheir  advantage  out  of  the  arrangement  in  being  saved  from  the  dull 
pressure  of  want  and  anxiety  which  had  weighed  them  down  in  their 
battle    with    the  outside  world,  and  in    escaping    the  dead,  hopeless 
toonotony  of  the  workhouse  rifpme^  since  they  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  their  comfort  by  their  own  labour.     At  the  same 
»time  the  restrictions  upon  personal   liberty  would  afford  a   deterrent 
strong  enough  to  prevent  an  influx  of  individuals  capable  of  supportiug 
themselves  under  ordinary  conditions.  To  ensure  the  complete  success  of 
^the  experiment  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  more  prosperous  section 
Hof  the  working-classes  should  become  convinced  of  the  great  fact  that 
^■l^ur  is  a  commodity  capable  of  over-production  in  just  the  same 
^^ettse  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  commodity  is — an  over-pro- 
duction attended,  however,  by  more  disastrous  consequences,  since  the 
surplus  articles  for  which  there  is  no  demand   are  living  men  and 

■  women.  So  they  will  become  disabused  of  the  fatal  theory  which 
just  now  fascinates  so  many  of  them  that  the  recurrent  difficulty  of  a 
Burplus  population  is  to  be  overcome  by  successive  curtailments  of  the 
portion  of  time  permitted  to  active  industry. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  current  is  setting  in  Btrong  for  State  in- 
tervention at  any  and  every  point  where  a  grievance  can  be  suspected. 
^m  The  cry  from  the  working  classes  is  not  the  only  cry,  but  it  is  the 
^B  loudest.     They  do  not  realise,  or  are  psrhaps  at  present  indifferent  to, 
^■tho    grave    disadvantages   which  must    accompany  the   extension   of 
^■legislative  control   beyond   the  point  of   rendering  those  acts  penal 
^J  which  combine  moral  turpitude  with  injury  to  others*     An  enactment 
^■Ih  this  defect  as  compared   with  the  execution  of  an  arrangement 
^'^Inntarily  agreed  upon.     Its  operation  may  or  may  not  be  beneficial 
in  the  majority  of  cases  which  come  within  its   purview,  but,  once 
{lafised  by  the   Legislature^  it    must   be   enforced,  not   because  it  is 
beneficial,  but  because   it  is  law,  and  there  must  be  some  cases  in 
vhich  it  works  injuriously  and   unfairly.      Voluntary  arrangement  is 
io  ;  law  is  rigid.     Hence  arises  a  general   inclination  to  condone 
sbes  of   the    law,  and    even  to    justify  them.     The  history  of 
<xuDpQkor7  vaccination  is  an  instance  in  point*     The  result  to  the 
community  is  a  demoralisation    which    cannot  but  ensue  from   the 
Arnored  with  impunity. 
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State  action,  when  resorted  to  at  all  in  the  sphere  of  induBtry  and 
commerce,  oaght  to  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  commnnily, 
not  of  a  class, — and  the  wage-earners,  though  estimated  at  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  population,  are  bnt  a  class  after  all.  There  is  one 
interest  which  we  all  have  in  common,  however  diverse  may  be  our 
several  vocations — ^namely,  our  advantage  as  consumers.  Here,  then-, 
is  the  interest  which  the  State — that  is,  the  whole  body  of  the  citizeu 
in  their  corporate  capacity — may  most  legitimately  devote  its  powers  to 
advance. 

C.  H.  d'E.  Leppikoton. 


i 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ART  CRITICISM. 


THE  words  '*  art  criticism  '*  will  not  be  used  in  the  present  paper 
in  the  sense  of  a  special  function  or  profession  exercised  by 
writers  in  periodicals  or  by  the  authors  of  treatises  on  the  fine  arts, 
but  in  the  broadly  general  sense  oF  all  expressed  opinions  about 
artistic  principles  or  performances.  All  persons  who  take  any 
interest  in  the  fine  arts,  either  form,  or  attempt  to  form,  opinions 
about  those  qualities  which  constitute  artistic  excellence.  Professional 
artists  of  all  kinds  do  it  continually  themselves^  and  are  compelled  to 
do  it  by  their  own  ambition  to  improve  their  work  to  the  utmost,  as 
no  one  can  hope  to  reach  an  ideal  of  which  he  has  not  previously 
some  clear  conception  in  his  mind.  All  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  purchasing  of  works  of  art,  whether  as  dealers  or  collectors, 
or  as  directors  of  public  galleries,  endeavour  to  enlighten  their  own 
judgment  by  acquiring  as  much  knowledge  as  may  lie  within  their 
reach,  and  the  sale  of  printed  art  criticism  is  merely  evidence  that 
there  is  a  large  public  anxious  to  think  rightly  about  the  fine  arts, 
and  willing  to  be  guided  by  teachers  supposed  to  have  greater 
authority  and  experience. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  art  criticism  in  this  general  sense 
can  be  founded  on  a  substantial  ba'ois,  is  one  that  interests  a  very 
great  number  of  persons.  It  does  not  merely  concern  those  who 
w^rite   and    publish    their    opinions.     Indeed,   if   the    fine    arts    are 

Emitted   to  be  a  part  of  culture,  the  soundness  of  public  opinion 

«bout  them  concerns  the  whole  educated  world. 

There  is  not  space  in  an  article  of  this  kind  to  lead  the  reader 

^[radually  to  the  writer's  conclusions.     It  will  be  practically  the  best 

^^ay  to  give  the  conclusions  themselves  first,  and  then,  briefly,  the 

^leaiions  for  them. 

VOU  LXIV.  2  D 
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If  we  confine  oar  attention  to  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts,  and 
leave,  for  the  present,  music  and  architecture  out  of  the  question,  we 
find  that  there  are  two  elements  in  them:  the  representation  of 
nature  and  the  action  of  human  genius.  Exactness  in  the  representa- 
tion of  nature  is  what  is  called  "  truth "  in  art,  of  which  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently,  and  human  genius  manifests  itself  by  the 
powers  of  invention  and  execution,  both  of  which  are  incompatible 
with  complete  and  absolute  fidelity  in  the  representation  of  nature. 

The  best  way  to  understand  truth  in  art  is  to  suppose  it  generally 
prevalent  above  all  other  qualities,  so  predominant  as  to  stifle  or 
exclude  them.  This  would  happen  in  the  art  of  painting  if  it  always 
realised  Mr.  Buskin's  last  ideal  of  perfection.  The  best  picture, 
according  to  the  most  ultimate  declarations  of  his  opinion,  is  that 
which  most  nearly  resembles  the  reflection  of  nature  in  a  mirror.  It 
would  then  follow  that  art  would  be  simply  nature  with  inferior 
power  of  illumination,  and  the  works  of  diflerent  artists  would 
resemble  each  other  as  closely  as  do  reflections  of  the  same  face  in 
the  diflerent  mirrors  in  a  drawing-room.  All  the  interest  of  individual 
interpretation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  in  exchange  for  it  we  should 
have  something  like  the  veracity  of  perfectly  coloured  photographs,  in 
which  the  defects  of  ordinary  photography  would  be  corrected  by  an 
eye  as  faithful  in  colour  as  photography  is  in  form.  After  the 
general  attainment  of  such  an  ideal  as  this,  all  art  might  reasonably 
be  anonymous,  as  the  authorship  of  pictures  would  be  past  recognition. 
It  would  signify  nothing  to  any  one  whether  a  Titian  or  a  Rubens 
had  applied  the  colour  to  a  canvas  if  both  masters  had  precisely 
the  same  qualities^  and  indeed  the  total  destruction  of  all  previous 
art  would  be  but  a  trifling  loss  if  the  well-trained  craftsmen  of  the 
future  could  replace  its  truth  with  an  equally  absolute  veracity.  We 
do  not  regret  the  loss  of  water  that  has  flowed  away  when  the  springs 
of  it  arc  limpid  and  perennial. 

Again,  if  this  perfect  and  uniform  veracity  were  ever  to  prevail  in 
art,  of  which  there  is  no  danger,  the  spirit  of  it  would  become  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  positive  science.  There  would  be  no  place 
in  it  for  feeling,  no  liberty  for  imagination.  Painting*  would  no 
longer  be  the  sister  of  poetry  and  music,  but  of  such  sciences  as 
anatomy,  botany,  and  geology.  The  painter  could  not  be  permitted 
to  dream  dreams,  he  would  have  to  settle  down  to  copy  nothing  but 
hard  realities. 

Even  in  the  copyism  of  these  hard  realities  every  approach  to  style 
would  be  forbidden  to  him,  because  style  can  only  be  cultivated  and 
practised  at  the  expense  of  many  smaller  veracitie&  Neither  would 
emphasis  of  any  kind  be  permitted,  as  emphasis  always  disturbs  the 
balance  of  equal  and  absolute  truth. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  see  and  enjoy  nature  as  one  thing,  and  to 
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^appreciate   art   as  something  connected   with   nature  yet   essentially 
lifferent.     There  is  no  reason,  for  example,  why  a  critic  should  not 
D\re  natni*©  infinitely,  and  yet  profonndly  enjoy,  as  art,  the  works  of 
Tapner,  and  Corot^  which  are  certainly  not  nature  nor  any- 
^IKfc  all  closely  resembling  it. 
Amongst  critics  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  pre-eminent  by  his  passion 
for  trnth»  a  passion  which  in  his  case  led  to  endless  and  admirable 
labours*      At  the  same  time  he  had  a  passion  for  art,  but  not  in 
equal  degree,  and  it  was  hampered  in  its  exercise  by  the  English 
moral  prejudice  in  favour  of  veracity  as  a  virtue,  a  prejudice  of  the 
greatest  value  in  ordinary  life,  but  which  interferes  with  artistic  con- 
siderations.     Instead  of  confessing  to  MmBelf  and  the  world  tbat  he 
loved  nature  and  art  also,  each  for  its  own  perfections,  which  would 
,      have  been  the  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty,  Mr,  Ruskin  undertook 
^Kie  impossible  task  of  proving  that  Turner's  excellence  was  due  to  his 
^^leraistent  truthfulness.     In  some  words  of  advice  to  students,  printed 
with  the  catalogue  of  Turner  s  drawings,  Mr.  Ruskin  spoke  of  deci- 
sion of  mind   as  a  habit  that  might  be  acquired  by  simplicity  of 
purpose*      He  then   gave  Turner  as  an  example,    saying  that  '*  his 
lecision  came  chiefly  of  his  truthfulness ;  it  was  because  he  meant 
Iways  to  be  true  that  he   was  able  always  to  be  bold."     And  Mr, 
luskin  added,  *'  You  will  find  that  you  may  gain  his  c-ourage,  if  you 
11  maintain  his  fidelity/'      Certainly,  Turner  had  great  simplicity 
purpose,  his  only  purpose  being  what  seemed  to  him  desirable  in 
and  to  that  he  sacrificed  the  truth  of  nature  and  every  other  con- 
^deration.      He  did  not  even  respect  the  general  truth  of  character, 
he  frequently  gave  to  comparatively  humble  and  simple  scenes  a 
^sublimity  which  did  not  belong  to  them.     Mr.  Stillman  says   that 
Tamer  *'  had  absolutely  no  respect  for  truth,"  yet  that  "  Mr.  Ruskin's 
conviction  that  Turner  was  always  doing  his  best,  if  in  a  mysterious 
way,  to  tell  the  truth  about  nature  is  invincible."     The  great  land- 
scape-painter took  an  artistes  interest  in  nature,  and  looked  at  it  with 
his  own   eyes,  thereby  acquiring  great  knowledge,  but  he  used  his 
luiowledge  always  m  ardsk — that  is,  with  a  persistent  determination 
^j^mcit  to  be  hampered  by  it  in  any  way. 

A  much  firmer  loyalty  to  truth  governed  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  own 

as  a  draughtsman,  which,  perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  has  been 

f" appreciated  than  it  deserved.     It    had  no  pretension  to  manual 

>wer  or  display  of  any  kind,  but  it  was  much  more  delicately  obaer- 

3i  ot  natural  truth  than  the  drawing,  for  example,  of  such  men  as 

lore  Rousseau  or   Daubigny,  whose  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 

idscape  was  far  less  accurate  as  well  as  less  extensive  than  Mr. 

Inakiu*!,  though  they  giuned,  by  practice,  an  artist's  skill  in  the 

at  of  oil  paint.      For  my  part,  when  I  see  the  coarse  and 

ihapeless  daubing  that  now  goes  on  in  France  under  the  name  of 
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liiti(lHcii|)«*-|iaiiitinf^,  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  regret  that  the 
tiitluonoo  of  Mr.  Utiskin'a  accurate  observation  of  trees  and  moan- 
hutiN  did  not.  oxtond  ilHolf  to  tho  Continent.* 

It.  iM  (|nito  poMsihle  tliat  a  too  earnest  desire  for  trath  might  lead 
Nouit«  lovorH  of  nattiro  to  a  pn)found  and  permanent  dissatisfaction 
with  all  art  whatovor,  as  it  can  never  be  wholly  true,  even  when 
uivturo  IN  indtahlo,  and  when  nature  is  beyond  imitation  the  want  of 
(ruth  in  art  ninnt  bo  irritating  if  wo  do  not  accept  artistic  interest  as 
a  oonipoi\8ation.  Hyron  hatinl  painting,  and  neither  Wordswonh 
nor  SiMti  riMilly  appn^natod  it ;  yot  all  three  were  trae  loveis  :: 
natural  boanty  whiob  wa8  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  their  lives.  As 
iutoUi^MU  and  highly  oultivatiHl  Trenchraan,  who  loved  nature  k 
in\ioh  iu(  tlioy  did.  told  me  that  for  him  the  whole  art  of  pa£aib:£ 
had  nothing  to  olVor  that  i\mld  l»e«r  comparison  with  the  l>eastT  cc  s 
gix^wing  oablv»vr«\  There  is,  indeoil,  a  perfection  of  finisTr.  rr  rie 
i^Y^nl  oabl^e  whioh  no  art  in  the  world  can  rival,  and  as  nj  irssi 
did  not  own*  for  skill  in  i\^nnv>ftition  or  in  the  management  of  pidxi 
ho  profonxnl  n^ality  to  art»  What  little  art  criticism  he  iscilf^  zi 
rtMVrro\l  to  voraoity  alone. 

So  tar  as  1  \;ndorsi;\nd  what  is  now  called  the  ••  New  Criiarasn.  *  r 
ditYor>  (riMu  that  of  Mr.  Ku;i^kin  in  atlaohiai:  *ess  impiorrAa;:*  tj  tthl 
and  \uort^  ts*  the  pujv'y  ariistio  elements,  espeoiillj  r:  Tfcomiai 
*5o\tority.  o?  whivh.  \\  is  said.  or.'.y  vrx>:essi:nal  aitisxs  ^r*  riramtasff 
to  ;;;d>rt\  It"  the  ar.vMivmous  writer*  who  c'.aiir.  to  be  rej^c-^snacTW 
*'♦*  tV,.*  Nox\  I  rin**is:Vi  are  s.vr.s:s:c:::  in  TbrLr  .v-t«xi.ti:  ±rr  wL 
*,;;o:*ary  or.tivs  of  tho  r.r.e  ar.s,  i:  is  ::  ce  prr^::nfc  xLt:  "iir:^-  -asrr 
s^\\x^<  a:v  aV.  :^rA.*: is*a •  artiste.  ar.A  :irr?  "jt.  ££  ce  5-ZI  *.Tnt«:L=: 
•./.xvv.s.sto:.:  w.tV.  f:.,^  -j^riv.K'.v.e*  wri:'-  liiey  jrjfrss  11  *4vriiL  .r  r^a 
\,*v.!,.^;v.  ;o  *'r;::o'.se  riv.v  suAvMsi:-  ::  :ze  f.zr  irr*  rm  -rEa*  ar 
nV,\,'V.  .s  v.;-.';."'::>.v.  V\  V. -.:"><?*.:.  1-  &  w:ri.  lieir  r.r'T.i***^gi  r-.as"  ^ 
t<v ':*.". ,•*'..  Av,o.  ^r.,t<*".  •.■    i^.v:!':  j^fts-f,  *:v  i  >7e:-il-s.* 

V.A.'x     ■  vv    :>'.:    .\:    V?    :V::>i:-         lie  "ir  ^ri:  :;    iis   "Xftai^  «!   rr 

.*  :  .^•»:^  '.v,*  :>;*  T^r>:  .:  -Jis.  ':r  riAy  LiTr  i^r^z.  laTrilt*  -u  rrrrr  - 
•v  .•••.>.*.  :*  /  '.v/v.vsi-  >irrf:f.'«  :;  :!:?  :if  t:*:?  :i  itlt  r^ T: rri r  -x^^^^  ». 
>   /  .v:.  >ft  :>■  ;>;•   -^fcrc-"    "'  *^  "   rr~*r:_   :'i1tl?^   vLici 
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Sacceas/' where  the  writer  argaed  that  *' culture  implies  strength, 

soreness,   and   flexibility   of  mind,  and   the   development  of  all    its 

faculties  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  so  that  they  can  be  concen- 

ftted   without   difficulty  on   any  subject   that   may  present  itself." 

Surely  true  culture  can  never  be  more  desirable  than  in  the  case  of 

^an    art   critic,  who  has  to  deal   with  so  gi'eat  a  variety  of  minds, 

^Kxpressing  themselves  in  so  many  different  ways.     And  it  is,  perhaps, 

^Krom  an  aneasy  consciousness  of  the  lack  of  it  that  the  New  Criticism 

^Bs  so  bitterly  hostile  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  so  eager  to  refuse  all  weight 

and   authority  to  "  literary "  criticism^  by  which  it  simply  means 

riticism  by  educated   men.     There  is,  indeed,  grave  reason  to  fear 

3 at  without  culture  art  criticism  must  descend  to  the  level  of  recri- 

linations  on  points  of  manual  practice^  one  artist  abusing  another 

rtist's   work  from   behind  the   shelter  of  the  anonymous.      By  the 

agest  atntrc'Vlrit^t  I  observe  that  the  New  Criticism  now  declares 

Hnskin  to  be   a  **  Philistine/*    which  is  like   saying   that  her 

[ajesty  is  a  woman  of  a  low  social  position  or  Mr.  Gladstone  an 

inexperienced  member  of   i'arliament.      On  the  other  hand,  we  have 

the  opposite  school  (now  diminishing)  of  the  trae  Bnskinlans,  who 

Ikthink   that  all    writing  upon   art,  even  when  most  opposed  to  Mr, 

l^fclaskin's  teaching,  must  be  taken,  somehow,  out  of  his  books.    I  need 

only   observe   that  any  one   who  admires   Constable  or  appreciates 

etching,  proves  thereby  his   complete  independence  of  Mr.  Kuskin, 

who  declared  that  Constable  was   an   amateur,  unable  to  draw,  and 

that  his  pictures  had  nothing  in  them.     As  for  etching,  it  was  '*  an 

■Indolent  antl  blundering  art/'  and  the   only  etcher   he    ever  heartily 

f^ratsed  was  Mr*  Ernest  (ieorge. 

The  New  Criticism,  whilst  rejecting  nnprofessional  opinion  as 
merely  *■  literary,"  accepts  in  general  terms  the  authority  of  *'  artists." 
In  reality,  however,  "'artists'*  are  only  mentioned  in  this  vague 
collective  way  to  put  the  literary  man  out  of  court.  For  their 
authority  to  be  effective  it  would  have  to  be  unanimous  and  con- 
trolled by  some  central  chief,  like  the  Pope  of  Rome,  who  would 
determine  which  opinions  they  were  to  profess.  As,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  power  able  to  discipline  them  in  that  way,  they  are  in  a  state  of 
complete  anarchy.  The  *'  outsiders  '*  do  not  even  submit  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  adverse  decisions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  yet  the  Acade- 
micians cannot  be  called  *^  literary  critics."  They  are  critics, 
ily,  and  they  express  their  opinions  pretty  plainly  with  a  single 
chalked  on  the  back  of  the  doubtful  or  rejected  picture,  ISo, 
the  French  Salons  and  Universal  Exhibitions,  the  jury  for  fine  arts 
nsaally  composed  of  artists.  A  *'  literary  *'  critic  may  sometimes 
his  opinion  coinciding  with  or  confirmed  by  theirs,  in  which  case 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  New  Criticism  (always  on  the  side  of 
'  artistt '')  can  consistently  find  fault  with  him.     For  example,  I  have 
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been  dealt  with  very  roughly  by  this  New  Oriticiam  for  my  heanetical 

opinions  aboat  Mr.  Whistler.      Let  us  compare  a  few  dates  and  eee 
whether,  on  the  whole,  I  was  not  either  in  agreement  with  French 
juries  or  in  advance  of  them.     The  only  picture  by   Mr*  Whistler 
that  I  have  ever  criticised  *  was  the  **  Woman   in  White,"  which  I 
mentioned  somewhat  disrespectfully  in  the  Fitic  Arts  Qitaiierly  tiurty 
years  ago.     The  French  jury  (it  was  a  very  well-composed  and  a  rerj 
competent  j  ory)  expressed  its   om-n  opinion  by  rejecting  that  experi* 
ment  from  the  Salon.      Here,  then,  I  was  simply  in  agreement  witk 
the  jury,  and  nobody  can  blame  me  without  blaming  at  the  same  timt 
the  eminent  professional  artists  who    composed  it*       In   1867   Mr* 
Whistler  exhibited  two  pictures  and  one  etching  at  the  Salon.      Thej 
were  admitted,   but  that  was  all^   he   received  no  medal  for  them; 
whereas  in  the  same  year  I  wrote  that  he  was  a  *'  great  etcher/*  an 
expression  published  in  1868   in  *' Etching  and   Etchers/'  and  inten- 
tionally  maintained  in  all  subsequent  editions,  though  the  work  IiM 
been  thoroughly  revised. t     It  was  not  until  1883  that  Mr.  Whistler 
was  recognised  by  a  French  jury,    and   then  only  by  a  third-elafis 
medal.      In  1889,  but  never  before,  a  French  jury  recognised  him  as 
a  **  great  etcher  "  by  awarding  a  gold  medal,  more  than  twenty  years 
after  my  own  use  of  that  adjective.     Now,  with  reference  to  Mi. 
Haden,  whom  the  New  Criticism  looks  upon  as  a  mere  amateor  in 
comparison  with  his  American  rival,   I  praised   Mr.  Haden  enthusi- 
aatically  in  1868  (too  enthusiastically  to  be  agreeable  to  his  enemies), 
and,  in  truth,  I  have  more  sympathy  with  his  strong  and  manly  feel- 
ing than  with  the  cool  though  consummate  dexterity  of  Mr.  Whistler, 
For  many  years  my  opinion  was  considered   an  exaggeration,  but  it 
was  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  jury  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition 
in  1889j  when  Mr.  Haden  received  the  '*  Grand  Prix/*     I  beg  tlia 
reader's  pardon  for  these  references  to  my  own  opinions,  but  hariug 
been  so  often  attacked  of  late  as  a  mere  '*  literary  "  critic,  I  am  not 
sorry  to  prove  myself  in   agreement  with  certain  artistic  juries,  and 
sometimes  in  advance  of  them.     The  American  criticism  of  the  new 
school    expresses    contempt     for    Samuel    Palmer,    who    for    totally 
difierent  qualities  always  seemed  to   me  an   admirable   etcher,     I 
discovered    later    that  several   distinguished  artists^    amongst  them 
Rossetti  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  were  also  amongst  his  admirers. 

A  critic  of  the  new  school  finds  fault  with  the  Academy  for  not 
having  elected  ilr.  Whistler  during  his  long  residence  in  England^ 
Artists  usually  criticise  silently  by  the  rejection  of  pictures  or  the 
exclusion  of  men.  It  is  their  way,  and  it  is  not  less  significant  than 
our  printed  pages.     The  new  school  replies  to  it  by  a  well-feig 

*  I  have  noticed  very  briefly  i«oine  smnll  and  unimportant  experiments  in  tone  I 
colour,  which  were  simply  studies,  and  not  pictures. 

t  The  expression  occurs  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Haden'a  etching,  entitled  ^'Whistlo^ 
House  at  Old  Chelsea.'' 
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contempt  for  all  Academicians.     Bnt  Here,  again,  comes  the  testi- 
mony of  the  foreigner,  as  it  does,  somehoWj  unfortunately  happen,  by 
^^a  strange  coincidence,  that  when  an  English  painter  or  scnlptor  receives 
^BareigQ  honours  he  is  very  likely  to  be  a  Member  or  an  Associate  of 
^Bthe  Academy,      Foreigners  have  not    yet  learned    that  the    letters 
^■R.A.  after  a  man's  name  are  a  proof  of  his  incapacity,  nor  do  they 
think  that  because  the  President  speaks  four  languages  grammatically 
^Uie  is  less  likely  to  paint  a  picture  or  to  model  a  statue.* 
^"      It  ia  reasonable  to  regret,  for  the  Academy's  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  that  of  the  fine  arts,  that  its  honours  should  never  have  been  given 

t  original  workers  in  black  and  white.      The  engraver  who  translated 
tores  has  had  a  chance  of  election,  whilst  the  engraver  who  worked 
b  bis  own  ideas  has  never  had  the  slightest  chance.     It  is  strange 
to  think  that  the  merits  of  Rembrandt,  as  an  etcher  only^  would  not 

tbave  procured  for  him  the  modest  honour  of  an  Associateship,  whilst 
lor  some  laboured  plates,  in  great  part  executed  by  assistants,  men 
Itave  risen  to  the  full  honours.     This  brings  ns  down  to  the  technical 
Ibcindatians  of  art  criticism.      Unless  a  painter  has  studied  black  and 
white  art  for  itself  he  is  likely  to  think  of  it  too  much  with  reference 
Hfto  painting.     Let  us  take  etching  as  an  example.     The  best  original 
^wtching  is   essentially  a   linear   art   with   suggestions  only  of  tone, 
^P^ainting,  on  the   other  hand,  is  inevitably  a  tonic   art,  and  if  the 
^painter  undervalues  etching  for  its  want  of  complete  tonality  he  mis- 
understands an  art  that  may  be  exquisite  in  its  own  way.     I  asked 
one  of  the  best  professional  etchers  in  Paris  whether,  in  his  frequent 
^Hlntercourse   with  painters,  he   had   noticed   any  peculiarity  in  their 
^^riticisms.      **  As   a  rule,"  he   said,  **  they   do  not   understand  any 
interpretation  of  painting  by  etching,  as  if  etching  were  another  art ; 
but  they  want  an  imitation,  especially  of  the  complete  scale  of  tones 
"that  is,  a  sort  of  photogravure  without  its  heaviness  and   opacity/' 
beir  ideal  aeems  to  have  been  realised  by  the  wonderful  but  terribly 
iborious  plates  of  M.  Caujean,  which  no  man  of  original  genius  in 
rhing  could  ever  endure  to  execute,  even  if  he  had  the  necessary 
^kill.     I  remember  a  distinguished  painter  who  criticised  an  original 
ching  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  recognise  the  difierence  in  tonic 
^"valae  between  a  road  in  sunshine  and  the  open  sky — •'  a  difference,'^ 
he  added,  *'  which  is  always  sure  to  exist  in  nature,  and  which  ought, 
srefore,  to  be   observed  in   art,"     The  answer   was,   simply,  that 
iginal  etching  does  not  pretend  to  the  complete  tonality  of  nature, 
even  to  that  of  painting.     One  of  the  finest  etchings  from  pictures 
the  "  Calais  Pier,'*  by  Mr.  lladen,  after  Turner,  in  which  most  of 
be  tones  are  sagaciously  omitted. 
Mr.  Joseph    Pennell,  who   is   a   brilliant  pen  draughtsman,  com* 

J  the  French  sculptor,  who  is  undeniably  a  man  of  genins,  said  to  roe,  *'  You 

__^W^tfs»X  &cuJ|)tor  in  Englnnd. '    I  asked  who  it  was.     *' It  i^  LeigUton,  the 

Tteldetrt  of  your  Academy.* 
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plains  that  painters  do  not  adequately  recognise  the  rank  and 
qualities  of  the  art  which  he  himself  practises.  Is  not  this  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  competence  of  artistic  criticism,  for  nobody  denies  that 
painters  are  still  artists  ?  And  might  not  they,  on  their  part,  retort  that 
Mr.  Pennell's  criticisms  on  painting  have  never  been  distinguished  by 
any  very  delicate  discrimination  ?  One  of  his  most  recent  declara- 
tions is  that  the  Sistine  Madonna  is  '^  as  blatant  a  piece  of  shoddy 
commercialism  as  has  ever  been  produced."  This  is  a  good  repre- 
sentative specimen  of  the  new  or  Whistlerian  school  of  criticism, 
strong  in  statement,  aggressive  and  contemptuous  in  tone,  but 
lacking  the  note  of  culture.  If  artists  are  weary  of  the  literary 
critic,  this  is  what  they  may  expect  from  the  craftsman.  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Pennell  supposes  that  he  himself  would  find  mercy.  Being 
only  a  literary  critic,  and  therefore  incompetent,  I  admire  Mr. 
Penneirs  drawings,  which  seem  to  me  to  combine  a  penetrative 
observation  of  nature  with  great  practical  skill  and  an  original 
aptitude  for  discovering  the  picturesque  where  others  would  pass  it 
by.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  were  shown  to  an  illustrious  French 
artist,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  glanced  at  them 
and  said,  *'  Lace !  "  a  laconic  but  not  an  appreciative  criticism.* 

The  strong  bias  given  by  practical  work  in  a  particular  direction 
may  be  marked  by  a  disproportionate  excess  of  praise.     The  same 
pen  which  accused  Raphael  of  ^'  shoddy  commercialism  "  has  recorded 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Whistler  is  a  greater  etcher  than  Rembrandt. 
The  explanation  of  this  surprising  excess  of  praise  is  very  simple. 
Mr.  Pennell  is  himself  an  etcher  and  a  very  clever  one,  but  in  many 
respects  he  has  been  a  follower  of  Mr.  Whistler.     No  one  ever  quite 
succeeds  in  copying  a  model,  and  the  more  one  tries  to  do  it  the  more 
unapproachable  the   model  becomes.     We  find  the  same  excessive 
praise   of  the  pen-drawings   of   M.  Yierge,   because   in   them    th& 
modem  te^chnique  is  carried  to  its  own  peculiar  perfection,  whilst  at; 
the   same  time  Mr.  Pennell  has  nothing  but  condemnation  for  th^^ 
pen-drawings  of  Titian,  to  whom  he  refuses  all  technical  power  what^ — 
ever.     '^  I  want  to  insist,"  he  says,  "  in  the  strongest  manner,  tha'=i^ 
this   and    all    other  drawings  of  Titian's  I  have  ever   seen — and  Z 
have  gone  through  almost  all  the  great  galleries — are  simply  of  n^-^ 
value  whatever  for  the  study  of  technique."  t     As  the  Whistleriar^-' 
school  of  criticism  accepts  only  the  opinions  of  artists,  I  referred  thi-X 
question   to   M.  Lhermitte,   whose   own    technical    skill,    in    severa^^ 
different    graphic    arts,    is    admitted    by    all    who    know    his   worfc^KJ 
M.  Lhermitte   expressed  the   heartiest   admiration  for  Titian's  pen-^c: 
drawings.      *'  Their    qualities,"    he    said,    "'*  are    of    course    entirely  -^ 

*  The  exact  words  were,  "  C'est  de  la  dentelle,  9a."  ^ 

t  Mr.  Pennell  also  says :  "  In  comparison   with  Vierge,  Dlirer  knows  nothincr  c^  ^ 
light  and  shade,  Bellini  and  Vandjke  and  Holbein  are  heavy  and  Imbonred  in  the*' 
handling,  while  Piranesi  and  Canaletto  have  but  an  historical  interest." 
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Terent  from   those   of  the  modem   Spaniards  and  Americans,  bat 

Fthey  are  very  gi'eat  of  their  own   kind,"     After  this  I  may  p4:^rhaps 

tbe  permitted  to  say  that  Titian's  pen-drawings  seem  to  m©  to  possess 

aot  only  a  breadth  and  magnificence  of  conception  which  are  usually 

fmbeent  from  the  clever  work  of  the  present  day,  but  that  there  is  even 

'  a  power  in  the  handling   itself  which   Titian  did  not  consciously  try 

for.      It  came  to  him  because  he  had  his  knowledge  at  his  fingers'- 

ads — his  own  knowledge,  which   was  not  that  of  our  most   showy 

jntemporaries. 

The   service  rendered  by  Mr,  Pennell  to  art  criticism  lies  in  hia 
demoDstiution  of  the    consequences  of  a  special    skill.      His    greai 

I  cleverness  in  pen-drawing,  so  far  from  increasing  his  breadth  of 
Judgment,  has  had  a  contrary  effect,  and  it  needs  little  reflection  to 
perceive  that  this  is  always  likely  to  be  the  conset|uenc©  of  a  narrow 
lechnical  training.  The  good  result  of  such  training  is  in  practical 
production,  not  in  educating  the  mind  so  as  to  enable  it  to  theorise 
fxmsistently.  When  Mr.  Pennell  says,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Leooiu'do  da  Vinci,  that  **  the  theory  of  art  is  of  no  value  and  the 
ctic»  is  everything,"  he  is  writing  from  the  craftsman's  point  of 
lew,  though  even  the  craftsman  has  need  of  a  working  theory,  or,  in 
of  it,  a  tradition.  But  when  from  drawing  or  painting  we  pass 
rriting  about  art,  theoretical  knowledge  becomes  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, though  it  ought  always  to  be  accompanied  by  aomo  practical 
erience  to  avoid  technical  errors.  Mr.  Pennell  affirms  that  unless 
drawing  possesses  "  technique,"  by  which  he  means  the  most  showy 
modern  execution,  he  *'  cares  not  a  jot  or  a  tittle  for  its  intellectual, 
social,  or  spiritual  qualities."  But  from  a  point  of  view  which  is 
_not  that  of  the  specialist  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  practice, 
eminent  artists,  of  arts  in  which  they  had  not  the  craftsman's 
■  il  .^elf -consciousness.  A  great  painter  takes  up  any  instrument 
|i  ->  ready  to  hand,  the  pen  with  which  he  has   been  writing  a 

etter,  he  dips   it  in  his  inkstand   and   sets   down  an   idea  with  it. 
Then  *comes  the   modern   specialist  and  says,   •*  It  is  unpardonable 
shness  in  you  to  attempt  pen*drawing  without  having   learnt  it  by 
devoting  ten  years  to  that  art  exclusively.     You  have  no  right  to  use 
en  and  ink  \  you  ai^e  intruding  on  a  profession  that  is  not  yours/' 
this  we  answer  that  we  know  perfectly  well  the  difference  between 
a  painter's  pen-drawiog  and  that  of  the  professional  executant,  and 
Htfiat   we    find    a  certain    charm    in    the    very    absence    of  technical 
^Bretensiou.      When    iL  Vierge  or  Mr.   Pennell    executes  a  brilliant 
Hpuaage   be  is  jtfr/t^rjfiinf/ ;  when  Meisaonier  used   a   pen  he  did   it 
Innocently,  and  there  is  u  certain  pleasantness  in  that.      It  is  just  the 
5ercnc?e  between  autograph  and  calligraphy.      1  remember  receiving 
I  letter  from  a  distinguished  animal  painter.     It  was  written  hastily 
rith  a  blunt  pen  charged  with  flowing  ink.    There  was  something  in 
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it  about  otter  hounds  ;  so  with  the  same  pen  my  correspondent  threw 
in  a  wonderful  sketch  of  dogs  in  full  chase — ^a  most  delightfiil 
sketch,  all  life  and  energy  and  motion.  Did  it  possess  ''  technique"? 
I  never  asked  the  dogs  such  a  superfluous  question. 

The  most  brilliant  professional  work  is  not  done  in  that  simple 
way.  Some  of  the  most  skilful  draughtsmen  begin  by  painfully 
laborious  pencil  studies,  which  they  afterwards  unite  in  a  composition, 
also  first  drawn  in  pencil  and  carefully  corrected.  When,  after  houis 
or  days  of  toil,  the  composition  is  finally  settled  (it  costs  in  many 
cases  as  much  thought  as  that  of  a  pictnre),  the  artist  makes  a  deli- 
berate selection  of  the  most  important  lines  and  fixes  them  in  ink ; 
then  he  rubs  ofiE  the  pencil  marks  and  completes  his  work  by  a  sug- 
gestion of  light  and  shade,  the  whole,  when  cleverly  done,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  swift  and  sudden  inspiration  of  genius.  Photography 
further  helps  the  artist  by  reduction,  which  makes  it  appear  as  if  he 
could  draw  with  great  certainty  on  a  very  small  scale.  Therefore 
the  result  before  the  public  conveys  three  deceptive  impressions :  that 
of  speed  and  inspiration  when  the  work  was  slow,  that  of  certainty 
when  it  was  tentative,  and  that  of  minuteness  when  it  was  on  a  con- 
veniently large  scale. 

The  effect  of  this  exaltation  of  cleverness  on  young  artists  musfc 
be  anything  but  salutary.  It  sets  before  them  a  personal  display  as 
the  motive  of  their  work,  a  display  not  differing  in  principle  from 
that  of  any  other  public  performers.  According  to  Mr.  Rnskin's 
beautiful  theory  of  the  motive  of  art,  it  was  the  expression  of  man's 
delight  in  God's  work  that  made  the  artist  look  out  of  himself  and 
lose  self-consciousness  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
According  to  the  New  Criticism,  the  motive  of  art  is  the  display  of 
human  skill,  especially  manual  skill,  and  this  compels  the  artist  to  be 
incessantly  comparing  his  sleight-of-hand  with  that  of  other  per- 
formers, to  his  despair  if  he  finds  himself  inferior,  or  else,  if  he 
excels  them,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  vanity,  an  evil  in  either  case,  as 
he  is  occupied  perpetually  about  himself. 

Finally,  the  advocates  of  the  New  Criticism  may  be  reminded  that 
in  a  few  short  years  it  will  be  itself  old-fashioned  and  obsolete,  as 
they  tell  us  that  Euskinism  is  to-day.  It  has  even  a  smaller  chance 
of  endurance  than  Riiskinism,  because  that  had  culture  in  its  favour, 
and  was  therefore  always  interesting,  even  when  misleading.  The 
New  Criticism  has  but  two  ideas  to  live  upon :  one  is  a  narrow 
notion  of  technique,  and  the  other  is  a  jealous  hatred  of  intellectual 
influences  in  the  graphic  arts.  But  as  printed  criticism  belongs  to 
literature  itself  it  must  have  the  needs  of  literature,  which  are  know- 
ledge and  ideas,  and  it  cannot  live  for  very  long  by  simply  insisting 
on  two  vulgar  prejudices  of  the  studio.  The  public  will  soon  inquire 
whether  it  has  anything  else  to  say.  P.  G.  Hamertox. 
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A  MEMORABLE  spring  and  summer.  Febrnary  clawed  the 
winter  tempestaous  and  bleak  as  it  shoald  do,  for  ''all  the 
moneths  of  the  yere  Hate  a  fq.ir  Febraereir  "  ;  and  then  came  March, 
windy,  bat  warm  and  dry,  and  the  first  week  of  spring  saw  all  the 
flowers  in  bloom.  "A  peck  of  March  dust"  was  once,  if  proverbs 
may  be  believed,  ''  worth  a  king's  ransom,"  but  this  year  it  went 
a-b^;ging  down  the  lanes  in  clouds,  and  nobody  made  their  fortunes 
by  it.  Thereafter,  four  rainless  months  of  tempered  sunshine, 
ideal  weather  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  farmer  too  began  the 
year  with  rosiest  hopes.  Never  had  crops  started  more  bravely,  nor 
had  hay  weather  more  to  its  liking.  But  under  the  unbroken  sun- 
shine that  followed  these  promises  melted  away.  June  came  to  a 
close  with  hardly  grass  enough  in  the  meadows  to  hide  a  lark.  The 
oz-eye  daisies  were  all  dwarfed,  and  the  oomfiower^  that  had  to  be 
two  feet  high  last  year  to  show  its  blue  stars  above  the  swathes, 
lorded  it  at  a  few  inches  over  the  creeping  trefoil  and  stunted  kingcups. 
The  thrushes  and  blackbirds  and  starlings,  out  foraging  in  the  pasture 
for  iheir  young,  could  look  across  the  whole  field  by  standing  on  tip- 
toe; and  as  for  the  partridges,  they  showed  above  the  grass  and  clover 
as*  bison  or  eland  might  above  the  yard-high  pasturage  of  the  prairie 
or  the  veldt.  The  weasel  found  it  uncanny  going  and  a  profitless 
quest  to  cross  the  meadow,  for  the  field-mice  had  proved  the  ground 
too  hard  to  tunnel  in  and  were  off  to  the  ditches  and  the  shady 
spinney-banks,  where  the  moss  grows  thick.  Besides,  there  was  a  hawk 
hanging  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and  what  weasel  so  bold  as  to  launch 
himself  upon  the  bare  field  with  the  sparrowhawk's  eye  searching  the 
surface  ?  So  he  kept  to  the  herbage  under  the  hedge.  Even  this  was 
aty,  for  the  campions,  pink  and  white,  that  should  have  been 
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beaubifyiEg  the  baokB,  were  sun-smitten,  and  the  stars  of  Bethlehem, 
for  want  of  water,  were  ghosts  of  their  proper  selves.  The  hedgeroiss. 
indeed,  were  cnriously  barren  of  flowers,  bat  the  shrubs  and  trees,  in 
their  foliage,  bloom,  and  promise  of  fruit,  were  wonderfal.  Not  for 
many  years  had  the  blackthorn,  may,  and  gnelder-rose  flowered  so 
profusely  or  set  such  quaotitiea  o£  berries,  while  the  horse-chestntitBi 
sycamores,  and  other  trees  had  crowded  every  sprig  with  bloom- 
So,  too,  in  orchard  and  garden.  The  fruit-trees  were  loaded  wi4 
blossom,  and  their  promise  had  held  good,  and  St.  Swithin  had  blessed 
them,  and  Frankum's  Night  passed  without  malign  interference  of 
witches.  So  the  harvests  of  the  orchard  will  be  prodigious.  The  hazels 
and  filberts  are  laden  with  ripening  nuts,  and  if  all  the  walnuts  upon  the 
trees  grow  full,  there  are  boughs  that  must  break  with  their  burdens. 
The  sunny  months  of  March  and  April  brought  nothing  but  good  to  th« 
trees,  for  their  roots,  dee]i-seaTching  among  hidden  waters,  were  inde* 
pendent  of  rainfall  and  throve  magnificently;  and  though  in  the  country 
it  is  a  proverb  that  fruit  will  not  set  unless  the  blossom  has  been  rained 
on,  there  were  bumper  crops  of  cherries  and  bush  fruit — ^raspberry, 
gooseberry,  currant  and  strawberry.  There  are  but  few  plums^  amd 
among  the  wall-fruit  the  morellas  dropped  nearly  all  their  fruit.  Bat 
the  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  and  greengages  were  laden  hand- 
somely, and  trees  that  have  not  borne  for  several  years  are  this  year 
in  full  fruit.  Had  April  ended  and  May  begun  with  heavy  rains,  it 
would  have  been  an  anmffi  mirahilis  for  the  farmer  also ;  but  as  it  is, 
the  spring  and  summer  that  we  have  had  should  make  **  the  Year  of 
the  Wedding  "  a  memory  for  all  their  lives  for  the  rising  generation 
of  unbroken  sunshine  and  gracious  English  weather. 

And  BO  July  came  and  passed.  Before  its  time  the  purple  scabious, 
easily  over-topping  the  dwarfed  barley,  was  in  flower ;  the  yellow  bed- 
straw  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  long-lasting  of  wild  flowers  when 
put  io  a  vaae)  was  in  fall  bloom,  and  the  hedges  had  been  hung  for  a 
fortnight  before  their  time  with  the  white  convolvulus,  and  festooned 
with  the  tufted  vetch.  The  horehound,  which  should  not  have  been 
in  blossom  for  another  month  j  was  already  going  to  seed,  and  the 
yellow  flowers  of  the  avens  had  dropped^  and  its  points  were  all  tipped 
with  spiky  seed-balls.  A  few  familiar  plants  had  not  flowered  at  all* 
the  early  orchis,  for  example^  or  only  very  poorly,  as  the  ragged 
robin,  the  stitch  wort,  forget^-me-nots,  and  the  bladdered  campioni^ 
But  the  rest  had  done  well,  in  spite  of  no  rain,  and  notable  among 
them  were  the  meadow-sweet,  the  knapweed,  and  the  teazles.  Tlie 
foliage  of  the  trees  is  everywhere  unusually  full,  but  the  signs  of 
early  autumn  colouring  are  already  showing  in  lime  and  chestnut 
The  trees  have  been  affected  furiously,  but  not  alike.  Some,  as  the  ash, 
poplar,  plane,  and  lime,  have  seeded  or  set  their  seed  very  well.  Bat 
the  oaks  have  no  acorns,  the  beech-trees  no  uiaat,  the  horse-chestnuts 
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chestnuts.  The  sapply  of  wild  birda'  food  threatens  to  be  very- 
scanty.  The  mountain-ash  and  elder  are  heavily  laden,  but  these  are 
•eaten  up  long  before  the  pinch  of  winter  comes,  and  are  not  important 
**  crops."  The  hollies  have  no  berries;  the  hips  and  haws  are  dropping 
off  the  hawthorns  and  the  roses  with  the  drought,  and  there  is  no  fruit 
on  the  yews*  The  privet  is  thickly  set,  but  the  blackberry  harvest  will 
probably  be  very  poor. 

This  year  St.  Swithin  was  not  at  all  certain  of  his  own  intentions, 
and  used  his  watering-pot  in  a  purposeless  and  undecided  fashion. 
But  St.  Swithin  has  of  late  degenerated  into  something  of  an 
impostor.  Tn  his  general  moral  aspect  he  still,  no  doubt,  remains  the 
•'  rich  treasure  of  all  virtues  '*  which  monkish  biogi-apbers  assert  he 
used  to  be  in  the  flesh  and  as  good  a  **  saint"  as  ever — though  never 
having  been  canonised  by  a  Pope  he  is  really  only  a  home-made  saint 
— ^but  as  a  barometer  the  venerable  gentleman  has  of  recent  years 
been  only  so-so.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  rain-augury  he  has  now 
fallen^  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  far  behind  the  woodpecker,  and 
cannot,  in  Welsh  estimation  at  any  rate,  compare  for  a  moment  with 

I  the  Prophet  Jones  who,  after  an  exemplary  life  as  a  minister,  has  left 
behind  him  in  the  Principality  a  reputation  as  an  exemplary  rain- 
predicter  also.     As  a  fact  it  will  be  found  that  the  greatest  number  of 
rainy  days  have  followed  wheu  St.  Swithin  was  dry,  and  this,  too,  in 
»pite  of  the  saint  having  selected  for  his  purpose  a  season  of  the 
year  when  such  prognostications  had  all  the  meteorological  odds  in 
their  favour,      I  would  not  on  that  account  impute  to  the  respected 
monk  any  wilful   intention   of  trifling  with  the  public,  but  at  the 
same  time  would  point  out  that  should  any  modern  Zadkiel  pro- 
|L  phesy  cold  weather  for  January,  if  it  were  cold  on  t^hristmas  Day, 
^Bthere  would  not  be  sufficient  audacity  in  the  prediction  to  make  its 
^^faHalttient  a   matter  for   any  great   enthusiasm.      Yet   St.  Swithin's 

» prophecy  was  almost  as  safe  a  one  to  venture  on,  for  it  appears  from 
published  obseT-vations  that  when  spring  is  dry  summer  is  as  a  rule 
wet,  and  that  when  the  spring  is  wet  the  summer  is  generally  wetter 
still ;  so  that  any  day  will  do  for  reckoning  the  forty  days  from  as  well  as 
the  U»th  of  July,  or  better,  and  it  does  not  much  matter  either  whether 
^^we  reckon  biickwards  or  forwards.      This  saint,  when  on  earth,  which 
^■was  scarcely  a  thousand  years  ago,  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  recognised 
ability,  Privy  Councillor  to  two  kings,  and  tutor,  it  is  said,  to  Alfred 
^■ihe  Great,     But  he  seems  to  have  had  a  most  unwholesome  liking 
^Hfor  the  wet,  for  when  he  died  he  was  bmied,  at  his  own  request,  out 
^Bof  doors,  so   that  the  sweet  rain   might   fall  upon  him,  while  some 
chroniclers  say  that  he  was  buried  **  beneath  the  eaves  "  so  that  he 
might   constantly   be   dripped   upon.     Under  the   rain-spout  he  lay 
accordingly  for  nearly  a  hundred  yeare,  when  St*  Dunstan,  who  seems 
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a&irs,  covered  his  burial-place  with  a  shrine,  at  which  St.  Swithin 
was  so  incensed  that  he  caused  a  violent  thunderstorm  to  burst  over 
the  heads  of  the  company  and  to  continue  for  forty  days.  And  it  was 
for  this  that  he  was  made  the  Fluvial  Saint  of  England,  and  July, 
his  month,  the  month  of  augury.  Yet  if  dbe  daite  is  to  have  the 
same  weight  as  another,  there  is  not  a  single  month  in  the  year 
that  is  not  as  rain-making  as  July,  and  besides  St.  Swithin  there 
are  eight  other  saints  who  claim  the  watering-pot.  Each  month  in 
turn,  as  well  as  July,  has  been  supposed  to  influence  the  weather  of 
its  successor,  and  these  at  any  rate,  Saints  Matthew,  Paul,  Simon, 
Jude,  Medard,  Gervais,  Martin  and  Goddieve,  can  claim  equal  powers* 
Moreover,  observations  of  the  rainfall  have  exposed  St.  Swithin's 
incompetence  so  completely,  that  if  we  must  have  an  Aquarius  in  onr 
calendar,  why  not  try  one  in  a  later  month,  say,  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude,  who  are  two  sloppy  saints  that  tail  together  in  October  ?  If  it 
does  rain  after  that,  it  can  hardly  make  November  worse  than  it  is, 
while  if  it  does  not,  it  will  mend  the  month.  This  year  St.  Swipiin 
christened  the  apples ;  not  heartily,  but  still  sufficiently  ;  and  as  all 
the  other  rustic  rites  which  the  proper  culture  of  pippins  demands 
have  been  complied  with,  the  owners  of  orchards  await  the  harvest  of 
the  trees  with  assured  complacency.  St.  Bamaby  sent  the  groves  fair 
weather  when  the  trees  were  in  bud,  and  St.  Dunstan  let  May  pass 
without  a  blight.  For  it  should  be  known  that  the  pious  blacksmith 
in  his  unregenerate  days  speculated  in  a  brewery  and  made  a  comer 
in  malt,  intending  to  hold  the  market,  and  that  Beelzebub  came  to 
him  and  offered,  if  the  **  saint "  would  sell  himself  to  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  to  blight  all  the  apple-trees  in  the  parishes  round,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  cider  in  the  country-side,  and  beer  be  more  than 
ever  in  demand.  Dunstan,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  this  scandaloas 
arrangement,  and  his  purchaser  straightway  set  forth  and  blighted  all 
the  orchards,  for  which  reason  St.  Dunstan's  Day  is  held  to  be  a 
critical  one  for  the  trees  which  are  then  in  full  bloom.  But  this  year 
passed  without  harm,  and  so  did  Frankum's  Night,  when  the  liiiee 
witches  in  vindictive  recollection  of  the  abominable  proceedings  of 
one  Frankum — who  dabbled  in  witchcrafl  himself,  and  tried  to  steal 
a  march  on  his  neighbours  by  his  incantations  and  spells — are  sud 
to  go  round  with  a  malevolent  "pepper-box"  and  sprinkle  mildew,  smnt, 
rot,  canker^  and  every  other  noxious  thing  they  can,  upon  the  trees  with 
the  young  fruit  just  reddening.  Then  came  St.  Swithin,  the  patron 
saint  of  umbrellas  and  gobshes ;  he  too  with  judicious  showers  did  his 
best  for  the  orchards.  So  that  blessed  by  all  the  saints  of  the  calendar 
who  concern  themselves  with  apples,  the  fruit-trees  in  the  mellowing 
sunshine  of  September  ought  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  their  boughs. 

Ripe  fruit  all  doctors)  allow  forms  a  healthy  food  for  yonng  and 
old,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  apple  does  not  suffer  from 
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their  special  oommendationt  Do  you  remember  how,  when  the 
Pilpims  were  at  the  Inn,  the  party  had  apples  Bet  before  them,  ^^and 
'"they  were  very  good  tasted  fruit  **  ?  Then  said  Matthew  the  boy, 
**  May  we  eat  apples,  since  they  were  by  such  that  the  serpent  be- 
guiled oar  first  mother  ?  *'  To  which  Gaius  replied,  in  one  of  those 
appropriate  couplets  of  which  the  sententious  old  innkeeper  showed 
always  so  curiouE  a  command  : 

**Applc8  forbad,  If  ato,  oorrupt  the  blood : 
To  eat  anoh  when  commzmded  does  us  good/* 

Upon  which  Matthew  the  boy  changed  his  ground  and  went  on  to 

explain  that  the  reason  he   ^*  made  the  scruple  ^'  was  that  "  a  while 

since  he  had  been  very  sick   when  eating  fruit."     It  is  not  often, 

brtnnately,  that  we  meet,  outside  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  a  boy  who 

ues  about  the  propriety  of  eating  apples  that  were  given  him. 
Bat  with  August  passing,  the  season  of  green  fruit  ia — let  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Groves  be  thanked — nearly  over. 

August  ia  the  month  of  the  lapwing  and  the  hedgehog,  as  September 
IB  of  the  partridge  and  squirreU     All  Arctic  folk  call  August  "the 
lapwing  month,"  and  here  in  England  too  the  bird  is  much  in  evidence, 
•*  scattering  o'er  the  heath  and  singing  its  wild  notes   to  the  listen- 
ing waste  ^  ere  the  guns  get  to  work  and  while  the  destinies  of  grouse 
admit  of  peace  in  solitude.     It  has  a  weary  voice,  *' piping  o'er 
[ibe  lea,"   or   **  crying  along  the  purple  moor,"  and  it    flings  itself 
18  the  sky  at  sunset  as  if  it  had  no  aims  left  in  life,  a  homeless, 
liopelesH  bird* 

The  Scotch  have  never  forgiven  it  for  the  part  it  innocently 
played  in  the  betrayal  of  Covenanters  to  their  enemies.  The  persecuted 
worshippers  used  to  meet  for  prayer  in  the  most  secret  valleys,  on 
the  most  unfrequented  hill-sides,  just  wliere  the  plovers  had  their 
haunts  and  nests,  and  as  long  as  the  intruders  stayed,  the  birds  kept 
complaining,  flying  to  and  fro  above  them.  The  soldiers  sent  out 
to  harry  the  conventicles  soon  got  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
birds — just  as  in  South  America  the  hunters  know  where  tlie  pumas 
are  feeding  by  the  wheeling  of  vultures  above  them,  and  in  India  the 

(tiger    may  be   tracked   by  the    clamour  of  jackals    around  it  as  it 
mores,     Scotch  poets  have  nothing   but  reproach  for  the  beautiful 
bifd  *'  of  ill  omen,"  which 
1 


**  Hovering  o*er  the  paotinp?  f agitive, 
Through  drearr  moss  and  moor  has  screaming^  led 
The  keen  purf^uer's  eye  ;  oft  lias  it  hung 
Like  a  death-flag  above  the  assembled  throng 
"Wlioee  lips  hjmned  praise." 


It  10  odd  how  little  is  known  about  the  '*  urchin,"  the  •'  prick- 
backed  '*  hedgehog,  *^  that  doth  foreahew  ensuing  storms.''  Tet  the 
hedgehog,  I  take  it,  is   a  yer}^  pleasant  little  beast.     Poets  do  not 
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like  it  because  it  is  prickly.  They  call  them  ''  ugly  "  urchins  and 
"  thornbacks  dull."  Why  ugly  and  why  dull,  I  cannot  say.  They 
have  very  pretty  intelligent  faces,  the  little  ones  especially,  and  the 
only  dulness  that  I  have  noticed  in  those  I  have  caught  and  kept  as 
pets  was  their  sleepiness  during  the  daytime,  though  if  kept  without 
food  all  night  they  were  often  as  brisk  as  possible  in  the  morning. 
They  dislike  the  sunlight,  but  on  cloudy  days,  or  towards  evening, 
they  were  always  abroad,  and  if.  their  boz  is  thoroughly  shaded  they 
seem  to  make  very  little  difference  between  day  and  night. 

Their  docility  is  astonishing,  and  a  very  little  handling  is  sufficient 
to  teach  them  to  like  being  scratched  between  the  fore-legs  or  stroked 
between  the  eyes.     Nor  when  among  friends  do  they  curl  themselves 
up.     I  used  to  carry  them  about  on  my  hand  open,  or  they  would  lie 
across  my  knee  open  when  I  stroked  their  backs,  and  I  am  half  inclined 
to  think  the  curling  up  is  a  procedure  that  is  uncomfortable,  and 
only  resorted  to  from  caution.     Young  ones  cannot  do  it,  and  old 
ones,  when  ill,  lose  the  strength  necessary  for  contracting  the  skin. 
When  disturbed  asleep  they  are  found  curled  up,  though  I  have  often 
seen  them  lying  quite  quiet  at  full  length   as   if  asleep,  and  when 
hybemating  they  are  also  found  in  a  ball.     But  has  any  one  ever 
seen  a  hedgehog  when  it  was  peacefully  at  iits  ease  roll  itself  up  ? 
have  never  caught  one  in  the  act  of  curling  up,  except  when  it  had 
just  been  alarmed.     May  not  this  be  the  explanation  of  their  being 
found  in  this  posture  in  their  nests  at  night  or  during  frost  ?     Might 
not  the  little  animals  have  been  lying  at  full  length  when  they  were 
disturbed,  and  suddenly  rolled  up  at  the  first  menace  of  danger  ?     If 
not,  how  do  you  account  for  it  that  when  you  take  a  hedgehog  out 
of  its  nest  it  often  has  a  leaf  or  two  cuddled  up  inside  it  ?     Surely 
no  animal  deliberately  settling  itself  to  sleep  in  a  ball  would  do  so 
with  such  uncomfortable  things  as  dead  leaves  in  the  middle  of  its 
body.     Who  would  think  of  taking  their  boots  into  bed  with  them 
when  they  wanted  to  be  snug  ?     They  never  remain  rolled  up  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  they  are  left  alone  they 
uncurl  in  three  or  four  minutes.     When  rolled  up  their  respiration  is 
regular  and  in  deep,  long-drawn  breaths,  but  you  can  tell  when  their 
alarm  is  over  by  the  breathing  becoming  rapid  and  fluttering.  As  soon 
as  the  eyes  come  up  above  the  fur  they  are  opened ;  then  comes  the 
nose,  twitching  nervously.    The  little  creature  gives  a  start,  and  then 
gets  on  its  legs  by  a  series  of  short  cautious  jerks,  and  when  fairly 
on  its  feet  takes  often  a  very  careful  survey  of  its  surroundings  before 
making  off  to  cover. 

They  recognise  no  danger  from  the  presence  of  man,  and  when 
escaping  will  crawl  over  your  foot  or  squeeze  through  between  your    ' 
heels.    If  when  it  is  on  your  foot  you  stir  it,  the  small  thing's  puzzle- 
ment  is  very  c:)mic.     But  the  disturbance  does   not  alarm   it  -  Ittf 
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accepts  it  doubtless  as  of  the  nature  of  an  earthriuake,  and  humbly 
concluding  that  little  hedgehogs  have  nothing  to  fear  from  seismic 
convalsions,  goes  on  its  plodding  way  without  any  symptoms  of  panic* 
Still  more  odd  is  the  fact  that  you  may  walk  close  behind  a  hedgehog 
as  long  as  you  please,  and  it  will  not  take  fright.  If  you  are  standing 
still  in  its  path,  the  hedgehog  will  keep  straight  on  and  go  over  your 
boots.  But  if  you  cross  its  path,  or  come  unexpectedly  upon  it  at 
very  close  quarters^  it  will  make  a  short,  sudden  rush  of  about  a  yard 
or  more  in  a  very  stupid  way,  often  on  to  an  open  pathway  or  the 
turf,  and  there  curl  itself  up.  From  all  which  I  conclude  that^ 
though  its  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils  are  so  well  developed,  it  has  really 
no  (juickness  of  sight,  hearing,  or  smell.  It  relies  entirely  upon  its 
power  of  oontractiou  and  the  knowledge  that  when  it  is  in  a  ball  it 
^^  is  safe. 

^V  I  never  saw  them  fight,  but  when  in  company  they  were  in  a  con- 
r  ttnual  state  of  explosiveneas,  puffing  and  snorting  in  a  most  delightful 
I  Wfty,  At  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  it  sounded  as  if  some  small 
^^  steam-engine  were  at  work.  When  they  meet  and  touch  noses  each 
^■Bnorte  and. starts  back,  again  advances,  snorts  and  retires,  until  eventu- 
'  ally,  giving  one  another  a  wide  berths  they  pass  without  touching. 
Sometimes  one  would  make  a  rush  under  the  others,  upsetting  them, 
and  the  puffing  then  would  be  prodigious.  They  must  puff  or 
burst.  But  they  did  not  fight.  This  mameuvre,  I  take  it,  is  a 
hostile  one,  and  certainly  not  without  its  merits,  for  if  the  one  that 
charges  under  the  other  erects  its  bristles  as  it  goes  it  must  make  it 
very  uncomfortable  indeed  for  the  one  above.  But  I  never  saw  any  re- 
1^^  taliation  nor  any  use  made  of  the  teeth.  When  at  peace  with  each 
^B  other  they  do  not  seem  to  be  incommoded  by  each  other  s  spines,  but 
^H  crawl  over  one  anothei-  as  unconcernedly  as  if  their  backs  were 
^V  -velvet.  In  their  movements,  when  wild,  they  are  very  noisy, 
treading  heavily,  eating  their  food  with  a  great  deal  of  munching,  and 
going  through  their  toilet  with  loud  lickings.  They  have  no  real 
taste  for  fruit  either  ripe  or  unripe,  but  will  nibble  it.  and  as  for 
(ilantaiu  roots  (*'  the  hedgehog  underneath  the  plantain  bores," 
aays  Tennyson,  in  "  Aylmera  Field  '*),  said  by  Gilbert  White  to  be  a 
special  favourite  of  theirs,  I  never  found  them  to  eat  it  in  captivity. 
'That  they  eat  eggs  is  beyond  doubt,  but  how  they  do  it  1  could  never 
discover.  I  have  seen  them  roll  them  about  till  the  eggs  got 
accidentally  into  a  corner  or  against  some  obstacle  and  then  attack 
them,  but  without  any  results,  with  their  teeth.  Next  morning,  however, 
the  shell  was  there  smashed  up  into  tiny  fragments,  but  no  vestige  of 
("the  contents. 

Now  hedgepigs  are  of  the  nature  of  things  that  cause  places  to  be 
bewitched.     They  are  very  occult    Some  time  ago  (**  leave  out  the  date 
entirely,  Trim,"   quoth  my  Uncle  Toby)  my  friend  Anthony  Partiger 
VOL.  LXiv.  2  E 
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confided  to  me,  smoking  very  slowly  as  his  wont  is  when  abont  any 
matter  of  moment,  '*  that  he  thoaght  his  garden  was  bewitched." 
Why  ?  Because,  said  he,  the  tulips  bought  for  double  all  turn  out 
single^  and  the  hyacinths  guaranteed  ''  mixed  "  are  all  a  liyid  white. 
'^  The  candytuft  comes  up  chickweed  and  the  lobelia  groundsel,  and 
instead  of  the  '  warranted  finest  lawn-grass,'  I  have  sow-thistles  and 
fool's-parsley."  "  But  these,"  said  I,  '*  are  mere  details."  "  Not  a 
bit  of  it,"  he  replied,  "they  are  circumstantial  evidence." 

I  was  delighted  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  as  I  bad  long  had 
a  whim  in  hand  which  I  knew  not  how  to  gratify,  so  knowing  Tony 
to  get  more  confirmed  the  more  he  was  contradicted,  I  pooh-poohed 
the  idea  of  witchcraft.  But  he  overwhelmed  me  with  his  **  reasons," 
and  ended  up  by  asking  me,  which  was  not  to  be  disputed  with  any 
honesty,  if  I  had  not  seen  that  the  shrubberies  were  haunted  by 
whining  hedgepigs  and  the  spinney  by  death-boding  owls ;  and  went 
on  to  tell  me  how  only  last  week  a  brindled  cat  (much  given  to  mewing 
at  midnight)  had  spirited  away  the  tabby  of  the  house  and  taken  its 
place.  By  this  time  he  had  become  so  positive  that  the  place  was 
bewitched  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  him,  and  ifaid,  *'  We 
can  soon  put  the  matter  right.''  *'  How  ?  '  he  asked.  "  By  planting," 
I  replied,  '^  a  small  garden  of  such  things  as  witches  cannot  bear, 
and  setting  out  in  another  part  another  garden  of  such  things  as  they 
take  most  delight  in.  The  one  will  serve  to  conciliate  the  more 
malignant,  and  the  other  to  terrify  the  weaker-minded."  ^'  We  wUl 
do  it,"  said  Tony,  **  and  let  us  plan  it  out  at  once." 

And  so,  while  it  was  raining,  we  did.  Of  course  the  fruit  garden, 
that  which  was  to  scare  the  witches,  had  to  be  a  pent  angle ;  and  as 
there  happened  to  be  a  poplar  tree  upon  which  there  was  mistletoe 
growing — witches  dare  not  come  near  the  mystic  plant — just  where 
there  was  a  space  of  ground  suitable  for  our  purpose,  we  made  it 
one  point  of  the  pentangle ;  and  at  each  of  the  others  set  an  elder  and 
an  ash  tree,  a  hazel  and  a  mountain-ash,  the  four  most  potent  trees 
against  evil  spirits  that  there  are.  At  the  foot  of  one  was  to  be  set 
bracken,  of  another  St.  John's  wort,  of  the  third  vervain,  of  the  fourth 
foxgloves,  and  against  the  poplar  was  to  be  trained  black-briony.  In 
the  centre  of  the  garden  were  to  be  white  lilies  and  sweet-briar  (which 
Satan  hates),  and  the  rest  was  to  be  overgrown  with  ground-ivy 
roots  of  anemone  and  pimpernel  being  thickly  set  in  amongst  it.  And 
against  the  poplar  tree  was  to  be  nailed  with  cross-headed  nails  a 
board  with  the  old  prayer  upon  it : 

"  From  witches  and  wizards  and  long-tailed  buzzard?. 
And  creeping  things  that  run  in  hed^re  bottoms, 
Good  Lady,  deliver  us  I 

*•  That  should  greatly  conduce,"  szvi  Tcny  thoughtfully,  "  to  the 
prostigation  of  witches.^' 
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And  then  we  designed 


other,  though  the  raia  had  stopped, 
aad  the  yoang  speckled  robins  were  out  on  the  path,  and  the  red- 
admiral  sat  sunning  its  wings  on  tho  hollyhock  opposite.  In  a  corner 
of  Tony's  garden  was  a  little  pool  in  which  li^ed  newts  and  froga  (to 
which  witches  were  ever  partial),  and  over  it  hung  black  aiders^  the 
faronrite  tree  of  such  as  ride  on  broomsticks.  What  more  suitable 
aad  convenient  for  the  hags'  pleasure  ground  than  this  corner  ?     And 

I  when  w©  came  to  examine  it  we  found  the  pipy  hemlock  growing 
Uiere  and   a   noble  plant   of  hellebore,   all  hung  with    green  bells, 
purely  just  the  place, 
I  "Br  the  virltched'  tower, 

1  Where  hcUebore  and  hemlock  seem  to  weave 

I  B'^dDd  it^  dark  vaiiltia  a  melancholv  bower, 

I  ^        ....................... 


mc 


*'  They  have  been  planting  here  already/'  said  Tony,  '*  and  this  la 
no  doobb  their  rendezvous.''  ^*  We  shall  please  thetn  then  all  the 
more  if  we  beautify  the  place  with  soaie  more  noxious  plants/' 
Wc  will  make  it  abiminably  charming."  *'  First  of  all,  nightshade. 
bu  cannot  have  to^  much  of  that.  Witches  make  their  tea  of  it, 
and  use  the  foaming  juice  of  aconite  for  cream.  There  is  plenty  of 
tliat,  too,  in  the  gtirden,  the  baautiful  blue  **  monkshood."  **  *Too 
good  for  witches/*  said  Tony.  '*  Hash  !  nothing  can  be  too  good 
for  those  whom  yoa  are  compelled  to  propitiate.  Then  there  must 
be  henbane  and  betony,  and  we  will  give  them  a  juniper  bush,  for 
^without  tKis  they  cannot  send  brides  mad.  Tews  are  here  already, 
^Hil  the  red-branched  berries  of  the  aram — "  lords  and  ladies/*  the 
^Hbildren  call  them,  but  ia  Worcasterahire  we  know  them  as  *'  bloody 
^Bien's  fingers'* — ^and  we  most  add  the  mallow  that  softens  mens  boues 
and  makes  them  cripples,  and  the  clammy  plantain  that  causes  the 
black  sweat  in  man.  For  the  rest,  Tony,  do  not  trim  the  witches' 
garden  except  round  under  the  yew  where  they  sit»  but  place 
against  the  alder  ready  for  their  use  wands  of  bay  with  a  tuft  of 
leave?  at  the  end»  and  hemlock-stalks,  and  if  yon  have  them  to  spare 
an  old  broomsKL'k  or  two. 

*'  Some  nag^  were  of  the  Dro  mo-cane  f ram  it, 
And  5ome  of  the  gnene  Bay-tree  ; 
But  mioe  was  made  of  <tne  Hooilokc  scbaw, 
And  a  fctotit  stall  Ion  was  lie," 

roo  will  then  have  done  your  best,  and  if  at  any  time  you  find  a 

shrew  or  bat  about  throw  it  into  their  garden.      Witches  have 

teir  whims,   yon   know.     And    Tony/*  I  added,   *'  when  you  have 

one  all   this,  I  think,   if  I  were  you,    I  should  also  change  my 

istman/* 

*  I  was  thinking/'  said  Tony,  **  whether  I  should  not  do  that  first/* 
Raining  again,  in   a  soft  warm   shower.     Listen  to  the   garden 
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talking  while  it  rains,  a  patter  of  voices,  quick  eager,  maltitndinous, 
fall  of  hopes  and  projects  of  what  they  will  do  "  now  that  it  rains." 
How  they  will  grow  and  shoot  forth  and  bad  and  blossom.  The 
roses  only  are  weeping  their  pretty  flowers  away,  drop,  drop,  drop, 
one  petal  at  a  time,  and  then,  on  a  sadden,  a  whole  sob-fnll.  Pan 
has  asked  for  them  :  they  give  them  to  Pan.  And  the  sweetbriar  is 
worshipfal  with  fragrance,  and  like  incense  to  Indra, ''  Lord  of  the 
Rain,"  goes  np  the  scent  of  lavender  and  southernwood  and  thyme. 
The  lilies,  of  great  goodlihead,  divinely  tall,  sway  with  a  stately 
languid  grace ;  the  Canterbury  bells  are  all  ringing. 

The  birds  are  under  shelter,  but  scarcely  out  of  sight,  for  the  rain 
drives  out  a  multitude  of  flying  creeping  things.     The  thrush  and 
blackbird  make  short  excursions  to  see  how  the  worms  are  coming 
out;  the   fly-catcher,   as  if  on  a  pendulum,  swings  across  an  open 
space,  intercepting  the  fluttering  rain-impeded  moths ;  the  wagtail 
paddles  along  the  edge  of  the  path  busily  feeding;  the  sagacious 
robin,  comfortably  under  a  bush,  watches  for  the  caterpillars  that  drop 
by  long  threads  ofi*  the  wet  leaves  and  dangle  in  the  air.     The  cat, 
too,  sits  dry  under  the  clematis  that  grows  against  the  house,  but  now 
and  again  one  big  drop  falls  upon  her,  soaking  slowly  to  the  skin,  and 
shoots  sudden  tremors  along  her  furry  sides,  little  zigzag  lightnings 
of  cold  shiver.     And  the  drenched  spider  slings  herself  hand  over 
hand  up   the   line,  and,  cruddled   up  under  a  leaf,  sits  cat-elbowed 
watching  the  rain-drops  strike  her  slanting  web  and  catch  in  it — 
useless  captives  these.     The  rain  makes  flat  finicking  patterns  en  the 
path,  all  specks  and  dots,  like  Benares  brass-work,   but  becomes 
bravely  confluent  where,  under   an  overhanging  fern,  it  sweeps  in 
mimicry  of  a  torrent  round  the  comer  of  the  rockwork  to  the  grating, 
where  its  tiny  Niagara  disappears.     And,  lo !  the  toad  with  its  dandi- 
fied swaggeriug  crawl,  its  elbows  out  like  a  beau's,  and  resting  every 
now  and  again  to  look  about  at  nothing.     Why  not  pick  it  np  and 
cross  its  back  with  silver  ?     It  brings  good  fortune.     "  He  who  is 
not  fortunate  must  provide  himself  with  a  toad,  and  feed  it  in  his 
house  on   bread   and  wine,  inasmuch  as  they  are  either  *  lords '  or 
'  women  from  without,'  or  *  uncomprehended  genii,*  who  have  fallen 
under  some  malediction.     Hence   they  are  not  to  be  molested,  lest 
when  offended  they  should  come  at  night  to  spit  upon  the  offender's 
eyes,  which  never  heal,  not  even  if  he  recommend  himself  to  the 
regard  of  Santa  Lucia."     The  '*  slow  soft  toad,"  as  Shelley  calls  it,  is 
a  special  favourite  of  mine.     I  like  it  because  it  carries  a  precious 
jewel  in  its  head  that  nobody  has  yet  found,  and  because  it  knows 
how  to  hatch  cockatrices,*  and  because  it  eats  gnats.     He  is  a  charm- 

*  If  it  finds  a  cock's  egg  it  sits  upon  it  and  hatches  it.  The  result  is  a  cockatrice^ 
which  bj-and-bj  grows  a  crown  on  its  head  and  becomes  a  baidlisk,  which  kills  hj 
merely  looking.    A  considerable  beast.— P.  R. 
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ing  person  altogether,  "  the  fall-blown  toad/*  and  never,  perhaps^ 
more  so  than  in  Spenser  s  immortal  couplet ; 

**  The  ^jslj  toadstool  grown  there  might  I  sec 
And  loathed  paddocks  tordinff  on  tht  tanu,^* 

The  worm,  too,  is  now  abroad,  telescoping  its  way  along  the  soft 
ground,  and  sticking  down  into  its  burrow  all  the  leaves  it  can  reach. 
When  the  thrush  is  asleep  it  will  be  busiest,  this  terrible  little  creature 
that  is  responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  cities  and  for  the  undoing 
and  unmaking  of  all  that  man  sets  up.  But  will  it,  when  daylight 
comes,  remember  about  '*  the  early  bird ''  ? 

And  here  see  *'  the  compendious  snail "  upon  his  travels.  He 
pays  no  rent  and  feara  no  brokers.  For  except  when  he  is  inside  it 
bia  house  is  nnfurnished.     There  is  nothing  to  levy  upon : 

*' Wherein  he  dwelb,  he  dwelk  alone, 
Exct^pt  himself  has  chattels  none. 
\\\'\i  !^tis!^ed  to  be  hU  own 
Whole  treasure/' 

It  is  Davenant  who  calls  it  the  ^'  nimble  '*  snail,  ''  hastmng  with  all 
his  tenements  on  his  back,'*  And  why  not?  How  fast  would  a 
squirrel  go  if  it  had  to  carry  its  nest  on  its  back  ?  Or  the  housa- 
sparrow  ?  And  it  is  truly  delightful  looking  at  the  creature,  so 
apparently  harmless,  so  much  to  be  pitied,  to  remember^  as  De 
Gubernatis  says,  that  ''the  snail  of  popular  superstition  is  demoni- 
acal/'  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  folk-lore  of  every  country 
the  snail  is  treated  as  an  accomplice  of  the  Devil  in  all  his  wicked 
works. 

And  then  the  rain  stops,  and  except  here  and  there  for  a  little 
puddle  fast  sinking  into  the  ground  and  the  glittering  of  the  drops 
luunging  at  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  summer 
weather  having  broken.  The  sky  is  clear  blue,  and  the  sun  is  bright. 
The  swifts  are  wheeling  and  screaming  round  the  house-tops,  and  from 
fir  tree  and  elm  the  birds  are  singing.  And  look  at  them  on  the 
lawD,  in  the  field,  everywhere.  Listen  to  the  humming  of  the  waspfi 
in  the  trees.  People  stop  and  say,  '*  Listen  to  the  bees  **  ;  but  i£ 
they  will  look  they  will  see  there  are  no  flowers  overhead  for  the 
honey-seekers.  It  is  the  wasps  who  are  at  work,  crowding  on  the 
aprajs  of  silver  fir  and  spruce,  and  scraping  together  the  resin  which 
tkcy  need  for  making  the  paper  of  their  nests.  For  the  wasp  is  no 
more  an  idler  than  the  bee,  and  though  it  often  finds  a  short  cut  to 
honey  by  plundering  the  laden  workers  of  the  hive,  it  is  always  busy, 
and  terribly  in  earnest.  It  has  been  a  busy  year  this  for  everything, 
far  nearly  all  the  birds  have  second  broods,  and  the  flowei-s  are  trying 
to  blossom  twice.  The  beat  of  May  and  June  tempted  them  to  flower, 
but  they  were  only  half-hearted,  and  now  that  July  has  given  them 
rain  they  are  making   fresh  growths.     The  bright  blue  stars  of  the 
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chicory  are  reappearing,  they  had  almost  dwindled  away  for  want 
of  rain,  and  the  wild  campanulas  have  picked  np  heart  of  grace. 
The  willow-herb,  which  in  Canada  follows  the  track  of  the  forest 
fires  filling  np  all  the  black  spaces  along  the  railway  lines—they  call  it 
the  ''  fire-weed  " — has  its  roots  in  moist  places  and  is  lusty  and  tall ; 
and  the  foxgloves  that  have  had  shade  are  in  the  prime  of  their 
beauty.  But  the  mulleins,  the  beautiful  plants  with  soft  downy 
leaves  and  noble  spires  of  yellow  bloom,  the  pride  of  the  copse,  are 
dwarfed,  and  so  is  the  toad-flax  that  makes  the  hedgerows  lorely, 
and  the  pretty  rest-harrow  spread  out  along  the  ground  brightening 
the  waste  comers  of  the  fields  is  deeper  in  colour  and  much  smaller 
than  in  other  years.  This  deepening  of  colour  has  been  very 
noticeable.  Whole  fields  of  bird's-foot  trefoil  have  this  July  been 
fiery  orange,  while  in  other  years  children  found  it  a  morning's  work 
to  gather  a  handful  of  the  darker  flowers.  The  campions  too  were 
not  pink,  but  rich  rosy  red.  The  hawks  are  out  of  their  reckoning, 
and  beating  the  hedges  they  found  none  of  the  tiny  chicks  they 
expected.  The  birds  were  well  grown  in  July  and  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  now,  with  August  in  its  second  week,  they 
are  as  strong  of  wing  as  ever  they  were  on  the  fatal  First.  What  a 
charming  bird  it  is,  this  bold  little  yeoman  of  our  country-side,  and 
in  all  the  home-life  of  birds  can  there  be  anything  more  engaging 
than  the  partridge's  care  of  her  eggs  and  young  ones  ?  live  happily 
with  your  family  while  you  may,  little  bird,  for  the  day  of  yonr 
trouble  is  close  upon  you,  when  the  covey  you  have  loved  so  well  will 
be  scattered,  and  even  if  you  live  yourself  to  call  them  to  you,  yon  will 
find  your  voice  unheeded,  perhaps  by  both  mate  and  chick. 

Phil  RoBiNSOir. 


HOW   TO   STOP  RIVER  POLLUTION. 


AFTER  all  the  efforts  of  late  years,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
state  of  oar  rivers  is  far  below  the  requirements  not  only  of 
beauty  but  of  health.  There  has  been  growing  up  amongst  us  a 
healthy  desire  to  see  our  land  freed  from  the  terrible  disfigurement 
which  the  factory  system  has  inflicted  on  it,  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
natural  loveliness  about  us,  and  of  the  immense  value  to  civilisation 
of  the  aesthetic  side  of  life.  Mr.  Buskin,  our  prophet  of  beauty,  in 
his  horror  at  our  violation  of  nature,  quarrels  with  the  whole  of  our 
industrial  method,  not  seeing  that  it  also  has  the  sanction  of  nature 
and  is  in  the  order  of  progress.  But  the  protest  is  good ;  and  it  is  for 
a  more  sober  judgment  to  reconcile  the  inexorable  demands  of 
modern  manufacture  with  the  higher  principles  of  social  culture.  Now 
even  those  ears  which  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  prophet  are  quick 
to  listen  to  the  warnings  of  the  doctor,  and  it  is  in  the  name  of 
Mniias  sanitatum  that  we  have  the  best  chance  of  protecting  our 
streams.  Inspector  Cholera  threatens  to  come  round,  and  the 
public  authorities  are  disposed  to  clean  up  in  fear  of  his  visit.  Still 
the  work  of  purification  is  very  imperfectly  done.  The  foul  water 
of  the  rivers  and  the  unhealthy  vapours  which  rise  from  them 
constitute  an  urgent  question,  and  while  public  attention  is  drawn 
to  it,  it  is,  I  think,  worth  while  to  point  out  where  the  weakness  of 
the  present  system  lies. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  disposal  of  sewage — which  is  the  main 
question  so  far  as  health  is  concerned — proceeds  much  in  this  way.  The 
growing  population  demands  a  sewage  system,  and  the  collected 
result,  more  or  less  *'  treated,"  is  poured  into  the  streams.  Some 
riparian  owner,  finding  the  stench  unendurable,  or  some  water  company 
or  mannfactorer  drawing  a  tainted  supply  from  the  polluted  river^ 
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brings  an  action.  After  some  eighteen  months  he  obtains  an  injunction^ 
the  effect  of  which  is  suspended  again  and  again,  in  order  to  give  the 
offending  Local  Board  of  Health  plenty  of  time  to  examine  the  com- 
peting chemical  methods,  to  buy  a  small  piece  of  land,  to  get  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  borrow  money,  and  to 
put  up  works.  There  are  two  parties  on  the  Local  Board,  and  the 
prevailing  motive  is  the  desire  to  save  the  rates.  The  game  of  these 
parties — the  Local  Government  Board,  the  ratepayer  and  the  injanctor 
— ^is  at  last  played  out,  and  the  ratepayer  probably  wins  some  cheap 
compensation  in  the  way  that  work  is  run  up  and  very  inefficiently 
administered.  The  riparian  owner,  or  water  supplier,  or  consumer  a» 
the  case  may  be,  has  had  enough  of  costs  and  delay,  and  though 
matters  are  somewhat  improved,  the  management  of  the  work  is 
starved  and  the  stream  is  very  partially  cleansed.  It  is  a  system 
of  compulsion,  but  compulsion  by  the  poorest  persons,  with  a  check 
vested  in  the  central  board.  Naturally  it  works  badly.  The  initia- 
tive is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  interest  in  moving.  The 
city  or  county  councillor  who  is  conscientious  enough  to  advocate 
spending  money  on  precipitants  before  the  bayonet  is  actually  ii^ 
the  back  of  his  committee,  loses  caste  with  his  constituents.  Is  it 
any  wonder  if  there  are  sewage  committees  which  purchase  a  stock  of 
chemicals  and  put  a  man  in  charge  of  the  works,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  use  the  material  only  when  the  effluent  is  under  inspection  bj 
powerful  neighbours,  and  then  plume  themselves  before  the  ratepayers 
on  throwing  so  little  money  into  the  river  for  the  benefit  of  towns,. 
villages,  and  estates  further  downstream  ? 

Now  it  is  a  well  recognised  fact  that,  for  an  extremely  small  sum- 
per  head  per  annum,  sewage  can  by  chemical  precipitation  be 
rendered  as  clear  and  colourless  as  rieer  water,  permanently  non- 
putrescent,  and  suitable  for  fish  life,  and  also  that  the  pressed 
sludge  obtained  from  it  is  without  offensive  odour,  and  is  at  least 
equal  in  value  to  farm  yard  manure.  But  the  local  sewage  com- 
mittee, whilst  admitting  the  low  cost  per  head  and  also  the  sanitary 
gain  to  their  own  town  which  would  result  from  purification,  tell  you 
that  it  would  mean  a  large  aggregate  annual  outlay  by  their  rate- 
payers, and  that  they  dare  not  face  them  if  they  expended  the  money 
without  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Of  course  in  those  cases  where  the  purified  effluent  is  discharged  into 
a  stream  already  badly  polluted  by  towns  and  villages  higher  up,  the 
cost  of  purification  appears  to  the  ratepayers  to  be  literally  thrown 
away.  Add  to  these  difficulties  the  farther  one  that  members  of  Local 
Sanitaiy  Authorities  are  themselves  (as  manufacturers)  often  river 
polluters,  and  it  will  be  evident  how  little  hope  there  is  of  remedy 
unless  we  change  the  venue  of  administration. 

I  have  for  many  years  given  the  subject  of  sewage  pnrificatioiik 


close  practical  attention,  and  as  the  result  of  my  observations  I  am 
convinced  that  until  the  outflows  of  all  sewage  works  are  placed  under 
fegnlar  inspection  by  officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (just  as 
obemical  works  are  by  the  Alkali  Acts)  the  difliculty  with  the  local 
ratepayer  and  the  polluter  who  is  a  committee  member  will  not  be 
overcome* 

The  principle  of  the  imperial  control  of  local  authorities  and  other 
bodies  through  the  agency  of  inspectors  is  so  valuable  and  essential  a 
feature  of  our  national  administration,  that  it  will  suffice  to  name 
the  brancbei!.  and  developments  of  industrial  and  social  life  which  are 
under  inspection  in  order  to  bring  home  to  us  how  much  we  owe  to 
it.  Factories,  mines^  explosives,  burial  grounds,  prisons,  constabu- 
lary, railways,  canal  boats,  asylums,  schools  (ordinary,  workhouse, 
reformatory,  and  industrial),  chemical  works,  loans  to  local  anthori- 
tieSi  &c.,  are  all  at  this  moment  under  inspection.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Alkali  Acts  in  particular.  These 
laws  relate  mainly  to  the  pollution  of  the  air. 

The  present  statute  (The  Alkali  Works  Regulation  Act,  1881) 
governing  chemical  works  enjoins  that  the  best  practicable  means  must 
be  used  for  condensing  the  mischievous  vapours  which  issue  from  the 
works ;  and  in  the  case  of  certain  leading  manufactures  it  fixes  the 
proportion  of  noxious  gases  per  cubic  foot  of  air»  smoke,  or  gas  escaping 
from  the  works,  which  must  not  be  exceeded.  All  works  are  registered, 
taxed  and  placed  under  a  chief  inspector  and  assistant  inspectors. 
From  the  last  issued  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  it  appears 
that  nearly  live  thousand  teats  of  escaping  vapours  have  been  con- 
dncted  during  the  year  1801-92.  The  result  of  this  system  has  been 
that  the  average  proportion  of  impurity  is  less  than  half  the  statutory 
rate*  And,  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  the  increase  of  skill  and 
care  bestowed  on  the  processes  has  resulted  in  a  steady  diminution  of 
the  noxious  impurities ;  while  new  inventions  have  so  far  succeeded 
in  utilising  the  waste  products,  that  the  standard  of  the  '^  best 
practicable  and  available  means  "  has  itself  risen.  In  only  three  easea 
was  it  necessary  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  the  manufacturer, 
and  in  two  of  them  the  offence  was  only  neglect  to  register  works, 

A  system  which  deals  so  readily  with  the  subtle  tainting  of 
tlie  atmosphere  might  surely  be  applied  to  liquid  discharges,  the 
iinpurities  of  which  have  been  so  carefully  studied  and  subjected 
to  scientific  tests.  It  would  be  perfectly  simple  to  insist  that 
tbe  efllaents  of  all  sewage  works  should  be  from  time  to  time 
tested  by  inspectors.  The  number  of  such  works  is  limited ;  all  are 
in  poblic  hands,  so  that  there  need  be  no  fresh  burden  on  private 
perions,  and  registration  would  be  unnecessary* 

Indeed,  the  only  measures  needful  would  be  to  insist  that  every 
outflow  of  waste  liquid  from  sewage  works  &hould  pass  through  an  open 
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condait,  accessible  to  the  inspector  at  all  honrs  of  the  day  and  night ; 
and  to  give  to  the  chief  inspector  nnder  the  Alkali  Acts  a  few  addi- 
tional assistants.  The  administration  might  well  be  the  same  as 
under  these  Acts.  The  chief  inspector  is  necessarily  a  practical 
chemist,  and  the  sampling  of  air  and  that  of  water  are  quite  in  the 
same  line  of  work.  As  it  is,  he  is  engaged  daily  in  protectiog  the  air 
from  what  may  be  called  gaseous  sewage  ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  already 
under  his  ken  two  classes  of  liquid  pollutions — namely,  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  drainage  from  soda-waste  heaps. 

The  liquid  discharges  are  of  such  varied  character  that  (as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Alkali  Acts)  tentative  restrictions  might  be 
imposed  in  the  first  instance,  and  gradually  increased  as  experience 
enabled  the  inspectors  to  point  out  to  polluters  in  each  case  that  they 
were  not  employing  the  ''  best  practicable  and  available  means "  of 
purification.  For  example,  it  might  be  required  at  first  merely  that 
every  effluent  should  be  made  permanently  non-putrescent,  the  test 
of  this  being  so  simple  that  even  a  labourer  at  a  sewage  works  conld 
perform  it.  (A  well-stoppered  bottle,  half  filled  with  the  effluent, 
then  tightly  closed  and  left  in  a  light  rojm  at  ordinary  temperature, 
should^  on  being  opened,  give  ofiE  no  offensive  odour  however  long  the 
liquid  is  kept.)  YHiat  a  gain  to  public  health  and  comfort  in  all 
towns,  villages,  and  residences  alongside  polluted  rivers  would  be 
secured  by  this  one  simple,  reasonable,  and  perfectly  practicable 
requirement ! 

I  presume  no  one  will  dispute  the  proposition  that  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  the  right  to  insist  upon  sewage  works  being 
erected,  they  have  equally  the  right  to  see  that  practical  purification 
is  effected  by  them.  If  they  placed  the  control  of  polluted  discharges 
under  the  Alkali  Act  inspector,  I  have  no  doubt  his  first  step  woold 
be  to  reverse  their  present  antiquated  practice  of  requiring  the  con- 
struction of  purifying  works  on  a  specified  plan  and  then  ignoring  the 
results  obtained.  He  would  allow  local  authorities  to  erect  any  kind 
ofworks^  and  adopt  any  purifying  process  or  method  they  pleased,  but 
would  hold  them  rigidly  responsible  for  the  character  of  their  effluents. 
This  is  the  intelligent  regime  under  which  the  Alkali  Acts  have  been 
administered  for  many  years,  and  with  results  so  satisfactory  to  all 
respectable  chemical  manufacturers  that  they  now  vie  with  each  other 
in  aiming  at  a  much  higher  standard  of  purity  with  their  escaping 
gases  than  is  required  by  the  Acts.  Indeed,  the  inspectors  under 
these  Acts  are  regarded  at  all  well-conducted  chemical  works  as  friends 
instead  of  enemies,  as  they  are  careful  to  keep  the  iron  hand  in  the 
silken  glove ;  and  their  surprise  visits  lead  at  times  to  the  discovery 
of  unsuspected  leakages,  which,  if  not  quickly  stopped,  might  cause  a 
manufacturer  serious  loss  as  well  as  trouble  with  his  neighbours. 

The  present  cast-iron  policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 


regard  to  sewage  discharges  offers  the  most  complete  contrast  to 
their  administration  of  the  Alkali  Acts*  It  has,  in  fact,  led  in  not  a 
few  cases  to  a  dogged  determination  on  the  part  of  well-disposed 
local  sanitary  authorities  to  do  notliing  to  purify  their  sewage,  Snch 
is  notably  the  case  in  districts  where  thickly  strewn  manufacturing 
towns,  which  would  readily  erect  sewage  works,  have  found  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  Local  Government  Board's  additional 
and  inflexible  requirement  that  they  shall  purchase  land  for  filtering 
the  purified  effluents  This  stipulation  has  probably  been  imposed 
because  the  Board  cannot  trust  local  authorities  to  spend  the  necessary 
amount  for  the  precipitating  materia! i  and  they  accordingly  compel 
them  to  provide  land  for  at  least  filtering  their  sewage.  But  not  a 
few  bcal  aathorities  who  have  both  sewage  works  and  land  are  now 
in  this  position — to  save  precipitants  they  have  run  their  unpnrified 
sewage  direct  on  to  the  land,  and  the  slimy  matter  so  largely  present 
in  raw  sewage  has  long  ago  choked  it  up.  Let  them,  however^  be 
allowed  a  free  hand  as  to  the  means  adopted  to  prevent  pollution,  and 
they  will  then  be  as  willing  as  the  chemical  manufacturers  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  result. 

There  is  another  very  urgent  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  policy. 
Until  a  sanitary  authority  can  point  to  its  own  effluent,  it  cannot 
honestly  bring  the  law  to  bear  on  polluting  manufactnrers  within  its 
area ;  but  let  H.M.  Inspector  hold  it  responsible  for  all  the  river 
pollutions  of  its  district,  and  it  will  very  soon  find  a  way  to  deal  both 
wit  It  the  beam  and  the  mote. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  f|uite  a  number  of  manufacturing 
discharges  are  found  to  be  more  easily  and  cheaply  puriGed  when 
fnixed  in  the  sewers  with  other  discharges,  including  ordinary  town 
9ewag3. 

It  appears  to  me  that  fresh  legislation  is  not  needed  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  great  reform.  Let  ns  see  what  are  the  present 
powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  if  they  are  prepared  to  exercise 
them.  Clause  293  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (1875)  enacts  that 
**  the  Local  Government  Board  may  from  time  to  time  cause  to  be 
made  such  inquiries  as  are  directed  by  this  Act,  and  such  inquiries  as 
thry  sef  fit  in  relation  to  am/  matters  toneei'mnff  the  publir  health  in  any 
place ^  or  any  matters  with  respect  to  which  their  sanction,  approval, 
or  consent  is  required  by  this  Act."  Clause  204  empowers  the  Local 
Goveroment  Board  to  make  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  costs  of 
such  inquiries  out  of  the  public  rates.  Clause  21)5  declares  that  such 
orders  shall  be  **  binding  and  conclusive,*' and  may  be  published  in  any 
manner  that  the  Board  may  direct.  Clause  296  provides  that  the 
inspectors  shall  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  inquiry  have  all  the  powers 
of  Poor  Law  inspectors. 

The  words  in  Clause  208  which  I  have  italicised  show  that  it  was 
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the  clear  intention  of  Parliament  that  no  mere  technicalities  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  inquiries  which  the  Board 
might  and  ought  to  make  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health ;  and 
the  succeeding  clauses  just  as  clearly  empower  the  Board  to  take 
action  to-day,  by  sending  out  inspectors  to  any  or  all  of  the  number- 
less towns  which  are  now  discharging  raw  or  half-purified  sewage  into 
the  ri7ers,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  their  own  and  other 
IX)puIations  on  the  banks.  If  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  such 
inspectors  and  the  payment  of  their  salaries  and  expenses  by  the  local 
authorities  were  not  sufficient  moral  coercion  to  impel  them  to  set 
their  houses  in  order,  then  the  decks  might  be  cleared  for  action  by 
putting  into  operation  the  extraordinary  powers  granted  by  Clause  299, 
under  which,  on  the  complaint  of  a  single  person  ''that  a  local 
authority  has  made  default  in  enforcing  any  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce,"  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
order  their  enforcement  within  a  time  limited  by  them,  and  on  their 
default  may  appoint  a  person  to  perform  such  duty  at  their  cost^ 
and  may  (under  Clause  300),  if  necessary,  seize  the  local  rates  in 
payment. 

That  such  severe  measures  would  very  rarely  have  to  be  put  in 
force  if  effluents  were  placed  under  Government  inspection  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  working  of  the  Alkali  Acts.  The  present  excellent 
results  of  the  inspection  of  British  chemical  works  have  been 
achieved  almost  solely  by  moral  pressure  hacked  hy  the  sliadmc  of  (lie 
lavj.  It  would  in  fact  be  a  real  kindness  to  local  sanitary  authorities 
everywhere  to  put  their  sewage  treatment  under  supervision,  as  it 
would  transform  all  of  them  who  are  mere  rate  savers  for  popularity's 
sake  into  local  administrators  prood  that  they  had  made  their  effluents 
odourless,  colourless,  and  suitable  for  fish  life.* 

Another  important  effect  of  the  proposal  would  be  that  it  would 
decentralise.  No  town  sanitary  authority,  and  none  of  Mr.  Fowler's 
coming  parish  or  union  councils,  would  have  to  submit  plans  of  its  pro- 

*  One  word  to  prevent  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  "up''  in 
the  latest  developments  of  water  purification.  Impure  water,  sewage  and  other 
polluted  liquids  purified  hy  a  true  precipitant  are  not  in  any  sense  "  drugged,"  the 
precipitant  itself  being  carried  down  with  the  impurities  and  no  constituent  being 
left  in  the  water  which  was  not  present  in  it  boforc  treatment.  Not  only  so,  but 
recent  investigations  have  proved  that  even  the  dangerous  germs  themselves  are 
entangled  by  the  precipitant  and  removed  by  it  along  with  the  impurities,  the 
eiliuent  being  thus  left  perfectly  germ-free  1  As,  moreover,  it  is  found  that  the  germs^ 
arc  killed  by  light-  even  that  of  a  winter  sun — it  is  obvious  that  if  the  preci^tant 
carries  down  the  coloured  and  other  impurities  which  darken  the  mass  of  liquid  m  the 
reservoir  or  sewage  tank,  any  still  remaining  germs  must  be  destroyed  by  the  light 
which  will  then  freely  penetrate  its  depths.  And  hence  during  the  heavy  floods  which 
inundate  all  normal  sewage  arrangements,  the  etorm  water  has  only  to  be  proportion- 
ally dosed  with  precipitant  to  ensure  its  yielding  in  the  river  a  clear,  oolourlefls 
effluent  which  light  will  pierce,  and  in  which  oxidation  will  exert  its  well-known 
beneficial  action.  No  oxygen  being  removed  by  such  true  precipitation,  either  from 
the  sewage  or  the  river  water,  it  results  also  that  the  higher  organisms,  w^hich  attack 
and  dispose  of  the  insoluble  precipitate,  will  live  and  thrive  in  the  '*  precipitated*'' 
storm  water. 
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posed  sewage  works  to  tlie  Local  Government  Board.  Moreover,  the 
official  block  now  prohibiting  all  alternative  methods  of  sewage 
treatment  by  authorities  who  cannot*  find  irrigation  land  would  be 
removed.  And  as,  under  an  inspection  rdgimCy  authorities  of  all 
kinds  would  find  themselves  compelled  to  honestly  purify  their  sewage, 
they  would,  as  sensible  folk,  adopt  processes  which  have  stood  the  test 
for  years,  and  thus,  like  the  chemical  people,  soon  get  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  inspectors  of  the  Board. 

Finally  I  may  add  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Alkali 
Acts  to  preclude  the  present  Chief  Inspector  from  supervising  in- 
spection work  outside  the  Acts ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  public 
Health  Act  to  prevent  the  Local  Government  Board  employing  him 
to  do  the  inspection  which  that  Act  requires.  Similarly,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  "  use  and  wont "  tradition  of  the  permanent  officials 
of  the  Board,  to  obstruct  any  aggrieved  riparian  owner  or  other 
person  who  resolutely  demands  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  I  have 
cited  shall  be  put  in  force  on  his  behalf.  Though  dormant  for  nearly 
two  decades  these  clauses  would,  if  practically  tested,  be  found  as  full 
of  life  and  potency  as  the  forgotten  power  to  extinguish  licences 
rediscovered  a  few  years  ago  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Kendal 
magistrates. 

I  submit  my  proposal  to  public  attention  in  the  full  belief  that  by 
this  simple  administrative  change  of  method  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  urgent  of  sanitary  reforms  might  be  achieved  without  fric- 
tion or  expense,  and  the  risk  of  infectious  diseases  and  especially  of 
the  dreaded  cholera  among  large  populations  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Frank  Spence. 


Ovjl-a-^ 


EVOLUTION  A  NOTE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


THE  definition  gl^en  of  Evolation  by  one  of  the  most  distinguisbfed 
thinkers  of  our  age — Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — is  as  foUoiTs :  "  At 
the  same  time  that  all  evolation  is  i^  change  from  the  homogeneous  to 
the  heterogeneous,  it  is  also  a  change  from  the  indefinite  to  the 
definite.  As  well  as  an  advance  from  simplicity  to  complexity,  there 
is  an  advance  from  confasion  to  order,  from  undetermined  arrange- 
ment to  determined  arrangement  "  * — that  is,  there  is  a  construct  ioe 
chamje.  Now,  according  to  this  definition,  evolution,  though  not 
itself  life,  must  be  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  life,  for  an 
organism  which  does  not  possess  the  power  of  constructive  change  is 
dead  or  dying.  Science  and  history  alike  teach  us  this  lesson,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  men  who  have  seen  its  application  to  the 
religions  of  the  world.  Professor  Caird,  in  his  ''  Criticism  on  the 
Social  Philosophy  of  Comte,"  t  says  :  **  To  any  one  who  would  classify 
religions  according  to  the  complexity  and  depth  of  the  thought  in- 
volved in  them,  it  must  be  apparent  that  they  become  more  full  and 
definite,  not  more  vague  and  simple,  as  time  advances.  Their  pro- 
gress towards  greater  universality  is  at  the  same  time  a  progress 
towards  greater  specification."  % 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  contend  that  Christianity 
has  shown,  and  does  show,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  this  power  of 
constructive  change,  that  from  its  birth  it  has  advanced  slowly,  per- 
haps, but  surely,  to  '*  greater  universality  and  greater  specification,"^ 
and  that  it  continues  so  to  advance  in  our  own  times. 

In  thus  demonstrating  that  evolution  is  a  note  of  Christianity,  it 
will  be  as  well,  however,  to  meet  at  once  the  objection  of  those  who 

♦  **  First  Principles — Laws  of  the  Knowable,"  sec.  129.  t  Chap.  iip.  97. 

X  The  general  course  of  religious  development  and  its  calmination  m  Chiivtiuiitj, 
is  f nlly  and  forcibly  delineated  in  the  same  aothor'f  "  Eviction  of  BeUgion,"  which 
was  not  published  till  seme  months  after  the  present  article  was  written. 
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consider  ihat^  being  of  Divine  origin,  it  mast  of  necessity  have  been 
perfect  from  the  beginning,  and  consequently  cannot  be  subject  to 
any  change^  coaatractLve  or  other. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  point  of  view  from  which  Christianity  is 
unchangeable;  but  that  is  not  the  human,  it  is  the  Divine;  and  from 
the  Divine  point  of  view  all  must  be  unchangeable,  for  there  can  be 
no  seqnence  fn  it,  else  we  limit  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  conditions 
of  Time,  which  limit  ourselves  and  bring  Him  down  to  our  own  level. 
Evolution  (which  mast  imply  sequence)  is  altogether  a  human  way 
of  understanding  what  some  would  call  **  a  mode  of  the  Unknow- 
able/* and  others  the  working  of  the  Eternal  God ;  and  since,  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  all  things  are  of  Divine  origin,  though 
humanly  and  consequently  incompletely  perceived,  there  is  no  diHi- 
sulty  in  allowing  that  Christianity,  though  unchangeable  as  God  sees 
ity  is  yet  subject  to  change  as  man  sees  it.  An  important,  but  not 
quite  so  obvious,  deduction,  and  one  which  it  may  therefore  be  as  well 
to  examine  a  little  more  closely,  is  that  the  nnchangeableness  of  Christ- 
iaoity  to  the  Divine  perception  is  the  cause  of  its  changing  to  the 
human,  and  for  this  reason :  All  evolution  presupposes  an  ultimate, 
perfect  type  ;  for  since  it  consists  in  an  advance  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher,  from  the  incomplete  to  the  complete,  there  must  be  a 
highest  form,  which,  when  reached,  includes  all  that  the  lower 
forms^  its  previous  stages,  contained,  and  in  thus  including,  unites 
and  transcends  them  all.  This  highest  type  exists  potentially 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  evolution  (otherwise,  evolution  as 
we  nnderetand  it — viz.,  a  deGnite  progress  towards  a  definite  end, 
would  be  impossible),  and  is  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  stages 
which  lead  up  to  it.  It  is  a  Divine  conceptioD,  and,  as  such,  essen- 
tidly  and  eternally  perfect;  but  man  cannot  apprehend  the  essen- 
tially and  eternally  perfect,  save  partially  and  by  degrees.  Conse- 
cjiiently  to  him,  the  perfection  exists  under  the  likeness  of  gradually 
lessetiing  imperfection,  or  incompleteness  perpetually  becoming  leas 
^mplete.  Applying  this  to  the  case  in  point,  Christianity  as  the 
16  conception  of  the  religion  adequate  to  supply  the  Bpiritual  needs 
of  man  is  perfect  and  complete,  but  the  mind  of  man  is  unable  to 
embrace  it  in  its  perfection  and  completeness,  therefore  in  order  that 
lie  fihonld  apprehend  it  in  any  way  rightly,  it  must  appear  to  him 
^A  a  continual  advance  towards  that  which  in  reality  it  is. 

Here,  however,  we  cannot  but  take  into  account  another  line  of 
^bought  which  allows,  indeed,  that  Christianity  changes^  but  with 
^he  change,  not  of  evolution,  but  of  decay,  for  all  change  is  not  a 
^bange  of  progress  and  growth  \  there  is  another  which  means  detc- 

ioration   and  death,   and  if  Christianity   is  to  be  classed  (as  in  the 
of  some  it  is  classed)   with  other  religions,  it  is  this  latter 

rhieli  aooner  or  later  must  be  predicated  of  it.     For 
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'*  if  there  is  one  thing  which  a  comimrative  study  of  religions  places  in 
the  dearest  light,  it  is  that.no  religion  can  continue  to  be  what  it  was  during 

the  lifetime  of  its  founder  and  its  first  apostles Yet  it  is  but  seldom 

borne  in  mind  that  without  constant  reformation — i.e.,  without  a  constant 
return  to  its  fountain-head — every  religion,  even  the  most  perfect,  nay,  the 
most  ])erfect  on  account  of  its  very  perfection,  more  even  than  others,  sujSers 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  breathed."  * 

There  is  a  confasion  of  metaphor  in  the  above  j^assage  which 
renders  it  entirely  inapplicable  to  that  "  most  perfect "  religion  to 
which  it  evidently  points.  No  natural  stream  can  ''  retnm  to  its 
fountain-head."  It  is  not  kept  pare  by  the  same  water  flowing 
back  to  the  source  and  there  going  through  some  cleansing  process 
previous  to  re-issning  on  its  coarse  again,  bnt  by  an  ever  new  snpply 
of  water  given  out  clear  and  sweet  from  the  source  itself,  and  taking 
the  place  of  that  which  may  have  been  contaminated  on  its  outward 
journey.  The  application  now  is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  stttting 
in  words.  It  is  the  ever-fresh  outflow  of  life  and  truth  from  the 
"Fountain-head"  of  Christianity,  Who  is  Himself  life  and  truth, 
which  renews  its  vigour  and  purifies  it  when  contaminated.  There 
is  no  need  for  a  ''  return  "  to  that  which  is  ever  present,  and  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  is  not  dead,  but  living.  The  vital  principle 
of  the  religion  which  bears  His  name  discloses  itself  in  the  words : 
**  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Conse- 
quently the  changes  which  it  exhibits  are  the  changes  incident  to 
evolution,  not  dissolution. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  if  this  be  the  case,  how  can  it  be  possible 
to  confound  the  two  ?  Surely  the  change  which  accompanies  an 
increasing  and  developing  life  must  be  too  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  which  indicates  the  approach  of  death  for  one  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  other.  Undoubtedly  this  is  true ;  yet  there  is  a  feature 
which  evolution  and  dissolution  have  in  common,  and  which,  to  a 
hasty  or  superficial  observation,  may  cause  a  doubt  as  to  which  is  in 
progress.     This  feature  is  indistinctness. 

We  are  told  that,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  conception  of  evolu- 
tion, we  must  understand  that  its  advance  from  the  ''  indefinite  to 
the  definite  is  not  primary,  but  secondary,"  a  consequence  resulting 
from  the  '' transformation  of  a  whole  that  was  originally  uniform 
into  a  combination  of  multiform  parts,"  implying  "  a  progressive 
separation,"  and  that  ''  while  this  is  going  on  there  must  be  indis- 
tinctness.'' In  other  words,  while  the  separate  parts  are  being 
difierentiated  from  the  whole,  their  outlines  are  not  defined ;  they, 
as  it  were,  run  into  each  other,  one  part  may  appear  to  assume  an 
undue  preponderance  over  the  rest,  and  it  is  only  when  each  part  is 
complete  and  definite  in  itself  that  all  are  able  to  combine  so  as  to 
form  a  complete  and  definite  whole ;  one  not  because  it  is  uniform, 
*  Preface  to  '*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.'*    Has  Miiller. 
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bat  because  being  maltiform  it  is  pervaded  by  5  eingle,  organising 
life.* 

Of  dissolution  it  is  said  : 

••That  state  of  indeliiiiiBness  to  which  a  dead  body  is  finally  reduced  ifl 
a  state  towttrds  ^vhif^b  tlie  putrefactive  changes  linvo  tended  from  their 
OoaunenceineDt.  Eacli  step  in  the  deBtruetion  of  the  organic  compoundii  is 
acconipanied  by  the  blurring  of  tho  minute  structure,  diTfUnUhe^  its  dis- 
iifvinr^s.  From  the  portions  that  have  undergoue  most  decomposition, 
thei'e  is  a  gmdnal  transition  to  the  less  decomposed  portions.     And  step  by 

E>p,  the  lines  of  organisation,  once  so  precise,  disiipjiear.t 

Yet  these  two  descriptions  which  bring  out  the  common  feature  of 
indistiDctness  shared  by  evolution  and  dissolution  alike,  show  also 
how  in  each  this  common  feature  ia  due  to  an  opposite  cause,  and  is 
developing  their  great  characteristic  difference,  for  the  indistinctness 
of  evolution  is  the  result  of  a  **  progressive  separation/'  having  as 
its  end  definiteness  and  unity,  whereas  the  indistinctness  of  dissolu- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  a  progressive  fusion,  whose  end  is  vagueness 
ftud  uniformity.  Let  us  examine  briefly  the  history  of  Christianity 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  therefrom  in  which  direction  its  modifi- 
tions  are  tending. 

That  Christianity  is  both  more  complex  and  more  definite  than  the- 
Hebrew  religion  which  was  its  cradle  would  hardly  require  to  be 
asserted,  were  it  not  that  much  confusion  of  mind  has  arisen  on  this 
point,  owing  to  the  great  and  in  one  sense  mistaken  stress  which  has 
been  laid  by  writers  of  certain  schools  of  thought  on  ''the  simplicity 
of  Christianity."  If  by  this  phrase  is  meant  that  Christianity  is  a 
religion  in  which  the  simple-minded  and  unlearned  find  truths  which 
they  can  grasp  and  understand,  and  which  are  an  unfailing  source  of 
comfort  to  them  amid  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  life,  the 
irords  are  true.  If  they  are  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that 
the  truths  themselves  are  simple,  or  that  the  needs  to  which  they 
correspond  are  simple,  then  that  meaning  is  false,  Christianity  is 
iiot  a  simple  religion.  In  the  words  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
**  There  may  be  a  hundred  thousand  simpler  faiths.  It  is  simpler  to 
believe  in  a  Great  Spirit  with  the  North  American  Indians ;  it  is 
simpler  to  worship  wood  and  stone  ;  but  what  is  the  worth  of 
simplicity  if  it  does  not  account  for  facts  which  we  know,  if  it  does 
not  satisfy  wants  which  we  feel,  if  it  does  not  lead  ua  up  to  the  truth 
which  we  desire  ?  "  Not  because  Christianity  is  simpler,  but  because 
it  is  more  complex  than  Judaism  is  it  better  suited  to  so  complex  a 
being  as  man.  Let  us  take  two  examples  by  way  of  illustration,  one 
drawn  from  the  teaching  given  to  man  respectiug  himself,  the  other 
{rom  that  given  to  him  respecting  God. 

Kowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  do  we  find  the  immortality  of  the 


♦  ••I'irst  Frinciples— Laws  of  the  KuowftbJc/*  sec.  13S. 
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soul  explicitly  stated.  Reading  it  as  we  do  by  the  light  of  the  New, ' 
we  may  discover  hints  of  it,  passages  which  take  a  far  deeper  mean- 
ing from  a  belief  in  it,  but  the  doctrine  as  a  doctrine  is  not  there. 
The  rewards  and  punishments  held  out  to  the  Jews  were  all  temporal. 
The  language  of  their  psalmists  and  of  their  wisest  man  with 
reference  to  death  was  not  that  of  men  who  felt  any  confidence  that 
it  had  power  over  the  body  alone.  "  Oh  spare  me  a  little  before  I 
go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen."  ''  Who  shall  give  Thee  thanks  in 
the  grave  ?  "  are  expressions  widely  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
apostles  or  writers  of  the  New  Testament  when  contemplating 
approaching  death.  It  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  many  Jews 
believed  in  a  future  state  of  existence^  but  faith  in  it  did  not  form  an 
integral  part  of  their  religion  as  it  does  of  Christianity.* 

Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  religion  which  professedly  deals 
with  man  as  an  immortal  being  becomes  at  once  more  complex  than 
a  religion  which  concerns  itself  only  with  his  life  on  earth.  Motives 
are  introduced  which  could  have  no  place  before ;  problems  present 
themselves  for  solution  which  might  otherwise  be  left  on  one  side ; 
the  complex  nature  of  man  is  brought  into  prominence,  and  he  is 
made  to  feel  that  every  part  of  it  must  be  taken  into  account  by  him 
as  it  is  by  his  Creator.  Yet  if  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
enables  man  to  understand  himself  better,  gives  promise  of  fulfilment 
to  aspirations  which  would  otherwise  be  barren  and  deceptive,  and 
touches  with  light  some  of  the  darker  mysteries  of  his  existence,  the 
religion  which  inculcates  it  cannot  be  other  than  an  advance  from 
^'  confusion  to  order,"  from  indefiniteness  to  definiteness,  at  the 
«ame  time  as  from  "  simplicity  to  complexity." 

A  very  cursory  comparison  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
with  those  of  the  Old,  will  suffice  to  show  how  very  much  fuller  is 
the  teaching  of  the  former  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
Being  than  that  of  the  latter.  If  the  New  Testament  had  never  been 
written,  it  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  could  never  have  been  formulated.  In  the  Old  Testament 
God  reveals  Himself  to  the  spiritual  insight  of  man  as  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe,  the  King  and  Ruler  of  men.  In  the  New  Testament 
He  reveals  Himself  as  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  their  Redeemer 
and  Deliverer  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death,  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
their  Indweller  and  Purifier,  answering  thus  to  the  deepest  and  most 
mysterious  needs  of  their  nature.  This  is  not  a  simpler,  bnt  a  far 
more  complex,  conception  of  God  than  that  of  the  Patriarchs  or  of  Moses. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  infinitely  fuller  and  more  definite. 

*  Compare  the  words  of  the  Preacher :  "  Yea,  I  hated  all  my  labour  which  I  hftd 
taken  under  the  sun  because  I  should  leave  it  unto  the  man  that  shall  be  after  me** 
(Eccles.  ii.  18)  with  those  of  St.  Paul :  "  Therefore  .  .  .  .  be  je  steadfast,  immoTable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  "  (1  CJor.  xv.  68). 
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That  the  germ  of  Christianity  was  contained  in  the  religious  Ufa 
of  the  Jews,  we  may  freely  and  gratefully  acknowledge.  How  crude 
^nd  incomplete  thia  religious  life  was,  we  can  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  its  self-preservation  was  carried  on.  It  existed  by  isolating, 
fcy  destroying ;  the  stringent  laws  against  idolatry,  the  terrible 
retribution  with  which  a  lapse  into  it  was  visited  upon  the  Jews 
themselves,  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  heathen  nations,  whose 
vicinity  was  a  continual  source  of  danger,  all  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusioD,  Life  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  such  an  "  adjustment 
of  acta  to  ends  "  as  this  is  life  in  the  early  stages  of  evolution  ;  for 
highly-evolved  life  implies  highly-evolved  conduct,  and  highly-evolved 
conduct  is  such  as  subserves  the  life  of  all,  not  of  a  few.  At  first, 
the  religious  life  of  the  Jews  appeared  to  subserve  no  other  end  than 
that  of  its  own  preservation.  It  was  preserved  as  all  iife  is  preserved, 
th»t  from  it  might  evoke  a  fuller,  wider,  more  abuudant  life  ;  and 
when  out  of  Judaism  came  forth  Christianity,  the  superior  vitality 
of  the  latter  was  almost  immediately  shown  by  the  way  in  which, 
instead  of  destroying,  it  utilised  and  assimilated  other  forms  of  religious 
tifei  retaining  all  that  was  good,  and  gradually  rejecting  and  allowing 
to  WAJste  away  and  die  all  that  was  unworthy,  though  by  a  process  far 
as  yet  from  complete. 

Correspondence  to  environment  is  the  condition  of  any  life ; 
correspondence  to  a  complex  environment,  ready  adaptation  to 
changes  of  enviroument,  are  the  conditions  of  a  very  highly  de- 
veloped life*  A  religion  which  could  wake  an  answering  response 
in  Jew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  despite  their  widely  difierent  mental 
-and  moral  constitution,  a  religion  which  could  satisfy  alike  the 
•demands  of  the  most  exalted  philosophy  and  the  humble  require- 
ments of  slave  and  peasant,  showed  from  the  first  a  vital  power 
-comparable  to  nothing  that  had  gone  before  it.  Nor  must  we  forget 
•that  in  its  origin  it  was  the  religion  not  of  a  conquering  but  of  a 
conquered  race.  It  was  not  imposed  like  Mohammedanism  upon 
terrified  and  abject  peoples  as  a  sine,  quit  71011  of  their  existence,  but 
permeated  slowly  from  the  lower  strata  of  society  to  the  higher,  from 
the  peasants  and  fishermen  of  Judoea  and  Galilee  to  the  throne  of 
iJie  CfiBsars,  adapting  itself  with  truly  marvellous  versatility  to  ex- 
-tremesB  of  thought  and  culture  which  seemed  as  if  they  had  absolutely 
•^iiithing  in  common.  Even  the  tide  of  corruption  and  debasement, 
^vith  which  its  apparent  triumph  threatened  to  overwhelm  it,  was 
powerless  to  eifect  more  than  a  fresh  and  astoundiug  proof  of  its 
vigorous  life.  The  Roman  Empire  sank  in  ruins,  bat  the  religion 
'^hich  might  havfe  been  supposed  to  stand  or  fall  with  it,  rose  renewed 
-mud  strengthened  in  the  very  midst  of  the  barbarian  tribes  themselves, 
•^irorking  with  greater  might  among  those  stem  and  savage  warriors 
^an  it  had  done  in  the  effete  civilisation  which  they  had  supplanted. 
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In  Ireland,  in  Britain,  in  Germany,  in  Gaul,  Christianity  became  the 
national  faith,  and  when  fresh  hordes  of  invaders  swept  down  from 
the  North,  and  ruthlessly  snatched  at  material  conqnest,  they,  too, 
became  spiritual  captives.  Not  once,  but  again  and  again  did  the 
old  story  repeat  itself,  and  the  faith  of  the  vanquished  became  that 
of  the  victors.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  this  in  the 
history  of  any  other  religion,  the  doctrine  of  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  has  never  had  a  more  striking  illustration. 

Nor  does  the  lesson  stop  here,  for  as  every  change  of  environment 
called  for  fresh  adaptation,  it  brought  into  action  new  and  unsus- 
pected powers  of  organic  development.  A  pause  in  one  directioi> 
meant  an  advance  in  another. 

"  Christianity  might  well  have  perished  more  than  once.  It  might  have 
died  outright  of  the  public  and  astonishing  wiokcdne^  of  the  Roman  court 
in  the  tenth  century.  It  might  have  been  crushed  out  of  being  by  the 
hordes  of  Islam  in  the  first  flush  of  their  concjuests,  or  by  the  great  Turkish 
Sultans  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuiies.  It  might  have  sunk 
beneath  the  accumulated  weight  of  corruption  which  invited  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  it  might  have  disappeared  amid  the  Babel  of  self-contradicting  voices 
w^hich  that  Reformation  itself  produced.  At  one  time  it  was  threatmed 
with  death  by  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  corrupt  or  absolute  govern- 
ments ;  at  another  by  the  rash  levity,  or  by  the  dishonest  enterprises  of 
speculative  and  unbelieving  theologians.  Men  said  that  the  Church  was 
killed  under  Decius  and  Diocletian ;  they  said  so  again  with  gi-eater  con- 
fidence after  the  literary  blasphemies  and  moral  outrages  of  the  first  French 
Revolution.  But  practically  each  revei'se,  each  collapse,  each  pericxi  of 
sickness  and  decline,  is  followed  by  reWval,  reinvigoiution,  Wctory."  • 

Yes ;  but  before  the  victory  was  gained,  before  the  reinvigoration 
was  perceptible,  before  the  revival  had  determined  itself,  what  con- 
fusion, what  indistinctness,  what  incoherence  obtained,  so  that  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  order,  clearness,  width,  and  definiteness  from 
that  "  Babel  of  voices  '*  was  a  thing  impossible  to  many,  perhaps  to- 
the  majority,  of  Christians.  Yet  looking  back  we  can  see  that  the 
great  transition  stages,  attended  as  they  were,  and  as  all  transition 
stages  ever  must  be,  by  a  vagueness  of  outline  and  disproportion  of 
parts  which  made  the  issue  appear  to  those  who  w^ere  passing  through 
them  almost  worse  than  doubtful,  were  nevertheless  stages  of  growth. 

The  outcome  of  the  Reformation  was  a  respect  for  truth  as  trutb,  a 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  individual  relationship  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  well-nigh  stifled  under 
the  weight  of  sacerdotalism. 

The  outcome  of  the  French  Revolution,  despite  all  its  extrava- 
gances, horrors,  and  burlesques,  has  been  a  growing  conviction,  gradu- 
ally, amid  mauy  mistakes,  false  departures,  faint-hearted  abandon- 
ments, taking  practical  form,  that  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  have  a  deeper  and 
♦  LiddoD,  '*  Easter  Sermons,''  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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mora  far-reachiog  meaniDg  than  has  ever  yet  been  realised  by  those 
who  have  prof  eased  a  belief  in  them,  and  that  the  remedy  for  cruel 
fiocial  evils,  barbarous  political  anomalies,    and   batefal  intematioDal 

Jealousies,  lies  here  or  nowhere. 

But  we,  too,  are  passing  through  a   transition  stage.      Before  w© 

^liave  well  grasped  the  fact  that  the  last  wag  an  advance,  though  a 
painfal  one,  while  the  bearing  of  much,  perhaps  most,  that  we  inherit 
from  it  yet  remains  to  be  fully  understood  and  worked  out,  the 
oext  is  upon  us.  It  is  an  intellectual  and  moral  chaos  that  the  faint- 
hearted now  dread;  it  is  before  the  invading  armies  of  sclentiOL" 
[>7ery  that  they  fear  to  see  Christianity  go  down,  unable  to  satisfy 

'the  new  requirements  springing  np  on  every  side,  overpowered  at 
last  by  tlie  complexity  of  the  environment  to  whose  conditions  it 
must  adapt  itself  or  die.     And  at  first  sight   it  seems  as  though 

Jeuch  fears  were  but  too  justifiable.  The  old  landmarks  are  giving 
way,  theories  of  the  universe,  interpretations  of  life  ditleriDg  widely 
from  those  our  fathers  held  sacred,  are  pressed  upon  us,  and  we  feel 
they  are  gaining  ground,  that  there  is  truth  in  them,  though  there 
may  be  error  as  well,  and  therefore  that  we  caonot  stand  against 
them  ;  they  will  conquer  us.  Perhaps  they  will.  In  so  far  as  they 
are  true  th»*y  mast  do  so,  and  we  OQght  not  to  wish  it  otherwise  ;  but 
in  the  very  act  of  conquest  the  faith  in  which  we  have  so  little  con* 

\  fidence  will  exercise  its  selective  power,  and  transform  them  into 
another  and  a  higher  likeness.     All  that  is  true  and  therefore  essen- 

Itial  and  eternal  it  will  absorb,   all  that  is    false  and    therefore  acci- 

I dental  and  temporary  it  will  reject ;  bat  while  this  doable  process  of 
Drption   and   rejection   is   going   on,   while  fresh  and  unforeseen 
^elopments  are  in  progress,  the  incoherence  which  characterises  all 
epochs    of  change    will    make    itself    felt    in    conflicting  doctrines, 

i  opposing  lines  of  thought,  the   advance   of  apparently  irreconcilable 

[claims  and  counterclaims  on  one  side  and  the  other.      A  very  '*  Babel 

[of  voices'*  indeed !  Yet  amid  all  the  confusion  there  are  not  want- 
ing signs  that  once  again  the  change  is  of  growth,  not  decay,  and 
it  is  possible  to  foreshadow  the  direction  in  which  new  development 

I  will  be  the  outcome  of  a  revolution  of  thought  more  complete  and 
far-reaching  than  perhaps  any  that  has  preceded  it*  The  scientiGc 
discoveries,  the  moral  and  intellectual  conflicts  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  will  lead  men  far  on  to  the  practical  understanding  of  what 
revelation  really  means ;  that  not  in  inspired  records  alone,  not  in 
history  alone,  nor  in  the  heart  of  man  alone,  nor  in  Nature  alone, 
but  in  each  and  all  is  the  revelation  of  Ctod  continually  proceeding, 
that  the  scope  of  this  revelation  is  coincident  with  the  scope  of 
man's  Bensuons*  intellectual,  and  spiritual  perceptions,  and  that  it 
widens  as  his  faculties  and  his  knowledge  widen.  And  yet  more 
than  this,  these  same  conflicts  will  lead  religious  men  to  acknowledge 
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that  the  trath  which  Christianity  embodies  has  been  manifested,  no^ 
once  for  all,*  as  too  much  of  the  popular  theological  teaching  of  the 
day  either  inculcates  or  implies,  bnt  by  a  slow  and  secular  process 
as  yet  far  from  complete,  and  which  is  as  divinely  controlled  now 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  and  they  will  lead  men  of  science 
to  acknowledge  that  the  superhuman  is  not  the  contra-natural,  nor 
the  material  incompatible  with  the  spiritual,  nor  the  chains  of 
sequence  which  we  call  laws  opposed  to  a  belief  in  the  Divine 
guidance  of  the  universe,  nor  human  understanding  to  the  Supreme 
Intelligence.  These  things  are  seen  now  by  some  ''as  in  a  glass 
darkly,"  but  the  dimness  is  beginning  to  dear  from  the  mirror,  and 
the  confidence  to  gain  ground  that  our  transition-age,  like  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  will  issue  in  a  stronger,  firmer,  wider,  more 
penetrating  grasp  of  the  **  faith  which  was  delivered  to  the  fathers,'* 
and  which  will  have  proved  not  less  adequate  to  our  needs  than  it- 
was  to  theirs. 

Emma  Mabie  Caillard. 

*  "  The  type  remains,  but  it  embodies  itself  in  changing  shapes ;  and  herein  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Churches  has  been  in  harmony  with  a)l  else  that  we  know  of 
God's  government  of  the  world  ;  the  largo  variations  of  form  in  one  age  as  compared 
with  another  tend  to  show  that  the  form  was  meant  to  be  elastic,  and  that  the 
importance  which  has  frequently  been  attached  to  fixity  of  form  lias  been^exaggerated.^ 
— Hatch's  **  Organisation  of  the' Early  Churches,*'  p.  212. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION  IN 
EAST  ANGLIA. 


ANY  one  going  about  East  Anglia  in  an  inquiring  spirit  will  be 
told  many  facts  intended  to  show  that  its  agriculture  is  in  a 
state  of  deep  depression.  He  will  find  the  labourers,  especially  those 
of  Norfolk  and  Essex,  taking  a  very  gloomy  view  of  things.  They 
will  tell  him  that  farmers  are  everywhere  reducing  the  number  of 
those  employed,  the  land  being  starved,  and  left  full  of  stones  and 
weeds.  They  will  speak  anxiously  of  empty  farms  and  lands  allowed 
to  go  untitled.  Nor  will  he  find  the  tone  of  the  farmers  less  dismal. 
He  will  probably  hear  that  many  of  them  are  on  the  point  of  throwing 
up  their  farms,  and  that  there  are  land  agents  who  already  have 
hundreds  of  farms  to  let. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  my  experience  in  some  visits  made  to  various 
parts  of  East  Anglia  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  and  the  published 
statements  of  East  Anglian  authorities  appear  to  be  in  the  same 
direction.  For  example,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Statistical  Society  last  year,  gave  a  doleful  account  of  the  condition 
of  Norfolk  landlords.  **  In  his  own  county  of  Norfolk  and  the  adjoining 
counties/'  he  said,  ^^  at  least  half  the  gentlemen  who  were  resident  on 
their  estates  twenty-five  years  ago  had  ceased  to  be  so.  The  hall  and 
sporting  were  generally  let  to  Londoners,  and  in  many  cases  the  owner 
^ved  in  one  of  the  small  farmhouses  on  the  estate,  or  was  educating 
his  children  as  cheaply  as  he  could  on  the  Continent." 

It  is  annoying  to  look  the  picture  of  health  at  the  very  time  that 
one  feels  depressed  by  some  painful  disease.  But  this  would  seem  to 
^  the  case  with  East  Anglian  agriculture.  WhiJe  its  people  all  unite 
^  give  the  idea  that  there  is  something  dreadfully  wrong  with  it, 
t^he  general  appearance  of  things  conveys  an  opposite  impression. 
7he  manaions   of  the  East  Anglian  gentry,  stables,  gardens,  con- 
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servatories,  ever  increasing  in  perfection ;  the  family  honses  of 
the  gentlemen  farmers,  the  costly  farm  bniidings — dairies  with  all 
the  latest  improvements,  bams  like  great  halls,  ballock-sheds,  cow- 
houses, piggeries,  and  dog  kennels,  all  of  the  best^ — seem  to  testify 
that  the  prosperity  of  East  Anglian  agriculture  is  after  all  a  solid 
fact.  And  this  its  statistics,  taken  broadly,  to  a  considerable  degree 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  when  examined  in  detail,  and  looked 
at  with  reference  to  certain  classes,  they  reveal  widespread  and  long- 
continued  suffering.  In  fact,  East  Anglian  statistics  show  that,  con- 
current with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  East  Anglian 
district,  there  has  been  a  vast  destruction  of  small  farmers  and 
labourers,  the  former  beginning  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  latter 
many  years  earlier. 

If  we  ask  how  that  depression  has  come  about,  we  are  ;)ointed 
to  the  falling  market  for  wheat.  But  that  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years,  and  yet  the  visible  signs  just  mentioned  of  the 
wealth-making  power  of  East  Ang-ian  agriculture  have  continued 
to  go  on.  Besides,  it  is  clear  that  the  agriculturists  of  East 
Anglia  have  long  taken  the  falling  market  for  wheat  into  acoount, 
and  have  provided  for  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  decrease 
in  land  devoted  to  corn-growing  was  one-third  less  in  1882-1892  to 
what  it  was  in  the  previous  decade,  and  this  decrease  in  corn-growing 
has  been  balanced  by  an  increase  in  stock-raising.  For  every  herd 
of  100  cattle  in  East  Anglia  in  1882  there  was  in  1892  a  herd  of 
128  cattle,  and  for  every  flock  of  100  sheep  there  was  a  flock  of  117 
sheep.     The  total  number  being  : 

1882.  J 892. 

Cattle        ,        .         .  '.M4.«U)7  ...  H14,149 

ISheop        .         .         .       I,j;52,:i07  ...  1,445,142* 

This  impression  of  the  solid  prosperity  of  East  Anglian  agriculture 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  returns  of  the  gross  estimated  rental  of 
the  Eastern  counties  as  assessed  by  the  local  committees.  Taking 
the  whole  of  East  Anglia,  town  as  well  as  country,  we  find  that 
between  187-3  and  1801  its  gross  annual  rental  increased  in  value  by 
£1,683,702,  the  amounts  for  the  years  mentioned  respectively  being 
£0,78 1,973  and  £8, 1G8,()75. 

Now  1873  was  a  time  admitted  to  have  been  prosperous — in  fact, 
to  judge  from  the  accounts  of  certain  estates  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, rents  were  then  reaching  their  culminating  point.  To  be  able, 
therefore,  to  say  that  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  Suffolk  in  1891 
nearly  equalled  that  of  1 873,  that  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  Norfolk 
had  increased  by  £370,817  over  what  it  was  at  that  date,  while  that  of 
Essex  had  increased  by  £1,33G,313,  does  not  look  as  if  East  Anglia 
was  suffering  from  any  vital  depression  in  her  staple  industry. 

♦  Agricultural  Return.^-,  1882,  1892. 
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But  in  order  that  the  result  obtaiDed  from  these  assessment 
returns  should  have  a  definite  valae,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  separate 
with  some  nearness  to  probability  rural  from  urban  property  in  East 
Anglia.  The  Returns  of  Owners  of  Land  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1878,  made  to  }*arliament  in  1870,  enable  us  to  get  approximately 
at  that  part  of  this  sum  which  relates  to  the  rentals  of  the  larger  land- 
owners of  East  Anglia.  These  returns  did  not  pretend  to  give  the 
exact  amount  of  rental  the  actual  owner  in  every  case  received^  but 
they  professed  to  tell  with  all  the  accuracy  possible  under  the  cir- 
camstanoes,  wliat  it  was  estimated  the  whole  of  tiie  occupiers  paid 
in  rent  to  those  from  whom  they  held  their  farms.  For  though  an 
owner  may  very  truly  say  he  does  not  get  half  the  rental  his  estate 
ia  assessed  at,  others  do,  and  they  form  for  the  time  being  part  of  the 
class  who  live  on  the  rental  of  East  Anglian  land. 

These  returns  being  made  in  a  different  manner  and  excluding 
'etropolitan  land,  their  results  as  regarded  East  Anglian  rentals 
(£6,359j699)  were  £125,274  less  *;ban  those  of  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittees for  the  same  year.  As,  however,  they  enable  something  like 
a  distinction  to  be  made  between  urban  and  rural  land,  I  base  the 
following  calculations  upon  them.  A  division  between  the  account 
they  give  of  estates  of  less  than  fifty  acres  and  of  those  above  that 
\     amount  in  East  Anglia  presents  the  following  result: 

t 

^H     This  shows  the  former  to  have  been  worth,  acre  by  acre,  six  times  the 

I^Pralue  of  the  latter,  indicating  that  the  land  they  represent  was  mainly 

j      urban*    On  the  other  hand*  the  rural  character  of  the  land  the  latter 

[       represents  is  even  better  indicated  by  its  average  rental,  and  the  very 

I      near  correspondence  of  its  extent  to  the  acreage  of  rural  land  in  East 

^■Anglia,  as  may  be  seen  fay  a  reference  to  the  Agricoltuml  Returns  of 

^^181*2.      Now,  if  we  deduct  from  the  amount  at  which  the  gross  annual 

rental  of  East  Anglia  was  assessed  in    1800-91,  a  sum  proportionate 

to  the  difference  between  the  assessment  for  1873  and  the  total  for 

the  same  district*  as  Lfiven  in  the  Returns  of  Owners  of  Land  for  the 

'I  r  T-y 

same  year,  we  shall  have  for  18'J1  a  sum  of  £7,0^33,3^18  to  be  divided 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  done  that  of  1873.  The  difference 
[  between  the  two  periods  with  reference  to  the  lands  alx)ve  fifty  acres, 
which  we  take  here,  as  above  stated,  to  represent  the  rural  lands  of 
East  Anglia,  will  then  be  in  1873,  £4,391,755;  m  18D1,  £5,181,537. 
Allow,  again,  that  these  figures  ought  to  be  reduced  13  per  cent.,  the 
amonnt  it  is  contended  represents  the  difference  between  a  gross  and 
net  valuation  of  property  in  land,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the 
rural  lands  of  East  Anglia,  which   in    1S73   had  an  annnal  value  of 


Ukdkr  50  Acres. 

Acres.  KcDfal. 

200,740       ,     •     £1,1)07,1)74 


Above  5U  Acbis. 

Acre?.  Rental 

2,H'Jl,Ui4       ,     ,     £4,81)1,755 
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£3,820,727,  in  1891,  that  is  in  eighteen  years,  had  increased  to  an 
annual  value  of  £4,768,987. 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  reconcile  this  with  the  gloomy  statements 
made  of  rents  falling  from  30  to  7S  per  cent.,  with  an  average  decline 
of  40  per  cent.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  record  as  the  returns  of 
the  rentals  of  the  Eastern  Counties  by  the  Assessment  Committees 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  is  from  1881  to  1891,  it  is  nnnecesaazy 
to  give  way  to  pessimistic  viewa  The  slow  but  steady  growth  in 
the  value  of  rentals  from  1871  until  1882  has  only  just  been  balanced 
in  Suffolk  by  a  slow  decline  since  that  date,  until  the  earlier  and  later 
period  now  almost  agree,  while  in  the  case  of  Norfolk,  also  now  on 
the  wane,  that  point  is  yet  a  long  way  off.  Meanwhile,  Essex  pre- 
sents a  steady  unfaltering  increase  all  through  the  ^twenty  years. 
The  stable  character  of  East  Anglian  agriculture  is  the  first  impres- 
sion produced  by  a  review  of  these  yearly  valuations. 

This  impersonal  and  general  fact  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  and 
its  importance  attenuated  by  the  cases  that  no  doubt  can  be  adduced 
of  loss  and  hardship  borne  by  individual  landowners.  We  hear  every 
now  and  then  of  landlords  only  taking  a  portion  of  their  rents  and 
returning  the  remainder,  aud  also  of  particular  farms  where  the  rent 
has  gone  down  very  considerably  during  the  last  few  years.  For 
such  statements  to  have  a  real  value  in  elucidating  the  truth  in  this 
question,  we  ought  to  know  the  history  of  the  estate  to  which  they 
relate.  We  ought  to  know,  for  example,  what  were  the  rentals  of 
its  farms  thirty  years  ago,  and  how  far  its  present  jentals  are  the 
result  of  the  inflation  caused  by  the  way  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  capitalists  bought  up  land  or  took  to  farming  on  a  grand 
scale.  A  statement,  for  example,  like  the  following,  made  withoHt 
the  least  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  or  any  light  on  the 
history  of  the  farm  in  question,  is  practically  useless.  "  There 
is  a  farm  in  Swaffham  of  about  1200  acres  which  produced  to  the 
landlord,  ten  years  ago,  £820  a  year  net ;  now  it  is  only  £100  a 
year."*  It  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  sweeping  statement  that 
many  of  the  light-land  farms  are  not  producing  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  rental  which  they  formerly  did.  But  the  only  conclnaion 
justified,  in  the  absence  of  all  explanation,  is  that  such  a  prodigious 
decline  points  to  an  inflation  of  rents  delusive  and  harmful  to  all 
concerned.  This  rush  after  land  and  farms  took  place,  I  believe,  in 
various  other  parts  of  England,  bat  perhaps  Norfolk  land  was  pre- 
eminently sought  after  on  account  of  the  heir- apparent  being  at  the 
head  of  its  gentry  and  the  leader  of  its  county  society.  The 
'^jeunesse  doree"  came,  raising  the  price  of  land  and  the  rentals  of 
farms  to  a  fictitious  and  abnormal  degree.      A  few  years  made   it 

*  Rojal  Commission  on  Labour:  *'The  Agricultural  Labourer,*'  vol.  L  part  iii. 
p.  93. 
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apparent  that  land  and  farming  was  not  a  game  thus  to  be  played  at. 
Wiser  and  sadder  men,  one  after  the  other  the  gentlemen  retired  fron> 
the  scene*  Meanwhile  the  landlords  who  believed  this  fleeting  craze 
meant  a  permanent  revohition  to  their  advantage^  had  driven  away 
their  smaller  but  more  stable  t^enants,  and  had  so  arranged  their 
estates  that  they  could  not  break  them  up  again  into  smaller  holdings 
witHbut  considerable  expenditure  of  money.  So  vast  farms,  larger 
than  any  one  cares  for  mere  farming's  sake  to  embark  their  money  in^ 
lie  idle* 

A  Primitive  Methodist  minister,  well  known  in  Norfolk,  told  m© 
that  a  land  agent  had  informed  him  that  he  had  300  farms  on  hia 
books  to  let,  and  that  he  had  replied  to  this  land  agent  that  he  would 
undertake  to  let  them  all  if  ho  would  split  them  into  small  holdings. 
And  s  proof  that  this  was  no  idle  boast,  but  that  it  might  and  could 
be  done  with  a  degree  of  material  success,  is  given  in  the  Report  last 
referred  to,  and  that  just  opposite  the  page  containing  the  desponding 
statements  of  certain  agents  of  great  estates.  It  is  the  personal 
history  of  the  progress  of  a  Norfolk  labouring  man  from  a  small 
holding  of  three  acres  to  a  farm  of  ISO  acres,  and  his  rise  meanwhile 

10  the  ownership  of  370  acres.*  It  is  related  by  himself,  and  with 
all  the  circa matantiality  so  conspicuously  absent  in  the  statements 
given  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  declining  value  of  rentals.  The 
interest  and  value  of  the  narration  is  that  it  shows  that  Norfolk 
farming  has  during  the  last  twenty  years  been  a  profitable  business, 
aod  that  shrewd  and  experienced  sons  of  the  soil  know  that  East 
Anglian  land  properly  treated  is  a  valuable  possession* 

A  Norfolk  land  agent,  referring  to  large  holdings  of  1000  acres  or 
more,  eays,  **  a  landlord  is  content  with  any  rent  so  that  he  does  not 
farm  them  himself/'     At  a  meeting  held  at  Swaffham,  Aug,  3,  1802, 

11  farmer  told  Mr.  Fox,  the  Assistant-Commissioner,  that  **  the  land 
was  getting  into  a  bad  state  because  many  farmers  did  nofcemploy 
sufficient  labour.*'  Upon  which  a  labourer  remarked  that  **  the  reasoa 
8ome  of  the  farmers  did  not  farm  their  land  properly  was  because 
they  did  not  pay  rent."  A  Wesleyan  minister  stated  that  at  Cress- 
iogham  and  Ililborough  the  wages  were  ll5»  a  week,  and  that  in 
Uilborongh  the  farms  were  not  cultivated,  but  laid  down  for  game, 
the  landlords  having  enough  money  to  live  upon  without  letting  the 
farms* 

Thas  we  see  how  a  period  of  fictitious  prosperity  is  really  at  the- 
root  of  the   present  depression.     Landlords  and   farmers  in   those 
'  years  got  so  accustomed  to  great  profits  that  now  some  of  them  do 
not  care  to  take  the  trouble  involved  in  making  the  best  of  altered 


*  ftajml  Commission   on  Labour :  "  The  Agricultural  Ltiboarer/*  tc>1.  L  part  HL 

'  IB.  {^2 

t  /6iW,,  vol,  i.  pari  vil  p.  97. 
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times — landlords,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  splitting  up  the 
large  farms  on  their  estates,  being  willing  to  take  any  rent ;  farmers, 
rather  than  employ  the  labour  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
farms,  preferring  to  appear  before  their  landlord  informd  pauperis; 
and  again,  landlords  haviug  enough  to  live  on  otherwise,  saving 
themselves  all  further  trouble  by  turning  their  farms  into  game 
preserves.  Meanwhile  the  people  for  whom  all  this  land  was  created 
may  go  to — the  Antipodes,  if  they  like.  "  Am  I  my  brother'a 
keeper  ?  " 

For  it  is  certain  that  the  high  rentals  which  the  land  has 
been  forced  to  pay  have  driven  many  good  farmers  from  East 
Anglia.  A  Norfolk  farmer,  farming  between  five  and  six  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  as  much  respected  in  his  owir  district  as  any 
farmer  in  the  county,  said  lately :  **  My  rent  is  intolerably  high, 
and  I  shall  give  notice  next  year  if  it  is  not  lowered.  It  would  be 
easy  if  you  could  deal  with  the  landlord  directly ;  but  it  must 
always  be  through  the  agent,  who  is  a  lawyer.  The  agent  on 
this  estate  would  take  the  shirt  off  your  back,  but  the  agent  on  the 

estate  under  whom  Mr. (another  farmer)  holds  would  take  not 

only  your  shirt  but  your  skin  too.''  Without  doubt  East  Anglian 
farmers,  even  large  oues,  have  not  only  felt  **  depression,"  but 
^^  oppression,"  and  with  the  poorer  and  smaller  ones  it  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  result  in  their  being  tlirust  out  wholesale  from  their  homes  and 
occupations. 

If  we  compare  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
East  Anglia  as  farmers  or  farmers'  relatives  in  1881  with  the  returns 
of  1871,  we  find  that  in  ten  years  the  entire  number  had  decreased  by 
one-fifth,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  returns  for  the  Census  of  1891, 
when  we  get  them,  should  show  that  the  decline  has  continued  at  the 
same  ratio,  then  there  will  have  been  in  East  Anglia  since  1871  a 
falling  off  of  one-third  of  the  farmer-class. 

If  we  place  this  fact  side  by  side  with  the  fact  that  during  the  lasfc 
eighteen  years  the  annual  rental  of  rural  East  Anglia  appears  to  ha^^ 
increased  by  nearly  one  million  pounds  sterling,  we  have  a  strikirmg 
object-lesson.     On  the   one  hand,  landlords,  or  those  who  repress "»^ 
them,  increasing  their  wealth  by  about  one-fourth ;  on  the  other,  farm^3>^ 
decreasing  in  numbers  by  about  one- third.      Seven  thousand  of  fc»  ^' 
farming-class  with  all  who  depended  on  them  have  suffered  heavy  1<^  ^" 
and  have  had  to  leave  their  homes  and  begin  life  afresh.     That  th^^^ 
men  and  women  were  the  small,  old-fashioned  farmers,  who,  with  tL    ^ 
sons  and  other  members  of  their  families,  worked  themselves,  every  f.^^* 
goes  to  prove.    The  returns,  from  which  we  have  already  got  so  mu  ^C^^ 
tell  us  by  the  class  who  have  come  to  replace  the  7000  farmers,  farm^^  ^ 
sons,  brothers,  &c.,  who  have  gone,  what  has  happened  to  their  far^^^^ 
They  have  been  massed  into  large  holdings  let  to  men  of  wealth,  W*^^ 


rfcav©  worked  them  throngb  baillfTa,     From  1871  to   1881  the  bailiff- 
dftsa  increased  in  East  Auglia  from  2190  to  2971  -  527,  about  21 

1     per  cent,* 

Bat  if    hondreda  of  farmers  have  been   driren  off  East  Anglian 
lands^  thousands  of    East  Anglian  labourers  have  suffered  the  same 

I  fate.      For  while  the  total  number  of  those  engaged  in  farming  iu 
■871  amoanted  in  East  Anglia  to  21,209,  those  engaged  at  that  time 
m  agricultural  labour  amounted  to  133,395  persons,^     This  includes 
Ibose  described  in  the  Census  returns  aa  agricultural  labourers,  male 
I     and  female,  farm  servants  of  various  kinds,  shepherds  and  woodmen. 
By    1881    their    numbers   had   declined   to    llbi,58l,   a  decrease  of 
J4,514,{    And  when  we  get  the  complete  Census  returns  of  1801  we 
iiall  probably  find  that  this  falling  off  in  numbers  has  gone  on  in 
3ut  the  same  ratio  during  the  last  decade. 

Twelve  shillings  a   week    is    the   ordinary  price  of   agricultural 

^bour  in  East  Anglia,  and  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  last  winter  I  heard 

Tiotictj!  being  given  to   reduce  it  to  eleven  shillings.      And  this,  be 

remembered^  is  not  a  regular  wage  upon  which  the  labourer  can 

depend   with  certainty,   but   a   wage  dependent   on  his  health   and 

weather*     If  the  weather   is  bad  or  he  succumbs  to  any  of  the 

Iments  which  at  some  time  or  other  affect  every  one,  he  loses  for  the 

ime  being  hia  means  of  living.     The  ordinary  rule  is  payment  at  the 

ate  of  twelve  shillings  a  week  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  labour* 

Phe  best  class  of  masters  no  doubt   find  some  employment  for  the 

&n  in  bad  weather,  but  such  necessarily  secure  the  best  workers, 

few  the  men   say  that  where  the  rule  prevails  '*  no  \vork,  no  pay/* 

bey  lose  by  bad  weather  one  shilling  a  week  all  through  the  year,  or 

one  day  a  week  all  through  the  winter,  §     This  then  must  be  allowed 

[)r   in  calculating  the  average  amount  of  an    l^'ast  Anglian  labourer's 

imings.     We    cannot   suppose    more   than   2">    per    cent,   are    so 

Drtunate  as  to  find  masters  who   do  not  act  on  the  bad  weather  rule, 

^if  so  this  reduces  the  average  wage  to  1  Is.  '6d.     To  this  we  must 

the  money  made  at  harvest-time,  which  is  from  £7  to  £8.     This 

rould  result  in  an  income  of  a  little  over  1  is,  a  week.    A  team-man, 

borsekeeper,  or  stock-keeper,  gets  a  shilling'  or  two  more  a  week, 

knd  a  shepherd  four  or  five  more,  and  sometimes  a  cottage  rent  free. 

-work  is  adopted  to  some  extent*  and  on  this  system  a  man  of 

I  ability  could  make  15**.  a  week.    This,  including  harvest,  and 

the   man   never  to  have    a  day's  illness  and  to  be  able 

defy  weather  of  any   sort,   would  pmdnce  an  average  of  about 

iGs,  ^0d.  a  week, 

Xfaiiy  persons  looking  over  the  Agricultural  Labour  Reports  for 

•  r«faM!%  l^HL    Ages  ftnd  Occupations  of  the  People,  f  Consna  1871, 

*♦  if.     Agcji  imd OccupatioQS  of  the  People. 

f  K  misxioa  oa  Labour:  *' Ihe  Agricultural  Labourer/'  vol.  i«  port  iii« 
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Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  seeing  the  lists  there  given  of  the  total  earn- 
ings of  individual  labourers  in  those  counties,  will  go  away  with  the 
notion  that  they  represent  what  East  Anglian  labourers  are  now 
generally  earning.  And  this  delusion  will  be  assisted  by  the 
Commissioner's  marginal  note,  ^Labourer's  earnings  taken  from 
books."  It  ought  to  have  been  stated  that  these  cases  are  merely 
examples  of  what  a  labourer  tiiay  earn  under  peculiarly  favourable 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the 
farmers  supplying  the  examples  are  themselves  what  these  reports 
call  the  best  class  of  farmers :  large  occupiers,  successful,  intelligent, 
interested  in  and  considerate  to  those  they  employ.  Such  farmers 
must  secure  the  best  labourers.  And  here  each  farmer  selects  one — 
can  we  doubt  that  it  is  his  best  and  brightest  example  ? 

The  standard  of  12s.  a  week,  often  repeated  in  these  reports,  was 
the  average  wage  in  1892  of  ordinary  agricultural  labourers  in  East' 
Anglia ;  and  allowing  for  gains  at  harvest-time  and  losses  by  bad 
weather  the  average  income  of  such  a  labourer  was  14«.  a  week, 
or  £36  8s.  a  year ;  25.  added  to  this  gives  the  average  income  of  a 
team-man,  horsekeeper,  or  stockman  at  16s.,  or  £41  125.  a  year; 
and  55.  added,  the  average  income  of  a  shepherd  at  195.,  or  £49  85. 
•a  year. 

If  the  decline  in  the   number  of  agricultural  labourers  in   East 

Anglia  should  prove  to  have  been  going  on  between  1881-1891  at  the 

same  rate  as  it  did  between  1871-1881,  their  numbers  would  have 

fallen  to  about  100,000.     Dividing  that  number  on  the  principle  laid 

down  in  one  of  the  recent  reports,"*  that  ordinary  labourers  and  those 

engaged   in  looking  after  the  stock   are  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 

of  land  respectively  given  up  to  grass  or  under  the  plough,  we  roughly 

arrive  at  this  result : 

55,000  ordinary  labourers  at  £36  8«.  a  year £2,002,000 

43,000  team-men,  horsekcepers.  and  stockmen  at  £41  12«.  a  year       .        1,788,800 
2000  shepherds  at  £49  8«.  a  year 98,000 

£3388300 
From  this  sum  of  £3,888,800  an  abatement  must  be  made  on 
-account  of  the  wages  of  the  women,  boys,  and  old  men  being  included 
in  it  at  the  same  average  rate  as  that  of  ordinary  labourers,  whereas 
they  probably  do  not  average  more  than  half.  This  section  of  East 
Anglian  labourers,  supposing  its  numbers  to  have  declined  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  rest  have  done,  would  number  about  32,939,  and  their 
average  wages  at  £18  45.  a  year,  or  half  those  of  the  ordinary  labourer, 
would  amount  to  £603,881  a  year,  which  taken  from  the  sum  men- 
tioned above  would  reduce  the  total  income  of  East  Anglian  labourers 
to  £3,284,919.  Possibly  the  wages  of  women,  boys,  and  old  men 
might  make  a  higher  average  than  here  supposed,  but,  if  so,  any 

•  "  The  Agricultural  Labourer,"  toL  i.  part  iv.  p.  27. 
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onddr-^tatement  of  what  ought  to  be  subtracted  from*  the  previous 
figures  will  balance  agaiost  any  under-statement  of  what  possibly 
otight  to  be  added. 

If  now  we  work  out  the  East  Anglian  labourers'  income  for  1873 
in  the  same  way,  we  find  it  amounted  to  £1,520,52 1,  wages  then 
averaging  la,  higher  per  week  than  in  1802,  and  the  total  number  of 
the  labourers  being  then  about  lo0,483. 

Thus  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  respective  mcomes  of 
the  landlords  and  labourers  in  rural  East  Anglia  in  less  than  twenty 
years  may  thus  be  compared : 

ILaxdlokds. 
1873    .    £3,820,737,     .,.     1S90    .     £4jas,987     ..,    Increase    .    £948.260 


1873    .     £4,G33«202 


Laboubebs. 

18&2     ,     £3.284,919 


Decrease 


£1.348,283 

It  would  have  added  considerably  to  the  striking  character  ot  this 
contrast  to  have  placed  before  each  total  the  respective  numbers  of 
the  landlords  and  of  the  labourers,  becanse  it  would  have  shown  that 
within  twenty  years  at  least  25^000  labourers,  who  together  with  their 
families  probably  made  up  some  80,000  to  90,000  persons,  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  and  occupations,  and  so  deprived  of  the 
right  to  earn  their  bread  in  their  native  Celds.  What  suffering 
this  must  have  involved !  What  physical,  moral,  and  mental 
misery  to  thousands  of  Eaat  Anglian  families  !  And  the  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  these  labourers  would  have  earned  and  spent  in 
the  district  in  which  they  lived,  has  been  nearly  all  lost  to  East 
Anglia.  This  helps  to  explain  how  the  shops  in  the  villages  grow 
less  numerous,  and  the  shopkeepers  also  become  victims  of  agricultural 
depressiun.  For  they  have  lost  not  only  this  vast  section  of  their 
customers,  but  also  some  10,000  or  20.000  more  persons,  representing 
the  smaller  farmers  and  their  families,  likewise  driven  during  the  last 
twenty  years  from  the  East  Anglian  lands. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  very  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
labourers  in  the  Eastern  Counties  supports  the  rose-coloured  notions  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  labourer  which  these  Labour  Commission 
Reports  seem  to  have  created.  But  though  possibly  30,000  labourers 
less  crowd  the  market  than  was  the  case  in  1871,  have  wages  im- 
proved ?  In  1871-72  wages  in  Norfolk  were  12.^.  to  14«. ;  when  I 
was  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  the  winter  of  1892  they  were  lis*  to 
12-s.  What  is  meant  by  **  wages  going  up  appreciably  '*  ?  From  three 
different  lists  given  in  these  Reports  of  Agricultural  Labour  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  I  find  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  labourers  of  these 
counties  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  just  about  what  they  were 
in  1892.'  By  what  law  do  agricultural  wages  rise  and  fall  ?  Let  the 
'economists  say  if  they  can.  I  see  no  law  but  the  brutal  robber  law— ^ 
Agricultiiral  LatojKr,"  \o\  \  f  art  iii.  pp.  29,  30,  84. 
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**That  they  shoalcl  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  the  J  should  keep  who  can/* 

The  labourer's  work,  we  are  told,  is  less  arduous  because  machinery 
has  been  introdoced.  It  may  be  that  modern  machines  and  imple- 
ment b  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  hnman  strength, 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  labourer,  not  an  engine-man,  exists  wko 
would  not  prefer  to  do  without  macbineB.  First,  as  les&eniDg  work; 
second,  as  adding  to  the  danger  and  monotony  of  their  lives.  It  19 
asserted  that  the  labourer  was  never  better  off  than  he  is  now ;  tint 
may  be,  if  by  *'now''  is  meant  the  last  twenty  years,  and  '*  never* 
only  extends  to  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Would  that  tlio9& 
who  at  the  first  faint  glimpse  of  a  turn  in  the  tide  are  ready  to  revive 
the  old  fable  of  an  English  Arcadia,  could  put  on  Hans  Andersen's 
goloshes  of  fortune  and  live  an  English  labourer's  life,  say  for  three 
winter  months,  rising  up  in  tbe  dark  and  going  out  long  before  dawfi* 
to  walk  it  may  be  a  mile  or  more  through  the  cold  sopping  rain  to 
bait  the  horses  before  going  into  the  field ;  or  in  the  bitter  east  wind 
all  t!ie  gloomy  day,  bending  down,  pulling  out  the  roots  of  weeds,  or 
engo^^ed  in  some  equally  interesting  employment ;  and  as  night  comei 
on,  fagged  and  benumbed,  tnadging  a  mile  or  two  through  sloughs  of 
despond  t<o  a  hovel  where  the  bedsteads  are  on  the  earth,  or  you  climb 
to  them  in  a  mere  garret  up  a  ladder.  For  all  this,  and  a  great  many 
more  things  equally  miserable,  is  to-day,  1893,  the  fate  of  many  an 
East  Anglian  labourer. 

In  a  village  in  Norfolk,  not  very  far  from  the  Oak  of  the  Hefomia- 
tion,  I  called  at  a  cottage,  a  cottage  above  the  average,  and  standing 
in  a  garden.  While  I  was  talking  in  came  a  little,  well-preserved, 
but  very  old  woman,  spotlessly  clean,  evidently  in  her  Sunday  best. 
She  was  in  fact  the  pink  of  neatness  and  comeliness.  Bat  to  this  get- 
up  there  was  a  sadly  tragic  meaning.  The  old  dame  had  lived  too 
long,  all  her  little  means  (her  husband  died  nine  years  ago)  had  gone^ 
and  at  last  she  had  sold  her  furniture.  Now  penniless,  she  had  applied 
for  help  to  tbe  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  had  been  told  she  might 
go  into  the  Ilouse,  The  news  of  her  fate  nearly  killed  her,  and 
at  the  reference  to  it  she  flushed  and  silently  wept.  She  thought  1 
was  the  officer  come  to  take  her  way.  A  Norfolk  farmer  a^ked  an 
old  labourer  in  my  presence  where  he  expected  to  end  his  dnv*;,  **  T}\.^ 
House,  I  suppose/'  he  replied, 

A  Suffolk  clergyman,  one  who  loves  the  people  and  has  li^tJ 
among  them  for  years,  referring  in  1891  to  the  wretched  fate  which 
for  centuries  has  been  the  lot  of  English  labourers,  went  on  to 
speak  of  their  diminishing  numbers.  *'  The  rich  increased  thetr 
riches  and  their  numbers.  But  the  laliourers  (the  best  men  the 
world  contains  or  has  ever  seen)  could  not  better  themselves,  their 
numbers  too,  had  to  be  reduced.     This  means  that  a  percentage  ot 
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them  mast  tramp  somewhere  or  other,  friendless  and  penniless.  In 
many  of  our  Suffolk  villages  some  of  ns  have  seen  their  deserted 
cottages,  which  reminded  us  of  the  evicted  Irish ,  and  of  the  choked 
ofl'  Scotch  Crof  Lers,  evicted  and  choked  off  through  the  action  of  the 
same  Jaggernaut  system/'  * 

In  Arcady,  that  is  in  Norfolk,  we  are  told  by  a  Norfolk  clergyman, 
"  People  never  laugh.  The  swains  of  Arcady  are  very,  very,  very  grim.** 
And  well  they  may  be  with  such  an  object-lesson  before  their  eyes. 
Bat  I>r,  Jessopp,  who  has  written  some  powerful  and  sympathetic 
things  concerning  their  wrongs,  seems  shocked  that  these  Arcadians 
lould  not  only  look  grim,  but  as  they  come  to  realise  the  injustice  with 
rhich  they  and  their  forefathers  have  been  treated  should  express 
lomselves  in  language  more  forcible  than  polite.  Their  mode  of 
diking  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  appears  to  him  to  reveal  *^  a  growing 
'  lieartlessness/*  **  a  shocking  brotality/Vand  "  a  ferocions  cruelty  of 
bate,"  which  indicates  **  moral  degradation.'* 

But  the  Suffolk  clergyman  just   quoted  gives   quite  the  opposite 
"fiow  of  the  attitude  of  the  East  Anglian  labourer. 

*M>ue  sometimes  hears  expi*efi8ion8  of  an  apprehension  that  ret nbutioii 
aust  overtake  the  class  who^e  laws  have  for  gerieiationa  kept  the  peasantry 
^i  EugLiud  in  the  wretched  and  uniinprovttble  condition  to  which  events 

now  compelling  attention The  i-emembranees  of  feuoii  a  historj 

tituriLlly  suggest  some  apprehensions.      I'hose,  however,  who  know  them 

«t  have  DO  belief  that  the  long  disinherited   peasantry,  now  that  they 

bave  attained  in  the  rural  districts  to  a  numerical  preponderance  of  |>olitical 

jiOMrw,  will  treat  the  territorial  magnates,  legislatively,  in  the  spirit  in  which 

F'ihe  teri'itorial  magnates  have  treated  them.     It  is  not  the  man  who  has  had 

to  bear  the  injury  who  proves  relentless." 


I 


No  doubt  the  difference  between  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  character 
partly  accounts  for  the  very  opposite  impression  these  two  clergymen 
lave  taken  of  the  temper  of  the  people  around  them.  But  I  believe 
he  feeling  throughout  East  Anglia  is  much  more  uniform  than  these 
wo  Btatementa  indicate,  and  that  the  truth  lies  between  them.  The 
labourer  everywhere  baa  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  new  spirit  is  in 
the  world.  He  is  beginning  to  believe  in  himself  and  in  other  men,  and 
to  feel  some  certainty  that  justice  will  triumph  if  men  are  only  true 
the  God  they  carry  in  their  souls,  and  to  one  another.  He  is  very 
>r  and  very  ignorant,  his  mind  is  **  cabin'd,  cribbed,  confined/*  but 
le  has  one  advantage  over  the  so-called  **  educated  man.'*  Ha  sees 
th  in  ita  simplicity,  and  tries  to  sophisticate  neither  himself  nor 
^Cfthers.  Thus  he  sums  up  in  such  a  pregnant  sentence  as  this  whole 
volumes  of  doubtful  disputations  :  **  God  gave  the  land  to  all  men,  that 
those  who  do  their  duty  to  it  might  live  by  ita  fruit."  To  a  man  to  whom 
thin  has  become  a  conviction,  to  hold  the  land  and  starve  it  amounts 


ucxv* 
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to  a  ain  against  God,  while  to  eat  its  fruits  without  giving  any  kind  of 
labour  in  return  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime  in  any  well-ordered 
society.  **  I  would,"  said  the  labourer  who  held  these  ideas,  "  not 
let  the  '  lower  class  '  go  on  in  this  manner ;  I  would  have  an  Act  to 
shut  up  all  the  '  rogues '  in  prison."  Like  his  predecessors  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  this  Essex  peasant  loved  to  give  his  language  an 
enigmatical  turn.  It  was  the  men  who  did  not  work  for  their  bread 
who  should,  he  considered,  be  called  ^'the  lower  class,"  while 
*'  rogue "  should  be  the  title  of  those  who  had  appropriated  part 
of  the  common  inheritance  and  made  it  their  own  peculiar 
possession. 

This    probably  is    only   an    exaggerated   form    of   the  view  East 
Anglian   labourers    take    of    landowning,    the    frequent    invisibility 
of  the   rent-receivers    as    a    class    tending    to    deprive    it   of   any 
particular  and    personal    application.     On  the  other  hand,  though 
class-feeling    is    also    at  work    in    the    labourer  with  regard  to  the 
farmer  and  the  parson,  it  is  very  much  modified  by  personal  con- 
•Tsiderations.     No  doubt  the  war  commenced  by  the  formation  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourers'   Union  broke   up   some  happy  relationships 
between  masters  and  men.     Doubtless  conscientious  farmers  who,  np 
to  their  light,  had  always  tried  to  act  fairly  to  the  labourers,  felt  it  a 
kind  of  personal  ingratitude  when  their  men  went  out  on   strike. 
Difficult  indeed  it  is  for  men  educated  in  the  notion  that  self-interest 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  human   actions  to  believe  that  the  love  of 
justice  and  the   desire  to  see  the  wrongs  of  the  vast  bulk  of  men 
righted  and  avenged,  is  a  far  more  powerful  motive  with  the  majority 
of  poor  men  than  considerations  of  their  own  individual  interest. 
Those  who  think  a  man  a  fool  for  joining  in  a  strike  because  in  nine 
•  cases  out  of  ten  he  loses  far  more  money  than  he  gains,  and  who  always 
speak  of  the  leaders  with  bitter  contempt  as  ''  paid  agitators,"  are  the 
•dupes  of  their  own  want  of  elevation  of  mind.     A  finer  style  of  man 
than  I  recently  met  with  in  various  parts  of  East  Anglia  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere,  and  most  of  them  were  local  leaders  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  or  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Labour  Federation.     What  faces  !  rugged,  earnest,  cheery,  humoroos. 
Eyes  clear  as  crystal,  true  indices  of  simple,  straightforward  minds. 
And  from  these  minds  came  thoughts  full  of  wisdom  and  noble  senti- 
ment.    I  have  mentioned  the  old-world  enigmatical  phrases  of  one. 
He  is  a  fine  type  of  the  Essex  peasant,  a  man  beloved  in  his  own 
family  and  looked  up  to  by  his  neighbours.     Li  his  richly  cultivated 
little  plot  of  land  he  planted  some  fruit-trees.     "  What's  the  use  of 
doing  that  ?  "  said  some  comrade,  **  you'll  never  live  to  eat  the  fruit." 
"  What  of  that  ?  "  he  replied,  "  others  will ;  we  ought  to  work  as  if  we 
were  going  to  live  two  hundred  years."     Said  a  Norfolk  labourer, 
who,  after  a  long  day's  work,  spends  his  evenings  in  the  management 
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of  a  co-operative  store :  "  When  people  say  it's  the  competition  of 
the  foreigner  that  ruins  agriculture  bj  rendering  corn  bo  cheap,  I 
ask,  what  forei^er  ? — it's  the  English-foreigner  you  mean  ;  isn't  it 
the  people  driven  off  EogHsh  land  to  America  who  raise  the  corn  yon 
complain  of?  " 

Speaking  of  steadfastness  in  religion,  a  Norfolk  labourer,  a  Salva- 
tionist, remarked  :  *'  Fighting  is  the  best."  And  as  an  illustration 
of  the  manly  vigour  a  little  fighting  for  a  moral  object  will  produce 
in  a  rural  district,  I  know  of  a  parish  in  Norfolk  where  a  series  of 
atrnggles  took  place  between  the  ruling  classes  and  the  labourers, 
which  ao  quickened  courage  and  hope  in  the  latter,  that  whereas  not 
one  among  them  could  formerly  have  bought  a  cat,  now  every  youDg 
labourer  has  his  pig,  or  his  donkey,  his  pony,  or  his  cow.  The  man 
who  led  them  to  battle  is  himself  an  example  of  the  elevating  power 
of  a  love  of  justice  and  the  common  good.  He  had  lived  in  one 
village  for  twenty-four  years  without  ever  reading  a  newspaper. 
Then  he  saw  the  Nvrfolk  Nnvs^  and  this  greatly  enlightened  him. 
The  Christian  Wmid  appeared,  and  he  became  a  regular  reader. 
This  and  local  preaching  as  a  Primitive  ilethodiat  minister  formed 
all  the  edncation  he  had,  but  when  the  Labourers*  movement  com- 
menced he  saw  why  he  had  had  this  education,  for  it  enabled  him  at 
once  to  take  the  lead  in  his  own  district.  His  efforts  to  found  a 
Labourers*  Union  led  to  the  parson  and  the  farmers  trying  not  only 
to  boycott  him,  but  to  turn  him  out  of  the  parish.  They  bought  the 
house  he  lived  in  at  a  fancy  price,  but  he  found  another  shelter  and 
stuck  tenaciously  to  his  post.  He  began  to  incjuire  into  the  local 
charities,  and  to  the  great  wrath  of  the  parson  appeared  with  a 
number  of  labourers  at  the  vestry  meeting.  '*  Wbat  do  yon  do  here  ? 
You  have  no  right  here  !  **  cried  their  autocratic  shepherd.  **  I  hold, 
«ir/*  said  their  leader,  "  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  my  hand,  and  these 
men  have  as  much  right  as  you  to  be  here ;  the  only  right  it  gives  you 
over  them  is  that  you  are  to  take  the  chair."  '*  If  you  don't  go," 
sternly  said  the  parson  to  the  labourers,  '*  I  shall  send  for  the  police 
and  have  you  turned  out.'*  Frightened  by  this  threat,  the  smock- 
frocks  rose  and  went.  However,  when  the  day  came  for  choosing 
gnardiana  they  plucked  up  heart,  and,  appearing  again,  one  of  the 
labourers  had  the  courage  to  nominate  their  leader.  But  the  vicar 
declared  the  other  candidate  elected,  taking  no  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of  the  people's  candidate.  The 
lahonrers  did  not  yield  this  time,  but  demanded  a  poll.  Upon  which 
the  yicar  said  £5  must  be  put  down  in  ten  minutes,  or  he  would 
declare  the  election  over.  The  money  was  found,  but  before  accept- 
ing it  the  batBed  parson  rung  each  sovereign  on  the  table.  Determined 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  leader  put  the  labourers*  case 
in  the  bands  of  the  most  reputed  ecclesiastical  lawyers  in  the  county* 


mamm 
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They  won  their  case,  the  vicar  having  to  pay  heavy  costs  and  to 
submit  to  a  severe  lecture  from  the  judge.  The  trouble  any  man 
must  have  who  throws  himself  into  the  cause  of  social  justice  was 
seen  in  the  fact  that  this  "  village  Hampden ''  had  not  only  to  oppose 
the  parson,  but  also  the  ministers  of  his  own  persuasion.  Educated 
by  the  Bible  and  the  newspaper,  he  had  come  to  see  that  religion 
and  politics,  rightly  understood,  were  synonymous.  For  by  ;)olitic8 
he  meant  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
what  higher  end  has  a  Christian  to  live  for  than  that  ?  So  he  tried 
at  the  preachers'  meetings  to  introduce  the  subject,  but  his  com- 
panions drew  up  their  garments  and  thought  him  worldly.  This, 
however,  did  not  deter  him,  for  after  he  had  led  the  men  through 
these  various  local  straggles,  he  said  to  them,  "  It  is  now  time  for  us 
to  go  in  for  *  politics,'  '*  by  which  he  meant  to  take  a  part  in  the 
general  eflTort  for  justice. 

In  no  part  of  the  country  are  the  labourers  more  interested  in 
politics  than  in  Norfolk,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  East  Anglia 
generally.  In  Norfolk  there  may  possibly  be  a  more  universal 
interest  in  politics  than  in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  but  the  liberalism  of 
the  latter  counties,  especially  of  Essex,  seems  of  a  more  advanced 
type.  In  Essex,  I  imagine  the  views  of  John  Bums  and  Keir  Hardie 
would  be  more  popular  than  those  of  Gladstone  and  Morley.  Out  of 
the  six  seats  in  rural  Norfolk  the  labourers  won  four  seats  for  the 
Liberals,  increasing  the  polls  over  those  of  1886  by  3511  votea  Their 
enthusiasm  was  great.  When  the  poll  was  declared  for  Mid-Norfolk 
a  labourer  said  to  a  friend,  ^'  Bless  the  Lord !  I  never  prayed  for 
anything  so  hard  in  my  life  as  for  this  election."  And  another,  '^If 
we  had  not  won  this  election,  I  could  not  have  believed  there  was  a 
God."     They  were  all  radiant  with  joy. 

The  late  election  brought  out  into  striking  relief  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Unionists  is  but  an  episode 
in  the  greater  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  classes.  A 
circumstance  happened  at  one  of  the  elections  which  illustrates  the 
contemptuous  anger  felt  among  the  latter  at  the  audacious  invasion 
of  privilege  aud  monopoly  by  agricultural  Goths  and  Vandals ;  but 
though  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity,  I  do  not  intend  to 
repeat  it  here.  No  doubt  it  was  the  knowledge  of  the  animosity,  the 
existence  of  this  and  other  stories  indicates,  that  led  one  of  the 
Agricultural  Labour  leaders  always  to  insist  upon  opening  every 
election  meeting  at  which  he  was  present  with  the  hymn  from 
Sankey's  "  Sacred  Songs  and  Solos,"  the  whole  crowd  taking  the  re- 
frain up,  and  singing  it  almost  with  teavs : 

"  Then  scatter  seeds  of  kindness, 
For  our  reaping  by-and-by." 

No   foreigner   looking  on  a  sight   like  this  would   suppose  the 
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Bligious  instinct  dead  among  Norfolk  labonrera.  Howerer,  it  seems 
60  to  an  eminent  Norfolk  clergyman,  and  be  appears  to  conclude  it 
irom  tbf^  fact  that  to-day  the  soul  of  the  people  is  concentrated  rather 
on  social  than  theological  questions,  and  that  consequently  they  no 
longer  care  to  go  to  church  or  chapeL 

Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions :  how  could  there  fail  to  be 
in  a  district  which  contains  so  powerful  and  earnest  a  champion  of  the 
agrical#oral  labourer  as  the  Rev,  Barham  Zincke  ?  But,  as  a  rule,  the 

(lergy  are  in  little  favour  with  East  Anglian  labourers,     **  Except  aa 
be  source  of  dispensar^^  tickets,  soup   tickets,  and   bottles  of  wine, 
bey  have   no  faith   in  the  parson,  but  regard  him  as  a  pampered, 
seless  individual,  set  up  by  the  well-to-do  for  the  benefit  of  the  Well- 
to-do.  **•     The  eminent  Norfolk  clergyman  just  quoted,  being   asked 
how  it  was  that  parsons  are  so  disliked  by  the  labourers,  replied: 
"  Because  they  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  gentry  remaining 
in    the   country.      The   parson   is  always   m  evidence/'      Which   of 
coarse  admits  the  truth  of  the  statement  that    they  are  regarded  as 
persons  set  up  to  defend  the  position  of  the  well- to-do*     It  has  been 
recently  stated  that  for  eighteen  years  past  the  English  Church  has  ex- 
pended nearly  £29^000   a   year  in  building  and  restoring  churches  in 
the  Norwich   diocese  alone.      But  what  effect  can  that  have  balanced 
against  the  fact  that  the  National  Church,  which  ought  to  hold  up  to 
the  nation  an  ideal  standard  of  morality,  sanctions,  and  has  for  gener- 
ations sanctioned  by  every  means,  a  division  of  the  fruit  of  the  land 
which,  taking  into  consideration  their   respective   numbers,   gives  to 
^■(he  class  who  own  the  land  more  than  nine  times  what  it  does  to  the 
^■Dlass  who  labour  on  the  land.     And  thus,  rather  more  than  seventeen 
^bhoasand  landlords  possess  estates  which,  at  twenty-six  years'  purchase, 
^KDast  be  worth  a  hundred  millions  sterling,  while  a  hundred  thousand 
labourers  are  absolute  Lecklands,  owning  not  a  single  iueli  of  the  soil 
on  which  they  are  born  and  in  the  cultivation  of  which  they  spend 
lieir  whole  lives.     And  to  the  support  of  this  flagrantly  inequitable 
9m  the  Church  of  England  gives  and  always  has  given,  both   by 
apt  and  example,  religions  sanction.     Who  can  be  surprised  that 
st  Anglian  labourers  have  very  little  faith  in  the  Church  and  its 
Hergy? 

From  the  writings  of  English  clergymen  in  our  own  days,  and  in 

bose  of  the  Tudors,  a  stirring  book  might  be  made,  full  of  deacrip- 

ions  and  denunciations  of  the  evil  results  of  this  worship  of  the  idol 

Property,   emulating    in    force    of   language   those    of    the  Apostle 

James  and  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  but  the  great  majority  of  clergymen 

(of  course  there  are   many  noble  exceptions,  just  as  there  were   in 

Tudor  times)  seem  hypnotised  by  the  society  they  serve,  and  we  get 


F.  U.  Emerson,  '^Fictuies  of  East  Anglian  Life." 
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nothing  from  them  but  vague  references  to  certain  '*  great  economic 
laws." 

But  supposing  that  the  great  economic  laws  to  which  they  refer  are 
as  immutable  as  those  which  make  the  fox  steal  and  kill  the  sheep, 
how  do  clergymen  explain  the  fact  that  the  same  Grod  who  gave  Moses 
the  Ten  Commandments  taught  him  how  to  defeat  these  same  immu- 
table, economic  laws,  by  which,  it  left  without  control,  the  property 
of  the  poor  and  weak  must  everywhere  and  always  gradually  and 
certainly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  the  many  become  the 
slaves  of  the  few  ?  The  law  of  the  tides  is  surely  as  immutable  as 
the  law  which  is  continually  taking  away  from  him  that  hath  not^ 
and  giving  it  all  to  him  that  hath.  But  men  do  not  sit  down  and 
consent  to  see  a  remorseless  sea  gradually  wash  away  the  very  land 
wliich  is  the  basis  of  their  existence.  They  raise  huge  breakwaters, 
build  solid  dykes,  and  make  thousands  of  groins  all  round  their 
coasts.  And  this  attitude  is  essential  to  civilisation,  which  consists 
in  humanity  emancipating  itself  from,  and  rising  superior  to,  those 
laws  of  Nature  under  which  the  whole  creation  has  groaned  and 
travailed  in  pain  until  now. 

Yet  here  we  have  clergymen,  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  lead  in  this 
struggle,  repeating  the  old  depressing  fable  that  these  laws  of  Nature 
are  immutable,  and  intimating  that  only  fools  would  attempt  to  stop 
their  action.  But  if  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  is  not  a  protest 
against  that,  making  a  thousand  assertions  to  the  contrary  and 
proving  its  assertions  by  many  striking  illustrations,  then  the  fOOTy 
simple  English  labourer  knows  nothing  about  the  Bible,  and  does 
not  comprehend  it  in  the  least  And  here  is  another  profound  reason 
why  there  is  antagonism  in  East  Anglia  between  the  parsons  and  the 
people.  Their  very  consciences  are  different,  and  on  great  points  in 
morality  quite  opposed. 

What  is  to-day  the  condition  of  the  Gallican  Church  ?  Absolutely 
lamentable  ;  even  a  foreigner,  protestant  and  radical^  could  not  help 
feeling  saddened  by  the  sight.  It  had  its  opportunity  a  hundred 
years  ago :  but  rather  than  give  up  its  idol  Property,  it  set  itself 
against  the  awakening  conscience  of  France.  The  Church  of  England 
— may  we  not  say  the  whole  of  the  visible  organised  Church  in 
En^fland  ? — has  been  for  some  time  in  a  similar  crisis.  The  hosts  of 
Latour,  already  advancing  to  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land,  have 
again  and  again  said  to  the  Church  :  Art  thou  for  us  or  for  our 
adversaries  ? 

Will  the  answer  be  only  the  cry  which  comes  up  from  the  Grallican 
Church  to-day  :   **  Alas !  alas !  the  religious  instinct  is  dead." 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  of  which  I  obtained 
assurance  in  my  late  wanderings  in  the  three  counties  of  East  Anglia^ 
it  was  that  among  its  agricultural  labourers  the  religious  instinct  was 
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not  dead ;  nothing  nnnsual  was  the  matter  with  it  except  dissatisfaction 
with  Church  and  in  some  degree  with  Chapel.  For  although  there  is 
cindoubtedly  a  great  difference  in  the  extent  of  disaffection  shown  to 
Chapel  as  contrasted  with  Church,  the  former  exists,  and  it  is  ominous 
that  it  affects  the  best  men.  Bat  though  this  is  the  case,  I  ventnre 
to  assert  that  it  means  no  dirainution  in  religious  feeling. 

But  then,   in  the  thoughtful   labourer's  mind«  religion  is  closely 

connected  with  politics  ;  the  one  shades  off  and  melts  into  the  other. 

Sympathy  is  a  key  which  at  once  unlocks  their  hearts,  and  by  which, 

[especially  in  Suffolk,  you  will  soon  have  proof  enough  that  the  well- 

[epring  of  religious  feeling   is    very   deep  and    ever   flowing.      But 

personally  I  met  with  a  confidence  which  was  even  more  convincing 

among  the  apparently  less  susceptible  sons  of  Norfolk  and  Essex.     I 

recall  with  constant  pleasure  a  long  conversation  held  in  a  shed  in  an 

out-of-the-way  hamlet  in    Essex   with  some  broora-tiiakers.      Better 

men  and  nobler  hearts  it  were  difficult  to  find.     They  were  examples 

of  all  I  have  said.      Religions,  but  no   friends  to  Church  or  Chapel. 

Devoted  adherents   of  the   cause   of   the  agricultural  labourer,  they 

supported  the  Liberal  party  because  at  present  it  carried  their  for* 

toneSi  but  it  was  clear  that  the  leaders  they  looked  to  were  John  Burns 

[Slid  Keir  Uardie, 

On  the  edge  of  a  Norfolk  Fen,  in  an  outcast  and  neglected  hamlet, 
among  some  people  notorious  for  their  rough  manners,  I  met  with  a 
©trikiug  proof  that  the  religious  instinct  was  not  dead  in  l^ast  Anglia, 
bot  very  much  alive  even  where  least  suspected.  Passing  a  public- 
house  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  a  number  of  young  fellows  were  indulging 
in  jokes  and  horse-play.  One  of  them  followed  me.  I  spoke  to  him, 
and  he  invited  me  into  his  cottage  and  offered  me  a  share  of  his 
Sunday's  dinner.  Ere  long  a  number  of  his  companions  tumbled  iu»  and 
after  a  few  awkward  moments  of  chaffiug  remarks,  they  settled  down, 
the  end  of  the  conversation  being  that  I  should  come  again  and  read 
to  them  whatever  I  pleased.  They  kept  their  engagement,  as  I  did 
mine,  and  a  number  of  young  men  £lled  the  room. 

I  read  to  them  Tolstoi*s  story:  **  Where  love  is  there  God  is." 
Though  slightly  mystical,  these  non-church-going,  and  mostly  non* 
chapel-going  youths  perfectly  well  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
«tory,  and  evidently  accepted  the  truth  it  taught,  that  in  every 
haman  being  there  is  a  spark  of  the  Eternal  Life  revealed  in  Christ, 
and  that  therefore  when  we  see  any  one  in  misery  we  ought  to  under- 
stand that  in  that  misery  Christ  Himself  is  suffering.  Never  in  my 
life  hnve  I  better  realised  what  brotherhood  there  is  in  men  than  on 
tliat  dark,  dark  night  in  Scarning  Fen. 

But  that  brotherhood  cannot  be  realised  until  the  essential  equality 
of  all  men  is  recognised.  Can  the  Church  of  England  possibly  do 
thisy  organised  as  it  is  on  aristocratic  principles  ?     But  possibly  tha 
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reader  thinks  this  not  only  unnecessary  bat  undesirable.  Perchance 
he  agrees  with  the  great  dame  who  said  :  *'  But,  sir,  you  surely  don't 
think  our  servants  will  be  with  us  in  heaven."  "  Why  not  ?  *' 
'' Because  you  know  it  says  in  my  Fathers  house  are  many 
mansions/'  If  your  feelings  are  such  that  equality  would  offend  you 
even  in  heaven,  I  wish  you  no  more  cruel  £ftte  than  a  misquoting 
schoolboy  proposed  for  himself  when,  repeating  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  he  said  :  "  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  will  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  and  I  shall  dwell  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  ever/' 

The  longer  the  present  agricultural  depression  continues,  the  nnore 
it  is  shown  to  affect  all  classes,  the  more  it  appears  the  result  of  an 
ever-increasing  foreign  competition,  the  less  possible  will  it  become 
to  defend  the  present  system.  As  the  argument  ''  but  it  works  well,'* 
fails,  the  iniquity  of  the  debased  feudalism  which  so  long  has  had 
sway  over  our  rural  districts  will  be  clearly  seen,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion will  be  whether  a  remedy  can  be  found  in  harmony  with  present 
ideas.  The  people  will  not  have  Protection;  the  moneyed  dass, 
bimetallism ;  the  farmers  tend  to  a  lower  rather  than  a  higher  standard 
of  cultivation,  while  those  who  own  the  soil  object,  as  a  class,  to 
changes  that  would  place  the  land  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
do  it  fuller  justice.  This  state  of  things  is  not  altogether  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  gives  time  for  a  morality,  new  to  modem  Chriatiamty, 
but  at  least  as  old  in  England  as  John  Wiclif,  to  make  its  way  in  the 
country.  If  this  should  prove  the  case,  the  solution  of  our  rural 
difficulties  will  be  more  thorough,  and  less  likely  to  bring  about 
a  state  of  things  worse  than  that  it  supersedes.  At  any  rate,  agri>- 
cultural  depression  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  warning  those 
whom  it  may  concern  that  our  present  agrarian  system  is  weighed  in 
the  balances  and  found  wanting. 

BiCHARD  Heath. 


A  STORY  OF  CROOKED  FINANCE. 


THE  publication  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  a  Return  on  Local  Taxation  in  England,  in  continuation  of 
the  famous  report  of  Mr.  Goschen  of  1870,  reveals  an  astounding 
feature  in  recent  imperial  finance.  According  to  Mr.  Fowler's  figures, 
in  the  year  1892  no  less  than  £11,846.482  of  a  total,  in  round 
numbers,  of  £65,000,000  raised  by  imperial  taxation  in  England,  was 
applied,  not  for  any  object  of  imperial  expenditure,  legitimate  or  illegi- 
timate, but  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  local  rates;  upon  an  average,  this 
represents  a  lowering  of  local  rates  by  1^.  6d.  in  the  £.  But  the  full 
effect  of  Mr.  Goschen's  finance  was  not  felt  in  1892,  for  in  the  current 
year  the  imperial  subvention  in  aid  of  the  ratepayers  will,  in  England 
alone,  exceed  £13,000,000,  or  one-fifth  of  the  imperial  taxation 
obtained  from  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  first  sight 
iiuB  system  of  finance  appears  strange  and  unaccountable.  The  tax- 
payer is  the  ratepayer,  and  the  ratepayer  is  the  taxpayer.  To  take 
money  from  the  one  to  give  to  the  other  resembles  the  conduct 
ascribed  to  a  celebrated  counsel,  who  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
value  of  his  opinions  that  when  he  gave  himself  the  benefit  of  his 
own  advice  he  marked  his  sense  of  its  value  by  transferring  a  guinea 
from  his  leflr-hand  to  his  right-hand  pocket.  Even  this  fails  to  give 
a  parallel,  unless  we  suppose  that  in  transferring  a  guinea  from  one 
pocket  to  the  other  the  learned  counsel  deliberately  threw  away  a 
shilling.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  imperial  Grovemment 
would  raise  so  much  money  as  was  necessary  for  imperial  expenditure, 
and  no  more,  leaving  to  each  local  authority  to  raise  the  sums  required 
for  local  needs.  Such  at  least  wbuld  seem  to  be  the  policy  dictated 
by  common  sense.  Spending  money  is  always  a  pleasant  exercise  of 
ingenuity,  bnt  ft  is  not  always  so  easy  and  pleasant  to  pay  the  bin. 
YOU  UQT.  2  H 
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The  tinpopnlarity  iacarred  by  imposiDg  taxes  is  the  natural  and  whole- 
some check  upon  every  spending  department.  It  is  only  a  common- 
place to  say  that  grants  out  of  the  imperial  Exchequer  for  the 
payment  of  local  charges  tend  to  waste  and  extravagance.  Many 
illustrations  might  be  given  of  this  homely  theme,  but  let  one  suffice. 
Before  any  grant  was  made  towards  the  cost  of  local  i)olicey  the 
average  annual  charge  per  head  of  the  population  in  Scotland  towards 
the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police  was  SW.  In  1890  one-half  of  the 
cost  was  borne  by  the  imperial  Exchequer.  Did  this  help  the  Scottish 
ratepayer  ?  Not  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  paying 
8^(Z.  per  Jiead,  he  had  to  pay  9i^Z.,  while  the  imperial  grant,  including 
pensions,  amounts  to  no  less  than  \2\cL  per  head.  Property  and  life 
are  certainly  not  better  safeguarded  now  than  they  were  in  1854i.  If 
there  had  been  no  imperial  grant,  it  is  possible  that  the  cost  might 
have  exceeded  Q^d, — it  might  even  have  reached  Is,  per  head  of 
the  population ;  but,  even  so,  there  is  a  balance  of  \0\d.  per  head 
which  would  have  remained  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  In  other 
words,  as  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  combined,  the  Scottish  people  are 
paying  about  twice  as  much  for  police  as  they  would  have  done  if 
they  had  had  to  pay  as  ratepayers  only. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  policy  of  allowing  local  authorities 
to  spend  money  and  requiring  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  find 
the  money  to  spend,  the  more  the  mystery  deepens.  To  extract  money 
from  a  man  in  his  capacity  of  taxpayer,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  him 
as  a  ratepayer,  appears,  under  the  most  favourable  aspect,  as  a  strange 
and  foolish  proceeding.  But  when  we  observe  that  the  efiect  is  to 
encourage  such  prodigious  local  extravagance  as  almost  to  double  the 
local  expenditure,  a  policy  which  on  first  impression  appears  to  be 
merely  imbecile,  assumes  a  more  sinister  aspect,  and  stands  in  need  of 
a  clear  explanation.  The  mystery  does  not  end  there.  The  policy  of 
imperial  subventions  has  been  strenuously  resisted  by  Liberal  Govern- 
ments ;  it  has  been  vigorously  supported  by  the  Tory  party  and  Tory 
Governments.  There  is,  in  reality,  no  question,  not  even  the  Dises- 
tablishment of  the  Church, upon  which  the  two  political  parties  are  more 
sharply  divided  than  upon  the  subject  of  grants  in  aid.  The  Tories 
have  never  ceased,  since  1846,  whether  in  oflSce  or  in  opposition,  to 
extort  money  from  the  Exchequer  for  local  purposes  ;  Liberal  Grovern- 
ments,  albeit  occasionally  coerced  by  the  desertion  of  the  landlord 
wing  of  their  own  party  to  the  enemy,  have  stoutly  and  steadfastly 
resisted  the  clamour  of  the  local  authorities.  When  they  have  given 
way — and  they  have  never  given  way  except  under  irresistible  pressure 
— they  have  parted  with  as  little  of  the  taxes  in  relief  of  the  rates  as 
they  possibly  could.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  responm- 
bility  for  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  rests,  in  so  far  as  it  oan  be 
be  made  to  rest,  upon  one  individual — upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr. 
Gladstone. 
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If  the  subject  had  only  a  historic  interest,  if  we  could  believe  that 
we  have  seen  the  worst,  and  if  we  were^  assured  that  in  future  no 
Government  would  dare  to  enrich  the  ratepayer  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  taxpayer,  the  question  of  imperial  subventions  would  nevertheless 
repay  attentive  study.  But  he  must  indeed  be  an  ignorant  or  a 
sanguine  man  who  supposes  that  Mr.  Goschen,  if  he  returns  to  the 
Exchequer,  will  rest  upon  his  laurels.  The  temptation  for  him  to 
exploit  the  taxpayer  in  order  to  coddle  the  ratepayer  will  prove  too 
strong.  We  have  only  to  look  back  upon  some  of  his  defeated 
projects  to  realise  what  is  in  store  for  the  poor  taxpayer,  if  England 
should  return  a  Tory  majority  large  enough  to  drown  the  united  voice 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  His  wheel  and  van  tax,  and  his 
scheme  for  providing  £200,000,000  of  compensation  to  publicans,  are 
indications  of  what  we  may  expect.  It  is  no  hazardous  prophecy  to 
make  that  if  the  Tories  have  another  six  years  of  office  they  will  leave 
the  imperial  subventions,  not  at  thirteen  millions,  but  at  a  figure  nearer 
to  twenty  millions.  The  subject  cannot  be  dismissed  as  one  of  purely 
academic  or  historic  interest ;  it  is  of  the  gravest  importance  for  the 
immediate  future. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  state  at  once  the  conclusions  to  which  a 
study  of  this  question  has  led  the  present  writer  :  conclusions  which  he 
believes  are  now  capable  of  clear  and  incontestable  proof.  These  con- 
clusions are  three  in  number : 

1.  The  policy  of  imperial  subvention  in  relief  of  local  taxation  is  a 
Tory  policy,  and  cannot  be  frustrated  otherwise  than,  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Togr  party. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  system  of  imperial  subventions  on  the  scale  it 
has  now  attained  is  to  transfer  £7,000,000  a  year  from  the  working 
class  and  lower  middle  class  to  the  rich  ratepayers. 

3.  The  working  class  pay  more  than  their  fair  share  of  local  rates,  and 
vastly  more  than  their  fair  share  of  imperial  taxation ;  but  in  comparison 
with  imperial  taxation  the  rates  are  almost  just  to  the  working  class. 

The  system  of  grants  in  aid  began  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the 
expiring  days  of  his  last  Administration  in  1846,  he  introduced 
imperial  subsidies  in  favour  of  teachers  in  Poor-Law  schools.  Poor- 
Law  medical  officers,  salaries  of  auditors  of  Poor-Law  unions,  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  in  London,  and  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
after  conviction.  The  sums  which  he  gave  were  not  large,  and  they 
had  some  measure  of  excuse.  They  were  partly  in  the  nature  of 
bribes  to  stir  up  the  sluggish  local  authorities  to  higher  conceptions 
of  civic  duty.  Even  with  the  increase  which  time  has  brought.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  subventions  were  not  of  a  character  to  affect  seriously 
the  incidence  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Nevertheless,  the  system  had 
in  it  a  root  of  evil,  which,  nourished  by  different  and  less  scrupulous 
hands,  has  grown  into  a  monstrous  parasite. 
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The  next  important  epoch  was  the  inirodnction  in  1856  by  Lend 
Palmer8ton*s  Government  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  police.  That  was  limited 
to  one-fonrth  of  the  cost  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police,  and 
was  at  first  moderate  in  amount,  bat  since  1874,  when  the  g^rantwas 
doubled  by  the  Tory  Government,  it  has  grown  rapidly  into  a  anm  of 
a  million  and  a  half  a  year.  That  is  the  one  grant  of  importance 
which  we  owe  to  the  Whigs. 

Nothing  important  was  done  until  1874,  when  the  Tories  came  into 
office  with  a  Tory  majority.  Amongst  other  changes  which  they  made 
was  a  grant  for  pauper  lunatics,  which  now  amounts  to  nearly  half  a 
million  a  year.  In  1882  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  motion,  carried  by  Tories  and  Whig 
landlords,  in  favour  of  a  subsidy,  and  that  Ministry  was  ooerced  to 
the  extent  of  giving  a  grant  for  distumpiked  roads.  But  all  these 
concessions  to  the  landlords  were  small  in  comparison  with  the 
audacious  schemes  of  Mr.  Gk>schei),  whose  measures  are  too  fresh  in 
the  memory  to  need  recapitulation.  E^en  so  late  as  1891  he  created 
a  fresh  grant  of  £140,000  to  the  farmers  on  account  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia^  in  virtue  of  which  he  compelled  the  working  classes  to  pay  the 
farmer's  premium  of  insurance  against  disease  in  his  cattle.  The 
actual  progress  of  imperial  subventious  is  shown  by  the  diagram  on  the 
opposite  page,  which  follows  Mr.  Fowler's  figures,  except  that  it  omits 
from  the  list  of  imperial  subventions  the  Government  grant  to  schools 
paid  on  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  The  table  shows  that  for  the 
period — 

1846-1874  (almost  cxclnsivelv  Liberal  Government)  the  grants  rose  to  £1.198.203 

1874-1880  (Tory  Administration) 2.911.13^ 

1880-1885  (Liberal  Government) 3.318.573 

1886-1893  (Tory  Government) 9.350,000 

A  glance  at  the  table  is  sufRcient  to  show  that  the  effect  of  giving 
power  to  the  Tories  is  rapidly  to  enlarge  the  application  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  imperial  taxes  to  the  relief  of  local  rates.  The  qaestion 
that  arises  out  of  this  state  of  facts  is — In  whose  interest  and  for  whose 
benefit  are  these  subventions  made  ?  No  one  who  has,  however 
carelessly,  put  to  himself  the  question,  Who  pays  the  taxes,  and 
who  pays  the  rates  ?  can  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  Inasmnch  as 
the  bulk  of  our  imperial  revenue  is  raised  by  taxes  on  commodities 
consumed  by  all  classes,  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  commodities  are 
consumed  in  anything  like  equal  quantities  by  the  different  classes, 
the  poor  must  pay  enormously  in  proportion  to  their  incomes.  A 
washerwoman  probably  consumes  more  tea  than  an  average  million- 
aire, but  she  pays  Ad,  per  lb.  in  taxes — the  same  as  the  millionaire. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  as  rates  are  cfaaiged 
according  to  rental,  the  poorer  a  man  is  the  less  does  he  pay,  and 
there  is  a  rough  proportion  between  the  amount  he  pays  in  nM 
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mad  his  ability  to  pay  them.  Speaking  broadly,  the  weight  of  imperial 
taxation  rests  on  the  working  classes,  but  the  harden  of  rates  must 
necessarily  fall  more  heavily  on  the  richer  class.     Bnt,  although  in  a 


l^eral  way,  the  fact  is  patent,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  show 

ynth  precision  to  what  extent  the  imperial  taxes  press  unfairly  upon 

^e  poor  or  to  state  with  exactness  what  is  the  effect  of  raising  a 

"*  fpnia  warn  by  taxes  and  distributing  it  in  rates.     In  order  to  place 
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the  matter  on  a  sound  footing,  we  require  to  know  who  pay  the  bulk 
of  the  rates,  and  this  cannot  be  ascertained  without  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  numbers  of  the  working  classes  and  the  proportion  of 
the  total  rateable  value  of  the  country  which  is  represented  by  the 
rents  they  pay.  In  1888,  during  the  course  of  an  inquiry  before  a 
select  committee  on  the  rating  of  waterworks  in  Scotland,  the  present 
writer  discovered  that  accurate  figures  could  be  got  from  the  four 
chief  towns  in  Scotland — Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen. 
The  figures  which  were  obtained  were  of  the  most  startling  character. 
They  showed  that,  in  round  numbers,  twelve-sixteenths  of  the  occupiers 
of  dwelling-houses  paid  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  poor-rate. 

This  information  came  too  late  for  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Groschen's 
Budget  for  1888,  when  the  policy  of  keeping  up  taxes  in  order  to  reduce 
rates  was  boldly  adopted.  Scotland,  however,  was  dealt  with  by  a 
separate  Bill,  which  was  not  introduced  until  within  a  few  days  of  the 
close  of  the  Autumn  Session.  The  facts  had  been  ascertained  and  were 
available  when  Scotland's  turn  came.  A  sum  of  £240,000  a  year  was  her 
share  of  the  spoil,  the  total  sum  abstracted'from  the  imperial  Exchequer 
for  the  relief  of  local  rates  being  over  two  millions.  I  determined  to 
attempt  the  almost  impossible  task  of  defeating  Mr.  Goschen's 
financial  policy  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  and  of  preventing 
a  single  penny  of  her  share  being  applied  in  relief  of  local  rates.  This 
task  was  not  rendered  more  hopeful  by  the  fact  that  the  distribution 
of  England's  share  had  been  carried  with  hardly  a  protest,  and  that 
when  the  Scotch  Bill  came  on  for  second  reading  at  half-past  two 
one  morning,  there  were  only  three  Scotch  members  present.  Under 
those  circumstances  an  attempt  to  throw  out  the  Bill  would  have 
been  labour  in  vain ;  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  to  the  current  year,  aud  prevent  Mr.  Goschen 
from  foreclosing  the  question  of  the  future  distribution  of  the  money. 
Even  this  was  not  easy,  but  Mr.  Goschen  was  caught  in  a  trap. 
Foreseeing  no  opposition,  he  delayed  the  Bill  almost  to  the  last 
moment.  It  was  put  down  for  Committee  on  a  Wednesday  after  the 
Appropriation  Bill.  I  arranged  with  Mr.  Biggar  that  the  Irish 
members  should  talk  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  till  four  o'clock 
or  (if  necessary)  longer.  This  obstruction  succeeded.  Before  three 
o'clock  ilr.  Goschen  capitulated.  A  memorable  result  followed.  In 
the  next  year  the  money  was  applied,  not  to  the  relief  of  rates,  but 
to  the  abolition  of  school  fees. 

In  1880  a  very  considerable  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  against  Free  Education.  How  was  it,  then,  that  a  handful  of 
Scotch  members  were  able,  to  use  the  graphic  but  not  inaccurate  de- 
scription of  Lord  George  Hamilton,  to  *'  extort  free  education  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  "from  a  Tory  Administration  ?  This  result  was 
not  achieved  by  any  feat  of  eloquence  ;   it  was  not  secured  by  agita- 
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ion  oat  of  doors,  for  Scotland  got  Fr66  Edacation  almost  before  it 
'was  aware  of  the  impending  change  ;  it  was  not  obtained  by  a  party 
majority,  for  the  party  majority  was  on  the  wrong  side.  The  cause 
of  Free  Education  was  won  by  a  FA.CT,  That  fact  was  as  simple  as 
it  was  conclasive.  I  was  able  to  prove  that  Jlr.  Goschen's  magni- 
Scent  scheme  of  relief  of  local  rates  would  enrich  the  bulk  of  my 

onstituents  by  the  sum  on  an  average  of  ShL  each.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  sum  of  £240,000,  which  yielded  this  ridiculoas  result  in 
the  relief  of  local  rates,  was  nearly  sufficient  to  abolish  school  fees, 
which  represents  a  relief,  on  an  average,  of  thirteen  shillings  per 
child.  The  case  reduced  itself,  therefore,  to  a  choice  for  the  working 
man  between  one  ounce  of  tobacco  and  free  education^  As  soon  as 
that  fact  was  appreciated  by  Scot-ch  members,  they  went  for  Free 
Education  by  more  than  five  to  one,  and  Mr.  Goschen's  Budget  barst 
up  under  universal  ridicule.  Not  a  penny  of  his  £240,000  was  applied 
in  relief  of  rates,  and  Free  Education  was  won.  Barely  has  the 
mighty  power  of  fact  been  more  signally  manifested. 

The  figures  which  were  available  in  1888  sufficed  to  win  a 
remarknble  political  victory,  but  they  were  limited  to  four  towns. 
For  many  purposes  it  was  desirable  that  the  truth  about  the  rates 
ebould  be  accurately  ascertained  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and 
ikccordingly  I  moved  for  a  return  that  would  show  separately  for  each 
parish  in  Scotland  how  many  ratepayers  there  were  at  different  rents, 
and  how  much  of  the  valuation  they  represented.  The  inquiry  was 
of  a  very  laborious  character,  and  it  imposed  a  severe  task  upon  the 
clerical  staff  of  the  local  authorities.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  90  per  cent,  have 
done  their  duty,  and  the  return  is  now  published*  It  enables  us  for  the 
first  time  to  answer  the  question  with  exactness^  Who  jxiy^  the  rates  / 
Eighty-five  parishes  are  left  out,  containing  rather  more  than  a  tenth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  but  these  parishes  resemble  in  every 
reepect  those  from  which  we  have  returns,  and  we  are  warranted  in 
believing  that  their  absence  makes  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
reanlts.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  the  distribution  of  the  population 
io  those  eighty-five  parishes  is  the  same  as  in  the  ethers.  For 
statistical  purposes  the  return  is  not  unsatisfactory.  It  enables  ua 
to  trace  with  a  close  approximation  to  perfect  accuracy  the  effect  of 
taxing  the  taxpayer  in  order  to  relieve  the  ratepoyer. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  this  return,  supplies  the  data 
which  are  necessary  to  show  in  what  proportion  the  local  rates  are 
botrne  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  The  table  includes  all 
occupiers  of  dwelling-houses  (and  farmers)  whose  rent  does  not 
exceed  £20  a  year.  It  gives  the  population  of  each  class,  the 
proportion  of  the  total  rateable  value  of  Scotland  which  they  hold, 
Asid    the    proportionate  amount  of  the  poor-rate  which    they  pay. 
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The  charge  for  the  poor  and  edncation  is  equally  divided  between 
owner  and  occnpier,  and  we  make  no  great  error  in  asanming  that 
the  immense  majority  of  the  class  living  in  houses  nnder  £20  are 
occupiers  only.  A  small  number  are  also  owners,  but  they  are  so  few 
that,  with  this  caution,  the  columns  may  be  taken  as  nearly  aocnrate. 
Their  proportion  of  rateable  value  is  exact.  The  three  diviaiona 
correspond  to  the  working  class  (a)  68*8  per  cent.  ;  the  highly  paid 
workman  and  lower  middle  class,  (()  10*77  per  cent ;  and  the  lower 
middle  class,  {c)  forming  6*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  : 

Scotland. — Classes  of  the  Popxilatxon. 


Per  cent. 

Percent. 

FMrent. 

Namber. 

of  total 
popnlatioD. 

of  total 
Tftliution. 

of 
poor-rate. 

A. 

Working  class  (rent  under) 
£10)        ...         1 

2,767.664 

...       68-  8 

...       12-64 

...       6-32 

B. 

Working  class  and 

lower 

middle  class  (rent 

r.  £10 

433,247 

...       10-77 

...        4-36 

...     2ia 

to  £16) . 

.^ 

C. 

Lower  middle  class 
£15  to  £20)    . 

(rent 

252,041 

6*  3 

3-62 

...       1*81 

3.452,952 

...      85-87 

...      20-62 

...     10-31 

This  table  enables  us  to  say  with  almost  minnte  accuracy  what 
burden  in  respect  of  local  taxation  falls  upon  the  working  class  and  the 
lower  middle  class.  It  is  clear  that  these — the  most  numerons 
classes,  who  form  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole — pay  barely  above 
one-tenth  of  the  poor-rate.  Bat  how  does  it  stand  with  respect  to 
imperial  taxes?  The  amount  of  the  imperial  subventions  (say 
£1,300,000  for  Scotland)  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  sum 
raised  from  tobacco,  tea,  coffee  and  chicory,  cocoa  and  dried  fruits. 
If  Parliament  were  to  reverse  the  Tory  policy  and  stop  all  contributiona 
from  the  imperial  Exchequer  to  local  rates,  it  could  repeal  the  duty 
on  tea,  cofiee  and  dried  fruits,  and  reduce  the  tax  on  tobacco  from 
3s.  Qd.  to  8^.  per  pound.  This  relief  of  imperial  taxation  would 
enable  the  workman  to  buy  his  tobacco  at  one  penny  an  ounce>  and 
his  tea  at  lOi.  per  pound.  That  is  what  the  workman  would  gain 
by  stopping  the  imperial  subsidies  to  local  rates ;  he  would  of  courae 
lose  by  the  amount  he  paid  in  rates.  If  you  set  off  his  loss  in  local 
rates  against  his  gain  upon  tea  and  tobacco,  we  can  then  see  whether 
the  system  of  imperial  subventions  is  favourable  or  not  to  his 
interests. 

But  why  take  tea  and  tobacco  ?  it  may  be  asked.  Is  that  quite^ 
fair  ?  At  this  point  I  must  be  content  with  saying  that  the  taxes  on 
tea  and  tobacco  have  the  first  claim  upon  a  surplus,  and  I  shall  show 
presently  that  if  we  abolish  all  indirect  taxes  except  the  duties  upon 
alcoholic  liquors,  we  shall  still  extract  from  the  working  class  and  the 


lower  middle  class  an  excessive  and  disproportionate  share  of   the 
imperial  taxation. 

How  much  do  the  clasBea  with  whom  we  are  dealing  contribute  of 
the  total  taxation  on  tobacco,  tea,  &c.  ?  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  taxes  depend  on  the  qoantity  consumed,  not  on  the  price.  A 
rich  man  may  pay  four  times  as  much  for  an  ounce  of  tobacco  as  a 
poor  man,  but  the  tax  is  the  same  to  both.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
means  of  proving  exactly  how  much  of  these  commodities  are  consnmed 
by  different  classes.  Probably  the  very  poor  consume  more  than  an 
average  of  tea  and  less  than  an  average  of  tobacco ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark  if  we  assume  that  all  classea 
(as  distinguished  from  individuals)  consume  tea  and  tobacco  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers.  If  this  calculation  ascribes  too  much  to  the 
poorer  four-fifths  of  the  people,  the  error  is  very  slight—too  sb'ghfc  to 
have  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  result.  Assuming,  then,  that 
the  consumption  of  tobacco,  tea,  &c*,  may  be  rooghly,  but  iairly, 
measured  by  the  number  of  the  consumers,  the  following  table  shows 
how  much  each  class  would  gain  by  the  remission  of  taxes  on  tobacco^ 
tea»  &c,,  how  much  they  would  lose  by  the  rates  substituted  for  the 
withdrawal  of  imperial  subventions,  and  what  would  be  the  net  gain. 
The  subventions  to  Scotland  are  taken  at  £1,300,000,  which  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  £0,300,000  for  England* 


TabL£  a.  (S>c<:»TLA?rD), — Shoitnntf  /loic  much  the  several  clusaes  tcmtld  tjain  hi/ 
the  Hapeal  of  Duties  on  Tobacco,  Tea,  dx.,  to  the  ammint  of  £l,3l>U,000p 
and  the  sxdmtiiation  of  raU«  equaUf/  divided  between  Otcnersaiid  OccifjnerB 
io  the  same  amount. 


Oweslptloa  of  CCu*. 


A,  (Rent,  ander£10) 

B.  lRent,£lO  to  £16) 
C-  (Rent.  £15  to  £20) 


Kumber  of 
penonf 
in  eliiif. 


2,767,664 
433,247 
252,041 


AnioaDt  gtliif  d 
hj  rpniWioD 
of  UXM.  ^ 

..       893,955 

..       139,939 

81,4Li9 


Amoaiit  lott  by 

Imporitkm  of 

equivalent  r&t». 

£ 

...   82,160  . 

28,340  , 

,..   23,530  . 


Net  gain. 

£ 
811.795 
111,59^ 

57,879 


3,452.952 


1,115,303 


134,030 


981,273 


Class  A  (almost  exclusively  working  class)  lose  £811,705  out  of  every 
£893|955,  or  90  per  cent,  of  their  contribntions  to  the  imperial 
Exohequer.  Claes  B  (including  the  best-paid  workmen »  clerks,  and 
the  bottom  fringe  of  the  middle  class)  lose,  by  this  trick  of  imperial 
mibventioss,  71)  per  cent,  of  what  they  pay  to  the  Exchequer*  Class 
C  (lower  middle  class)  lose  71  per  cent,  of  their  contributions  to 
imperial  taxation.  Every  occupier  below  the  rent  of  £48  loses,  and 
every  one  above  that  line  gains,  by  the  policy  of  keeping  np  t^ixes  in 
order  to  lower  rates*  Who  gets  the  money  thus  dexterously  extracted 
from  the  pockets  of  the  most  numerous  and  least  wealthy  classes? 
Out  of  A  total  of  £981,273  the  owners  of  land  and  houses  would  gain 
il490,636,  and  the  residue  would  go  to  enrich  occupiers  whose  rents 
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exceed  £48,  and  the  richer  the  occupier  the  larger  is  his  share  of  the 
spoil. 

It  may  be  nseful  to  put  the  same  facts  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape,  and  show,  per  head  of  the  population,  how  much  each  pays  of 
a  given  sum  of  £1,300,000 — (1)  if  raised  by  taxes  on  tobacco,  tea,  &c. ; 
and  (2)  if  raised  by  rates  equally  divided  between  owner  and  occupier. 

Table  B.  (Scotland). — Showing  how  much  each  person  in  Classes  Ay  B,  and 
C,  on  an  average,  pays  of  a  sum  of  £1,800,000 — (1)  raised  by  taxes,  and 
(2)  raised  by  rates,  and  the  differences  in  favour  cf  rates. 


Clou. 

Each  pays 
in  taxes. 

in  rates. 

Differences 

in  favour  o( 

rates. 

«.    d. 

8,    d. 

B.    d. 

•A. 
B. 

Working  class 

Partly  working  class  and  partly  lower 
middle  class 

6    6i       . 
6    oj       . 

..07. 
..       1     3i     . 

..       6  lOi 
..5    2 

C. 

Lower  middle  class       .... 

6    5i       . 

..       1   11       . 

..       4    6J 

This  table  brings  out  an  important  fact.  A  person  in  Class  C  loses 
45.  6id  by  raising  £1,300,000  by  taxes  instead  of  rates,  but  one  in 
Class  A  loses  5^.  lO^d.  The  poorer  a  man  is  the  more  he  loses  by 
this  scheme  of  imperial  subventions ;  the  richer  he  is,  the  less  he 
loses,  till  a  point  is  reached  where  he  gains  instead  of  losing.  To 
bring  this  fact  out  more  clearly,  the  following  table  is  given,  in  which 
the  ratepayer  is  supposed  to  represent  five  persons.  This  figure  is 
not  quite  accurate ;  he  represents  really  a  larger  number,  but  it  is 
near  enough.  Usually  a  person  dwelling  in  a  house  of  £100  is  owner 
as  well  as  occupier,  and  for  rents  of  £100  and  upwards  it  is  assumed 
that  the  occupier  is  also  owner,  and  therefore  pays  double  rates.  The 
first  three  rents  given  represent  the  average  rateable  value  of  the 
dwelling-houses  in  Classes  A,  B,  and  C  respectively ;  the  other  rents 
given  are  selected  to  show  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  has  been 
stated. 

Table  C.  (Scotland). — Shovnng  how  much  of  £1,300,000  each  batepayer 
pays — (1)  if  raised  by  taxes,  and  (2)  if  raised  by  rates,  and  the  amount 
of  loss  or  gain  according  as  one  or  the  other  method  is  adopted. 


Loss  by 

Gain  by 

Bent. 

Paid  in  taxes. 

Paid  in  rates. 

imperial 
subventions. 

imperial 
subrentions. 

£ 

£     8,      d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8,     d. 

£       8.    d. 

Occupier        • 

a 

.      5     . 

..     1   12     3i  .. 

.034. 

..18  11  [ 

nil 

„              • 

• 

.     10     . 

..     1  12     3i  .. 

.068. 

..     1     6     74  . 

nil 

„ 

. 

.     15     . 

..     1  12     3i  .. 

,.     0  10     0     . 

..     1     2     34  . 

nil 

„ 

. 

.     48     . 

..     1  12     3i  .. 

.     1  12     0     . 

..0     0     3|  . 

nU 

Owner  and  Occupier 

.   100     .. 

,.     1  12     3i  .. 

.800. 

nil 

..     6    7    84 

„ 

,, 

.  300     .. 

.     1  12     3i  .. 

.  24     0     0     . 

nil 

..  22     7    84 

,, 

M 

.  600     .. 

,.     1  12     3i  .. 

.  48     0     0     . 

nU 

..  46     7    84 

These  tables  explain,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  interested,  the  mystery 
of  imperial  subventions.  What  appeared  at  the  first  blush  as  an 
imbecile  policy  of  taking  a  guinea  from  the  taxpayer  and  giving  him 
a  sovereign  in  exchange,  is  now  disclosed  in  its  true  character.  It  is 
a  financial  juggle,  by  which  Tory  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have 
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dexterously  picked  the  pockets  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  have,  thanks 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  been  so  far  saccessful  as  now  to  rob 
the  working  class  and  the  lower  middle  class  in  Scotland  of  £1,000,000 
a  year,  which  is  ingeniously  conveyed  into  the  purses  of  the  owners  of 
property  and  the  richest  class  of  occupiers. 

These  conclusions  are  applicable,  almost  in  au  equal  degree,  to 
England.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  return  for  England  such  as  we 
have  now  got  from  Scotland,  showing  for  dwelling-houses,  farms,  and 
other  assessable  property  what  are  the  rents  paid  by  different  classes, 
and  the  numbers  of  these  classes.  But  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  gives  particulars  of  the  number 
and  value  of  houses  under  £10,  between  £10  and  £15,  between  £15 
and  £20,  and  over  £20.  This  information  unfortunately  is  of  no  help 
in  the  case  of  the  metropolis,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  return  does 
not  dissect  rents  above  £20,  and  that  the  superior  limit  of  working 
men's  rents,  which  may  be  taken  at  £15  outside  the  metropolis>  is 
probably  twice  that  amount  in  London.  It  is,  however,  possible,  ex- 
cluding London,  to  give  tables  for  the  rest  of  England,  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  given  for  Scotland. 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  for  all  England,  including 
farmers,  in  so  far  as  they  occupy  dwelling-houses,  and  excluding  London : 

Number  and  Value  of  Houses  in  England  {excluding  London),  1890-91. 

Proportioa  to 
v«™i,«.  Number  Average  gro«8  rental 

Number.  percent.  gross  wnt.  of  all 

England. 
£    8.    d. 
A.  Under  £10  .         .        ,       2,701,852     ...     58*88     ...     5  19    5     ...     11*00 
b.  £10  to  £15    .        .        .  948,991     ...     20*72     ...  11  12    5     ...       7*6 

C.  £15  to  £20    .         .         .  453,856     ...     1000     ...16  17     4     ...       5-25 

£20  and  upwards  ..       471,470     ...     10*4      ...48    0    0     ...     15-5 

4,576,189     ...  100*00 

With  this  material  it  is  possible  to  show  for  the  same  classes  of 
persons,  as  in  Scotland,  how  they  are  affected  by  raising  £9,300,000 
rfor  local  purposes  by  taxes  instead  of  rates.  The  results  will  be 
^oond  to  correspond  with  the  Scotch  figures,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that 
mn  England  rates  are  paid  wholly  by  occupiers,  and  that,  England 
Ibeing  a  richer  country,  the  average  rent  paid  by  the  working  classes 
is  higher  than  in  Scotland. 

TTable  a.  {England^  excluding  Metropolis). — Showing  hovy  much  the  several 
classes  would  gain  by  the  Bepeal  of  Duties  on  Tobacco,  Tea,  dx.,  to  the 
amount  o/*  £9,300,000,  and  the  substitution  of  rates  %ipon  occupiers. 


Description  of  Clsss. 

A.  (Rent  nnder  £10)      • 

B.  (Rent,  £10  to  £15)    . 

C.  (Rent,  £15  to  £20)    . 

Number 

of 
persons 
in  Class. 

14,596,352 
5,136,488 
2.479,079 

Amount  gained 

by 
reroi'sion  of 
taxes, 
£ 
...     4,588,153 
...     1,656,021 
799,238 

Amount  lost 

by  imposition 

of  equivalent 

rates. 

£ 

...      806.968     .. 

...      551,442     .. 

...      382,782     .. 

Net  gain. 

£ 
.     3,781,185 
.     1,104,579 
.        416,456 

22,211,919     •«     7,043,412     ...  1.741,192     ..•    5,302.220 
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Tablb  B.  {Efiffland,  exchiding  Metropolis). — Showing  how  much  each  pebsos 
in  Classes  A,  B,  and  C^pays,  on  an  average,  of  a  sum  of  £9,300,000 
— (1)  raised  hy  taoces,  (2)  raised  by  rates. 

Each  payi          Each  pays  Dilfn-aMW 

Claar.                                                     in                       in  in  faronr 

iMxer.                 xatef.  of  rates. 

8.   d.                 8.   d.  »,  d. 

A.  Working  class  (rent  under  £10) .      .        6    5  ...      1     1  ...      5    4 

B.  Working  and  lower    middle  class  1         ^    r               no  j.    a 

(rentT£10to£15^         .        .        [         6    5      ...      2    2       ...      4    S 

C.  Lower  middle  class  (rent,  £15  to  £20)        6    5      ...      3    0      ...      3    5 

Table  C.  {England,  excluding  Metropolis). — Showing  how  much  ()/'£ 9, 300,000 
each  RATEPAYER  pays — {\)as  a  taxpayer,  if  the  money  is  raised  by  taxes; 
and  {2.)  a^  a  ratepayer,  if  it  is  levied  hy  rates,  and  the  amount  of  loss  or 
gain  as  one  or  the  other  method  is  adopted. 

LoM  by  Gain  hy 

Rent.  Paid  in  taxes.       Paid  in  rater.  imperiia  iapertal 

snbTeutions.     sobrentioos. 

£  £    8.    d.  £    8.    d.  £    8.   d.  £    8.  d. 


Average  of  Class  A    . 

6        ... 

1  12 

...0    6    0     .. 

.16     1. 

nil 

„    B     . 

11-6     ... 

1  12 

...     0  117.. 

.10    6. 

nU 

»    c    . 

16-85  ... 

1  12 

...     0  16  10     .. 

.     0  15    3     . 

ml 

32        ... 

1  12 

...     1  12     0     .. 

.001. 

nil 

100 

1  12 

...5     0    0     .. 

nil 

..     3    7  11 

300 

1  12 

...  15    0    0     .. 

nil 

..  13    7  11 

600 

1  12 

...  30    0    0     .. 

nil 

..  28    7  11 

The  Blight  difference  in  the  effect  between  England  and  Scotland 
is  due  to  the  reasons  that  have  been  mentioned.  The  system  of 
imperial  snbyentioDS  is  a  little  more  unfavourable  to  the  poorer  rate- 
payers and  a  little  more  favourable  to  the  richer  ratepayers  in  Soot- 
land.  The  following  table  shows  in  each  country  what  proportion  of 
their  contributions  to  imperial  taxation  the  several  classes  lose  through 
their  application  in  relief  of  rates. 

Tabus  D. — Showing  per  cent,  of  Imperial  Contributions  lost  through  Diversion 
of  Taxes  to  Belief  of  Bates  by  Classes  A ,  B,  and  C. 

England.  Scotland. 

Per  oem.  Per  cent. 

Class  A.  Working-class  (rent,  under  £10)    ....      82  ...        90 

„    B.  Working  and  lower  middle  class  (rent,  £10  to  £15)     66*6  ...        79 

»    C.  Lower  middle  class  (rent,  £15  to  £20)  .        .        .      52  ...        71 

The  net  result  of  the  system  of  imperial  subventions,  as  applicabh 
to  England,  is  that  the  workiug  class,  if  we  include  London,  loses 
more  than  £5,000,000  a  year,  and  the  lower  middle  class  about 
£1,000,000  a  year.  If  we  add  one  million  for  Scotland,  it  appears 
that  by  raising  £10,600,000  by  imperial  taxation,  the  working  class 
and  the  lower  middle  class  suffer  a  loss  of  £7,000,000  a  year,  which 
is  transferred  bodily  to  the  richer  members  of  the  community.  So 
perfect  and  beautiful  is  the  system  that  the  poorer  a  man  is  the  more 
is  taken  from  him,  and  the  richer  he  is,  the  more  doe^.he.g^. 
Those  who  suffer  are  the  great  mass — four-fffths  of  the  finTnmntitfcjp— 
who  work  hard  for  scanty  wsges ;'  thoEC  who  gain  are  a  dasB  i^rOTed 
by  the  Inoome  Tax  returns  to  be  positively  gorged  with  wealth. 
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Lord  Sherbrooke,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Ercheqner,  once  told  a 

deputation  that  came  to  complain   of  some   particular  tax  that  all 

taxation  was   robbery.      This  was   witty   and    half-true.      Taxation 

resembles  robbery  in  one  point — it  is  money  taken  by  force;  but  it 

difiers  from  robbery  in  this  respect,  that  the  money  is  taken  for  the 

necessary  requirements  of  the  State.      If,  however,   a  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  imposes  taxation,  not  for  imperial  expenditure,  but  for 

the  pnrpofie   of  transferring  money  from  one  class   to  another*  the 

term  robbery  without  any  qualification  may  be  employed  to  describe 

the  transaction,      lu  the   romantic  days   of  brigandage  the   robber 

sometimes  earned  a  little  popularity  by  his  dexterity  in  fleecing  the 

rich  and  his  liberality  in  giving  to  the  poor  ;  it  was  reserved  for  Mr. 

^achen  to  win  another  species  of  renown,  for  he  has  fleeced  the  poor 

lin    order    to  make   useless  presents  to  the  rich*     It  is,   however, 

I  scarcely  fair   to  the  brigands  ti  institute   such  a  comparison.     Mr, 

lGi>8chen  s  achievements  have  a  closer  affinity  with  the  confidence  trick 

and  the  gentle  art  of  thimble-rigging, 

I      Our  imperial  taxes  may  be  practically  divided  into  two  classes  : 
(1)  taxes  which,   like  the  Income  Tax,  are  made  to  vary  with  the 
taxpayer's  resources,  great  when  the  means  are  great,  small  when  the 
means  are  small ;  and  (2)  taxes  that  are  the  same  to  the  rich  and 
p)or.    or   which   have  no  relation  to   the    income   or  means   of   the 
taxpayer.     The  justice  of  a  system  of  taxation  depends  largely  upon 
|hthe  respective   amounts  raised  by  those  two  species  of  taxes.      In 
^■England,  which  is  the  richest  part  of  the  United  tviogdom,  out  of 
^Bevery  £100  of  imperial  taxe^^  £41  comes  from  the  first  class  and  £50 
^pfrom   taxes    on  commodities.      In   Scotland,   which    is   considerably 
"  poorer   than  England,  only  c€31  comes  from  the   approximately  fair 
taxes  and    £09   from   the   unfair  taxes.     In  Ireland,  which  is  the 
poorest  of  all,  only  £10  is  raised    by  fair  taxes  and  £81  comes  from 
unfair  taxes,      I  eay  unfair,  because  it  is  an  elementary  ml©  of  all 
just  taxation  that  the  tax  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of 
JBfthe  taxpayer,  but  taxes  on  commodities  are  the  same  t:>  the  rich  and 
^fche  poor.     It  follows  that  if  the  English  working  men  are  taxed  too 
lieavily,  the  system  is  still  more  oppressive  in   Scotland,  and   most 
c>ppressive  of  all  in  Ireland. 

The  result  of  so   great   a   preponderance   of   unfair  taxes   is  to 
^^stablish  in   this   country   a   system  of  graduated   taxation,  but  of 

Kaxation  graduated  the  wroncr  way.  The  richer  a  man  is,  and  just 
n  proportion  as  he  is  rich,  the  smaller  is  the  share  of  Iiis  income  that 
foes  to  the  tax-gatherer ;  the  poorer  a  man  is,  and  j  ust  in  proportion 
^is  be  13  poor,  the  larger  is  the  share  of  his  iocome  that  is  appropriated 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  meaauring  the  capacity  of 
the  taxpayer,  justice  requires  that  some  deduction  should  be  made 
from  his  gross  income.     This  principle  is  recognised  in  the  Income 
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Tax.  To  charge  a  man  who  has  £150  a  year  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
man  who  has  £1500  is  considered  unjust,  and  a  rough  but  fairly 
adequate  remedy  is  applied  by  deductiug  £120  from  all  incomes  under 
£400,  and  levying  the  tax  on  the  balance.  This  makes  the  Income 
Tax  a  graduated  tax  up  to  £400,  after  which  no  difference  is  made. 
Thus,  if  the  Income  Tax  is  sixpence  in  the  pound,  a  man  with  an 
income  of  £150  pays  only  15s.,  or  10s.  in  the  £100,  a  half  of  one  per 
cent. ;  if  his  income  is  £300,  he  pays  90s.,  or  li  per  cent. ;  if  it  is 
£400,  he  pays  2\  per  cent,  on  his  gross  income. 

If  we  were  to  deduct  £120  from  the  incomes  of  working  men,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  to  tax,  and,  in  applying  the  principle  of  de- 
duction, we  must  be  content  with  a  smaller  sum.  I  venture  to  think 
that  a  deduction  of  £30  instead  of  £120  would  be  fair.  It  represents 
no  more  than  a  reasonable  sum  for  bare  subsistence  of  the  workman. 
In  applying  this  deductiou,  and  in  making  a  comparison  between  the 
contributions  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  imperial  taxation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  an  average  consumption  of  dutiable  articles.  In  in- 
dividual cases  the  average  would  not  be  true.  A  rich  man  who 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks  alcohol  largely  escapes  indirect  taxation, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  a  poor  man.  But  in  estimating  the  weight 
of  taxation  upon  a  class,  we  have  not  to  deal  with  exceptional  pecu- 
liarities ;  we  have  to  deal  with  the  average  consumer ;  nor  have  we  to 
deal  with  the  question  whether,  if  he  was  a  wise  man,  he- would  be  an 
average  consumer ;  what  we  have  to  ascertain  is  the  actual  burden  of 
taxation  under  existing  habits  and  customs.  If  we  begin  with  a 
person  whose  income  is  £100,000  a  year,  we  know  that  he  pays 
£2500  when  the  Income  Tax  is  at  Gd.  in  the  £,  and  if  we  add  the 
very  liberal  amount  of  £250  as  his  contribution  to  other  taxes  we 
have  a  total  of  £2750,  or  2|  per  cent,  on  his  income.  Taking,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  an  income  of  £50,  and  deducting  £30,  we  have 
a  taxable  income  of  £20.  If  the  taxpayer  consumes  only  an  average 
quantity  of  tea,  tobacco,  beer  and  spirits,  he  pays  about  £6  a  year, 
which  amounts  to  30  per  cent,  of  his  taxable  income.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  a  nicely  graduated  scale  as  shown  in  the  following 
table. 

Table — Shoicing  the  Percentage  of  Imperial  Taxes  to  Various  Incomes. 


Amount  of  given 

Amoant  or  taxable 

Total  imperial  taica 

Per  cent,  of  taxe» 

income. 

income. 

(partlj  estimated). 

to  taxable 
incomes. 

£100,030 

£100,000 

£2750 

2-75 

1,030 

1,000 

40 

400 

530 

500 

22 

4-4 

150 

120 

8 

6-6 

100 

70 

6 

8-5 

75 

45 

6 

13-3 

50 

20 

6 

30-00 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  table  would  stand  if  the  taxes  on  tea^ 
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tobacco,  and  all  articles  except  alcohol  were  abolished.  This  would 
redace  the  average  contribution  from  £6  to  £4  8s.  per  group  of  five 
persons. 

Table — Showing  the  same,  retainiiig  ordy  the  Duties  on  Alcohol. 


OroM  incDine. 

Taxtble  income. 

Total  Imperial  taxes 

to  taxable 
income. 

£100,080 

£100,000 

£2,750 

2-75 

1,030 

1,000 

38 

3-8 

630 

/>00 

20 

4-00 

150 

120 

6 

5  00 

100 

70 

4-8 

6-3 

76 

45 

4-8 

9^ 

60 

20 

4-8 

22-00 

Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  householders  (outside  London)  pay  an. 
average  rent  of  £6,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  their  average 
income  is  under  £50  a  year.  If  they  were  relieved  from  the  taxes  on 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  dried  fruits,  and  had  to  pay  only  for  beer  and 
spirits,  those  who  consume  an  average  quantity  would  pay,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  the  millionaire  with 
his  £100,000  a  year,  and  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  those  who 
enjoy  £150  a  year,  for  whose  sufferings  as  taxpayers  our  hearts  are 
constantly  called  upon  to  bleed. 

The  over-taxation  of  small  incomes  is  thus  established  beyond  cavil : 
"  gross  as  a  mountain — palpable.''  It  is  the  poor  taxpayer,  already 
unjustly  fleeced  as  a  taxpayer,  who  is  called  upon  to  find  the  money 
which  Mr.  Goschen  scatters  with  so  liberal  a  hand  among  the  rich 
ratepayers.  The  audacity  of  the  man  who  could  perpetrate  such  a 
financial  outrage  is  only  equalled  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people  who 
submit  to  it.  That,  however,  is  a  poor  excuse  for  him.  It  is  their 
fault,  or  their  misfortune  ;  it  is  his  crime. 

This  statement  would  not  be  complete  unless  it  were  shown  that 
even  this  system  of  rates,  infinitely  more  just  as  it  is  to  the  poor  than 
the  imperial  taxation,  is  still  far  from  attaining  a  full  measure  of 
justice,  and  that  it  is  the  poor  ratepayer,  and  not  the  rich  ratepayer, 
who  stands  in  need  of  relief.  In  preparing  a  table  to  show  the  per- 
centage of  rates  to  taxable  income,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an 
assumption ;  but,  as  that  is  unavoidable,  I  will  make  an  assumption 
that  errs  on  the  side  of  over-estimating  the  poor  man's  income.  Of 
all  the  items  of  expenditure,  rent  is  the  one  that,  on  the  whole,  is 
the  truest  index  to  income.  I  assume  that  persons  under  £20  of 
rent  pay  only  one-eighth,  or  12^  per  cent.,  of  their  income  for  house 
accommodation.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  shown  that  in  London  the 
amount  varies  from  17  to  23  per  cent.,  or,  roughly,  one-fifth  of  the 
income  goes  in  rent. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  working  class  and  lower  middle 
dass  would  gain  over  all  England  about  £24,000,000  a  year  if 
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customs  and  excise  were  abolished,  and  the  amount  lost  to  the 
Exchequer  were  made  up  by  levying  a  rate  equably  according  to  the 
valuation.  Bat  even  then  the  working  classes  would  still  pay  in  rates 
much  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  their  taxable  income,  in  com- 
parison with  the  richer  ratepayers. 

Table  (^England), — Shovnng  the  Percentage  of  Taxes  to  Income  compared  tmth 
the  percentage  of  equivalent  rates  to  income,  if  £38,000,000  were  raised 
by  rates  iyistead  of  customs  and  excise. 


Per  cent,  of 

toxps  to 

Per  cent,  of 

Arerago 

Estimtted 

Taztble 

inc  ime 

rates  to  incomes 

rent. 

gross  income. 

iucome. 

(Customs 

and 
Excise). 

cf  equal 
amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Class  A 

6 

48 

18 

..       33 

6-6 

Class  B  . 

.       11-6     .. 

93 

63 

9-5        .. 

3-7 

Class  C  . 

.       16-8    .., 

.       135 

105 

6-7        .. 

3-5 

60 

.      530 

600 

1-27      .. 

212 

100 

.     1030 

1000 

•6       .. 

2-00 

In  this  table  I  have  added  two  incomes  of  £530  and  £1030,  taking 
the  rents  paid  in  each  case  at  £50  and  £100.  The  broad  result  is 
that,  even  in  rates,  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  England  (exclud- 
ing the  Metropolis)  pay  three  times  as  much  in  rates  as  the  richer 
ratepayers,  having  regard  to  their  relative  taxable  incomes.  This 
inequality  might,  however,  easily  be  removed  if,  in  rating,  a  deduction 
were  made  of  £4  or  £5  from  the  gross  rental  in  every  case,  and  the 
rates  were  equally  divided  between  owner  and  occnpier.  With  this 
bare  statement  one  must  be  content,  as  the  full  discussion  of  the 
points  would  require  a  separate  article. 

A  brief  summary  may  be  added  of  the  positions  which  have  been 
established  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  raising  money  for  local  pur- 
poses by  imperial  taxation. 

First,  the  system  of  imposing  t:ixes  to  enable  local  authorities  to 
lower  rates  was  introduced  by  the  Tories.  Even  in  opposition  they 
have,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Whig  landlord  element,  attained 
some  success ;  but  it  is  when  in  power  that  they  have  done  most, 
and  under  Mr.  Goschen's  fostering  care  the  system  has  reached 
gigantic  and  alarming  proportions. 

Secondly,  the  system  of  imperial  subventions  is  merely  a  trick,  a 
«ort  of  financial  sleight-of-hand,  whereby  out  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor 
is  extracted  the  means  to  augment  the  superfluities  of  the  rich.  Of 
a  total  for  1893  of  imperial  subventions  for  Great  Britain  of 
£10,600,000,  no  less  than  £7,000,000  is  taken  from  the  working 
class  and  lower  middle  class,  and  handed  over  to  the  richer  rate- 
payer and  owner  of  land  and  houses.  From  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  the  proceeding  is  with  diflSculty  to  be  distinguished  from 
pocket-picking. 

Thirdly,  the  persons  who  are  made  to  pay  the  lordly  tribute  of 
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£7,000,000  are  precisely  those  who  are  most  shamefully  overtaxed, 
and  the  ratepayers  who  receive  the  plunder  are  those  whose  rntes 
bear  the  lowest  proportion  to  their  taxable  income.  It  is  not  merely 
robbery ;  it  is  robbery  of  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  character — 
it  is  robbery  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  The  class  for  whose  benefit 
this  odious  abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation  is  exercised  have,  per 
head,  ten  times  the  annual  income  of  the  poor  people  whose  pennies 
they  do  not  disdain  to  pilfer. 

W.  A.  Hunter. 
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AN  EARLY  ASPIRANT    TO  THE    GERMAN 
IMPERIAL  CROWN. 

(With  Personal  Recollections.) 


THE  late  Dake  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  one  of  those  typical  prinoeij 
figures  which  often  come  up  in  times  of  deep  popular  commo- 
tion, and  which  now  and  then,  by  a  favooring  chance,  snddenly  rise 
to  the  summit  of  power.  In  Germany,  daring  the  years  of  storm 
and  stress  (1848-49),  no  sach  personage,  it  is  trae,  appeared,  or  even 
coald  appear. 

AH  dynasties,  great  and  small,  were  then  utterly  discredited. 
When  the  revolationary  movement  calminated  in  the  convocation  of 
a  National  Assembly  at  Frankfart,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
people  from  Prassia,  Austria,  and  all  the  minor  States  were  gathered 
together,  its  President,  Freiherr  Heinrich  von  Gagem — though  a 
moderate  CoDstitutionalist^  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  order,  and  the 
brother  of  a  general  who  had  just  fallen  in  battle  against  a  Bepubli- 
can  rising  in  the  Black  Forest — could  not  do  otherwise  than  proclaim 
in  so  many  words  the  **  Sovereignty  of  the  Nation."  No  monarch 
dared  to  enter  a  protest  against  that  declaration.  All  of  them  felt 
that  only  by  submitting  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  could  farther 
peril  be  averted  from  their  heads. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  prince  enjoying  some  popolarity  was,  in 
1848,  the  Austrian  Archduke  Johann.  After  the  waves  of  the 
Eevolution  had  become  less  tumultuous,  he  was  appointed  Heichg- 
verwescr — that  is,  Vice-Regent  of  the  Empire — by  the  sovereign 
Parliament.  But  his  was  not  a  striking  nor  an  ambitious  character. 
For  that  very  reason  he  met  with  a  comparatively  ready  acceptance. 
He  was  aged.  He  had  fought  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  on  tixe  pa- 
triotic German  side.  He  was  considered  an  antagonist  ot  Mettemich 
in  the  heyday  of  Habsburg  absolutism.  He  had  married  a  simi^ 
innkeeper's  daughter,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  Court.     He  mainly 


pone  by  an  appearance  of  easy  good-natnredness.  Before  allj  he 
was  innocent  of  desiring  to  play  a  great  part.  Perhaps  he  was  less 
innocent,  as  people  afterwards  thought,  of  trying,  in  a  quiet  way,  to 
work  things  round  again  to  the  old  system  which  had  been  overthrown 
by  the  revolutionary  tempest. 

Though  monarchs,  great  and  small,  had  no  hold  then  upon  the 
masses*  the  course  of  events  finally  brought  about  the  offer  of  the 
iperial  Crown  of  Germany  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  represen- 
tives  of  the  nation.  Before  that  offer  was  made,  the  old  Free  City 
Frankfurt  had  been  the  fcene  of  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  rising, 
le  sanguinary  event  originated  in  the  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
be  betrayal  of  the  Schleswig-Uolstein  cause  through  the  armistice  of 
[almu.  About  the  same  time,  our  second  Kepubliean  rising  in  the 
Black  Forest  had  been  vanquished.  Vienna,  after  a  heroic  defence 
jainst  a  long  siege,  had  been  conquered  by  the  Imperial  troops, 
^hen  court-martialling  took  place  in  a  most  cruel  manner  ;  even  one 
of  the  foremost  members  of  the  German  Parliament,  Robert  Blum,  a 
favourite  of  the  nation,  being  shot  in  lawless  disregard  of  parlia- 
mentary privilege*  At  Berlin,  a  coup  d'Mat  had  been  effected  by 
Bneral  Wrangel. 

To  save,  after  all  these  harrowing  occurrences,  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  the  country's  unity,  Parliament  resolved  upon  creating  the 
title  of  "  Emperor  of  the  Germans  '*  for  one  of  the  reigning  princes. 
>ntrary  to  the  custom  of  the  older  Empire,  the  dignity  was  to  be  a 
ereditary  one*  By  a  majority  of  only  four,  the  resolution  of  estab- 
tiing  this  new  Imperial  crown  was  carried.  In  the  election  of  a 
aiser,  which  followed,  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  was  chosen 
2nO  against  218  votes/  But  he  haughtily  refused  *'a  crown  be- 
attered  with  the  blood  and  dirt  of  the  Eevolution."  He  also  said 
*t  the  (Austrian)  successor  of  thirty  German  emperors  could  not  be 
tpected  to  cede  his  rank  to  the  Prussian  monarch.  To  the  historian 
iilmanni  who  had  been  the  main  propounder  of  the  idea  of  restor- 
kkg  the  Empire  under  Prussian  leadership,  Frederick  William  wrote 
kat  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out  would  bring  about  the  disruption  of 
prraany  through  the  necessary  ejection  of  her  Austrian  provinces, 
ad  that  the  common  fatherland  would  then  be  only  '*  a  torso."  In 
bis  latter  remark,  the  mediievalist  king,  with  all  his  absurd  notions 
of  right  divine,  was  certainly  right. 

I  So  the  cro^vn  was  refused  by  him.  The  Prussian  and  Austrian 
overnments  thereupon  made  an  attempt  to  dissolve  the  National 
ssembly.  Those  within  it  who  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  free- 
)m  and  unity  transferred  its  seat  from  Frankfurt  to  Stuttgart,  and 
itablishe'd  a  Parliamentary  Regency  of  their^  own,  composed  of 
nveral  members.  Meanwhile  the  populations  of  Saxony,  of  Hhenish 
avariA^  of  Daden.  had  risen  in  support  of  the  threatened  Assembly. 
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The  whole  army  of  the   latter  Grand  Duchy  joined  the    DemocratiG 

Revolution. 

However,  Saxony,  which  had  established  a  Provisional  Government, 
was  soon  subdued  by  Prussian  troops.  Royalist  armies — the  Prussian 
one  under  the  command  of  the  later  German  Emperor,  William,  then 
a  Crown  Prince — converged,  in  overpowering  numbers,  upon  sonUi- 
westem  Germany,  where  the  Baden  dynasty  had  been  onsted.  After 
a  smes  of  battles,  lasting  some  months,  they  succeeded  in  oyerthrow* 
ing  the  national  and  democratic  movement.  At  Stuttgart  the  German 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  in  June  1849,  by  force  of  arms.  When 
Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Baden,  where  Democratic  Governments  had  been 
set  up,  were  conquered,  the  royalist  victor  introduced  a  terrible  system 
of  revenge.  Many  prominent  leaders  fell  under  the  bullets  by  dmm- 
head  law.  The  fortress  of  Rastatt,  the  prisons,  even  schoolrooms 
rapidly  converted  into  gaols,  were  crammed  with  many  thoasands  of 
captives.  Such  a  mass  of  people  fled  or  emigrated  that,  twelve  years 
afterwards,  the  population  of  Baden  was  still  less  than  it  had  been 
in  1848. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  events  will  show  that  it  would  have  required 
a  prince  not  only  of  very  advanced  Liberal  views,  bat  also  of  an 
exceptionally  strong  character,  to  play  an  effective  leading  part  on  the 
side  of  those  Constitutionalists  who  wished  to  found  an  Empire,  in 
opposition  both  to  the  reactionary  Court  camarillas,  and  to  the 
Republicans  who  had  set  their  heart  on  the  erection  of  a  German 
Commonwealth. 

Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg  had  entered  his  thirtieth  year  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out.  That  was  a  good  age  for  playing  a  part 
in  such  an  epoch  of  passionate  activity.  Danton  and  Robespierre, 
who  came  to  the  fore  when  France  arose  in  1789,  were  then  barely 
twenty-nine  ;  Camille  Desmoulins  only  twenty-seven ;  St.  Just  hot 
twenty-one.  Princes,  on  their  part,  owing  to  their  position,  have 
their  political  faculties  mostly  developed  or  awakened  at  a  very  early 
age. 

From  the  correspondence  between  Duke  >Jmst,  his  brother,  the 
Prince  Consort  Albert,  and  their  uncle,  the  late  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  it  clearly  results  that  the  young  ruler  of  Saxe-Coburg 
followed  the  stormy  course  of  events  with  considerable  interest  and 
anxiety.  By  timely  concessions  he  had  averted  violent  action  froD 
his  own  dominions.  Ho  gave  up  his  claim  to  be  called  a  Duke  *'  by 
the  grace  of  God  " — not  exactly,  it  is  true,  of  his  own  free  will,  bat 
with  a  view  of  appeasing  popular  aspirations.  So  he  himself  has 
publicly  stated  in  later  years.  When  dynastic  power  became 
triumphant  once  more,  he  had,  however,  the  good  sense  and  grace 
not  to  resume  the  old  princely  pretension  of  "  right  divine." 

In  1818  the  Duke's  political  connections  were  of  a  somewhat 
chequered  kind.     He  had   contact  with   moderate  Liberals,  and  he 
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Dupied  bimseir,  thougli  only  behind  the  scenes,  with  the  promotion 
their  aims.     Bat  he  was  also  on  etraxige  terms  of  close  friendship 
^th   so  ultra-reactionary  a  member   of  the  German    I'arliament  as 
prince  Llchnowsky — -a  despiser  of  the  people  who  knew  no  bounds  in 
^s  outrageous  sneers  against  the  *^  canaille^"  a  haughty  aristocrat  of 
lie  worst  type»  and  therefora  so  hated  that  he  met  with  a  most  cruel 
path  at  the   hands  of  infuriated  working  men  during  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Frankfurt,  in  September  1848.     To  Lichnowsky,  Duke  Ernst 
actually  8ent  a  decoration.     The  letters  exchanged  between  the  two 
^■ere   marked  by   an   incomprehensible  cordiality.     All  this  we  only 
^■arnt  from  the  Duke's  Memoirs^  which  came  out  foar  years  ago* 

In  publiCj  Ernst  II.  only  became  better  known,  in  those  daySj  by 

liis   participation   in  the  Schleswig-Holstein    war*     He  was  with  his 

ivi&ion  of  troops  near  Eckemfcirde,  when  two  Danish  war-ships  were 

^tually  brought   to  by   German  batteries  from   the   seashore.     His 

peater  political  aspirations   began   to   show  themselves  first  a  few 

fears   afterwards,   when  all   Germany  lay   under  the  pressure   of  a 

reaction,  and  many  men  felt  a  desperate  longing  for  a  fresh 

lary  outbreak. 

The  Duke  began    his   move  cautiously  by   the  foundation   of  a 

'Literary  and  Political  Union"  in  1853.     He  had  himself  literary 

inclinations  aod  giftp,  even  as  he  had  musical  ones  of  a  creditable  kind. 

Htenow  wished  to  draw  towards  himself  a  number  of  prominent  writers 

Hud  politicians  who  wei*e  to   help  in  an  agitation  in  the  patriotic  and 

Biberal   interest  by   means  of    the  daily   press,    of  pamphlets,  and 

during    elections.     The     surrender    of    German    lands    (Schleswig- 

iolsteJn)  ;  the  putting  up  to  auction  of  the  rudiments  of  a  German 

iry,  as  created  in  1848-19  ;  and  other  vile   deeds  of  the  royalist 

tion,  were  to  be  made  the  theme  of  indignant  attacks  against  the 

silty    Courts,      Naturally,   the    Duke   meant   his    Union    to   stand 

[midway  between  Reaction  and  Democracy." 

The  character  of  the  then  prevailing  system  of  government  in 

^fiermany  at  large — -a  system  at  once  fierce,  relentless,  and  incredibly 

Hdtty — may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  man  like  the   famed 

Htnrelist,   Gustav    Freytag,    who    held   the    most    moderate    Liberal 

principles,  wrote  to  the  Doke  in  dire  distress  ;^— '*  I  should  not  have 

aagined  that  even  I  would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  grasping  at 

hem  of  your  ducal  mantle,  and  having  to  implore  you  to  spread 

protection  over  me."     It  was  with  men  like  Freytag,  Diezel — a 

political  writer  who   met  with  an  early  death  by  drowning  at 

Bt^nd — and  others  of  moderate    or   advanced  Liberal    views,  that 

ast  II,  entered  into  relations.      When  his  intervention  was  claimed 

the  threatened  life  of  the  poet  Moritz  Ilartmann — a  refugee  from 

Btria,  who  was  in  peril  of  being  captured  by  the  troops   of  the 

iperor  Francis  Joseph  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  during  the 

war — the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  readily  showed  his  interest. 


la 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  fifties,  the  popular  movement  suddenly 
revived  with  much  strength  in  both  Germany  and  Italy.  At  Paris, 
Orsini  made  his  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Napoleon  UI.  Duke  Ernst 
was  present  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  Mazzini  was  the  originator  of  that  attempt.  In  his 
Memoirs  the  Duke  rightly  states  that  Orsini,  being  estranged  from 
Mazzini,  acted  on  his  own  behalf.  This  fact  I  can  testify  to  from 
having  known  both. 

There  followed,  in  consequence  of  Orsini's  deed,  the  Italian  war ; 
then  Garibaldi's  mighty  historical  feat.  In  Germany,  the  "  National 
Verein  "  was  established.  It  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke ; 
it  had  its  headquarters  at  Coburg ;  its  periodical  organ  was  published 
there.  The  call  for  the  reconvocation  of  a  National  Assembly  soon 
became  loud  and  deep.  Riflemen's  associations  began  to  stir  in 
the  popular  interest.  We,  on  our  part,  in  connection  with,  and 
possessing  a  formal  written  mandate  from,  many  of  the  foremost 
proscribed  parliamentary  and  other  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  carried 
on  a  national  and  democratic  propaganda  from  London,  having  many 
affiliated  friends  in  Germany — some  of  them  in  quarters  little 
suspected  by  Governments.  In  this  way  our  pamphlets  penetrated 
far  and  wide  ;  often  conveyed  under  queer  disguises  and  in  ingeniously 
constructed  receptacles. 

It  was  in  1860,  after  the  Italian  war,  that  one  day  I  received  a 
somewhat  startling  invitation.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  then  in 
London  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  wished  to  see 
me,  as  well  as  the  exiled  poets,  Freiligrath  and  Kinkel — both  good 
friends  of  ours.  He  proposed  Buckingham  Palace  as  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  invitation  was  conveyed  through  an  advanced  Liberal 
publicist  hailing  from  the  Saxon  Principalities.  In  a  journal  which 
then  exercised  much  influence  among  Germans  abroad,  the  latter  ably 
advocated  the  popular  cause,  keeping  the  balance,  as  it  were,  between 
the  Constitutionalist  and  the  Democratic  principles.  By  him  I  was 
strongly  urged  to  accept  the  Duke's  invitation. 

The  surprising  proposal  suddenly  awoke  in  me  a  recollection  of  a 
time  lying  seemingly  far  away — so  many  stirring  events  had  been 
crowded  into  the  interval  of  eighteen  years.  I  remembered  how, 
when  I  was  a  youth,  the  then  young  Prince  Ernst,  having  just  married 
Princess  Alexandrine  of  Baden,  passed  by  my  parents'  house  in  the 
country  near  Karlsruhe,  in  company  with  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  In  honour  of  the  marriage  our  house  had  been  decorated  all 
over  with  garlands  of  flowers.  On  arriving  in  their  carriage,  the 
princely  personages  stopped  for  a  while  to  receive  my  father's  greet- 
ings. Even  now  I  still  vividly  see  before  me  the  somewhat  strongly 
coloured  face  of  the  old  Duke,  with  his  cocked  general's  hat,  leaning 
back  in  the  stately  coach.  He  had  fought  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
shortly  before  Prussia's  defeat  and  deep  fall,  and  then  again  in  tli0 
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War  of  Independence*     Bat  popular  La  certainly  was  not  in  the 

forties.    This  unCavonrable  distinction  he  shared  with  well-nigh  all  his 

fellow-princes. 
^^     *'  A  great  deal  had  happened  since  then,"  to  use  Heine's  phrase, 
^nrhich  has  become  cnrrent  through  Lord  Beaconafield,      We  had  been 
^K-'  'ng   by  word,    by  pen,  and   by   deed  in  battle,  for   German 

Hi  .  and  union.      Repeated  imprisonment;  arraignment  before  a 

oourt-martia]»  when  the    grave  was  already   literally  dng    for   the 

■expected  victim ;  chains  in  an  underground  casemate ;  proscription 
from  Germany  and  France,  and  all  kinds  of  persecution  hod  been  my 
lot.     Tet,  here  was  a  German  prince,  with  a  rapidly  rising  Liberal 

(reputation,  who  wished  to  meet  such  exiles  in  the  palace  of  the  Queen 
kf  England. 
,  I  easily  guessed  the  object  of  the  invitation ;  and  my  resolution  was 
£xed  at  once.  Being  in  intimate  relations  with  Froiligrath — then  one 
af  the  foremost  U\4ng  poets  of  Germany,  and  the  powerful  singer  of 
the  Democratic  cause — I  spoke  to  him  od  the  subject  In  a  tone  of 
humorous  banter  he  answered:  "  If  the  Duke  will  meet  us  somewhere 
in  an  inu,  at  a  glass  of  wine^ — ^all  right!  '*  I  replied  :  *'  I  shall  see 
the  Dake  neither  at  the  palace,  nor  in  an  inn,  nor  anywhere  else/" 

To  act  otherwise  would  have  given  rise,  among  our  associates,  to 

very  misleading  ideas   and   to  downright  suspicion,     Ko  doubt  the 

Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  had,  from  a  dynastic  point  of  view,  as  good  a 

l^pight  aa  any  other  prince  to  endeavour  to  lead  a  promising  movement 

^nrith  a  view  to  his  own  elevation.      But  it  was  not  for  those  who  had 

^K}Qgbt  and  suffered  for  different  principles,  and  were  still  working  for 

Hu  aim  different  from  Lis,  to  help  him  in  his  personal  exertions- 

V     This  I  say  without  wishing  to  deny  that,  among  all  German  princes 

of  that  time,  Duke  Ernst  was  decidedly  the  most  free-minded.      As 

regards   the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  common 

fatherland,  he,  moreover,  held  the  same  opinion  as  the  Democratic 

rty.    That  opinion  was,  that  the  federal  provinces  of  Austria,  which 

lad  been  a  component  part  of  the  old   German  Empire,  even  as  they 

rer©  of  the  subsequent  '*  Bund/'  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 

^f  establishing  a  Prussian  hegemony. 

I  and  Freiligrath  having  declined  the  Dake's  invitation,   Kinkel 

klone  went  to   Buckingham   l*alace.      This   poetic  friend,  who  had 

bravely  borne  arms  in  18d9,  and  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  fortress 

l^bf  Spandau,  was,  poUticaily  speaking,   a  man  of  somewhat  varying 

^^HDOods.     I  do  not  know  what  passed   between   him  and  the  Duke. 

^U^a  latter,  at  any  rate,  generously  endeavoured  to  procure  an  amnesty 

^Bft^£inkel  and  other  exiles  from  Prussia  by  pleading  for  such  an  act 

^HRre  the  then  Prince  Eegent  (afterwards  King  William  I,},     The 

latter^  however,  would  not  hear  of  it.     '*  When  I  came  to  speak  of 

tlie  amnesty/'  the  Duke  relates,  **  he  (the  Prince  Regent)  cast  a  short 

irlaiioe  at  the  liat  I  had   held  in  readiness,  and  exclaimed  that  ^  he 
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would  never  pardon  persons  that  had  drawn  the  sword  against  him, 
for  that  would  be  criminal  weakness.'  He  then  referred  again  to  '  the 
horrors  of  the  Baden  Revolution,  which  he  could  never  forget/  and 
he  broke  out  into  wrathful  expressions  against  Kinkel.  '  Altogether/ 
he  said,  *  he  would  not  hear  of  a  return  of  the  refugees/  " 

"  Only  a  few  years  afterwards  " — Duke  Ernst  continues — *^  a  person 
whose  name  had  been  on  the  top  of  my  list,  not  only  was  amnestied, 
but  even  rose  to  a  high  governmental  position.  I  could  not  refrain 
from  taking  the  liberty  of  reminding  the  King  of  the  proposition  I 
had  formerly  made  to  him,  and  which  he  had  rejected."  This  sly 
hint  refers  to  Lothar  Bucher,  who  had  lived  as  an  exile  in  London, 
and  who  became  the  right  hand  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

Though  I  had  to  decline  to  meet  the  Duke,  I  cannot  complain 
of  what  he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  albeit 
here  and  there  his  statements  are  not  quite  exact.  *'  The  English 
Cabinet" — he  writes  in  regard  to  the  events  of  1859-60 — "could 
not  ignore  the  fact  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  having  begun  to  study, 
at  that  moment,  the  German  Question  as  seriously  as  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  studied  the  Neapolitan  Question.  Louis  Napoleon  was  just 
then  engaged  in  seeking  to  establish  all  kinds  of  connections  with 
the  German  exiles  in  London;  a  circumstance  about  which  I  was 
well  informed.  A  section  of  our  emigrants  resolved  upon  accept- 
ing the  French  protection  on  the  Italian  model,  and  supporting 
the  designs  of  the  Imperator.  More  especially,  Kinkel  had  come 
forward  as  the  defender  of  Napoleon ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  induce 
Marx,  Blind,  and  Juch  to  act  in  that  sense.  The  journal  Hermann^ 
was  to  be  made  serviceable  to  the  French  interest.'^ 

Here  the  Duke  is  mistaken  on  two  points.  Kinkel  and  Karl 
Marx  were  in  every  way  opposed  to  each  other,  politically  and  per- 
sonally, and  not  even  on  speaking  terms.  With  me,  Kinkel  woold 
never  have  ventured  upon  making  any  proposal  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned ;  supposing  even  that  he  himself  had  been  temporarily  lost  to 
all  patriotic  feeling.  For  many  years  I  had  incessantly  branded  the 
Napoleonic  system  and  its  author,  in  countless  articles  appearing  in 
English,  German,  Italian  and  American  publications.  I  was  on  terms 
of  close  friendship  with  Mazzini,  Louis  Blanc,  Ledru-Bollin,  and 
other  sworn  antagonists  of  Napoleon.  All  this  Kinkel  knew  very 
well.  On  the  only  occasion  (in  1859)  when,  in  my  own  honse  at 
dinner,  he  once  casually  let  fall  an  unbecoming  remark  referring  to 
a  possible  French  attack  upon  the  Rhine,  I  answered  in  terms  which 
precluded  every  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  before  me. 
But  I  thought  then  that  the  somewhat  impulsive  poet  had  merely 
spoken  lightly  between  the  cups. 

The  Duke  reports  that  in  a  letter,  written  from  London  to  one  of 

*  Edited  bv  Ernst  Juch,  who,  however,  was  not  an  exile,  as  the  Doke  erioneoiislj 
states. 
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B      his  own  acqtiaintances   at  Cobarg,  it  was  said  :  **  Kinkelj  too,   will 
^bliortly  be   again   quite   ours.     He  is   at    heart  a   noble   character, 

^Bilthoagh  for  the  moment  appearances  are  against  him.      It  was  only 

^Pfche  slow    action   of   the   national  party,    and   the    timid,    wretched 

procedures  of  the  Prussian  Chambers,  which  had  induced  him  to  expect 

^^the  aid  we  ought  to  seek  in  our  own  midst  in  Germany,  from  the  im- 

Hpetas  Napoleon  might  give  to  our  Germany  after  the  liberation  of  Italy/' 

Further  on  the  Dake  writes :   **  After  all,  the  French  party  could 

not    gain  any  Crm  ground    among    the    German  exiles  in  London, 

Karl    Blind    raised   his  voice  in   an  open    declaration,  in  which   he 

epnrned  away  evevj  intercourse  with  Napoleonic  ideas,  describing  it 

as  irreconcilable  with  the  tendencies  of  German  Democracy.     Kinkel 

soon  returned  from  the   false  path  he  had   entered.     The  Hermann 

maintained,  upon  the  whole,  a  moderate  attitude  ;  and,  what  was  most 

important,  remained  firmly  anti- French.      Now,  as  that  which  occurred 

among  the  exiles  in  Loudon  always  exerted  a  powerful  iuduence  upon 

inmeroQS  people  in  Germany,  this  issue  had  to  be  regarded  as  a  sue* 

in  a  good  patriotic  sense." 

Tie  full  truth  is,  that,  barring  a  few  men,  there  was  never  any 

ftnger  of  the  German  exiles  in  England  going  wrong  through  Bona- 

6t  intrigues.     The  declaration  I  issued  was  rather  directed  against 

ill  misguided  group  abroad,  which  at  Paris  and  Geneva  had  got 

Ito  the  meshes  of  Prince  Napoleon,  who  acted  as  a  go-between  of  the 

foileries  among  the  so-called  D6mocrntie  vallUe,  in   which  Poles  and 

[uDgarianjs  figured.      Referring  to  these  latter,  the  Duke  states  that 

general   Klapka  exerted   himself  to  inSuence  the  German  colony  in 

3ndon   in  the   French  sense.      I  was   well  acquainted  with  Klapka. 

lis    connection    with    Prince    Napoleon    was    no    secret.      Bub  any 

avour  of  his  to  ioflaence  the  German  colony  in  London  in  the 

lanner  indicated  would  have  been  frnitless. 

The    Dake   further  states  that  in    an    international    meeting    in 

[>udon,  PVeiligrath  and  I  had  been  the  means  of  "  overthrowing  the 

lapoleonic  attempts  at  seduction,  thus  keeping  the  better  part  of  the 

Jerman  Democracy  intact/'     The  Duke  is  mistaken  in  so  far  as  Frei- 

|rAth*s  alleged  action  is  concerned.     Though  as  decidedly  opposed  to 

nic  intrigues  as  myself,  Freiligratli  refrained  from  attending 

Lit  s,  not   being  accustomed  to  public  speaking.      The   solitary 

icception  he  once  made  was,  when,  at  my  urgent  request,  he  joined 

ir  Schleswig-Holstein  Committee  during  the  war  of  1863-645  and 

ras  present  at  a  few  of  its  meetiDgs,  but  without  speaking. 

The    contact     Dake    Ernst    had    in    London   with  a  number    of 

Jermans  of  advanced  Liberal  principles — who,  as  he  relates,  ^"^  fSted 

kirn  by  writings  and  in  song** — was  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  at  the 

Durta  of  Berlin  and  Paris,      **  These  relations,'*  he  writes,  '*  had  a 

\t  greater  importance  attributed  to  them  than  they  really  possessed, 

even  gained  a  kind  of  diplomatic  character,  when  a  report  was  sent 
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to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  the  effect  that,  on  these  occasions,  I  had 
uttered  very  harsh  words  against  him — so  harsh  that  Napoleon  him- 
self observed  :  *  Cda  est  peut-itre  exagird!  *  My  nncle  (the  King  of 
the  Belgians),  who  had  received  a  communication  as  to  Napoleon's 
discontent,  asked  me  to  find  out  who  the  French  agent  was  that  had 
sent  in  such  a  report.  This,  however,  was  not  possible,  my  negotia- 
tions with  members  of  the  German  colony  having  only  had  the  object 
of  inquiring  how  the  German  Societies  in  London  could  be  made  to 
approach  the  National  Verein." 

With  the  French  Emperor,  Duke  Ernst  was  then  on  very  good 
terms.  At  various  times  he  appeared  as  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
Tuileries.  Being  the  brother  of  Prince  Albert,  he  was  especially 
prized  as  a  connecting  link  with  the  English  Court.  In  his  Memoirs 
he  recounts  amusingly  in  what  difficulty  he  was  sometimes  placed, 
at  the  French  Emperor's  table,  by  both  the  indiscreet  questions  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  In  regard  to  Louis  Napoleon^ 
he  had  noted  down,  as  far  back  as  1854,  a  deliberate  judgment 
concerning  his  character — namely,  that  the  unfavourable  opinion 
generally  held  as  to  his  mental  qualities  and  courage  was  "  a  down- 
right absurdity."  It  is  true,  the  Duke  found  that  Louis  Napoleon 
was  ^^slow  in  thinking,  but  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  he 
showed  remarkable  calmness,  firm  assurance  and  consequence,  as  well 
as  personal  courage."  He  also  "  had  the  notable  quality  of  not  con- 
sidering himself  infallible,  and  he  was  free  from  arrogance.  To  have 
ignored  this  character  of  his  is  the  fault,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
misfortune,  of  his  antagonists  in  France  and  on  the  European  thrones. 
For  Germany  lie  can  become  much  more  dangerous  than  his  unde 
ever  was" 

In  the  main,  this  is  an  opinion  I  had  often  expressed  publicly  and 
privately,  in  opposition  to  the  low  esteem  formed  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
capabilities  by  Ledru-Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  and  other  French  exiles. 
They  seemed  to  forget  that  the  less  capable  the  successful  Imperialist 
adventurer  was  made  out  to  be,  the  greater  would  have  appeared  the 
defeat  of  their  own  party. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  unscrupulous  Pretender 
easily  becomes  surrounded  by  men  of  higher  mental  qualities  than  his 
own,  and  of  equal  recklessness  in  political  morality.  Their  advice 
and  action  often  pass  then  for  being  the  Pretender's  cleverness. 

In  later  times,  Duke  Ernst  somewhat  modified  his  belief  in 
Napoleon's  capabilities.  In  the  description  he  gives  of  the  bearing  of 
the  Man  of  December  at  Orsini's  attempt,  the  personal  courage  wUch 
he  formerly  had  attributed  to  the  French  Emperor  does  not  shine  veiy 
conspicuously.  Still,  in  the  main,  Napoleon  III.  was  incomprehen^ 
sibly  under-estimated  by  the  Republican  leaders  of  France.  I  had 
frequent  occasion  to  observe  this  as  early  as  1849,  when  at  Paris  aa  a 
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member  of  an  embassy  of  the  then  Democratic  Governments  of  Baden 
Hand  Rhenkh  Bavaria,     To  those  who  warned  against  him  as  one 
aiming  at  a  State-stroke,  the  answer  %^^as  often  made :   **  Oh,  in  sncli 
a  case,  he  would  perish  amidst  universal  laughter  !  '' 

Perhaps,  from  the  frequent  contact  with  the  French  Emperor^ 
Duke  Ernst  had  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  most  serviceable  way 
and  manner  of  influencing  public  opinion,  of  trying    to  gain  over 

Iadherentfl  to  one*B  cause,  and  seeking  for  support  in  the  most 
tlifTerent  political  camps.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  may  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  Duke  did  some  creditable  things.  During  the  Crimean 
War»  he  saw  matters  in  the  right  light,  though  his  motives  may 
iiave  been  mixed.  Possibly  owing,  in  part,  to  his  connection 
with  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries ;  still  more  so,  on  account  of  his 
relationship  with  the  Royal  Family  of  England;  but,  nevertheless, 
j^p»re-eminently  in  the  true  interest  of  European  security  and  civil- 
^■sation^  the  Duke  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  a  junction  of 
KlVussia  and  Austria,  and  of  Germany  in  general,  with  the  Western 
^■Allies.  Unfortunately,  his  counsel  was  not  accepted  at  Berlin  and 
^■Vienna. 

H  Again,  it  is  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  foresight,  that,  having 
found  how  dangerous  Louis  Napoleon  might  become  to  Germany 
after  his  successful  Italian  campaign,  the  Duke  exerted  himself, 
though  in  vain,  to  bring  about  an  immediate  military  co-operation 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  (then  still  a  member  of  the  Bund)  for 

I^e  purpose  of  warding  off  an  expected  attack  on  the  Rhine.  That 
hras  before  Garibaldi  had,  in  18G0,  foiled  the  Muratist  intrigue  of 
papoleon  by  his  glorious  Expedition  of  the  Thousand,  which  resulted 
In  the  establishment  of  a  united  Italy, 
I  As  to  the  course  of  affairs  in  Germany,  the  Duke's  bearing  by-and- 
by  attracted  so  much  attention  that  he  was  looked  askance  at  by  many 
Ml  Courts  there.  He  thought  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  prince  himself, 
^■bhiogs  might  have  fared  badly  with  him.  He  jokingly  relates  that 
l^he  "  was  compared  to  Garibaldi/' 

During  the  Constitutional  conflict  in  Prussia,  he  was  taken  to  task 
by  King  William  L  for  an  alleged  understanding  with  those  who 

» opposed  the  King's  and  Bismarck  s  plan  of  military  re-organisation. 
The  Duke  had  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  in  an  exj:>licit 
lletter.  Among  tho  Liberals  of  the  National  Verein  and  of  the 
Riflemen's  Associations,  both  which  he  headed,  his  name  stood  high* 
The  former  association  agitated  for  the  reintrod  action  of  a  German 
l^arliamentf   and  most   of  its  members  were   in  favour  of  Prussian 

keadership ;  but  the  King  of  Prussia  himself  lent  no  countenance 
,u  their  aims.  All  the  more  was  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  looked 
cp  to  as  a  leader,  and  as  the  coming  man.  In  dynastic,  aristocratic, 
and  Conservative  circles  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  sneeringly  dubbed 
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the  Schiitzeii-Konig "  (tbe  SharpBhootero*  King);  and* Bixnikr  skk- 
names  were  conferred  upon  him  by  his  antagonistB,  jestingly  makmg 
light  of  the  high  part  he  was  supposed  to  aspire  to.* 

Among  the  Sharpshooters'  Associations  which  were  thouglit  to  he 
destined  to  form  a  kind  of  bodyguard  for  a  future  National  Parliament^ 
there  were  some  with  distinct  Republican  leanings.  The  Dnke  describei 
how,  in  1862,  he,  as  honorary  president  of  the  Riflemen's  League, 
went  to  Frankfurt,  where  the  great  shooting-match  festival  was  to  be 
held^  in  spite  of  the  warning  he  had  received  as  to  expected  Demo- 
cratic demonstrations.  One  evening  he  was  informed  that  in  tbe 
Riflemen's  Hall  "  the  Republic  had  been  proclaimed."  Thereupon  he 
hastened  to  go  into  the  midst  of  the  meeting,  in  order  to  quell  tbe 
threatened  outbreak. 

Of  course  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  that  the  Republic  oonld  be 
''  proclaimed  "  at  a  festival.  It  could  at  most  be  toasted.  And  lo 
it  was,  in  the  years  before  1866,  not  infrequently  at  Frankfurt  and 
elsewhere.  Thus  at  Vienna,  at  the  great  Riflemen's  Match,  the  future 
Deutsche  Hidgenossenschaft  was  formally  celebrated  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most popular  leaders  of  Austria,  when  the  names  of  exiles  in  England 
were  coupled  with  it  amidst  loud  applause. 

^'  Among  the  German  Societies  in  London,^'  the  Duke  states^  "  there 
was  most  especially  one  to  which  I  thought  I  should  devote  attention — 
namely,  the  '  Society  for  German  Union  and  Freedom,^  which  pursued 
thoroughly  sensible  aims,  and  which  was  able  to  work  npon  publie 
opinion  in  England.  It  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  a  degree  of  exertion  to 
gain  over  men  who  wore  not  without  influence  in  London  for  the 
better  objects  of  the  national  movement." 

The  Society  in  question,  among  whose  members  were  a  number  of 
proscribed  men  of  1848  as  well  as  others,  was  under  the  guidance  of  the 
present  writer,  who  also  was  the  author  of  all  the  publications  it  issued, 
in  German  and  English,  between  1860  and  1865.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  whether  the  Duke  had  seen  all  its  numerous  pamphlets.  I 
rather  think  he  must  have  missed  some  of  them.  If  he  had  read  them 
all,  the  passage  from  his  Memoirs  just  quoted  would  show  that  he  was 
willing  to  go  very  far  out  of  his  way  in  the  desire  to  gain  adherent! 
in  an  opposite  camp. 

*  In  its  necrology,  the  Progressist  Berliner  Tagehlatt  says :  "  We  must  go  back  to 
a  time  when  German  unity  vas  vainly  striven  for,  in  order  to  understand  the  popu- 
larity he  then  enjoyed.  In  those  days,  his  name  was  en  everybody's  lips.  Ab  a  free- 
minded  and  patxiotic  man,  he  was  the  hope  of  the  people.  As  the  *  SharpshooteiB' 
King,'  as  the  '  Duke  of  the  Riflemen's  Jackets,'  he  was  the  eyesore  of  the  Conrts.  In 
him  the  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  the  nation  seemed  to  be  embodied  ;  and  not  afim 
expected  that  inftUure  the  Imperial  Crown  would  shine,  on  his  head.  He  himself  Mi 
certainly,  in  hours  when,  fancy  moves  its  wings  and  the  pulses  beat  higher,  longiiigly 
cast  his  glance  upon  this  alluring  symbol,  and  dreamt  of  a  fulness  of  power  and 
splendour,  which  lifted  him  far  beyond  the  idyll  of  his  small  Thuriogian  State."  Bar- 
ing added  that  **  his  wish  to  obtain  power  was  not  supported  by  a  oorrespondioc 
strength  of  action,  and  that  even  his  Liberalism  rather  failed  at  last,"  the  aoTaaoed 
Liberal  Berlin  paper  concludes  thus:  ''Nevertheless,  the  merits  he  nndoobtedlj 
earned  in  the  cause  of  German  unity  shall  remain  unforgotten.** 
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Onr  Society  had  some  patriotic  objecta  irrespective  of  party.     It 

igltated  for  the   recovery  of  Schleswi^-HoUtein  ;    one  of  its   chief 

paoiphleta,  in  Eoglisb,  being  sent  to  all  the  leading  statesmen,  the  Mem- 

ers  of  Parliament,  the  Embassies,  the  Consols  and  the  Press  of  this 

gantry*  It  advocated  such  a  parliamentary  constitution  of  Austria  as  to 

prepare  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  Hungarian  self-government  and  of 

i^olish  independence.      It  called  for  the  formation  of  a  German  Navy, 

[t  issued  manifestoes  t^  the  Rillemen's  Associations,  to  the  G-ymnastic 

Societies,   to  the    Burghers,    the    Workmen,    and    the    Peasants    of 

lermany.      It  urged  the  Prussian  Parliament  to  strong  action  during 

its  conflict  with  the  King  and  his  dictatorial  Minister.    In  the  Danish 

war,  when  there  was  danger  of  the  German  Duchies  being  once  more 

left  by  Prussia  and  Austria  noder  the  rule  of  a  foreign  dynasty,  if  that 

dynasty  would  only  grant  to  them  a  separate  constitution,  the  Society 

addressed  not  only  the  German  troops,   bat  also  those  of  Hungarian 

^     and  Polish  origin,  who  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  contingent,  in 

^ftlheir  own  languages,  so  as  to  render  a  second  betrayal  impossible   by 

^n  matiny,  in  case  of  need,  of  the  troops  themselves.     Agents  had  been 

^flent  to  that  effect  am^ng  them.      In  mi^t  of  the  pamphlets  the  final 

Democratic  aim  was  clearly  indicated. 
I^B  In  1805,  the  Society  resolved  upon  starting  a  monthly  organ  :  Der 
^glkuiBcIu  Eidgtnosse,  edited  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  On  its  title- 
page  appeared  the  names  of  a  number  of  distinguished  parliamentary 
and  popular  leaders  of  1848-19,  as  well  as  of  two  generals.  Among 
the  co-operators  were  eminent  men  living  in  Germany,  like  the 
philosopher  Feuerbach  ;  the  scientist  Dr,  Lndwig  Buchner;  the 
poets  Rittershaus  and  Schloobach  ;  the  publicist  Dr*  Gustav  Rasch  ; 
the  former  member  of  the  German  National  Assembly,  N,  Titns,  and 
others*  So  rapidly  had  the  Democratic  movement  made  headway  that 
b  men,  living  in  Germany,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  their  names  in 
public  for  BO  pronounced  a  propaganda. 

It  was  evidently  in  connection  with  the  Duke*s  efforts  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing among  the  German  Societies  in  London  that,  between  1802  and 
]lSG3,  a  deputation  of  leaders  of  the  National  Verein  came  to  my  house 
seek  an  interview.     Among  them  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  at 
ICoburg,  a  man  of  pronounced  Radical  views ;  a  Democratic  ex-member 
fof  the  National  Parliament  of  181-8-19  j  a  Liberal-Conservative  par- 
liamenteiry  leader  from  Darmstadt ;  and  an  old  University  acquaint- 
ance,  the  son  of  a  famed  patriot  and  historian  who  had  suffered  for 
the  national  and  popular  cause  before  the  Kevolutioo.    The  interviaw, 
I  need  not  say,  though  marked  by  personal  friendliness,  did  not  result 
in  any  understanding.     In  our  view,  the  policy  of  the  National  A'erein 
eonld  only  lead  to  a  dynastic  solution^  with  a  corresponding  ejection 
of  one-third  of  German  territory. 

In  1803,  the  popular  agitation  had  reached  such  threatening  pro- 
mpt ions  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  invited  all  German  sovereigns 
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to  a  meeting  at  Frankfurt  for  thQ  purpose  of  e£E6oting  a  Fedenl 
Reform.  In  a  memorandum  he  had  commmiioated  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  Gastein  it  was  avowed  that  the  various  Oovemments  of 
the  Confederation  were  ^'  simply  keeping  up  their  existence  for  tlio 
nonce,  filled  with  a  presentiment  of  near  catastrophes,  and  that  iht 
Grerman  Revolution,  fanned  in  secret,  only  waits  its  hoar.  The  groimd 
underfoot  was  quaking,  and  the  rickety  walls  of  the  political  edifioe 
could  scarcely  bear  up  against  the  next  storm." 

Delegates  from  the  various  State  Parliaments  were  therefore,  it 
the  proposition  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  to  be  added  to  the  Diet  it 
Frankfurt  as  a  Legislative  Federal  Council.  This  was  a  conoessuii 
which  could  not  possibly  satisfy  public  opinion.  The  Grand  Dake  of 
Baden,  having  learnt  better  wisdom  from  the  misfortnnea  of  his 
house — which  had  been  expelled  in  1849,  the  throne  being  only 
afterwards  restored  by  Prussian  arms — went  beyond  this  Austrisn 
project  of  reform.  He  declared  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  more  of  hit 
privileges  for  the  sake  of  national  union,  and  to  assent  to  the  coofo- 
cation  of  a  German  Parliament  by  means  of  direct  elections. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  at  that  time  disapproved  of  Prinoa 
Bismarck's  haughty  treatment  of  the  Prussian  Parliament^  was  in 
favour  of  Federal  Reform  in  a  similar  Progressist  sense.  It  has  beon 
asserted — and  Zimmermann,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Yeans  1860-71," 
gives  countenance  to  the  statement — ^that  King  William  I.  was  at 
first  ready  to  join  his  f ellow-monarchs  at  Frankfurt,  but  that  Bismaick, 
aiming  at  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  and  the  ejection  of  Anstxia, 
induced  the  king  to  decline  the  invitation. 

Those  who  believed  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  be  imbued  with 
very  high  political  aspirations,  reasoned  in  this  way : 

If  a  German  Parliament  is  convoked  in  consequence  of  an  irresistible 
popular  demand,  one  of  its  first  acts  must  be — even  as  in  1848 — the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Executive.  The  Governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  utterly 
discredited  through  their  reactionaiy  deeds.  In  the  Prussian  House  of 
Commons  the  leading  statesman  has  dared  to  threaten  the  representatives 
of  the  people  with  reading  the  **  Regulations  for  Menials  "  {Gesinde-Ordnung) 
to  them,  if  they  did  not  obey  his  orders.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  all 
Liberals,  and  even  Radicals,  so  far  as  they  are  not  wedded  to  outi^^ht 
Republican  principles,  would  naturally  look  to  a  Liberal  Prince  as  their 
leader.  This  part  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  had  played  for  years  with  great 
persistence,  going  as  far  as  possible  in  his  endeavour  to  form  persontl 
connections  even  with  Republican  exiles.  There  being  no  possibility  of  recon- 
ciling the  clashing  dynastic  ambition  of  the  houses  of  Habsburg  and  Hohen- 
zollern,  a  minor  prince,  but  belonging  to  a  dynasty  which  has  filled  many 
thrones  in  Europe,  is  indicated  as  head  of  the  Executive  by  the  necessity  of 
the  situation.  He  would  be  the  best  Vice-Regent  of  the  Empire.  If  once  be 
has  attained  that  position  by  a  powerful  National  Assembly ,  the  rest  will 
easily  follow. 

To-day,  these  speculations  may  seem  strange.  But  those  who  have 
lived  through  that  agitated  epoch  and  had  an  opportunity  of  Ift^ming 
things  hidden  to  the  public  gaze,  can  well  understand  such  a  fttlimlatifm. 
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It  was  an  epoch  in  which  many  a  throne  was  suddenly  raised  or 
Eflled,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.      The  trem«ndoas  commotion 
raated  in  Germany  shortly  before  and  daring  the  Danish  war,  when 
ae  call  for  a  National   Assembly  was   uttered  by  a  Committee   of 
[embers  of  Parliament  from  various  States,  gave  all  Governments  an 
ag  of  what  was  in  the  air.      Up  to  186(3  the  peril  to  the  thrones 
such  that   Prince  Bismarck,   in   his  despatch   to  the   Prussian 
bmbaBsidB  of  May  27,  of  that  year,  pointed  to  the  e\rer- rising  strength 
ftf  the  "  revolationary  movement  *' which  threatened  to  bring  about 
*«a  great  crisis/'  and  **  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  Germany.'*     The  latter  he  described  as  untenable.     He 
added  that  there  were  *^  a  nomber  of  legitimate  demands  of  the  Ger- 
man people^  which  were  not  attended  to  in  such  wise  as  every  great 
nation  claims."     In  order  to  take  away  "  the  most  powerful  pretexts 
^Lfor  a  Revolution,  which  usually  give  a  lasting  and  dangerous  strength 
^^Ho  such  movements/'  he  announced,  ^'  in  the  interest  of  the  monar- 
^■^cal  principle/'  a  Federal  Reform  of  his  own. 

^^     This  was  his  remarkable  preface  for  the  war  of  180U,  which  ended 
the  ejection  of  Austria,  the  temporary  cutting  adrift  of  the  minor 
States  of  the  South,  and  the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  in 
lie  North.     That  war  produced^  later  on,  the  attack  of  France  on 
ie  Rhine,  owing  to  a  prevalent,  but  fortunately  very  mistaken,  belief 
bat  Germany,  being  now  divided  into  three  stumps — irois  Iron^oti-^ 
^uis  Napoleon's  Foreign  Minister,   M.  de   Lavalette,   expressed 
>--would  be  unable  to  resist,  and  that  some  parts  of  her  would  even 
ftde  with  the  invader,  from  feelings  of  revenge  against  the  author  of 
the  fratricidal  war  of  1 8(i6, 

This    deeply  disturbed  condition  of  aftkirs,  which  was  the  mark 

of  Germany  in   the  early  part    of  the    sixties,  must    be    taken   into 

ftccoant,  in  order  to  understand   that  many    thought  they   saw  the 

shadow  of  an  Imperial  crown  hovering  over  the  head  of  Ernst  II., 

the  most  Liberal  prince  of  the  country.     At  one  time  he  seemed  to 

have  a  good  chance  of  rising  to  eminence  and  power.      But  it  was 

at  to  be.      When  the  war  of  180(3  broke  out,  which  he  had   disap- 

>ved  and  tried  to  avert,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  hastened  to  make 

[jmmon  cause  with  Prussia,  so  as  not  to  lose  his  own  Principality, 

that  war,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  French  campaign,  he  could 

at  obtain   a  command.       The  whilom   '*  Sharpshooters'  King  '*  was 

ill  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  aversion  in  high  qoarters.      Sd  he 

ided  his  days   without  any  possibility  of  larger   action.      Yet  the 

ftrefnl  student  of  history  will  not  fail  to  recognise  in  him  one  of  the 

[laracteristic  personages  of  a  much-troubled  epoch,  who  at  one  time 

16  rather  near  a  possible  great  achievement. 

Kakl  Blind. 


jUl 


THE    BANDITTI    OF    CORSICA. 


THE  Vendetta  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  railv^ajs  have  abolished 
the  Banditti.  Such  was  the  very  erroneous  idea  with  which 
we  started  for  Corsica. 

In  the  first  place,  the  railways  are  not  completed.  The  line  that  is 
to  skirt  the  eastern  coast  has  at  present  got  no  further  than  Ghison- 
accia.  It  has  no  other  interest  for  the  traveller  than  as  the  speediest 
way  of  crossing  a  pestiferous  series  of  marshes  which  it  is  desirable 
to  get  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  second  railway,  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio,  is  as  interesting  as  the 
other  is  dull.  It  charges  the  very  backbone  of  the  rocky  isle,  now 
bravely  breasting  the  mountain  side,  now  doubling  back  upon  itself 
as  it  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  valley ;  anon  plunging  under- 
ground, reappearing,  leaping  with  bold  arch  from  crag  to  crag,  or, 
on  airy  viaduct,  stepping  daintily  across  some  mountain  ravine. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  gap  (of  four  or  five  hours  by  rood)  be- 
tween Corte  and  Vizzavona.  There  the  Monte  d*Oro  has  planted 
his  mighty  foot,  and  for  ten  long  years  the  human  insect  has 
been  burrowing  beneath,  in  the  endeavour  to  force  a  passage. 

It  is  true  the  leaders  of  the  work  were  in  no  hurry  to  com- 
plete their  task.  The  climate  was  agreeable,  the  pay  good.  Upon 
the  Col  (or  Foce,  as  it  is  called),  immediately  above  the  tunnel, 
they  erected  two  or  three  substantial  houses,  one  of  which  has  since 
been  turned  into  a  delightful  little  summer  hotel,  unknown  to  ^'Murray," 
but  standing  in  so  glorious  a  position  that  it  has  already  become  a 
most  attractive  and  popular  resort.  Our  hostess,  Madame  Badtz, 
gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  joyous  life  led  by  the  engineers. 
*'  They  had  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  people  staying  here  all  the 
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enmmer^  they  had  carriages  and  horses,  they  danced,  they  sang !  .  .  . 
Oh,  cfs  messienrs  enjoyed  themselves  !  *' 

It  was  partly  in  consequence  of  these  distractiousj  doubtless,  that  a 
rave  miscalculation  occorred.  The  tannelj  having  been  begnn  at 
both  ends,  the  tiia©  approached  when  the  two  parties  should  have 
met  underground,  and  it  was  only  then  discovered  that  they  were 
working  on  different  levels ;  a  mistake  involving  fresh  delay  and  very 
serious  additiooat  expense.  It  is  estimated  that  these  railways  will 
cost  France  not  less  than  seventy-five  millions,  a  magnificent  gift 
which  Corsica  has  repaid  by  fleeciDg  the  mother  country  in  every 
possible  manner. 

Nor,  amidst  this  general  spoliation,  have  the  Bandits  omitted  to 
claim  their  share.  For  Monte  d'Oro  is  pierced  with  many  caves, 
which  for  more  than  half  a  century  have  been  the  resort  of  one  par- 
ticular family  of  bandits  who  have  during  that  period  not  only  been 
completely  successful  in  evading  the  law,  but  are  now  practically  the 
rulers  of  all  that  country-side.  As  rulers  it  was  imperative  that  they 
Bhoald  assert  their  power,  and  the  tnnnel  was  therefore  placed  under 
tdrdict  until  a  tribute  had  been  extorted  as  the  price  for  leaving  the 
works  alone.  As  chiefs  of  a  numerous  clan,  it  was  to  be  expected  too 
that  the  bandits  should  do  something  for  their  relations.  Thus,  from 
time  to  time,  it  won  Id  be  intimated  to  the  engineers  that  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  take  such  and  such  a  workman  into  their  pay,  or 
dismiss,  perchance,  an  overseer  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
one  of  the  family,  which  intimation,  coming  from  such  a  source,  it 
wonld  have  been  by  no  means  prudent  to  disregard. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Hotel  Monte  dT)ro  (or  de  la  Foce^ 
as  it  IS  generally  called).  In  the  month  of  September  last  there 
were  staying  in  the  house  M.  Levis  (the  President  or  Chief  Judge 
of  Ajaccio),  President  Levis  Ramolino  (of  Corte),  and  M»  Cadella 
BayOi  Premier  President  of  Bastia  (that  is,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
only  Court  of  Appeal  throughout  the  island),  I  mention  these 
names  because,  owing  to  an  incident  presently  to  be  related,  the 
conversation  turned  frequently  upon  banditism,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  at  least  the  highest  legal  anthority  in  Corsica  for  many  of 
the  facts  about  to  be  related,  together  with  confirmation  of  certain 
farther  details  which  I  have  culled  from  the  works  of  GregoroviuSj 
Prince  Napoleon,  Paul  Bourde,  and  Prosper  Merim^e. 

On  the  morning  of  September  2\stj  1802,  I  was  writing  in  my 
Toom  upstairs,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Madame  Budlz 
entered  with  a  face  of  mystery  and  excitement.  **  Madame.'*  she 
whispered,  **  would  you  like  to  see  the  most  famous  bandit  in 
Corsica ?"  **  Who  is  he?"  I  asked,  temporising,  with  some  slight 
doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  accepting  such  a  proposal.  *^  It  la 
atoine  Bellacoscia,"  said  Madame,  '*  the  great  Bellacoscia  himself  I 
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Why,  his  name  is  as  famous  in  Corsica  almost  as  that  of  Napoleoa 
Buonaparte !  He  is  the  Doyeii,  the  Patriarch  of  all  the  bandits  in 
the  island.  Forty  years  he  has  been  in  the  maccM*  living  thero 
(pointing  out  of  the  window),  in  the  caves  of  Monte  d'Oro."  "  And 
what  made  him  take  to  the  macchi  / "  ''  The  Vendetta !  he  had 
had  killed  several  people."     ''  Indeed !     And  now  he  is  in  costody  ?* 

**  Oh,  dear  no  !     He  is  sitting  out  tJure  in  the  garden.^' 

''  It  is  true/'  cried  Madame  Budtz  (who  is  of  Danish  origin),  in 
answer  to  my  gesture  of  astonishment,  '^  such  a  thing  could  happen 
nowhere  but  in  Corsica  !  We  have  here  in  the  house  thiee 
Judges,  the  Prefect,  M.  Chose,  the  distinguished  advocate,  and  M. 
Arena,  the  Deputy  for  Corsica  at  Paris,  the  famous  journalist,  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  island,  one  who  will  be  Governor,  Prime 

Minister — cnfin,  that   which    is  your  Lord    Salisbury And 

Bellacoscia  comes  back,  right  into  the  middle  of  all  these  people,  and 
Monsieur  Arena  Juts  invited  Mm  to  dinner!**  ....  ''He's  come 
back  ?  .  .  .  .  From  where  ?  ....  I  do  not  understand.''  "  Well, 
it  seems  that  after  ten  years,  by  French  law,  he  could  not  be 
touched  for  the  murders ;  Bellacoscia  knew  this,  and  so  determined 
to  give  himself  up.  But  he  did  not  know  that  there  is  another  old 
law  which  orders  that  the  assassin  shall  not  remain  in  the  countiy 
wherein  his  victims  were  slain.  So  the  judges  banished  him  to 
Marseilles.  You  may  think  what  it  was  to  a  man  accustomed  for 
forty  years  to  a  mountain  life,  to  find  himself  in  a  stifling  hot 
crowded  city  like  Marseilles !  In  August  too !  .  .  .  .  He  heard  that 
Arena  was  here,  so  he  thought  he  would  come  over  and  see  him. 
And  here  he  is,  come  to  solicit  a  free  pardon,  and  to  get  his  sentence 
reversed  with  leave  to  return  to  his  native  land.  All  the  same, 
he  has  broken  his  ban,  and  if  the  gendarmes  were  to  come  by,  they 
would  have  to  arrest  him,  of  course."  **  And  are  they  likely  to 
come?"  Madame  laid  her  finger  on  her  shapely  nose.  "They know 
he  is  here  well  enough,  and  will  take  very  good  care  to  keep  axcay. 
He  has  shot  more  than  one  of  those  who  have  tried  to  arrest  him 
before  now.  No  !  We  are  all  blind !  We  cannot  see  him,  we 
know  nothing ;  Monsieur  Arena,  the  Judges,  they  are  all  the  same ! 
But  come,  Madame,  and  I  will  show  him  to  you  out  of  this  window." 

Finding  that  the  invitation  did  not  involve  a  personal  introduction, 
I  willingly  followed  mine  hostess  to  a  sort  of  housemaid's  closet  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  "  Thero  !  "  cried  Madame  Budtz,  flinging 
open  the  window  with  dramatic  effect,  '*  Is  it  not  ex-tra-or-dinary  ?  " 

It  certainly  was  a  curious  scene  to  look  out  upon.     Beneath  the 

shade  of  widespreading  beeches,    their  grand    silver  boles  standing 

forth  as  an  efiective  setting  to  the  picture,  a  long  dinner-table  had 

^  *  The  macchi  is  the  local  name  for  the  tree  heath,  arbutus,  and  other  nndeigiowUi 
of  the  forest  and  hill-side.  Thus  when  a  man  is  in  hiding  upon  the  mountains,  he  is 
said  to  have  "  taken  to  the  macchi. '" 
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arranged.  No  coarse  homespan  or  oommon  crockery  waa  there, 
Ikladame'a  best  glass  and  china  decked  the  board,  and  her  snowiest 
tablectotb  was  spread  in  anticEpation  of  the  bandit*8  meal.  And  there 
the  whilom  assassin  sate,  a  handsome  fellow  still,  in  spite  of  his  sixty- 
foar  years,  with  bright  eyes,  bronzed  cheek  and  pointed  beard  grey 
by  nature,  bat  dyed,  on  this  occasion  (with    some  simple  notion  of 

^disguise).  Unarmed,  to  all  appearance,  with  broad  felt  hat  and  suit 
bf  dark  green  velveteen,  he  was  the  centre  of  an  admiring  group  who 
xaw:^  opon  his  words  with  evident  delight ;  and  gradually,  as  the 
news  of  his  arrival  spread  throughout  the  little  hotel,  one  after  another 

-of  the  guests  [strolled  out  to  join  the  party,  two  ladies  (French)  took 
seats  at  his  table  and  entered  into  conversation  ;  while  Arena  himself, 
o  youngish  man  of  distinguished  and  gentlemanly  appearance,  stood 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  crowd,  elegantly  dressed,  leaning  on  his 
cane,  and  listening  with  a  smile  of  benevolent  amusement  to  the 
lively  sallies  of  his  singular  guest. 

Presently  the  dinner  began :  Arena  in  the  post  of  honouri 
Bellacoscia  on  his  left.  Champagne  flowed  freely,  and  the  bandit 
was  the  life  and  eoul  of  the  company.  "  With  the  pistol,^'  he  re- 
marked pleasantly  to  Arena,  ''  I  am  perhaps  not  better  than  you. 
Bat  put  a  gun  in  my  hand,  and  set  a  pebble  rolling  from  the  top  of 
yonder  mountain,  and  if  I  do  not  shiver  it  to  pieces  as  it  bounds 
from  rock  to  rook,  I  am  ready  to  hand  you  over  any  sum  you  like  to 
name,'*  As  we  stood  half  hidden  by  the  shutter,  watching  (and  I 
sketching)  this  very  curious  scene,  Madame  Budtz  gave  me  the 
following  particulars  of  Bellacoscia's  life,  family  and  antecedents. 

Some  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  a  man  called  Bonelli 
appeared  in  the  valley  of  Pentica,  driving  before  him  a  herd  of  goats. 
This  valley  lies  between  Vizzavona  and  Bocagnano  (now  the  next  sta- 

Ctioo  on  the  way  to  Ajaccio),  and  the  two  places  are  about  six  miles 
ipart.  The  grazing  ground  thus  invaded  by  Bonelli  belonged  of 
tight  to  the  commune,  but  the  Vale  of  Pentica  was  rocky  and  inac- 

Epessible,  and   the  mayor  did    not    trouble    himself   to    interfere,  so 

|Bonelli  was  lefl  in  possession.  His  next  act  was  to  seduce  and  carry 
yS  to  the  mountains  three  sisters,  by  whom  he  had  no  less  than 
eighteen  children,  who  all  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  and  had  large 
(families  in  their  turn.  Thus,  in  course  of  time  he  became  the  head  of 
a  numerous  clan,  and  the  village  of  Bocfignano  is  practically  peopled 
with  his  descendants.    This  man,  Bonelli,  was  the  father  of  Antoine, 

iiow  dining  under  the  beech  trees.  The  name  of  Bellacoscia  (BdUs 
msBcs^  literally  '*  Fine  thighs  '*)  he  acquired  from  the  extraordinary 
.giltty  he  displayed  in  evading  pursuit  ;  and  the  name  has  stuck  to 
lis  two  eldest  sons,  the  bandits  Antoine  and  Jaques. 
Antoine  first  took  to  the  macchi  in  1848.  By  that  time  another 
mayor  had  arisen  ''  who  knew  not  Joseph,"  and,  as  an  honest  man. 
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diaapprovidg  of  all  irregularities,  he  attempted  to  recover  for  the 
commiine  the  la  ad  which  Bellacoscia  the  First  had  appropriated.  In 
addition  to  this  he  refused  to  provide  Antoine,  who  had  no  mind  ht 
military  eervioe,  with  a  false  certificate  statiiig  that  he  had  already  & 
brother  in  the  army.  Sach  acts  as  these  were  sufficient  to  constittill 
the  mayor  an  enemy  of  the  family.  Antoine  and  Martin  Bellaoosoii 
therefore  went  down  together  and  shot  him  in  his  own  grounds. 

In  Corsica,  when  a  man  has  committed  a  murder,  they  do  not  cull 
him  an  "assassin  " ;  ha  has  simply  been  "  unfortunate."  //  r^/  tmn^ 
f/i  maUieur.  It  so  happened  that  Antoine  was  in  love  when  this  his 
*'  misfortune  "  occurred,  and  though  obliged  to  take  to  the  tnacehi^  he 
saw  no  reason  why  this  should  interfere  with  his  marriage.  The 
lady's  relations^  however,  thought  otherwise,  and  emphatically  refused 
their  consent.  Antoine  announced  that  he  would  shoot  any  other 
man  who  dared  aspire  to  her  hand,  and  this  threat,  for  some  time^  kept 
suitors  in  abeyance  :  but  at  last  one  Marcangeli  was  found  to  dare  the 
deed  \  he  was  wedded  to  Jeanne  Casati  in  April,  1850,  and  in  the 
following  June,  Bellacoscia  killed  him,  and  at  once  proposed  for  the 
widow.  Then,  terror-struck,  the  Casatia  fled  the  country,  and  &s 
Jaques  had  aasiated  in  the  deed,  he  now  also  took  to  the  macthL  Two 
or  three  other  man  he  killed  from  time  to  time,  but  they  were 
gendarmes  sent  to  capture  him,  or  shepherds  who  had  betrayed  his 
whereaboutSj  and  ihcM  murders,  as  our  driver  afterwards  remarked, 
were  therefore  *'  perfectly  reasonable  I  For  the  rest  he  was  a  good 
fellow  {un  brave  homme)^  whom  everybody  liked/' 

While  this  story  was  being  told  the  banquet  was  going  on^  and  by 
this  time  the  bandit  was  standing  on  his  chair,  making  a  speech,  and 
drinking  to  the  health  of  the  ladies. 

This  was  the  exciting  incident  that  led  the  subsequent  conversation 
to  the  subject  of  bandibism  in  general,  and  the  Bellacoscias  in 
particular  ;  and  many  were  the  tales  told  of  their  daring  and 
dexterity.  Thus,  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  out  shooting  on  Montif 
d*Oro,  and  during  their  midday  repast,  one  of  them  looking  up, said: 
a  Why^  these  must  be  the  very  haunts  of  Bellacoscia ;  what  would  I 
not  give  to  see  him  !  '*  Like  a  distant  echo  a  voice  replied :  "  Bellocosoift 
you  will  never  see,  but  ....  harkz  vans  un  pen !  '*  {scatter  » 
little !)  The  gentlemen  all  rose  hastily,  a  bottle  was  standing  in 
their  midst,  a  shot  was  heard,  and  the  cork  flew  into  the  air !  The 
two  bandits,  however,  by  no  means  decline  to  receive  visitors  wb<> 
come  with  proper  introductions.  Among  other  illnstrious  giiest> 
they  have  entertained  Aj^ena  himself,  and  the  famous  noveli-'t 
Edmond  About.  According  to  Paul  Bourde,  one  of  them  wears  j 
watch  presented  by  a  Duchess  of  Saxe-CobuTg»  and  the  other 
gendarmes  with  a  gun  given  him  by  an  English  loid. 

Daring  the  many  conversations  that  followed  on  kindred  subjects 
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Jhief  Justice  Cadella  Baye  was  the  only  one  of  the  company  who 

^ated  the  matter  seriously,  or  seemed   to  regard  it  otherwise  than 

as  a  rather  excellent  joke.      **It   is  a  great   misfortune,"  said  he, 

**  that  these  bandits  have  public  opinion  on  their  side.      Bnt  you  mu5t 

istingtiiah  between  the  '  bandit  *  and  the  *  brigand/     The  terms  are 

often  need    indiscriminately  ;    but  there  is  a  very   wide   difference 

between  them.     With  the  brigand  it  is  a  question  of  money  ;  with 

e  bandit  it  is  one  of  revenge.      The  brigand  is  bent  on  phmder  ;  he 

>bs  his  victim  or  carries  him  off*  to  the  mountains,  not  from  ill  will, 

ut  simply  with    the   object  of   extorting  a    heavy  ransom.       The 

braican  would   scorn  to  work  on   these  lines.       He   kills  his  man 
use  he  hate^  him,  because  he  has  been  injured  by  him,  because 

e  is  the  enemy  of  his  clan.     And  then  he  takes  to  the   macchi  and 

ecomes  a  bandit — one,  that  is,  who  is  under  the  *  ban '  of  the 
law.'^ 

The  younger  Bellacoscia,  Jaques,  it  is  said,  has  a  spice  of  the 
**  brigand  '*  in  him  too.  He  has  made  himself  rich  at  the  expense  of 
his  neighbours,  and  is  hated  as  well  as  feared  ;  but  such  mercenary 
crime  is  extremely  rare  in  Corsica.  The  mere  fact  of  being  an 
'*  assassin  "  is  no  dishonour  at  all,  and  an  assassin  like  Antoine,  who 
has  contrived  during  forty  years  to  kill  all  his  enemies  and  yet  evade 
the  pursuit  of  jostice,  is  a  hero  to  be  respected  and  admired.  Thus, 
when  he  decided  to  give  himself  up,  the  first  thing  the  gendarmes 
did  was  to  fall  upon  his  neck  and  embrace  him  on  both  cheeks,  in 
token  of  amity.  His  journey  t-o  Bastia  was  a  sort  of  triumphal 
progress  •  he  was  welcomed  and  congratulated  on  all  sides,  and  there 
was  but  one  man  in  Bastia  who  did  not  rush  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  that  was  the  commandant  of  the  fortress. 

It  is  this  popularity  which  has  enabled  him  so  long  to  elude  all 
mpta  at  capture.     On  four  separate  occasions  have  both  Jaques 

id  Antoine   been   condemned   to  death  par  contmnace.     It   is  true 

tliat  of  late  the  authorities  have  tacitly  agreed  to  let  them  alone.      It 

me  somewhat   ridiculous   to  go  on    condemning    to  death    and 

prisonment  men  who  were  in  such  entire  enjoyment  of  both  life 

.nd  liberty.  But  for  many  years  the  gendarmes  were  constantly  on 
their  track,  and  every  sort  of  device  was  employed  to  take  them  or 
stonre  them  out.  With  this  idea  some  thirty  of  their  nearest  relations 
W6Pe  arrested  on  the  charge  of  complicity ;  it  was  known  that  they 
wer©  regularly  supplying  the  Bellacoscias  with  food.  But  it  was  no 
good ;  the  next-of-kin  took  up  the  pious  task,  the  brigands  fared 
sumptuously  every  day,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  there  was 

ihing  for  it  but  to  let  the  thirty  out  of  prison  again.     On  another 
ion  their  flocks  were  seized,  and  publicly  sold  by  auction.      A 

w  nights  later  the  brothers  descended  from  their  rocky  home  and 
qaietly  drove  all  the  animals  back  again.     The  imprudent  purchasers 
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were  not  so  foolish  as  to  go  to  the  Vale  of  Pentica  in  order  to 
reclaim  their  purchase  money. 

In  one  sense  the  bandit  governs  by  terror,  because  his  safety 
depends  upon  it.  However  popular  he  may  be,  he  takes  care  to 
make  it  known  that  anything  like  treachery  will  be  most  certainly 
avenged ;  and,  as  no  man  can  guard  himself  against  a  bullet,  this 
knowledge  makes  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  conviction,  even  though 
the  erimiiial  be  taken  red-handed  in  the  act.  During  the  elections  of 
1881,  there  were  sixty  people  assembled  in  the  public  place  of 
Palneca.  A  certain  man,  on  his  way  to  vote,  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  mairie.  Another  man,  armed  with  a  gun,  stood  on  some  steps 
just  opposite ;  both,  therefore,  in  full  view  of  the  crowd  below.  The 
man  with  the  gun  took  aim  and  deliberately  shot  the  other  through 
the  neck.  The  judge  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  single  deposi- 
tion. The  sixty  witnesses  had  no  mind  to  get  into  trouble  with 
either  the  assassin  or  his  family,  and  even  the  wounded  man  protested 
when  he  recovered  that  he  had  ''  no  idea  as  to  who  could  have  fired 
the  shot."  One  bullet  had  been  enough  for  him,  and  he  had  no  wish 
to  expose  himself  to  a  second !  The  prosecution  therefore  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

In  the  first  excitement  after  a  crime  has  been  committed,  many 
will  come  forward  to  testify,  "  They  heard  the  quarrel,  they  saw  thfr 
blow."  But  when  the  day  of  trial  arrives,  they  have  had  time  to 
reflect !  It  is  too  dangerous  ;  "  they  must  have  been  mistaken — 
they  can  remember  nothing !  "  A  case  occurred  only  last  November. 
A  crime  had  been  committed,  and  the  principal  witness  refused  to 
speak.  The  judge  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  him :  '^  We  know  that 
you  were  present,  and,  however  painful  it  may  be,  it  is  your  bounden 
duty  to  tell  us  what  took  place."  The  young  fellow  stood  silent  for 
a  moment ;  then  lifting  his  head,  he  said  :  ''  Well,  if  it  is  my  duty, 
I  will  do  it.  But  " — ^touching  himself  significantly  on  the  breast — 
"  I  know  tiiat  I  would  not  give  two  coppers  for  my  skin  !  "  (Je  ne 
douTierais  pas  deux  sous  pour  ma  peau.)  The  bandit  got  off  with  a  few 
months'  imprisonment,  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  faithful  witness 
was  dead. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  witnesses  will  not  speak,  the  juries  will 
not  convict.  "  Nay,  even  the  judges,"  said  M.  Cadella  Baye,  signi- 
cantly,  ^^  fatigue  themselves  in  order  to  find  out  extenuating  circum- 
stances." (fife  fatiguent  pour  trcmver  des  circonstances  extinuantes,) 
A  notorious  example  of  this  took  place  only  the  other  day.  Two 
families  had  quarrelled,  and  a  formal  defiance  had  been  exchanged. 
Prosper  Merim6e^  in  his  vivid  Corsican  novel,  **  Colomba,"  calls  the 
Vendetta  the  *'duel"  of  the  poor.  '*  Guard  thyself," — **I  am  on  guard !" 
Such  are  the  sacramental  words  exchanged  by  two  enemies  before 
they  are  at  liberty  to  lie  in   wait  for  each  other's  Ufe.     On  this 
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occasion  one  of  the  adversaries  was  by  no  means  an  expert  with  his 
cai*bine,  but  from  the  moment  the  enmity  was  declared,  he  might  be 
seen  day  after  day  practising  at  a  mark  set  up  against  an  oak  tree 
that  stood  near  the  public  road.  At  the  end  of  three  weeke,  when  he 
had,  in  his  own  estimation,  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  the  art  of 
mnrder,  he  lay  in  wait  for  his  enemy,  and  shot  him  as  he  passed 
beneath  the  very  oak  which  had  done  such  good  serrice  to  the 
assassin  during  his  preliminary  course  of  study.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  than  this  act ;  yet  the 
court  chose  to  consider  that  the  original  provocation  was  a  sufficiently 
extenuating  circumstance,  and  the  murderer  got  oft*  with  a  penalty  of 
only  four  or  five  years, 

'*  My  father  was  a  judge  at  Ajaccio/'  said  President  Levis,  *^  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  during  all  those  years  he  had  only  occasion 
four  times  to  pass  a  sentence  of  death." 

**  And  in  how  many  cases  was  it  de^>rretl  ? ''  demanded  Chief  Justice 
Cadella  Eaye. 

'*  Oh !  **  retnrned  the  President,  with  a  careless  laugh,  ''^  par 
rtit^taines  I  '*     (You  might  count  them  by  twenties  !) 

To  show  how  strongly  the  sympathies  of  the  people  are  with  the 
assassin,  the  following  case  may  be  cited,  A  short  while  ago  a 
murder  was  committed  in  the  course  of  a  drunken  brawl ;  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  authorities  had  got  %vind  of  the  affair.  **  Be  off* 
Save  thyself!  The  gendarmes  are  coining!  '^  the  excited  bystanders-: 
cried.  But  the  murderer  was  too  tipsy  to  realise  the  situation  aud 
obstinately  declined  to  move;  so  the  company  fell  upon  hira  and 
pushed  him  out,  and  as  he  still  lingered,  they  actually  beat  him 
with  their  sticks  to  make  him  sheer  ofiT  before  the  gendarmes  could 
arrive. 

According  to  Coraican  ijotions,  it  would  be  a  cowardly  act  to  refuse 
shelter,  bread  or  powder  to  a  bandit.  For,  after  all,  what  is  the 
bandit  in  his  eyes  ?  Simply  a  man  who  has  been  irrongvd,  and  who, 
having  failed  to  obtain  justice,  has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  With  his  profound  mistrust  In  the  administration  of  the  law, 
every  Corsican  feels  that  one  day,  sooner  or  later,  he  may  find  him- 
self in  the  same  position. 

**  Among  the  peasant  class/'  I  said,  **  that  is  perhaps  intelligible; 
but  how  is  it  that  an  educated  man,  holding  a  high  position,  like 
M,  Arena,  should  condescend  to  receive  and  dine  with  an  assassin 
like  this  Bellacoscia  ?  " 

Ah  !     There  comes  in  the  question  of  politics,  and  the  spirit  ol 
clan '  which  plays  so  serious  a  part  in  all  our  public  institutions/' 

These  bandits  are.  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  political  agents.  The 
1  elections  for  the  Council  General  are  at  this  moment  going  on,  and 
^LArena^s  brother  is   a   candidate   for    the    commune   of  Boccognano 
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peopled  almost  entirely  by  Bdllacoscia*s  numerous  relationB 
chief  of  the  clan,  he  can  dispose  of  nearly  every  vote  in  Boccagnai 
and  the  seat  is  practically  his,  to  give  to  whom  he  pleases.  On  this 
<»ccafiion  he  has  been  good  enough  to  nominate  Arena's  brother^  and, 
having  seen  him  safely  elected,  he  naturally  comes  now  to  Arena  to 
fiolicit  a  free  pardon  for  himself  in  return. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  a  bandit  interfering  with 
tKe  elections.  There  is  a  certain  ex-mayor  at  Ajaccio,  dismissed  for 
fraudulent  transactions,  who  is  nevertheless  a  po^er  much  to  be  deferred 
to.  He  can  not  only  dispose  of  one  huodred  votes,  bnt  hr  ^^^f^  "A«r) 
two  hamHtH  in  his  family,  a  brother-in-law  and  a  son. 

The  Corsican  loves  not  work,  neither  is  he  greedy  for  gold ;  bat 
he  is  ambitious,  an  eager  politlciaQ,  keenly  desirous  of  place  and 
power,  of  anything,  in  short,  that  may  set  him  above  his  fellow -men. 
The  word  **  politician,"  however,  must  be  understood  in  a  local  sense. 
The  questions  that  agitate  the  Continent  have  small  concern  for  him ; 
his  politics  begin  and  end  with  the  triumph  or  aggrandiBenient  of  his 
clan.  The  chief  of  a  clan  has  no  sinecure !  He  is  expected  on  all 
occasions  to  exert  himself  for  the  interests  of  his  clients.  If  aa 
adherent  wishes  for  a  post,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  to  obtain  it  for 
him  ;  if  he  has  incurred  some  fine  or  penalty,  the  chief  must  use  his 
influence  to  get  it  remitted.  His  clients  in  return  (as  to  public 
matters)  will  obey  his  lead  implicitly.  He  may  be  a  Republican  to- 
day, he  may  turn  ^Monarchist  to-morrow,  but  it  will  make  no  difierence 
in  their  allegiance,  nor  will  he  lose  a  single  follower  thereby  ;  it 
an  understood  thing  that  what  he  has  done,  he  has  done  for  the 
of  the  clan,  aod  as  in  former  times  they  would  have  followed  him 
the  battle,  so  they  will  follow  him  to  the  ballot  box  to-day. 

This  spirit  of  *^  clan  **  first  took  its  rise  during  centuries  of  aboi 
able  miagovernment.  Under  the  infamous  rule  of  the  Genoeec, 
justice  was  not  ad  ministered,  it  was  sold.  For  an  isolated  individual, 
there  was  no  security  either  for  life  or  property  ;  ho  had  no  chance  ia 
the  battle  of  life  save  by  allyiog  himself  to  some  powerful  family 
that  could  make  his  interests  respected.  The  more  numerous  the 
clan,  the  more  its  influence  would  be  felt ;  therefore  the  Corsicnn 
glories  in  the  number  of  hii  cousins,  as  he  would  in  the  strength  of 
his  right  arm. 

Nor  has  a  century  of  French  rule  don©  much  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. If  justice  is  no  longer  sold,  it  is  at  least  affected  in  every 
department  by  this  all -pervading  spirit.  The  mayors,  magistrates, 
assessors^ — nay,  even  tlie  native  judges  themselves — are  so  imbued  with 
it,  that  it  has  engendered  in  them  a  sort  of  **  ftilse  conscience,**  and 
the  ordinary  rules  of  light  aud  wrong  are  merged  in  the  ono  panf 
mount  duty  of  upholding  the  interests  of  the  clan.  This  was  sboirs 
during  the    construction   of    the   railway    by   the   curiously  ^mjjwg 
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Rluations  of  the  land  through  which  it  was  to  pass.  The  clan  of 
Casablanca  was  then  in  power.  The  jury  were  selected  by  a  Council 
General,  presided  o^er  by  a  Casabianca.  The  father  of  this  Casa- 
blanca was  their  foreman,  and  they  were  assisted  in  their  deliberations 
by  a  third  Casabianca,  who  had  been  appointed  solicitor  to  the  com- 
pany. Needless  to  say  that  the  verdict  of  sach  a  jary  was  given  in 
accordance  with  the  '*  conscience  of  the  clan,'*  that  degenerate  conscience 
which  pronounces  everything  legitimate  that  can  tend  to  the  profit  of 
one's  friends.  Thus  a  certain  piece  of  land  was  valued  at  2000 
francs;  it  belonged  to  an  enemy,  and  the  price  was  reasonable 
enough ;  but  the  adjoining  plot  of  land  belonged  to  a  friend,  and 
tlioagh   it   was   all    but  similar   in   quality  as    in    extent,  the  jury 

Kdjndged  the  proprietress  no  less  than  13,000  franca  ! 
The  spirit  of  clanship  permeates  the  Cor4can  s  daily  life.  In 
very  village  there  are  two  clans,  the  good  and  the  bad,  mutually 
etesting  each  other,  always  on  the  watch  to  take  each  other  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  good  clan  is  the  one  in  power,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  which  is  most  numerous ;  but  in  most  cases  the  numbers  are  so 
nearly  balanced  that  three  or  four  deaths  oa  one  side,  or  the  return 
of  half  a  dozen  absentees  on  the  other,  might  be  suflicient  to  turn  the 
scale.     Then  at  the   next   ensuiog   election   the   position   would   be 

Ire  versed,  and  the  bad  clan  would  become  the  good. 
These    elections   are  a  constant  source  of  excitement.     There  are 
(the  elections  for  the  Council  General  (or  local   Parliament)  sittiog  at 
b&jaccio,  and  there  is  the  election  for  the  four  Deputies  representative 
pf  Corsica  at  Paris,  and  there  ai-e  also  the  municipal  elections.     !More- 
pver,   the  electoral  lists  are   revised   every  year    in   the  month  of 
January)  and  at  these  times  great  is  the  agitation  in  every  village, 
and  endless  are   the  tricks   resorted  to  by  the  rival   candidates  for 
place  and  power, 
^m      For  instance,  tlie   mayor   will  forgd,  for  two   or   three   years,  to 
^Pregister  the  birth  of  his  enemy *8  son.      Then  when  that  son,  arrived 
at  manhood,  presents  himself  to  be  inscribed  on  the  electoral  lists, 
there  will  be  a  dispute  as  to  his  age,  which,  by  a  little  ingenuity, 
I      may  be  prolonged  till  all  chance  of  exercising  his  privilege  for  that 
^■year  will  be  over.      On  the  other  hand,  if  the  election  is  a  close  one, 
^^t  is  easy,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  register,  to  antedate  the  birth 
^^of  liny  well-grown  youth  belonging  to  the  friendly  clan,  so  as  to  give 
^■bim  the  privilege  of  citizenship  before  his  time. 

^M     It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Council  General ;  an 
excellent  thing  for  a  clan  to  have  tijnffe  de  paix  among  its  mem* 
But   the  post  of  all   others  to  be  desired  is  that  of  mayor. 
Sach  mayor  is  a  sort  of  little  king  in  his  own  domain,  and  the  pos- 
lion  of  **  the  seal  *'  enables  him  to  give  an  official  sanction  to  all 
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kinds  of  irregularities.     Thus,  if  it  be  inconvenient  to  a  friend  to 
pay  his  taxes,  the  mayor  will  provide  him  with  a  certificate  of  indi- 
gence.    It  would  be  useless  for  one  of  the  opposite  clan  to  appeal  for  . 
a  similar  indulgence.     However   poor,  it  would  most   certainly  b& 
decided  that  he  was  very  well  able  to  ''pay  up." 

A  certain  man  had  got  into  money  difficulties,  and  applied  for  help 
to  the  Committee  for  Charitable  Assistance  at  Ajaccio.  He  produced 
official  papers  testifying  that  he  was  left  with  a  daughter  "newly 
bom."  His  only  daughter  happened  to  be  just  thirty-five  years  of 
age ;  but  then  he  was  a  friend  of  the  mayor's  !  Occasionally  these 
frauds  are  found  out,  as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  youth  who  desired 
altogether  to  escape  the  prescribed  term  of  military  service,  and  was 
promptly  furnished  with  a  false  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
**  the  eldest  son  of  a  widow."  The  Gendarmerie  had  their  suspicions. 
— possibly  they  may  have  been  put  up  to  it  by  one  of  the  rival  clan. 
Anyhow,  they  took  occasion  to  call,  and  found  the  "  orphan ''  sitting 
at  dinner  with  his  father  and  mother  and  a  brother  several  years  older 
than  himself.  This  was  unfortunate,  of  course,  but  matters  are  not 
usually  looked  into  so  closely  :  the  Corsican  naturally  Icves  intrigue, 
and  has  always  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  an  excitement  all  this  plotting 
and  counter-plotting  adr]a  to  the  village  life,  and  what  a  daily  interest 
it  is  for  the  village  politicians  of  either  side  to  meet  and  discuss  their 
affairs.  There  is  always  something  new  to  talk  over,  some  new  griev- 
ance over  which  to  grumble,  or  triumph  wherein  to  rejoice;  some- 
fresh  humiliation  to  be  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  or  some  intrigue  to  be 
set  afoot  whereby  to  gain  a  vote,  or  lure  over  a  discontented  adherent 
from  the  other  side. 

During  a  ten  days'  driving  tour  we  passed  through  many  Corsican 
villages,  and  often  had  occasion  to  notice  this  sort  of  out-door 
meetings ;  the  first  group,  perhaps,  beneath  the  spreading  chestnuts, 
at  the  entering  in  of  the  village  street ;  the  second  where  the  road 
widened  in  front  of  the  imiirk  or  the  church.  Lounging  on  the  wall, 
enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  no  doubt,  but  neither  asleep  nor 
dozing,  like  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni ;  making  way  for  the  carriage^ 
but  generally  with  the  air  of  having  been  interrupted  in  some  impor- 
tant and  interesting  conversation. 

The  men  of  either  party  will  live  in  the  same  village  for  years,  and 
never  speak ;  nor  will  they  take  any  notice  of  each  other,  save  t<y 
exchange  a  mutual  scowl  as  they  pass.  Sometimes  even  the  hostile 
factions  will  not  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  street.  In  "  Colomba,'"' 
Prosper  Merim6e  relates  how  one  clan  appropriated  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  public  square,  while  their  opponents  never  crossed  it 
except  by  the  west  and  south  ;  and  he  describes  the  commotion 
aroused   in   every  breast  when  the  hero  returns  after  some   years' 
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fence,  and,  totally  oblivious  of  the  local  etiquette,  is  seen  uneon- 
ciously  walking  upon  his  enemy's  side  of  the  way.  Heads  are  thru&t 
ftut  of  every  window,  the  gossips  ran.  together^ — •*  What  can  thi& 
Dirtent  mean  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  shameful  reconciliation  after  all 
tieso  years  ?  Or  rather,  oh,  glorious  thought !  is  it  not  a  studied 
isult?  ,  .  ,  .  a  challei^ge  thrown  out  the  very  day,  nay,  almost  the 
irery  hour  of  our  chiefs  return,  showing  that  our  ancient  wrongs  are 
aot  forgotten,  but  that  the  Vendetta  is  to  be  pursued  as  keenly  as  it 
|waa  in  his  father*s  time  ?"*...  Such  a  trifle  as  this  may  lead  to  & 
rhole  series  of  assassinations.  Where  the  minds  of  men  are  kept  in 
constant  state  of  irritation,  it  needs  but  a  spark  to  kindle  the  ever- 
imoaldering  embers  of  hatred  into  flame.  A  dog  shot  in  a  vineyard 
vtis  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  between  the  rival  families  of  Tafani 
f  and  Rochini,  which  caused  the  death  of  no  less  than  eleven  victims ; 
but  behind  the  petty  incident  cited,  in  the  act  of  accusation,  as  the 
*'  motive  "  of  the  crime,  there  was  the  concentrated  essence  of  years  of 
accumulated  rage.  Bonrde  says  that  in  some  of  the  villages  in  Corsica 
he  had  seen  men  who,  by  the  incessant  persecution  of  their  enemies, 
were   wrought   up   to    such  a  state  of   excitement  that   they  were^ 

I  positively  fearful  to  look  upon.      He  adds  that  he  has  read  several 
recent  works  '*  On  the  criminality  of  Corsica/'  but  that  they  have  all 
the  same  fault.      They  none  of  them  set  forth  clearly  whij  it  is  that 
Ihere  are  so  many  crimes. 
The  reason  is  threefold  : 
First,  the  mal-adniinistration  of  justice. 

Second,    the    s]*irit  of  clanship,  which  it  engendered,  and  which 
now  fosters  that  injustice  in  its  tnnip 

Third,  the  laxity   in  enforcing  the  licensing  laws  with  regard  to^ 

the  carriage  of  arms. 

^k     In  many  parts  of  the  island  every  fourth  man  we  saw  carried  a 

^kun.      The    pig-driver  followed   his   pigs  with   a  carabine   over  his 

^■ihonlder  ;  the  pcrisant,  eating  his  dinner  by  the  roadside,  carved  his 

Hbread  and  cheese  with  a  knife  that  was  practically  a  dagger.     Our 

^brasty  driver,  apparently  the  most  peaceable  of  men,  caught  sight  of 

^n  wood-pigeon  when  we  were  passing  through  the  forest  of  Aitone ; 

h©  turned  to  snatch   up  his  greatcoat,  and  pulled  from  the  pocket 

thereof  a  pistol,  ready  loaded.       Given,  an  excitable  people,  a  quarrel 

always  ready  to  break  forth,  and  a  weapon  always  at  hand,  and  the 

reaulfc  of  the  equation  may  be  reckoned  upon  with  tolerable  certainty. 

»M.  Cadella  Baye  was  appointed  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  in  the 
utumn  of  181U.  He  told  us  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  first 
rrival  in  Corsica  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  street,  and  put  his  head 
out  ttf  the  window.  Two  men  were  having  a  violent  altercation,  and 
after  the  mutual  abuse  had  gone  on  for  a  certain  time,  one  of  the  two 
whipped  out  his  knife  and  stabbed  the  other,  •*  there,   in  tlie  public 
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street  of  Bastia,  by  daylight,  under  my  very  eyes.**  "  And  what 
happened  ?  "  "  Oh,  notiiing  !  nobody  took  any  notice ;  the  wound 
was  not  fatal,  but  it  might  have  been/'  ^'  Bat  how  is  it  these  things 
do  not  get  into  the  newspapers?''  "  Well,'*  replied  a  journalist  of 
Ajaccio  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed,  ^'  partly  from  a  sort  of 
local  patriotism ;  we  do  not  desire  to  expose  our  wounds  to  the  hoetUe 
criticism  of  strangers.  Again,  we  not  unfrequently  receive  a  letter 
on  these  occasions  couched  somewhat  in  the  following  terras  :  *  Sir,  you 
have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  our  family. 
We  hope  that  you  will  not  add  to  our  annoyance  by  publishing  the 
details  of  the  affair.'  We  understand,  of  course,  what  that  means, 
and  as  we  wish  to  lead  a  quiet  life,  we  generally  take  the  hint ! '' 

A  notable  instance  actually  occarred  during  our  stay  in  Corsica. 
The  elections  for  the  Council-General  were  going  on  all  over  the 
island.  The  canton  of  Soccia  comprises  several  villages,  amongst  others 
Guagno,  noted  for  its  famous  mineral  springs,  and  also  for  the  turbu- 
lence of  its  people.  The  elections  took  place  in  each  village,  and  on 
the  morrow  the  presidents  of  the  several  bureaux  were  to  meet  at 
Soccia,  for  the  formal  declaration  of  the  poll.  In  consequence  of 
certain  disorders  that  had  already  occurred,  the  mayor  of  Soccia 
issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guagno 
were  to  enter  the  village  that  day.  The  inhabitants  of  Guagno  chose 
to  ignore  this  order,  and  sixty  of  them,  all  armed,  and  all  angry  that 
their  candidate  had  been  defeated,  marched  upon  Soccia,  headed  by 
their  mayor.  Two  gendarmes  (not  armed)  had  been  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  and  warned  the  advancing  troop  that  they 
were  to  come  no  farther.  The  mayor  of  Guagno  cried,  "Fire!'* 
There  was  a  general  volley  from  his  followers,  and  the  two  gendarmes 
fell  dead.  "  They  both  bore  excellent  characters ;  one  of  them  had 
been  twenty-foar  years  in  the  service,  had  been  proposed  for  the 
military  medal,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children." 

Such  was  the  first  account  in  the  daily  paper  of  Bastia.  It  occupied 
about  seven  inches  of  one  column.  The  next  Aaj  the  editor  had  had 
time  to  reflect  (or  he,  too,  may  possibly  have  had  a  significant  warning), 
for  in  an  article  three  inches  long,  the  account  was  somewhat  qualified, 
and  there  was  this  important  emendation :  *^  It  seems  we  were  not 
correct  in  stating  that  it  was  the  mayor  of  Guagno  who  gave  the 
order  to  fire  upon  the  gendarmes.''  The  third  day  there  were  just 
two  lines:  ''In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Soccia,  it 
is  probable  that  the  mayor  of  Guagno  will  send  in  his  resignation." 
That  was  all !  I  took  in  the  newspaper  regularly  for  a  week,  for  I 
was  curious  to  see  how  the  affair  would  end  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
more ;  apparently  no  inquiry,  no  prosecution  of  the  offenders. 

Those  amongst  them  who    felt    most    guilty  would   probably  at 
once  take  to  the  macchi  and  thus  help  to    swell    the  already  too 
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numerous  ranks  of  the  banditti;  indeed,  the  pnifession  is  held  in 
such  high  esteem,  that  many  a  man  will  join  those  ranks  for  a 
cause  far  short  of  murder.  An  instance  occurred  the  other  day.  A 
prisoner,  h^ndcufied,  was  being  taken  by  rail  to  Ajaccio.  In  passing 
through  one  of  the  tunnels,  he  managed  to  escape  out  of  the  window 
inseen  by  the  gendarmes  who  accompanied  him.  He  had  committed 
>Die  trifling  offence,  for  which  he  would  get  but  a  month's  im- 
prisonment at  most,  but  he  preferred  to  take  to  the  macchi  rather 
than  submit  to  even  this  trifling  penalty. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  bandit*s  life  is  altogether  one  of 
hardship.  He  must  be  always  on  the  alert^  it  is  true,  and  at  times, 
when  the  pursuit  is  hot,  he  must  rough  it  in  forest  and  cave,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  will  be  in  shelter,  an  honoured  guest  beneath  the 

tof  of  some  friend  or  relative  who  will  not  only  give  him  warning  at 
o  approach  of  danger,  but  will  often  volunteer  to  accompany  him  ; 
d  so  strong  is  the  spirit  of  clan,  that  these  **  protectors "  will 
actually  lay  down  their  lives  for  his  sake.  In  1887,  a  bandit  thus 
escorted  was  attacked  by  gendarmes.  The  bandit  escaped,  but  in  the 
fierce  conflict  which  ensued,  his  four  "  protectors"  were  slain. 

Nor  is  he  cut  oft'  from  the  interests  of  life,  or  the  society  of  his 
fellow-men.  for  his  services  are  in  constant  requisition.  **  He  has  a 
bandit  in  his  service  *'  is,  in  fact,  a  familiar  Corsican  expression.     In 

Ktber  words,  you  feed,  pay,  and  protect  the  bandit,  and  he  puts  his 
nn  at  your  disposal.  You  have  a  bad  debt,  he  will  collect  it  for 
on  ;  his  arguments  are  iiTesistible  !  You  are  pursued  by  a  creditor, 
the  bandit  will  make  him  give  you  time.  If  your  land  is  devastated 
by  shepherds,  the  bandit  will  drive  them  away;  if  yon  are  a  shepherd, 
and  a  proprietor  disputes  your  right  of  pasturage,  the  bandit  will  make 
him  hear  reason.  In  short,  the  bandit  is  a  sort  of  deus  ex  machi7id 
standing  in  the  place  of  the  law,  which  is  powerless,  and  of  that  justice 
which  is  no  justice  at  all. 

II  His  love  of  power  and  intrigue  will  sometimes  lead  him  to  interfere 
Bven  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  his  neighbours.  M,  Levis  relates 
this  curious  story,  which  came  under  his  ofiScial  notice.  A  famous 
bandit  called  Vuzzoni,  took  a  great  fancy  to  a  young  gentleman  of 
good  family,  but  poor.  *'  What  yon  want,  my  friend,"  said  the 
bandit  to  him  one  day,  '^  is  a  rich  wife.  Now  I  have  a  young  lady 
in  my  eye,  an  heiress,  only  sixteen*  You  shall  marry  her"  The 
young  gentleman  was  surprised,  but  not  altogether  unwilling.  '*  How 
know  you  the  lady  would  consent  ?  *'  he  asked,  *^  and  would  her 
father  agree  to  such  a  proposal  ?  '*  **  Why  not  ?  "  said  Vuzzoni, 
coolly  ;  *'  you  have  rank^  she  has  wealth — what  could  be  more  suit- 
able ?  Only  leave  it  to  me.**  A  '^^Vi^  days  later,  he  came  back,  saying, 
Well  J  I  have  arranged  a  shooting-party,  where  you  can  make  the 
Citing  lady*8  acquaintance.      Tut  on  your  best  clothes,  and  make 
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yourself  smart,  so  as  to  appear  to  advantage  in  her  eyes."  The  party 
came  off,  the  introduction  was  effected,  and  the  marriage  proposal  was 
broached. 

Neither  the  lady  nor  her  father  offered  any  objection  ;  indeed,  it 
might  have  been  scarcely  safe  so  to  do;  but  the  father  mildly 
observed  that  he  thought  the  young  people  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  better  acquainted  before  the  matter  was  finally 
settled,  and  as  this  seemed  reasonable  enough,  a  second  meeting  was 
arranged.  Then  the  father,  driven  to  desperation,  and  having  no 
other  means  of  evading  the  unwelcome  proposal,  went  and  gave  secret 
information  to  the  police  as  to  the  place  and  hour  of  the  rendezvous. 
The  notice  was  so  short  there  was  no  time  to  send  for  reinforcements ; 
there  were  only  six  men  available,  and  it  was  known  that  the  bandit's 
party  consisted  of  eight  or  ten. 

Fortune,  however,  favoured  the  right.  Vuzzoni  and  his  men  were 
at  dinner  in  the  house  of  some  peasant  protector,  and  his  dogs,  usually 
so  keen  to  scent  a  gendarme,  had  apparently  been  dining  too,  for  they 
failed  to  give  the  alarm  till  the  house  was  practically  surrounded. 
Vuzzoni  started  up,  crying,  "  We  are  trapped !  "  Fire-arms  were 
snatched  up,  and  the  battle  began ;  those  without  trying  to  break  in, 
and  those  within  shooting  through  the  windows  at  their  assailants, 
who  were  partly  sheltered  by  a  projecting  balcony  which  covered  their 
operations. 

'^  We  must  end  this,"  cried  one  of  the  gendarmes  to  his  comrade  ; 
"he  shall  not  escape  us  this  time!  Do  thou  stand  here,  I  will 
attempt  to  scale  the  balcony,  and  while  Vuzzoni  is  occupied  with  me, 
do  thou  take  good  aim,  and  let  thy  bullet  be  mortal ! "  The  attempt 
was  made,  and  the  brave  fellow  received  the  bandit's  charge  in  his 
breast,  but  at  the  same  moment  his  comrade  fired,  and  Vuzzoni  fell 
back  dead.  The  rest  of  the  party  surrendered  when  they  saw  their 
leader  fall.  But  when  the  captors  entered  the  house  they  found  there 
also  the  intended  bridegroom,  who  looked  exceedingly  foolish  in  the 
smart  attire  he  had  put  on  to  captivate  the  lady. 

When  interrogated  before  the  magistrate  as  to  what  he  was  doing 
there,  he  murmured  something  about  "  a  shooting- party."  "  A 
shooting-party  ?  "  said  the  magistrate,  "  What !  in  these  magnificerU 
clothes  !  "  But  the  gentleman  was  too  much  ashamed  of  himself  to 
give  any  other  explanation,  so  he  was  sent  to  prison  with  the  rest, 
and  it  was  only  some  months  later  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
leaked  out. 

Two  other  good  stories  told  by  President  Levis  I  am  tempted  to 
give  before  concluding  this  article.  Two  brothers,  Cucchi  by  name, 
villains  of  the  deepest  dye,  found  the  neighbourhood  of  Ajaccio  too 
hot  to  hold  them,  and  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  Sartene.  They  found 
a  small  boat  upon  the  beach,  and  desired  the  owner  to  put  out  to  sea. 


'*  Imposaible/'  said  the  man, '"  the  boat  is  too  Bmall  for  such  a  vayage, 
and  would  certainly  foander/'  ^*  Do  as  you  are  bid,"  said  the  CucchJ, 
covering  him  with  their  guns.  Under  these  circumstances  the  boat- 
men had  no  alternative;  so  her  got  in,  an<l  they  pushed  out  to  sea. 
But  the  waves  were  high,  and  by  a  little  dexterous  management,  he 
<X)atrived  to  make  his  boat  rock  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  bandits 
became  violently  sick.  '*  You  see  I  was  right/'  he  coolly  remarked^ 
when  his  passengers  seemed  sufficiently  reduced,  **  you  will  certainly 
be  drowned  if  we  go  on  thus.  You  had  much  better  let  me  pat  you 
ashore,  and  go  back  for  a  stronger  and  better  boat**  '*  So  be  It !  '* 
gasped  the  bandits,  *  *  Oh,  anything  is  better  than  ih  is  !  *  They 
were  put  on  shore,  and  in  due  time  the  boatman  returned  with  a 
larger  boat,  but  at  the  bottom  uf  it  lay  four  gendarmes  disguised  as 
I  smlors^  and  the  brothers  Cucchi  were  taken  before  they  had  time  to 
discover  the  trick. 

The    second   story    was    of   a  notorious  bandit  of  the    name   of 

Bastanasi.       He   was  a    man   of  considerable    erudition^    had    been 

educated   at   Pisa,  knew   Latin,  and  had   belonged    to   the   medical 

profession.     On  one  occasion  he  also  was  going  to  Sartene  on  a  vessel 

I       which  stopped  at  Ajaccio.      Knowing  that  the  gendarmes  were  after 

'      liim,  he  did  not  attempt  to  land,  but  as  he  had  a  fine  voice  and  could 

also  play  the   guitar^  to  beguile  the  time  of  waiting  he  got  out  his 

instrument  and  began  to  sing  and  play. 

I  A  fisherman  in  the  port  recognised  the  voice,  and  likewiiie  remem- 

L      bered  the  song.     He  went  and  infoz'med  the  authorities  ;  and  it  was 

^Brthas  through  his  love  of  music  that  Bastanasi  was  arrested.      *'  I  saw 

^Bliim  land/'  sud  M.  Levis.      *'  The  handcuffs  were  on  his  wrists,  and 

^■jthe  guitar  was  slung  round  his  neck.'' 

^H  During  the  Third  Empire,  a  great  effort  was  made  by  the  French 
^BOovernment  to  put  down  banditism  in  Corsica.  Large  sums  of  secret 
^Beervice  money  were  spent  in  rewards  for  the  betrayal  or  capture  of 
^vbandits,  the  laws  against  carrying  arms  without  licence  were  strictly 
^  enforced,  and  at  the  elections — a  time  always  fruitful  of  bloodshed ^ — it 
was  intimated  so  clearly  to  the  authorities  which  candidate  was  to  be 
chosen,  that  there  was  very  little  scope  left  for  the  rivalry  of  the  clans 
to  display  itself.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  II L, 
Bourde  says  there  were  but  twenty  bandits  left  in  Corsica,  There  are 
now,  under  the  rule  of  the  Republic,  nearly  six  hundred. 

The  traveller,  indeed,  need  have  little  fear  ;  the  Corsican  is  not 
mercenary,  and  he  prides  himself  on  his  hospitality.  Many  a  little 
service  we  received,  and,  at  first,  endeavoured  to  pay  for,  but  the 
unwilling  hand  and  look  of  displeasure  made  it  so  plain  that  to  offer 
money  in  Corsica  was  not  considered  "  good  form,"  that  we  soon  gave 
up  the  practice,  while  a  few  extra  words  of  gratitude  would  cause  the 
face  of  the  recipient  to  light  up  with  pleasure  and  an  agreeable  sense 
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of  patronage.  The  bandit  partakes  in  the  characteristics  of  his  race, 
and  is  therefore,  as  a  role,  not  dangerous  save  to  those  with  whom  he 
is  at  war ;  but  though  the  stranger  may  practically  wander  with 
impunity  throughout  the  length  and  Vreadth  of  the  land,  the  natives 
enjoy  no  such  security.  The  Vendetta  lives  on  from  father  to  son, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  Corsican,.howeyer  peaceably  disposed,  who  is  not 
conscious  of  having  at  least  half  a  dozen  enemies,  hereditary  if  not 
personal,  of  whose  malice  he  lives  in  constant  fear,  and  to  whose 
vengeance  he  may  any  day  fall  a  victim.  The  law  cannot  protect 
him,  for  the  assassin  is  almost  certain  of  impuniQr ;  he  has  but  to 
become  a  bandit,  and  is  thenceforward  sheltered  and  supported  by  the 
whole  of  his  clan. 

And  though  the  bandit  of  Corsica  has  not,  at  present,  the  merce- 
nary taint  which  is  so  inconveniently  characteristic  of  the  brigand  of 
other  lands,  it  cannot  be  but  that  so  large  a  body  of  men,  canying 
arms,  ruling  the  elections,  terrorising  the  natives,  and  living  in  utter 
defiance  of  the  law,  must  sooner  or  later  prove  a  very  serious  danger 
to  the  State. 

Caroline  Holland. 
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THE  problems  raised  daring  recent  years  by  the  Land  Qaestion 
are  numerous  and  increasing,  but  they  are  scarcely  more 
nnmerons,  or  more  rapid  of  growth,  than  the  solutions  of  them  pro- 
pounded by  legislators :  indeed,  it  is  now  rather  hard  to  say  whether 
these  land  difficulties  themselves  or  the  many  laws  and  projects  intended 
to  remove  them  are  the  most  bewildering.  These  projects  of  land 
reform  have  some  characteristics  in  common.  They  have  all  been 
ushered  in  with  every  show  of  good  intention,  they  are  all  more  or  less 
remotely  based  on  experience,  and,  above  all,  they  are  all  alike  innocent 
of  any  reference  to  a  consistent  land  system  :  while  they  bear  unequi- 
vocal testimony  to  the  zeal  of  both  the  country  and  of  Parliament, 
and  prove  that  agitation  hai  done  its  work.  But  if  popular  zeal  is 
not  to  express  itaelf  in  misdirected  legislation  it  seems  necessary 
ikat  some  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  the  principles  on  which 
the  land  system  is  to  be  re-constructed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are 
already  far  on  our  way  towards  a  new  land  system,  but  our  procedure 
has  been  so  empirical  and  our  legislative  remedies  so  haphazard  and 
fragmentary  in  character  that  it  would  puzzle  most  of  us  to  explain 
^m  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  what  the  new  system  is  to  be. 

It  is  evident  that  the  multiplication  of  laws  will  not  of  itself  lead 
to  any  kind  of  system,  and  that  it  is  imperative  to  inquire  into  the 
effect  of  the  principles  adopted  in  the  Bills  that  have  been  favoured 
by  Parliament.  In  no  other  way  can  we  determine  what  changes 
are  adequate  to  effect  the  necessary  reform  without  unnecessary 
disturbance.  And  now  that  so  many  inroads  have  been  made  into  the 
old  land  system  of  the  kingdom  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a 
general  desire  to  ascertain  what  part  of  it,  if  any,  is  to  be  left  stand* 
ing  and  what  is  to  replace  the  remainder. 

VOL.  LZIV.  2  L 
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The  old   system,  which  lasted  practically  intact  till  about  twelve 
years  ago,  was  simple   enough   as   regards  the   relation  between  the 
owners  of  land  and  the   rest  of  the  community.     Subject  to  such 
restrictions    as    those    of   entail    and  settlement,    the  owner    had 
absolute  power.     But  this  system,  although  simple,  was   not   satis- 
factory, and   the  reform  of  the  land   laws  took  a  prominent  place 
in    practical    politics    before    the    Liberal     Grovernment    came    into 
office  in  1880.     What  surprises  us   now  is  that  the  reform  of  the 
land    laws    should    have    been  so   little  agitated  until  so  recently, 
and  that  the  right  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land  to  do  as  he  would 
with  his  own  could  have  remained    so    long    unquestioned.       The 
landlords,  throughout  our  islands,  made  their  own  terms  with  all  who 
came    upon    their    lands.     They  were    besides    protected    in  many 
instances  by  entail  or  settlement  against  the  creditor  or  buyer — nor 
have  they  even  yet  altogether  lost  this  protection.     Thus  there  came 
to  be  an  exclusive  interest  owning  large  estates  on  which  large  farma 
became  the  prevailing  subdivision.     Consolidation  of  holdings   was 
encouraged   by   the  land  system,    although    it    was    mainly  due  to 
the  attraction  of  the  high  wages  which  drew  people  into  the  centres 
of  manufacturing  industry,   to   the  growing  wants   of  the  working 
classes,  or  to  the  fall  in  the  relative  value  of  agricultural  produce. 
The  process  resulted  in  a  diminished  country  population.     It  increased 
the  proportion  of  farm  servants  who,  while  tilling  the  soil,  held  none 
of  it  themselves   and  whose  wages   were  sometimes  remarkable  as 
showing  upon   how  little  a  man  can  subsist.     High  farming  came 
in,   leaving  the  tenant  still  more  completely  in  the  hands  of  his 
landlord.     The  towns  grew  with  the  manufacturing  industries,  and 
with  their    growth   came  a  prodigious   rise  in   ground  values  and 
increased  burdens  upon  the  occupiers  of  town  holdings. 

The  land  troubles  came  first  to  a  head  in  Ireland  •  they  were  more 
acute  there  than  elsewhere,  and  were  besides  complicated  by  other 
social  troubles.  Nevertheless  a  good  deal  was  done  for  tenant 
farmers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  between  1880  and  1885, 
when  public  sympathy  was  extended  to  the  labourers,  along  with 
the  franchise.  During  the  reforming  period  Liberals  and  Con* 
servatives  shared  office  about  equally,  and  the  change  of  policy 
of  both  political  parties  has  been  as  complete  as  it  was  sudden.  For 
while  the  Liberals  have  sought  to  regulate  the  relations  of  owner 
and  occupier  it  was  the  Conservative  Government  which  passed  the 
Land  Purchase  Acts  and  initiated  the  communal  control  of  land. 
The  reforming  movement  is  still  going  on  :  the  present  Administra- 
tion has  already  appointed  commissions  of  inquiry  in  Wales  and  the 
Highlands,  and  has  brought  in  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  of  which 
the  land  clauses  are  not  the  least  prominent  feature. 

No  one  who  has  grasped  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Britiab 
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ParliameDtj  and   realised  the  work  that  comes  before  it^  can  escape 
anxiety   as  to  the    bearing    of  legislation  on  this   great    and    now 
complicated  subject.     The  country  has  not  hitherto  made  any  choice 
as  to  the  general  directioa  of  reform  in  this  matter  of  land,  and  as  no 
leading  statesman  has  placed  the  question  on  a  €oand  and  delinite 
bfisis,  legislative  enactments  have  become  a  mere  series  of  disconnected 
experiments  leading  to  contradictory  results.      Parliament  prides  itself 
on  being  practical,  but  a  merely  practical   body  tends  to  ns©  make- 
ts   and   temporary  expedients.      Parliament  may  wisely  perhaps 
fase  to  discuss  general  principles,  and  its  refusal  may  be  harmless ; 
t  it  may  also  fail  to  be  guided  by  them,  which  is  the  reverse  of  harm* 
In  regard  to  land  it  has  proceeded  not  only  on  different,  but  on 
consistent  principles,  as  can  easily  be  shown  by  grouping  the  more 
markable  Acts  it  has  recently  passed.     For,  in  the  first  place,  State 
bitration  has  been  instituted  to  rectify  the  relations  of  owner  and 
scupier  j  in  the  second,  tenant  occupiers  have  been  helped  to  become 
npying  owners ;  and  in  the  third,  local  authorities  have  obtained 
certain  powers  to  acquire  and  administer  land.      We  have  examples 
of  the  first  in  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  in  those  which  amend 
y,  and  in  the  Crofters,  the  Agricultural   Holdings,  and  th©  Ground 
ame  Acts ;  of  the  second  in  the  Irish  l^and  Purchase  Acts,  in  the 
ain  portion  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  and  in  the  Leasehold  Enfran- 
chisement Bill ;  of  the  third  in  the  Allotments  Acts,  in  some  clauses 
of  the  Small  Huldings  Act,  and  in  Bills  dealing  with  building  lands. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  means  more  divergent  and  inconsistent  for 
ching  any  final  solution  of  the  land  problem.     The  first  set  of  Acts 
'Quid  maintain  the  present  land  system  as  it  is  by  patching  it  up 
re  and  there,  the  second  would  indefinitely  multiply  irresponsible 
private  owners,  and  the  third  introduces  an  absolutely  new  systemi 
that  of  Local  Control  for  public  purposes. 

All  of  these  methods  may  be  very  good  in  their  own  way,  and  their 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  may  appear  to  be  so  equal  as 
to  render  selection  unimportant.  But  to  admit  that  any  one  of  the 
three  would  prove  advantageouH  to  the  community  is  by  no  means  to 

I  admit  that  all  three  mixed  together  would  constitute  a  good  land 
■ystem  even  though  their  immediate  results  were  beneficial.  Catho- 
pcity  of  spirit  does  not  exclude  the  right  to  select  amougst  in  con- 
■Estent  principles,  and  Parliament  cannot  for  ever  ride  upon  principles 
■rhich  are  moving  in  different  directions.  And  if  wo  consider  whither 
ibe  lines  hitherto  followed  by  Parliament  lead,  and  what  results  must 
follow  from  its  legislation,  it  will  become  evident  that  there  will  be 
collision  and  confusion.  This,  moreover,  is  the  only  way  of  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  its  enactments.  They  are  to  be  gauged  not  by  tbeir 
immediate  results  so  much  as  by  those  far-reaching  effects  which 
modify  the  social  structure. 
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We  assame,  then,  that  changes  in  the  system  of  land  tenare  are 
good,  or  at  least  inevitable  ;  and  we  consider  it  evident  that  the 
methods  employed  by  Parliament  being  inconsistent  they  mnst,  when 
their  active  operation  has  brought  to  light  the  remoter  consequences 
involved  in  them,  bring  about  a  chaotic  rather  than  an  orderly  land 
system.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  examine  the  working  of  each  of 
these  methods  in  some  detail,  in  order  that  we  may  decide  which  of 
them  can  be  developed  and  which  disused,  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
conditions  of  a  sound  and  comprehensive  land  law  may  be  fulfilled. 

The  first  principle,  that  of  State  arbitration  to  mediate  between 
owner  and  occupier,  is  readily  invoked  aud  easily  applied.  It  can 
take  the  form  of  transferring  a  right  once  and  for  all  to  the  occupier, 
as  under  the  Ground  Game  Act  which  effected  a  most  satisfactory 
And  permanent  settlement ;  or  it  can  intermittently  operate  through 
Sk  land  court  by  fixing  rents  and  conditions  of  tenure.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  no  other  method  than  this  could  well  have 
been  suggested  for  Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  where  there  was  need 
■for  immediate  remedy,  and  whei*e  a  great  deal  was  expected  and  very 
little .  had  been  thought  out.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  valued 
•rents  have  done  good  in  affording  security  to  tenants  where  they  had 
made  landlord's  improvements,  and  that  the  interference  in  these  cases 
can  be  justified  on  economic  grounds. 

We  admit,  then,  that  the  immediate  consequences  of  State  arbi- 
tration have  been  good.  But  if  we  look  beyond  immediate 
consequences  and  consider  this  method  as  a  permanent  one, 
universally  applied,  as  undertaking,  in  fact,  to  supervise  for  all  time 
the  business  relations  of  owner  and  occupier  upon  any  considerable 
scale,  we  must  confess  that  it  does  not  promise  to  bring  about  a 
permanent  arrangement.  Or  rather,  in  so  far  as  a  land  court  fixing 
rents  and  conditions  of  tenure  must  end  in  creating  occupying 
ownership,  it  will  bring  about  a  permanent  form  of  settlement ;  but 
that  form  is  neither  aimed  at  by  the  advocates  of  this  method,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  be  that  which  the  country  would  deem  desirable.  It  may 
succeed  in  its  immediate  aim  and,  for  the  moment,  bring  about  the 
amendment  of  the  old  system  which  is  intended.  But  it  will  end  in 
leaving  the  occupier  the  master  of  the  situation.  For  it  deprives  the 
owner  of  the  control  over  the  property  which  is  nominally  his,  and 
reduces  him  into  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground  naturally  desirous  of 
freeing  his  capital  by  realising  the  value  of  his  judicial  rent.  It  is 
evident  that  no  one  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  purchase  the  land 
except  the  tenant ;  for  dual  ownership  is  not  an  attractive  form  of 
investment  for  any  person.  But  the  tenant  on  his  part  is  not  as  a 
rule  likely  to  have  sufiScient  means  to  acquire  his  freehold.  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  no  adequate  motive,  and  he  would  rather  confine 
his  efforts  to  reducing  the  tribute  fixed  by  the  court  as  the  due  of  bii 
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fi'divant  laDdlord,  for  whom  as  a  mere  recipient   of  rent  so   litfcl© 
^mains  to  be  said.     This  unsatisfactory  relationship  between  landlord 
and  tenant  can  only  be  brought  to  a  close  by  Laud  Purchase  Acts  such 
aa  have  bestowed   ownership  upon  Irish   tenants    on  terms  usually 
associated  with  acts  of  bribery  or  philanthropy — experiments  which  no 
Government  will  find   it  easy  in  future  to  repeat.     Looking  to  the 
general  results  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  land  laws,  we  may 
say  that  even  if  the  tenant  does  not  become  de  jure  the  owner  of  his 
holding,  his  position  is  so  independent  that  he  is  nob  likely  to  submit 
to  any  interference  with  the  rights  he  has  received.     Whether  he  be- 
comes a  freeholder  or  remains  under  judicial  rent,  he  will  be  ecjually 
tenacious  of  his  position  as  against  the  rest  of  the  community.     And 
the  question  thug  necessarily  arises  whether  the  nation  in  curtailing 
or    abolishing    the    power    of    the    great    landowner,  is   not    merely 
strengthening  the  position  of   the  class  in  actual    occupation  of  the 
^^land,  when  it  should  try  to  secure  the  interests  of   all.     If  the  in- 
^Kerestd  of  the  community  are  inconsistent  with  the  arbitrary'  powers  of 
^n  few  landowners  they  are  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  arbitrary 
^powers  of  many*      And  to  make  a  larger  pro]>ortion  of   those  who 
I      hold   the  soil   the  absolute  masters  of  it   is  evidently  the  surest  way 
^Bio  hinder  any  other  step  in  land   reform  ;    for  the  fewer  the  owners 
^■the  easier  it  is  to  deal    with  them.      Some  of  the  addresses  issued  at 
I      the  last  general  election  will  illustrate  this  point.     The  Liberal  candi- 
l^katd  for  North  Antrim   supported    legislation  for  farm -labourers  but 
^^was  **  opposed  to  this  being  done  by  depriving  the  individual  farmer 
of  land  which  he  can  ill  spare,"  adding,  '*  but  there  is  no  reason   why 
power  to  purchase  suitable  farms  put  upon  the  market  and  to  create 
small  holdings  for  agricultural  labourers  should  not  be  vested  in  elec- 
I      tive  parish  councils."     The  Antrim  farmer  has  the  control   of  the 
^band  market ;  and  while  he  would  complacently  support  grants  to  buy 
^'out  the  landlord  so  long*  as  the  terms  were  sufBciently  moderate,  h& 
would  turn  lukewarm  or  hostile  if  limitations  were  proposed  to  his  own 
newly  acquired  rights  on  behalf  of^  the  landless. 

Apart  from  these  general  considerations,  some  of  the  details  of  this 

aethod  of  State  arbitration  are  open  to  criticism.      One  of  these  is  its 

stUness.     This  was  well  discussed,  in  his  book  on  Wales,   by  the 

ate  Mr,  R-  A.  Jones,  who  was  himself  an  advocate  of  valued  rents. 

The  Irish  Land  Commission  cost  the  country  nearly  half  a  million  in 

|Kts  first  three  years,  exclusive  of  the   additional  charges  that  were 

onie  by  the  suitors,  which  remain  untold.    The  Crofters*  CommiBBion 

^lOQSts  about  £9000  a  year,  and  the  private  law  charges  must  also  be 

considerable ;  while  the  reductions  it  annually  effects  in  rent  amount 

to  some  £3000.     (It  is  true  that  this  Commission  has  wiped  off  large 

arrears,  but  they  were  in  any  case  irrecoverable.)     As  the  rents  iu 

the  Highlands  were  reduced  about  30  per  oent.,  the  charge  upon  the 
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country  is  as  great  as  the  whole  of  the  rental  dealt  with.  It  thiA 
follows  that,  if  this  method  is  to  be  continued,  some  simpler  system 
of  valuation,  like  that  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  must  be 
introduced.  So  long  as  land  courts  intervene  as  State  agents,  eo 
long  will  they  be  costly.  On  the  whole,  then,  while  State  arbitration 
brings  immediate  relief  to  tenants,  and  provides  occupation  for  lawyers, 
we  must  conclade  that  it  fails  either  to  secure  content  or  to  maintain 
the  old  system.  It  involves  rather  a  constant  series  of  amending  Acts, 
and  ultimately  ends  in  legislative  enactments  providing  for  land  pur- 
chase :  the  machinery  is  very  costly,  while  its  benefits  are  restricted 
to  actual  occupiers  whose  interests  may  not  be  identical  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  mere  fact  that  State  arbitration  is  usually  applied  in  cases 
where  two  men,  or  two  classes  of  men,  are  come  to  loggerheads, 
extinguishes  the  hope  that  it  can  permanently  reconcile  them.  It  is 
therefore  plain  enough  that  when  the  old  system  is  upset,  there  are 
but  two  ways  to  achieve  final  results :  one,  the  system  of  peasant 
proprietary  which  has  been  established,  in  place  of  the  feudal  system, 
nearly  everywhere  in  Europe  where  there  have  been  land  troubles ; 
the  other,  already  initiated  in  Great  Britain,  of  transferring  land 
from  private  owners  to  the  local  authority,  wherever  the  change  is 
needed. 

And  now  to  examine  the  first  of  the  two  remaining  methods — 
namely,  '^  occupying  ownership."  This  was  a  favourite  remedy  of  the 
older  school  of  Liberals,  but  they  did  little  to  give  effect  to  it,  beyond 
taking  some  tentative  measures — subsequently  extended — in  Ireland. 
Occupying  ownership  was  in  the  first  instance  designed  to  promote 
peasant  ownership,  but  the  enormous  land  values  created  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  towns  has  obscured  the  original  intention,  and,  in  fact,  divided 
the  land  question  of  Great  Britain  into  two  distinct  branches.  Hence 
leasehold  enfranchisement  was  adopted  a  few  years  ago  as  a  panacea 
for  the  more  recent  difHculty,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  occupier 
has  been  urged  rather  to  check  the  pillage  of  urban  leaseholders  by 
ground  landlords  than  to  turn  rural  tenants,  many  of  them  tilliug 
their  hundreds  of  acres,  into  freeholders.  But  the  cases  of  urban 
and  rural  occupiers  are  not  parallel.  In  the  case  of  towns,  the  only 
just  claim  of  tlie  leaseholder  against  his  ground  landlord  is  that  for 
fair  compensations  for  his  outlays  and  improvements.  At  present 
the  leaseholder  is  liable  to  have  the  value  of  his  buildings  and 
improvements  confiscated  by  his  landlord,  and  he  has,  at  the  same 
time,  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  rates.  So  far  his  lot  is  very 
hard.  But,  in  respect  of  the  ground  value  of  the  site  of  his  house, 
he  can  establish  no  claim  that  he  himself,  rather  than  the  landlord, 
should  receive  the  increase  of  value  given  to  that  site  by  the  growth 
of  the  industries  of  the  surrounding  community.     His  claim,  indeed. 
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is  in  one  regard  even  lesa  than  that  of  the  landlord,  for  it  is  he  who 
benefits  daring  the  currency  of  his  lease  by  any  rise  in  land  values. 
Leasehold  enfranchisement  would,  in  fact,  be  a  measure  of  endow- 

Pment  to  a  large  number  of  house-owners.  But  it  is  evident  that  a 
'apecial  class  of  the  community — namely,  house-owners — ^acquirea  no 
better  right  to  the  unearned  increment  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  constituting  that  class  is  increased.  It  makes  no  diBerence 
to  the  mass  of  Londoners,  for  instance,  whether  the  unearned  incre- 
ment goes  to  10,000,  or  to  100,000  ground  landlords* 

Returning  to  the  case  of  the  ordinary  occupiers  of  land  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, we  may  say  that  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  turn  existing  tenants 
into  owners.  The  Small  Holdings  Bill  of  the  late  Government  aimed 
at  creating  new  peasant  owners — that  is,  to  make  owners  of  labourers, 
not  of  tenants.  The  demand  in  the  country  districts  is  for  allotments 
and  small  holdings  to  give  the  working  classes  access  to  land  and  the 
labourer  a  chance  to  rise ;  to  open  a  fresh  field  for  small  investments, 
and  of  course  to  remove  discontent*  And  her©  the  question  arises, 
whether  these  new  holdings  should  be  held  as  the  absolute  property 
of  those  placed  upon  them,  or  be  held  from  the  local  authority  as 
trustee  for  the  common  good  ?  Peasant  proprietary  has  been  shown  by 
experience  to  maintain  a  stable,  thrifty,  and  populous  society  in 
activity  and  contentment ;  and  it  may  be  readily  maintained  it  has 
great  advantages  over  the  existing  system.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  existing  large  farms  cannot  be  universally  broken  up  into  small 
holdings  without  the  loss  of  some  hundreds  of  millions  sterling,  already 
invested  in  their  equipment.  Hence,  quite  apart  from  the  general 
question  of  small  farms  verms  large,  the  field  open  for  peasant  pro- 
prietary is  at  present  limited  ;  and  even  where  it  exists  it  is  plain 
that  its  essential  advantages  can  be  enjoyed  both  bv  the  peasant  and 
the  community,  provided  the  rights  of  ownership  are  not  made  abso- 
lute. It  is  not  generally  accepted  by  either  party  that  the  creation 
of  small  absolute  landowners  is  an  object  which  should  be  pursued 
very  far,  if  at  all ;  nor  can  all  the  characteristics  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary claim  our  admiration.  If  the  vices  of  a  peasant  are  not  seen 
on  BO  grand  a  scale  as  those  of  a  great  landlord,  they  are  nevertheless 
of  the  same  kind  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  peasant  were  to  pursue 
his  own  interest,  say  in  demanding  a  duty  on  corn,  he  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  able  to  exercise  a  political  influence  than  the  Protec- 
tionist Tory  squire*  Furthermore,  it  Beems  absurd  that  a  small  land- 
owner, who  has  been  set  up  by  public  aid,  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  unearned  increment  of  building  sites,  perhaps  from  neighbours, 
who  by  the  payment  of  rates  have  become  part  security  for  placing 
him  on  his  land ;  or  that  he  should  become  the  owner  of  a  coal  seam 
which  may  hereafter  be  discovered  beneath  his  property*  Indeed,  the 
working  of  minerals  would  be  seriously  affected  if  each  owner  of  a  plot 
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.  held  his  share  of  them.  It  seems  reasonable,  then,  that  where  small 
holdings  are  created  for  agricnltnral  occupation,  the  local  aathorify 
shoald  be  entitled  to  draw  revenae,  to  reserve  rights,  and  to  enforce 
proper  regulations.  In  abolishing  the  large  landlords  we  can  scarcely 
affi)rd  to  abolish  all  their  functions.  The  power  of  the  landlord  to 
weed  out  useless  or  ill-conditioned  tenants  had  advantages  which 
might  be  well  transferred  in  some  degree  to  the  local  authority. 
Indeed,  under  this  system  the  local  authority  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  fill  the  landlord's  shoes  in  the  cases  where  small  holdings  are 
constituted,  exercising  control  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  as  public 
opinion  might  from  time  to  time  determine. 

It  seems,  then,  that  to  confer  ownership  upon  the  occupiers  of  exist- 
ing agricultural  holdings  in  Great  Britain  is  uncalled  for ;  and  that  the 
creation  of  new  peasant  farms  to  be  held  in  absolute  ownership  would 
not  be  the  best  method  for  the  community  as  a  whole ;  and,  finally, 
it  is  the  town  council,  not  the  leaseholders,  which  should  receive  land 
values  whenever  reckoning  is  made  with  the  ground  landlord. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
communal  control,  by  which  we  mean  a  system  under  which  local 
authorities  could  have  power  to  acquire  land  in  case  of  public  need, 
or  wherever  it  can  be  shown  that  general  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  vesting  the  ownership  of  the  soil  in  a  public  body,  rather 
than  by  allowing  it  to  remain  in  private  hands.  To  render  this 
method  effective  the  powers  already  given  to  public  bodies  would  have 
to  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  give  th^m  a  freedom  of  action,  limited  only 
by  such  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  would  protect  the 
ratepayer  from  undue  risk,  and  by  the  right  of  any  private  owner  to 
obtain  judicial  arbitration  if  he  is  expropriated.  Oar  experience  of 
this  third  method  is  not  so  ripe  as  is  that  of  the  others,  though  not 
unreasonable  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will  give  most  assurance  of 
stability,  usefulness,  and  fairness. 

The  words  "communal  control"  may  at  the  first  glance  suggest 
visions  of  communism  and  land  nationalisation,  but  it  is  reassuring 
to  remember  that  this  very  system  was  adopted  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Conservatives,  who  denounce  "  community  of  property  "  as  the 
policy  of  their  opponents,  and  would  be  the  last  to  adopt  it  as  their 
own.  It  should  be  clear  that  there  can  be  no  inevitable  danger  in 
the  management  of  land  by  local  authorities  since  Mr.  Chaplin  gave 
those  bodies  power  to  acquire  and  administer  land,  under  the  Allot- 
ments and  Small  Holdings  Acts  of  the  late  Government. 

There  is  in  fact  no  reason  why  communal  control  should  be  con- 
founded with  the  communism  of  Karl  Marx  or  the  land  nationalisa- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  George.  For  while  these  latter  methods  mean 
that  all  private  owners  are  to  be  supplanted  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
by  an  army  of  State  o£Scials,   the  object  of  communal  conto>l  ia 
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limited  to  the  expropriation  of  private  owners  for  certain  specific 
poblic  purposes :  to  provide  allotments  or  small  holdings  wbere  there 
is  iBasonable  demand  which  cannot  be  satisRed  by  private  arrange-- 
ments ;  to  eupersede  private  ownership  in  exceptional  cases  where  the 
relations  between  owners  and  tenants  are  not  conducive  to  their  own, 
or  to  the  public  advantage ;  or  to  secure  the  building  value  of  land 
to  the  community  which  has  created  the  value. 

Communal  control  may  be  extended  to  the  first  of  these  objects 
alone,  or  equally  to  them  all.  Some  of  the  powers  may  be  deemed 
wide,  but  in  any  case,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  rating  powers,  the 
principle  must  be  of  slow  growth ;  while  even  if  it  be  pushed  to  the 
most  extreme  point,  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  private  property 
in  land,  it  is  plain  that  the  extension  of  public  control  must  pass 
through  the  test  of  competition  with  private  ownership,  so  that  it 
cannot  prevail  until  proved  by  experience  to  compare  favourably  with 
individual  ownership.  And  as  private  owners  will  enjoy  the  usual 
advantages  which  the  direction  of  industry  by  one  person  immediately 
interested  holds  over  its  direction  by  several,  they  ought  not  to  have 
much  fear  from  competition. 

Nor  need  we  suppose  that  land  held  by  local  authorities  will  be 
badly  or  expensively  admiaistered.      Public  bodies  already  hold  pro- 

K)erty  in  various  forms,  often  in  land  itself,  without  showing  marked 
ncapacity  for  management.  Land  is  nu  harder  to  manage  than  gas, 
rater,  tramways,  or  police ;  and  indeed  it  is  easier  to  find  cases  where 
he  exercise  of  local  control  has  been  too  long  deferred,  than  where  it 
has  been  premature.  It  is  said  that  public  control  of  land  would  lead 
to  jobbery,  but  public  opinion  is  adverse  to  jobbery,  and  the  acts  of  a 

iublic  body  are  even  more  freely  discussed  than  those  of  a  squire  or 
round-landlord,  not  to  mention  that  it  is  liable  to  control  as  well  as 
riticism,  while  the  landlord  is  not. 
The  delegation  of  power  to  local  authorities  must  be  large  if  it  is  to 
e  of  itself  effectual  and  sufEcient  for  tlie  different  purposes  of  Land 
Reform.  Allotments,  small  holdings,  building  values,  and  land 
^^fcransfer,  make  up  the  land  question  of  our  day,  while  primogeniture 
^^nd  settlement  can  be  dealt  with  at  leisure.  There  must  be  a  real 
safeguard  for  the  rural  population*  and  one  which  will  also  prevent 
populous  places  in  the  future  from  being  the  happy  hnnting- field  of 
the  ground-landlord. 

In  dealing  with  land,  town  councils  would  have  a  different  end  to 
L^rnrsne  from  that  of  the  county  bodies.  For  no  one  denies  that  a 
^Bnilding  estate  is  profitable  and  easy  to  manage,  while  few  would  be 
^Bold  enough  to  say  as  much  for  agricultural  rents.  It  would  h^  natural 
^^o  expect  that  a  council  would  be  much  more  prepared  to  take  over  land 
in  a  building  area  than  in  a  county  or  parish,  because  it  could  be 
made  pretty  sure  of  a  profit  on  the  one  transaction,  while  it  would 
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have  a  fair  chance  to  lose  on  the  other.  Therefore^  while  the  local 
authority  might  endeavour  to  supersede  the  owners  of  building  lands, 
if  that  could  be  done  on  a  fair  valuation,  it  would,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  act  mainly  as  a  check  on  the  country  landowner. 

There  is  not  much  money  in  agricultural  land  nowadays  when 
rent  represents  little  more,  and  sometimes  rather  less,  than  the 
interest  upon  capital  expenditure,  and  where  the  rent  of  the  soil  is 
interest  from  the  permanent  improvements  made  upon  it.  The 
country  gentleman's  income  from  agricultural  land  in  times  of  depres- 
sion like  the  present  is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  moderate  return 
upon  the  buildings,  fences,  roads,  drains,  or  reclamations  made  by  him 
or  his  predecessors  in  title.  Not  only  have  all  these  to  be  provided,  but 
the  farmers  and  labourers  who  occupy  or  till  the  land  must  make  their 
way  and  be  housed  and  paid  before  the  owner  can  get  rent.  So  that 
if  the  country  squire  is  a  burden  on  the  community,  it  is  not  because, 
like  the  town  landlord,  he  comes  into  a  fortune  made  by  others,  or  by 
an  accident  of  Nature,  as  in  the  case  of  mining  royalties.  If.  it  should 
be  found  as  expedient  to  get  quit  of  the  squire  as  of  the  ground  land- 
lord, it  will  not  be  because  the  position  of  the  one  resembles  in  any 
way  that  of  the  other. 

The  rent  of  agricultural  land  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  over 
fifty  millions  ;  it  is  more  difiicult  to  estimate  ground  values  which  also 
amount  to  many  millions.  But  while  millions  of  agricultural  rental 
virtually  represent  the  interest  of  improvements  upon  the  land,  which 
in  Scotland  at  any  rate  have  never  been  carried  out  with  more 
creditable  vigour  than  daring  the  recent  years  of  depression,  the 
millions  of  ground  rents  represent  the  interest  upon  capital  created 
by  the  growth  or  industry  of  populous  places,  and  this  goes  to 
ground  landlords,  speculators,  and  householders.  There  are  no  deduc- 
tions from  the  ground  landlord's  income  ;  he  recognises  few  responsi- 
bilities, and  may  reap  a  hundredfold  where  he  has  not  sown.  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  are  townspeople,  and  the  mass  of  them 
receive  no  benefit  from  the  ground  values  they  have  created,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  householders  pay  rates  upon  them.  That  building 
land  bears  its  value  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  built  upon  or  not,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  value  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  town 
and  to  municipal  expenditure.  A  growing  town  miist  have  land. 
The  area  surrounding  its  site  belongs  as  a  rule  to  comparatively 
few  owners,  who  are  monopolists  with  power  to  exact  any  tax  or 
condition  for  its  use.  When  the  land  is  agricultural  the  landlords 
have  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  to  make  the  permanent  improve- 
ments ;  but  so  soon  as  they  obtain  ground  rents,  returns  accrue  which 
exceed  the  wildest  expectations  ever  held  about  agricultural  profits  ; 
and  the  owners  of  the  land  are  able  to  place  the  whole  of  the  local 
burdens  upon  their  tenants,  while  the  buildings  erected  by  the  tenants 
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iloog  with  the  streets,  water,  gas,  and  other  muDicipal  improvements, 
^o  to  furm  a  eecarity  for  Maintaining  the  value  of  the  ground  rents 

K.nd  for  their  punctual  and  eternal  payment.  The  owner  of  prospec- 
ive  building  land  gets  from  five  shillings  to  five  pounds  an  acre  as 
ts  yearly  agricultural  value,  but  by  the  growth  of  the  town  in  wealth 
or  population,  he  is  oHered,  or  is  able  to  exact  £25,  £50,  or  £500 
aa  annnal  ground  rent. 

This  bare  outline  of  the  history  of  ground  values  shows  the  point 
in  the  prevailing  system  which  is  most  open  to  inquiry  and  to  attack. 
The  conviction  has  grown  that  as  it  is  the  town  which  creates  ground 
valnes,  so  it  is  the  town  which  should  enjoy  them  j  and  if  the  con* 
fiscation  of  existing  ground  values  would  be  nnjusf,  it  would  never- 
theless be  both  just  and  prudent  to  provide  that  the  towns,  ovef- 
I burdened  as  they  are  by  local  taxation,  and  overcrowded^  should  be 
bnabled  to  retain  any  future  building  values  they  may  create,  and 
u>  determine  for  themselves  the  way  in  which  the  city  should  expand 
and  how  it  should  be  built.  Thus  the  object  which  the  town  council 
phould  pursue  is  by  tlie  facts  of  the  case  both  wider  and  more  definite 
than  that  before  the  county  council.  Moreover,  while  the  country 
il  laiidlord  is  commonly  led-by  sentiment  and  tradition  to  entertain  some 
^Bense  of  public  duty,  the  interest  of  the  ground  landlord  is  more 
^HMotly  limited  to  the  mere  receipt  of  rent :  so  long  as  he  gets  fair 
^HBpensation,  his  sentiment  will  not  be  injured  by  the  action  of  the 
public  body,  and  he  will  cheerfully  transfer  his  money  to  some  other 
investment.  And  while  the  sentiment  of  responsibility  attaching  to 
the  ownership  of  country  estates  has  done  much  to  maintain  the 
character  of  their  management ;  this  sentiment  being  almost  unknown 
and  unexpected  in  the  private  management  of  town  holdings,  it  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the  town  council,  charged  with  the 
aaperviaion  of  the  city,  would  prove  the  more  active  and  intelligent 
possessor  of  t\u>  site.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sopervise  a  building 
estate;  it  could  be  as  readily  done  by  a  firm  of  solicitors  responsible 
to  the  town,  as  the  business  with  which  they  are  charged    in  the 

Iiterests  of  a  private  client. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  principle  of  rating  unoccupied 
md  on  its  capital  value  as  a  fair  means  for  securing  land  for  towns 
pon  easier  terms.  That  land  worth  a  million  should  be  vacant  along 
street  without  paying  rates  is  an  object  lesson  which  is  readily 
appreciated.  But  if  the  unearned  increment  on  building  value  is  to 
be  readily  secured  for  the  community,  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
an  urban  authority  power  to  claim  a  valuation  of  land  which  it  is 
likely  to  require  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  this  valuation  being 
^■the  price  at  which  it  would  subsequently  buy,  plus  any  further  com- 
^^ensation  due  to  the  owner  for  any  outlay  he  had  subsequently  made. 
It  is  said  that  this  incubus  would   destroy  the  selling  value  of  the 
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land.  Bat  if  this  were  fixed  by  arbitration  at,  say,  £1000,  that  being 
the  price  which  a  willing  buyer  woald  offer  a  willing  seller,  then  the 
right  to  receive  not  less  than  £1000  in  case  of  expropriation  for  land 
which  is  rented  for  agricultural  purposes  at  a  couple  of  pounds  a 
year  is  an  incubus  which  is  supportable ;  while  so  long  as  the  town 
did  not  exercise  its  right  to  expropriate,  the  owner  would  be  abso- 
lutely free  to  develop  it  as  best  he  could  with  every  security  for  his 
outlay  or  rents.  The  ultimate  effect  would  be  that  towns  conld  get 
land  at  its  ordinary  selling  valtle,  the  whole  building  value  due  to 
the  growth  and  the  industry  of  the  community  being  gradually 
secured  for  it.  The  need  for  this  valuation  arises  because  a  town 
oould  not  buy  all  the  laud  surroundiug  it  out  and  out  without  the 
probability  of  loss,  and  the  initial  burden  would  be  far  too  great.  A 
building  value  would  be  placed  on  all  the  adjacent  land,  while  a  city 
usually  expands  only  in  certain  directions ;  therefore  much  land 
would  have  to  be  bought  at  speculative  value  which  would  never  be 
used. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  these  proposals  would  be  to 
produce  sweeping  changes  in  the  basis  of  property  in  towns.  But 
there  is  a  sweeping  case  to  justify  a  change.  There  is  surely  good 
reason  to  expropriate  the  ground  landlord  who  draws  the  maximum 
of  profit  with  the  minimum  of  service,  while  the  claim  of  the  city 
that  it  should  profit  by  the  values  it  creates  and  be  able  to  determine 
the  conditions  on  which  site  shall  be  held  by  the  inhabitants  is  sound. 
Remedy  will  no  doubt  be  more  and  ttore  urgently  sought  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  it  has  already  been  sought  by  the  London  County  Council 
and  other  municipalities.  The  case  of  the  rural  population  is  neither 
so  strong  nor  so  pressing.  Nevertheless,  there  are  common  principles 
in  both  cases,  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  involved  in  both,  and  it  is 
>  expedient  that  the  remedy  provided  should  be  applicable  to  both.  li 
should  meet  the  deqmnds  of  the  working  classes  in  town  and  country 
so  far  as  they  are  valid ;  and  it  should  allay  the  apprehensions  of 
landowners  by  giving  them  the  assurance  of  untrammelled  possession 
of  their  property,  subject  to  this  one  right  on  the  part  of  the  ooxor 
munity  to  appropriate  them,  wherever  just  grounds  can  be  shown,  by 
giving  fair  terms  of  purchase. 

If  landlords  fear  communal  control,  let  them  at  least  remember 
what  legislation  has  abeady  effected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
what  it  purposes  to  effect.  If  this  plan  of  reform,  fully  and  fairly 
applied,  contains  the  main  elements  of  finality  and  enables  changes 
to  be  brought  about  gradually  with  full  recognition  of  private 
rights,  would  it  not  be  in  their  own  interest  to  further  it  rather 
than  to  remain  subject  to  constant  legislation  and  constant 
anxiety  ?  If,  as  a  class,  they  have  to  lose  possession  of  more 
or  less  of  their  rights    of    property,  they    are  more  likely  to  get 
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fair  terms  from  local   authorities  under  an  arrangement  formed  with 
general  assent,   which   does   not  seem  impracticable,  than  they  are 

E finder  such  legislation  as  a  reforming  Government  can  from  time  to 
bme  force  through  a  blocked  hoaae  amid  all  the  heat  and  agitation 
of  party  conflict ;  a  policy  of  passive  resistance  is  not  adapted  to  small 
blasses  with  great  fixed  possessions    under   the  control  of  masses  of 
voters.      If  landowners  give  this  proposal  fair  consideration  they  may 
find  that  so  far  from  assisting  to  cut  their  own  throats,  they  are  rather 
following  the  way  to  preserve  their  property  in  land  or  its  value,  and 
even  to  enable  private  ownership   to   have  a  fair  chance.      Private 
ownership  can  only  flourish  where  it  has  the  support  of  public  opinion 
-^withoab  that  support,  rights  of  property  will  be  constantly  disturbed 
^aad  mutilated  by  legislation  of  every  conceivable  kind. 
^B    We  have  now  seen  that  there  are  grave  objections  both  to  legislative 
^Hcts  based  upon  the  priociplH  of  State  arbitration  and  to  those  intended 
^no  promote  occupying  ownership,  and  that  landed  property  in  England 
is  becoming  involved  in  a  network  of  inconsistent  legislation.     Such 
considerations  may  well  be  held  to  justify  the  provision  of  communal 
control  aa  the   backbone  of  land   reform.      Its  strength  lies  in  its 
flexibility.     In  one  district  the  land  system  could  remain   entirely 
unchanged  ;    in  another   a  few   allotments  might  be  formed ;    in  a 
third   small  holdings ;  while  all  the  while  private  effort   might  be 
stimulated.     Owners   might  be  bought  out  from  a   city  or  from  a 
country-aide ;  for  the  system  can  be  applied  equally  to  the  site  of  a 
cottage  or  of  London,  to  the  island  of  Lewis  or  a  roadside  allotment. 
Land    commissioners  would  no   longer    be   needed,  and  with  a  few 
minor  Acts  the  land   system  could  be    left  to    take   care   of  itself* 
There  should  be  cheap  registration  and  transfer  for  land  in  order  to 
give  private  ownership  a  fair  chance.      To  avoid  what  might  be  too 
^■^erious  a  question  for  some  local  authorities,  any  tenants  below  a  certain 
V^*ental — say  £30  or  £50 — could  be  entitled  to  have  their  own  rent 
fixed  by  arbitration,  wherever  they   had  themselves  provided  a  sub- 
fitantial  portion  of  the  improvements  on  their  holdings.      For  it  is 
difficult  for  an  owner  to  make  the   fixtures  on  a  great  number  of 
email  holdings,   and   to   look   after   them ;  it  is  desired  to  encourage 
the  class  of  small  occupiers  who  have  been  disappearing;  audit  is 
^_fair  to   give  security  to  tenants  of  houses  and  lands,  especially  to 
^Hthose  least   able  to   take  care   of  themselves,    and    who  having    to 
^Hmade  their  own  improvements  find  their  conditions  of  tenure  the 
^™!more  onerous. 

[  There  is  one  form  of  occupation  which  could  be  well  undertaken 

by  the  State  itself.  The  creation  of  State  forests  would  add  largely 
to  national  wealth,  especially  in  Scotland,  where  there  must  be  about 
three  million  acres  which  ought  to  be  planted,  and  where  the  growth 
of  timber  is  the  right  solution  of  the   Highland  question.     On  fair 
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hill  land,  instead  of  Is,  a  year  for  grazing,  from  5s.  to  205.  can  be 
made  when  it  is  covered  with  plantations.  Many  an  acre  of  land 
worth  205.  has  been  known  to  grow  a  crop  of  larch  worth  £100,  and 
when  the  timber  is  manufuctared  a  sum  equal  to  the  profit  can  be 
realised  to  provide  for  wages  and  outlay.  Private  owners  cannot  as 
a  rule  forego  immediate  rents,  however  small,  for  the  sake,  of  profits 
which,  however  great,  are  remote.  Communes  may  own  plantations 
here  as  on  the  Continent ;  but  w^  do  not  burn  wood,  and  communal 
plantations  will  not  be  a  matter  of  to-day  or  to-morrow.  It  is  the 
State  alone  which  can  secure  this  dormant  wealth  and  occupation  for 
the  people,  which  lies  as  assuredly  in  the  broken  lands  of  the  north 
as  it  does  in  the  building  lands  round  a  centre  of  industry. 

It  may  be  that  if  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wild  talk  and  fear  about 
the  land  question,  it  is  due  less  to  its  inherent  dangers  and  difficulties 
than  to  the  lack  of  serious  and  impartial  consideration  of  reform, 
and  of  resolution  in  executing  it.  The  progress  of  reform  in 
Ireland  may  not  seem  encouraging  to  everybody :  the  landlords  are 
ruined,  and  the  tenants  have  not  become  content  under  an  ext]:avagant 
system  of  State  arbitration,  and  of  loans  to  bring  arbitration  to  an 
end — along  with  the  landlords.  But  political  and  race  hatreds  will 
upset  any  land  system,  or  any  other  system,  that  can  be  devised  by 
man.  The  Irish  question  gives  us  no  information,  unless  it  be  a 
warning  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  :  it  would  ba  as  disastrous  to 
plunge  our  system  into  an  Irish  cauldron  as  it  would  be,  because  of 
any  failure  in  Ireland,  to  resist  a  full  measure  of  necessary  reform  in 
Great  Britaiii.  There  is  great  need  for  early  decision  ;  because,  if 
land  reform  is  to  be  properly  undertaken,  it  should  be  in  one  of  the 
calm  periods  when  it  is  most  apt  to  be  neglected.  If  the  interests  of 
the  community  are  liable  to  be  overridden  in  a  calm,  so  are  those  of 
the  landlord  in  a  storm  ;  and  if  both  regard  themselves  as  alternately 
pillaged,  it  must  be  for  the  interests  of  both  to  enter  into  a  fair  com- 
pact which  would  help  to  remove  one  of  the  most  abundant  causes  of 
social  discord.  The  land  question  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  of 
those  before  us;  it  is  that  with  which  we  are  in  every  way  best  pre- 
pared to  deal ;  and  if  it  can  be  fairly  adjusted  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  with  mutual  good-will,  private  rights  can  be  justly  treated,  and 
public  rights  can  be  freely  recognised  so  far  as  political  contrivance 
will  permit.  The  method  of  reform  advocated  involves  no  violent 
shock  to  existing  interests  and  protests  against  the  harsh  enforce- 
ment of  public  demand ;  it  provides  an  effective  instrument  to  deai 
with  a  many-sided  subject,  and  one  fit  to  bring  about  any  necessary 
change  with  enough  vigour  to  satisfy  the  more  ardent  devotees  of 
Beform. 

E.  MuNRO  Fergusok. 


SERPENT-WORSHIP  iN  ANCIENT  AND 
MODERN  EGYPT. 


ONE  of  the  most  delightful  of  old  books  of  travel  is  the  **  Voyage 
du  Siear  Paul  Lucas,  fait  en  mdccxiv.,  &c.,  par  ordre  de 
Louis  X[y.,  dans  la  Tarquie,  TAsie^  Sourie,  Palestine,  Haute  et 
Basse  Bgypte,  &c.,  oxi  Ton  trouvera  des  Remarques  tr^s-curieuses, 
compar6es  k  ce  qu'ont  dit  les  Anciens  snr  le  Labyrinthe  d'Egypte ; 
un  grand  nombre  d'autres  monuments  de  rAntiquit6,  dont  il  a  fait 
la  d6couyerte ;  une  Description  du  Gouvernement,  des  Forces,  de  la 
Religion,  de  la  Politique  et  de  r6tat  present  des  Tares  ;  une  Relation 
de  leurs  Pr6paratifs  faits  pour  la  derniere  Guerre  contre  TEmpereur, 
et  un  Parallele  des  Coutames  Modernes  des  Egyptians  avec  les 
anciennes.'*  Paul  Lucas  had  already  prepared  himself  for  his 
**  mission  scientifique"  by  an  earlier  voyage  up  the  Nile,  an  account 
of  which  he  published,  though  his  enemies  declared  that  the  voyage 
had  been  taken  in  imagination  only  and  that  the  author's  knowledge 
of  Egypt  was  derived  from  his  experiences  as  cook  to  the  French 
Consul  at'  Cairo.  Whether  or  not  such  allegations  were  true,  his 
second  book  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  acate  observation,  with  a 
genuine  interest  in  antiquities  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  what 
had  been  said  about  them. 

In  his  first  book  of  travels  he  had  given  a  description  of  a  wonder- 
working serpent  which  was  revered  by  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Sheikh  Heridi,  the  home  of 
which  was  in  a  mountain  hollow  opposite  Tahta.  Paul  Lucas 
asserted  that  the  serpent  could  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  the  pieces 
would  not  only  disappear  but  reunite  in  another  place.  Such  stories  were 
naturally  received  with  incredulity  in  Prance,  to  which  the  fame  of 
the  serpent-saint  had  not  previously  penetrated,  and  the  envoy  of  the 
antiquarian  curiosity  of  Louis  XIY.  was  therefore  particularly  anxious 
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to  confirm  the  truth  of  them.     A  visit  to  the  saint  was  accordingly 
incladed  in  the  programme  of  his  voyage. 

North  of  Tahta  he  passed  a  camp  which  he  found  to  be  that  of  a 
certain  Omar  Hassan  Bey,  "  who  had  come  to  receive  tributes  which 
the  Arabs  are  forced  to  pay  him."  *  He  at  once  made  himself  known 
to  the  Bey,  who  entertained  him  courteously. 

"After  having  taken  coflfee,"   he  says,   "and  drunk  some  water  made 
from  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  a  fairly  pleasant  beverage,  the  Bey  asked  me 
what  was  the  object  of  my  journey  and  how  he  could  be  useful  to  me.     I  told 
him  that   I  was  looking  for  plants  and  some  other  curiosities  in  Upper 
Egypt,  but  that  finding  myself  in  this  district  I  wished  to  be  enlightened  on 
what  had  been  said  in  this  country  about  the  famous  serpent  in  regard  to 
which  so  many  marvels  were  recounted  throughout  Egypt.     I  confessed  to 
him  at  the  same  time  that  the  account  I  had  given  of  it  in  France  had 
turned  everybody  against  me,  so  that  I  was  determined  to  examine  the 
matter  on  the  spot.     The  (rovernor  answered  that  I  had  only  to  go  a  little 
further,  that  the  serpent  was  on  the  Akmin  (  Ekhmim)  side  of  the  Nile,  that 
a  Dervish  who  is  regarded  here  as  a  saint,  having  a  short  time  before  built  a 
Marabous,  that  is  to  say,  a  small  chapel,  Haridi  or  the  Angel  (for  this  is  the 
name  which  is  given  to  the  serpent)  was  come  to  live  with  him,  and  that  ever 
since  he  had  been  performing  astonishing  miracles.     He  thereupon  began  to 
describe  these  alleged  miracles  to  me,  but  I  do  not  dare  even  to  repeat  them  here, 
so  extravagant  did  his  account  appear  to  me.     When  I  asked  his  permission 
to  visit  this  new  abode  of  Haridi,  he  said  that  that  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
he  would  send  for  the  Dervish  with  orders  that  he  should  bring  the  serpent 
himself.     We  had  been  talking  hardly  an  hour  when  the  Sheikh  arrived, 
and  after  having  gravely  saluted  the  Governor,  who  at  once  asked  him  if  he 
had  brought  the  Angel,  he  drew  it  from  his  breast  and  gave  it  to  Hassan 
Bey,  who  put  it  in  his  own.   lb  is  a  snake  of  moderate  size  and  which  seems 
very  tame.    I  was  seated  all  the  time  close  to  the  Governor  and  watched  his 
ooimtenance  attentively.     Each  set  himself  to  recount  some  fresh  miracle  of 
this  serpent ;  that  which  seemed  to  me  the  most  extraordinary  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  cure  of  a  woman  of  Akmin,  who  had  been  paralysed  for  eight 
years.   All  the  remedies  she  had  employed  having  been  useless,  she  requested 
with  much  earnestness  that  some  one  would  be  kind  enough  to  carry  her 
with  her  pallet  to  the  place  where  the  Angel  was  kept,  declaring  by  her 
cries  and  tears  that  she  would  be  cured  of  her  inveterate  malady.     At  last 
some  of  her  friends  determined  to  satisfy  her,  and  having  made  a  sort  of 
litter,  they  prepared  to  carry  the  patient  to  the  chapel  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  which  is  nine  or  ten  leagues  from  Akmin.     While  they  were 
proposing  to  rest  at  some  little  distance  from  the  chapel  they  saw  a  serpent 
•coming,  which  crawled  up  into  the  litter.   This  obliged  them  to  run  away,  as 
they  thought  the  woman  must  be  guilty  of  several  crimes  and  that  Heaven  was 
desirous  of  punishing  them  before  she  had  arrived  at  the  abode  of  Haridi. 
However,  these  same  men,  getting  ready  to  kill  the  serpent  and  on  this 
account  approaching  the  sick  woman,  it  fled  away,  and  she  found  herself 
entirely  cured.     After  the  recital  of  this  story  and  several  others  just  as 
incredible,  the  Dervish  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go,  and  Hassan  Bey  having 
stated  that  he  intended  to  keep  the  serpent  some  time  longer,  the  recluse  told 
him  that  it  had  already  departed  long  ago,  and  that  at  the  moment  he  was 
speaking  it  had  reached  the  chapel.     Hassan  rose  suddenly  to  look  for  it, 

♦  "Voyage,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  82  tqq,  (Amsterdam,  1720). 
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iQilid  his  gii-dle,  moved  all  the  cushions  In  the  room,  and  finding  the  serpent 

lo  longer  there  was  seized  with  amazement  like  all   the  rest  of  the  party. 

He  oiflered  a  m^n  to  take  a  horse  at  unce  and  sea  if  it*  really  had  returne*! 

to  iU  »>rdinary  abode.  The  messenger  came  back  half  an  hour  later  and 
Bported  that  the  Angel  ha<l  actually  arrived  there,  and  that  it  had  adviincetl 
tiore  than  twenty  steps  to  meet  the  Dervish  who  takes  care  of  it." 

Paal  Lucas  remaLned  some  tim©  longer  with  **  the  Governor  "  and 
then  took  his  leave.  The  following-morning  he  resumed  his  voyage 
and  in  "  a  few  hours  passed  near  Tahta  opposite  the  grotto  wlier© 
the  serpent  uaed  to  be/*  From  these  words  it  would  appear  that 
before  the  **  Marabous  *'  had  been  built  for  it  by  its  friend  the  Dervish 
the  serpent  had  inhabited  an  excavation  in  the  rock* 

The  fame  of  the  serpent^saint  has  lasted  through  all  the  polittcal 
and  other  changes  which  have  passed  over  Egypt  since  the  days  of 
Sienr  Lucas.  Norden,  the  Dane,  who  sailed  up  the  Nile  in  1737,  has 
more  to  tell  ns  about  it  than  he  has  about  most  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  conutry  which  he  contented  himself  with  observing  from  a  distance, 

'  The  Arjibs,"  he  tells  us,  '*  maintain  that  Sheikh  Haridi  having  died  in  this 
I  was  buried  there,  and  that  God  by  a  special  act  of  favour  transformed 

k  into  a  serpent  which  never  dies  and  which  cui'es  and  grants  favours  to  all 
>  who  implore  its  aid  and  offer  sacrifices  to  it.     It  apjieai's  neverthelass 

dt  this  mii*aculous serpent  makes  some  distinction  between  different  persons ; 

t.iA  much  more  propitious  towards  the  rich  and  powerful  than  towards  the 

_  ler  folk.     If  a  sheikh  finds  himself  attacked  by  gome  malady,  the  serpent 

I  gracious  enough  to  allow  himsellt  to  be  earned  to  him  ;  whereas  in  the  ca^e 

of  the  common  people  it  is  nece*isary  that  the  patient  should  have  declared 

his  desire  for  a  visit  and  have  made  a  vow  to  recompense  the  s^iint  for  its 

trouble.     Even  in  this  case  the  serpent  does  not  come  out  without  a  K4inie- 

rhat  curious  ceremony  ;  it  is  absolutely  needful  for  a  virgin  of  unspotted 

liaracter  to  be  charged  with  the  embassy^  for  the  virtue  of  the  fair  sex  is 

Jone  of  avail  with  it,  and  if  that  of  the  ambassadress  haj^  suffered  the  lea^t 

it  it  will  be  inexorable.  As  soon  as  she  presents  berself  she  pays  the 
Mfii  a.  complinient  and  begs  it  in  the  most  humlde  terms  to  deign  to  let 
tself  be  carried  to  the  perison  who  has  need  of  its  help.  Tbe  serpent,  which 
refuse  notbing  to  a  virgin ^  forthwith  begins  to  move  its  tail  and  makes 
Dme  leiips.  The  child  thereupoo  redoubles  her  prayers  and  makes  fresh 
n:itreatte.s ;  at  last  the  serpent  leaps  upon  her  neck,  lies   upon  her  bre«M, 

"  remains  quietly  there  while  it  is  carried  in  State  with  great  hoUtiM  and 
$mU  to  the  person  who  has  want4^  it.  Hardly  is  it  arrived  when  the 
htient  begins  to  feel  himself  recovering.  This  miraculau«  physician  does 
got  retire,  however ;  it  is  kind  enough  to  remain  for  some  hours  by  the  side 

the  patient,  provided  that  meanwhile  care  is  taken  to  refresh  its  priests 
•  its  taints,  who  never  leave  it.     All  proceeds  amazingly  well  if  an  infidel 

fi  Chiistian  does  not  appear  upon  the  srene;  his  presence  wouki  disturb 
(lie  fcti*.  The  serpent,  who  would  perreive  it,  would  disappear  at  once  ;  it 
rould  lie  useless  to  look  for  it,  it  would  not  be  found  j  transpoited  to  the 
ther  side  of  the  Nile  it  would  know  how  to  i-e-enter  the  tomb  which  is 

orilinary  retreat,  without  being  seen.  The  Arabs  dare  to  asseit  further 
liat  if  this  serpent  is  cut  into  pieces,  the  {»arts  will  immediately  reunite, 
be  outrage  not  being  aide  to  put  an  end  to  its  life,  since  it  must  be  eternal* 
Phe  Christians  of  the  country,  who  believe  themselves  more  enlightened 
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than  the  Arabs,  reason  very  differently  on  the  subject ;  they  decide  the  case 
according  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion  ;  they  believe  very  piously  that  this 
pretended  saint  is  the  demon  himself,  who,  by  a  just  judgment  of  God,  has 
power  to  deceive  this  blind  and  ignorant  people,  and  that  which  confirms  them 
the  more  in  this  belief  is  that  they  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  to  this  place 
that  the  angel  Baphael  banished  the  devil  Asmodeus,  of  whom  mention  is- 
made  in  the  Book  of  Tobit." 

A  page  or  two  further  on  Norden  adds  :  '*  Cutting  the  serpent  in 
pieces  and  seeing  the  parts  reunite  would  be  an  incontestable  proof  of 
its  immortality ;  but  that  has  never  been  done,  and  when  the  Emir 
of  Ekhmim  one  day  ordered  this  test  to  be  performed  in  his  presence, 
the  priests  excused  themselves  from  making  the  attempt ;  they  will* 
never  proceed  to  such  an  extremity."  * 

Passing  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  that 
the  belief  in  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  serpent-saint  in  no  way 
diminished.  When  Legh  in  1812  made  his  somewhat  adventurous- 
excursion  up  the  Nile  into  Nubia,  Sheikh  Hertdt,  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  natives,  was  still  performing  miracles.  He  wanted  to  see  it, 
''  but  as  our  arrival  was  unexpected,  and  time  had  not  been  given  for 
the  necessary  previous  arrangements  of  putting  the  animal  into  the 
oracular  cave,  we  were  answered  that  he  was  gone  abroad,  and  could 
not  now  be  consulted."  t  Ten  years  later  Sir  Frederick  Henniker 
writes  about  the  serpent  as  follows  : 

"  The  path  leading  up  the  neighbouring  mountain  (Grebel  Sheikh  Herfdf )  is 
long,  steep,  and  broiling;  about  half-way  towards  the  summit  is  a  large  quarry 
or  grotto,  J  a  few  steps  onward  the  path  runs  down  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  it  presents  a  romantic  crater,  in  the  hollow  of  which  is  the  cell  of  Saint 
Eredy.  Saint  Eredy  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  conse- 
cjuenceof  repeated  pilgrimages  the  rugged  rocks  have  been  worn  into  a  tolerable 
path,  but  the  length  and  difficulty  of  it  is  still  sufficient  to  try  the  Mussulman's 
faith — it  will  never  make  of  me  a  Turkish  saint,  I  would  rather  ascend  the 
*  Sancta  Scala '  on  my  knees,  or  even  kiss  the  cross  erected  in  the  Coliseum,, 
notwithstanding  the  many  dirty  mouths  that  slabber  their  prayers  over  it,, 
for  only  the  exemption  of  two  hundred  days  from  purgatory  per  kiss.  My 
guides  inform  me  that  a  sacred  serpent  lives  in  the  cell,  and  is  occasionally, 
like  the  relics  at  Rome,  held  up  to  the  veneration  of  the  true  beUevers.  It 
is  not  visible  now,  the  subtle  animal  never  makes  its  appearance  in  winter. 
Cremelli  mentions  a  snake  in  this  country  that  was  sacred,  the  priests  used  to 
ctU  it  into  several  parts,  and  the  snake,  worm-like,  would  join  itself  by 
diaholical  agency.     Who  knows  whether  it  were  not  Lucifer  himself  ?  "  § 

Sir  Frederick  Henniker*s  description  of  the  *'  romantic"  situation 

*  "  Voyage  d'Ejrypte  et  de  Nubie. "    Par  Frederic-Ix)m8  Norden.    Noavelle  ^tioD». 
par  \..  Laiigl6s.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  64-09.     (Paris,  1795.) 

t  "Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt  and  the  Country  beyond  the  Cataracts."    By 
Thomas  Legh.    Second  edition,  p.  97.    (Murray,  1617.) 

X  Thi.s  is  not  correct,  as  the  quarry  which  was  excavated  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  is- 
practically  at  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

§  "  Notes  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  the  Oasis  Bseris,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Jerusa- 
lem."   By  Sir  Fred.  Henniker.    Pp.  108,  109.     (Murray,  1824.) 
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chosen  by  Saint  Heridi  for  his  abode  is  suiHdeiitly  accurate.  It 
resembles  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  being  surrounded  on  all  Bides  by 
steep  and  rugged  rocks.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
appearance  it  presents  when  looked  at  from  above.  Standing  on  the 
inner  edge  of  rock  through  which  the  quarry  mentioned  by  Henniker 
lias  been  cut,  we  see  deep  below  us  a  rounded  hollow,  within  which 
are  two  white  fpdhaH  or  domed  Mohammedan  sbrines  and  a  solitary 
palm«  On  all  sides  rise  barren  and  broken  cliffs  of  limestone,  with 
grey  outlines  sharply  marked  against  the  blue  heavens.  By  the  side 
of  one  of  the  qifhha^^  is  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock  which  forms  a  natmal 
cavern,  the  roof  of  which  is  at  the  extreme  end  open  to  the  sky. 

But  the  path  described  by  Sir  Frederick  Henniker  is  not  the  only 
one  which  leads  to  the  hubitation  of  the  saint,  A  far  less  fatiguing 
and  far  more  romantic  one  is  through  a  ^vinding  wadi  with  precipitous 
Bides  which  leads  into  it  from  the  north-west  The  wadi  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  bits  of  scenery  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Egypt*  The  rocks 
through  which  it  is  pierced  have  assumed  the  most  fantastic  shapes, 
while  the  narrowness  of  the  path  and  the  heights  to  which  the 
almost  sheer  clifis  rise  on  either  side,  lend  to  it  an  air  of  solemnity, 
if  not  of  gloom,  which  is  well  fitted  to  prepare  the  pilgrim  for 
initiation  in  a  religious  mystery.  The  contrast  between  the  gloom 
of  the  winding  and  rugged  gorge  and  tJie  brightness  and  light  of 
the  crater- like  hollow  into  which  it  suddenly  conducts  him  is  ex- 
treme. The  path  through  the  gorge  is  the  one  followed  by  the 
pilgrims  when  they  approach  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  the  other  and 
less  easy  path  through  the  Ptolemaic  quarry  is  that  by  which  they 
leave  it.  The  latter  path  has  been  smoothed  of  late  years  by  steps 
which  have  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  crater  that  slopes  upwards 
from  the  qiibhas  to  the  edge  of  cliff  on  which  the  quarry  stands. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  f/uhba^'i  was  built  only  shortly  before 
the  visit  of  Paul  Lucas  to  the  spot,  while  the  second  q^^hbtf  must  be 
of  still  more  recent  construction,  I  was  told  that  it  was  the  shrine 
of  the  *'  wife  **  of  the  sheikh,  the  female  serpent  who,  as  we  shall 
see,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  modern  legends  of  the  locality. 
Before  the  first  qnlha  was  erected,  the  saint  inhabited  a  "grottOj'" 
which  was  probably  the  cleft  in  the  rock  by  the  side  of  his  pi*esent 
dwelling-place  which  I  have  already  spoken  of- 

Sheikh  Hertdi  is  held  in  as  much  honour  to-day  as  he  was  in  tlie 
^H  time  of  i'aul  Lucas  or  Norden.  His  miUid  or  festival  takes  place 
^V  every  year  in  the  month  which  follows  Ramadan,  and  lasts  for  eight 
i  days.  It  is  attended  by  crowds  of  devout  believers,  largely  com- 
I  posed  of  Nile  sailors,  who  encamp  for  days  together  in  the  neigh- 
^_     bourhood  of  the  saint's  shrine. 

^B        The  miraculous  powers  still  possessed  by  the  saint  were  detailed 
^^    to  me  at  great  length.     The  serpent,  I  was  informed,  is  as  thick  as 
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a  man's  thigh  ;  if  it  is  looked  at  or  treated  irreverently)  it  breathes  a 
fiery  breath  into  the  spectator's  face,  and  the  wretch  immediately 
dies.  Qaite  recently  a  man  was  so  punished.  It  is,  too,  jealous  of 
its  wife's  good  fame.  If  its  "  wife"  is  insulted  it  comes  down  to 
the  river,  or  wherever  else  the  offenders  may  be,  and  there  kills  all 
those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  insult. 

As  in  the  last  century,  so  in  this,  it  is  useless  to  cut  the  serpent 
into  pieces,  as  the  pieces  will  all  reunite.  The  serpent,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  mind  the  operation,  and  a  cunning  operator  can  get 
advantage  out  of  it.  If  he  watches  where  the  blood  flows  from  each 
of  the  pieces  that  are  cut  off,  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  fortune. 
Grold  is  hidden  in  the  ground  wherever  the  blood  has  flowed. 

Sheikh  Heridi  is  thus  the  successor  of  Agathodadmon,  of  the  healing 
serpent-god  who  occupied  so  large  a  place  in  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  belief  in  his  miraculous  and  divine  powers 
is  as  strong  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the  Ramses  or  the  Ptole- 
mies ;  the  name  is  changed,  that  is  all.  The  modem  Egyptian  who 
attends  the  miUid  of  the  saint  and  implores  his  assistance  in  time  of 
sickness  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  Egyptian  of  .the  past,  to 
whom  the  sacred  serpent  was  an  object  of  worship  and  the  source  of 
health. 

Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Sheikh  Heridi  is  not  only  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Egyptian  AgathodsDmon  in  a  general  sense*  but 
also  of  a  special  and  local  form  of  the  serpent-divinity.  Last  winter 
Mr.  Wilbour,  the  eminent  American  Egyptologist,  purchased  a  bronze 
snake  with  the  head  of  Zeus  Serapis,  which  had  shortly  before  been 
discovered  in  the  mounds  of  Ben&weh  (or  Benawit),  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Tahta.  We  may  infer  from  this  discovery  that  a  serpent 
was  worshipped  in  the  temple  which  once  stood  on  the  spot.  What 
makes  this  the  more  probable  is  that  the  district  in  which  Tahta  is 
situated  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient  nome  of  Du-f,  *"  the 
Mountain  of  the  Snake.^' 

The  mounds  of  Ben&weh  are  visible  from  the  entrance  of  the 
quarry  through  which  the  pilgrim  passes  on  his  way  from  the  shrine 
of  Sheikh  Heridt.  And  at  this  entrance  I  have  found  engraved  on 
the  rock  in  large  Greek  letters  the  words  kir  ayaOio.  The  words 
imply  that  in  the  Greek  period,  at  all  events,  the  place  was  sacred, 
and  that  a  divinity  was  worshipped  either  in  the  quarry  itself  or  in 
the  hollow  below.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  this  divinity  can 
have  been  except  the  sacred  serpent  which  is  still  worshipped  there 
under  the  name  of  Sheikh  Heridi. 

We  may  consequently  see  in  Sheikh  Heridi  the  survival  of  a  local 
cult  as  well  as  of  a  general  belief  in  the  divine  character  and  healing 
powers  of  the  sacred  serpent  This  general  belief  is  to  be  met  with 
all  over  Egypt.     Even  the  myths  which  the  old  Egyptians  aasociatad 
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with  the  snake  are  still  prevalent,  Egyptians  of  all  classes  still 
H>eUeve  that  when  **  a  serpent  grows  old,  wings  grow  out  of  its  body,'* 
and  that  there  are  serpents  which  kill  by  darting  flames  in  the 
victim's  face.  How  old  such  beliefs  are  in  this  coantry  need  not  be 
repeated  to  those  who  have  seen  the  pictures  in  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Thebes.  The  siref  or  *'  flying-serpent  "  and  the  snake  from 
whose  mouth  flames  issue  are  among  the  commonest  of  the  tigures 
painted  on  their  walls, 

It  is  not,  however,  as  KakodjBmon,  but  as  Agathodaemon,  that  the 

I  divine  serpent  of  ancient  Egypt  still  maintains  his  chief  hold  on  the 
belief  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Each  house  still  has  its  harrdja  or 
**  guardian  '*  snake,  commonly  known  as  the  harrds  cl-heti  '*  the  pro- 
tector of  the  house."  The  snake  is  fed  with  milk  and  eggs,  and  care 
is  taken  not  to  do  it  harm.  A  servant  of  mine,  who  was  bom  at 
Helwan  near  Cairo,  has  often  told  me  about  the  guardian  snake  of 
his  father's  house.  It  was  a  large  one,  and  used  to  come  out  at 
night  for  the  sake  of  the  food  that  was  offered  it  and  to  glide  over 
the  bodies  of  the  sleeping  family.  It  ne%'er  did  any  of  them  any 
mischief,  *^  as  it  was  always  treated  well/'  One  day  a  stranger  snake 
made  its  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  house ;  the  haiTiU  at  once 
went  against  it,  and  after  a  short  struggle  killed  the  intruder. 

In  a  neighbouring  house  in  the  same  villat^e  the  guardian  snake 
once  missed  its  female*  mate,  and  supposed  that  it  had  been  killed. 
Thereupon,  without  been  seen,  it  crept  into  the  zir — the  large  jar  of 

E porous  clay  which  senses  as  a  filter  in  Egypt — and  poisoned  the 
ivater  in  it.  Soon  afterwards  the  female  made  its  appearance,  and 
the  snake  was  then  seen  to  glide  into  a  basin  of  milk,  after  which  it 
crawled  along  the  ground  so  that  the  dust  clotted  by  the  milk  might 
adhere  to  its  body,  and  then  it  again  entered  the  ztr.  The  clotted 
dust  foaled  the  water  in  the  jar,  and  the  people  of  the  house  accord- 
ingly knew  that  it  had  been  poisoned  and  was  not  fit  to  drink.  So 
it  was  poured  upon  the  ground j  and  the  *//*  itself  was  broken  in 
pieces. 

Beliefs  like  these  prove  how   wide^  if  not  impassable,  is  the  gulf 
,      that  separates  the  mind  of  the  modern  Egyptian  from  our  own.    For 
^Hit  most  be  remembered  that  they  are  shared  by  all  classes  alike,  by 
^*the  educated  as  well  as  by  the  uneducated.    My  servant  who  told  me 
the  two  stories  about  the  guardian  snake  is  fairly  well  educated,  and 
a  long  intercoorse  with  Europeans,  as  well  as  a  residence  in  Paris, 
has  made  him  sceptical  about  many  things  in  which  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen  have  implicit  faith.     He  has  but  a  halting  belief,  for 
example,  in  the  a/arit,  which  correspond  roughly  with   the  ghosts 
of  Europe,  bat  he  has  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  i/inn,  one  of  whom 
h©  himself  saw   when   he   was  a   boy,    or   about   the  mczniifirnh^   a 
epecies  of  afrti  which  looks  like  a  woman  in  white  and  is  exceedingly 
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harmful  to  man.  Nor  has  he  any  doubt  that  milk  or  wat^r  drunk 
out  of  a  cup  made  of  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  is  a  sure  antidote  to 
poison  of  all  kinds,  including  that  of  snakes. 

An  engineer,  who  had  been  educated  in  Europe  and  was  a  well- 
read  man  of  the  world,  once  l^ld  me  that,  when  he  was  at  Damanhonr, 
a  white  cat  used  to  make  its  appearance  whenever  he  sat  down  to  eat. 
He  invariably  gave  it  food,  which  it  ate  and  then  disappeared.  One 
night,  as  he  was  travelling  in  the  dark  and  alone,  he  was  attacked  by 
robbers.  Matters  would  have  gone  hard  with  him,  had  not  the  white 
cat  suddenly  appeared  and  fallen  upon  his  assailants  so  fiercely  that 
they  allowed  him  to  escape.  Then  he  *'  knew  what  it  was."  Ever 
afterwards  he  was  careful  to  offer  it  food  when  it  appeared  to  him  at 
his  meals. 

It  may  be  said  that  superstitions  fully  equal  to  any  of  these  still 
exist  in  our  own  country.  But  they  do  not  exist  among  the  educated 
and  cultured  classes,  and  therein  lies  the  great  difference  between  the 
Egyptians  and  ourselves.  We  cannot  understand  the  frame  of  mind 
and  point  of  view  of  our  forefathers  which  made  them  consider  it  an 
act  of  piety  and  justice  to  torture  and  bum  a  witch,  and  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  had  the  same  inability  in  understanding  the 
intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view  of  ourselves.  Between  the 
European  and  the  Egyptian  mind  the  distance  is  even  greater  than 
between  our  own  and  that  of  our  forefathers,  since  the  ideas  and 
beliefa  which  the  Egyptian  inherits  differ  essentially  from  those  which 
the  past  has  bequeathed  to  us.  They  belong  to  the  grey  dawn  of 
Egyptian  antiquity,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  are  as  potent  to-day  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  Egyptian  is  quick,  clever  and  adaptable,  aiid  he  can  conse- 
quently put  on  the  externals  of  European  culture  with  such  success 
as  to  seem  at  first  wholly  Europeanised.  For  a  time  we  fancy  that  he 
is  become  as  one  of  ourselves.  But  one  day  with  something  of  a 
shock  we  discover  our  mistake.  Our  theories  in  regard  to  him  break 
down,  and  we  are  forced  to  realise  how  far  astray  we  have  gone  in 
dealing  with  him  on  the  supposition  that  his  ideas  and  springs  of 
action  are  those  of  a  European  or  an  Englishman.  The  inheritance 
of  a  civilisation  of  six  thousand  years  has  necessarily  produced  a  type 
of  character  at  once  permanent  and  resistf ul  of  foreign  influences ; 
it  may  be  moulded,  but  it  cannot  be  changed.  Of  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptians  it  is  even  more  true  than  of  the  Orient  and  Orientals  in 
general ;  the  longer  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  the  more  we  come 
to  learn  how  little  we  know  them. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


THE   MESSAGE   OF  ISRAEL. 


The  Newer  Criticism  and  the  Ancient  Ideals. 

THE  question — What  is  the  Old  Testament? — is  one  that  an 
average  reader  finds  it  more  difficult  to  ask  than  to  get 
•answered.  The  blinding  influence  of  familiarity  takes  various  forms 
before  it  disappears  ;  when  the  notion  of  a  magically  dictated  volume 
has  been  discarded^  that  of  a  complete  history  of  the  Hebrew  race 
presents  itself  with  effective  plausibility,  and  constitutes,  at  the 
present  hour,  an  even  more  important  barrier  to  impartial  investigation 
than  its  predecessor.  The  series  of  writings  which  starts  with  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  ends  with  a  prophecy  written 
probably  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,*  unquestionably  follows 
out  the  destinies  of  Israel  as  its  main  object,  and  treats  it  on  the 
whole  with  a  certain  attention  to  chronological  sequence;  traditional 
Association  sometimes  supplying  a  link  even  in  manifestly  unhistoric 
books  such  as  the  Song  of  Solomon  or  Proverbs.  The  important 
division  containing  the  Prophetic  books  is  obviously  in  some  chrono- 
logical disorder,  but  it  is  a  minor  detail  to  suppose  the  succession 
altered  into  a  consecutive  annotation  on  the  story  told  elsewhere  ;  and 
if  no  arrangement  quite  avoids  the  overlapping  of  the  different  parts 
and  occasional  inconsistencies  between  them,  the  case  does  not  appear 
to  differ  from  that  of  most  historic  origins.  Those  readers  who  in 
former  days  would  have  accepted  the  idea  of  a  volume  dictated  by  in- 
fallible authority,  now  substitute  that  of  one  created  by  careful  accuracy, 
and  regarding  the  Old  Testament  as  a  collection  of  Hebrew  narratives, 
see  as  little  scope  for  investigation  now  as  then.     And  when  such  a 

*  The  word  Malachi,  which  means  "  my  messenger/' seems  erroneouslj  given  as  a 
proper  name,  so  that  the  prophecy  is  probably  anonymous 
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reader  hears  of  the  results  of  "  the  newer  criticism,"  and  is  told  that 
all  the  earlier  part  of  this  history  is  pronounced  the  invention  of 
priests  living  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  after  the  most  important 
events  which  they  are  supposed  to  narrate,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  we 
have  to  make  our  choice  between  the  value  of  the  criticism  and 
that  of  the  volume  criticised.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discard  the 
notion  that  Moses  himself  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  the  difficulty  there 
is  rather  to  account  for  a  belief  which  appears  to  have  arisen  without 
evidence ;  but  to  find  the  authorship  of  the  volume  suddenly  shifted 
by  the  best  part  of  a  millennium— to  accept  the  supposed  work  of 
Moses  as  that  of  some  Jew  who  had  much  less  facility  for  learning 
anything  about  the  time  he  described  than  an  Englishman  would  now 
have  for  describing  the  age,  separated  from  him  by  about  the  same 
interval,  of  Edward  the  Confessor — this  is  a  kind  of  change  which 
may  at  first  sight  dispose  a  reader  to  believe  that  either  the  historic 
part  of  the  volume  we  have  most  prized,  or  else  the  critical  method 
which  leads  to  such  a  judgment  of  it,  must  be  absolutely 
worthless. 

It  might  appear  in  view  of  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  a  Hebrew 
prophet  *  gave  out  the  declaration,  '*  If  thou  wilt  take  forth  the 
precious  from  the  vile,  then  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouthy  saith  the 
Lord."  Those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  spirit  of  reverence 
for  all  that  the  Bible  involves  and  suggests,  who  still  hear  its  words 
in  accents,  sharper  on  the  ear  than  those  of  yesterday,  from  lips  that 
have  long  been  cold,  are  slow  to  admit  the  need  of  this  sifting  process 
within  the  sacred  volume ;  the  precious  seems  taken  forth  from  the 
vile  in  virtue  of  its  inclusion  there.  Yet  in  truth  an  earnest  student 
of  almost  any  early  literature  will  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  belief 
that  nothing  else  needs  criticism  quite  so  much  as  that  work  which 
is  the  result  of  inspiration.  Utterance  which  is  the  expression  of  a 
man's  whole  nature,  which  results  from  a  rational  application  of  all  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  forms  a  homogeneous  creation,  does  need  a 
critical  judgment  certainly,  for  all  human  work  needs  it ;  but  we  are, 
at  any  rate,  in  contact  with  a  thought  that  is  continuous ;  we  have  to 
distinguish  better  from  worse,  not  gold  from  dross.  But  where  the 
utterance  breaks  through  the  stratum  of  individuality,  where  the 
sense  of  truth  is  allied  with  moods  that  come  and  go,  and  the 
speaker  declares  what  he  discerns  now  and  not  then,  passing  on  a 
message  that  comes  through  him  rather  than  from  him  (and  some 
other  name  must  be  found  for  this  state  of  mind  if  that  of  inspiration 
be  discarded) — in  this  case  criticism  must  *'  take  forth  the  precious 
from  the  vile  "  before  the  compound  whole  can  be  even  accepted  as  a 
unity.  The  seer  does  not  necessarily  distinguish  the  imperiousness  of 
%  divine  message  from  those  "  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  heart " 

*  Jeremiah  xv   19. 
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liich  are  the  only  fliuigs  equally  imperious;  he  may  be  less  able 

sift  away  from  tbr  message  that  which  belongs  to  the  mere  faocy. 

hftu  one  who  brings   only  literary  honesty  and  critical  sagacity   to 

e  task.      Men  who  give  their  lives  to  studying  the  records  of  the 

it,  on   the  other  hand,  do  not  necesaarily  enter  into   the  divine 

lessons  which   it  contains,  but  they  know  that  anything  built  up  on 

erroneous  assumptions  as  to  matter  of  fact  cannot  be  part  of  a  message 

from  the  Omniscient.      And  even  one  who  contemplates  the  idea  of 

revelation  with  contempt,  as  long  as  he  compares  its  contents  with 

.what  he  knows  to  be  true,  and  points  out  unquestionable  discrepancies 

itween  them,  may,    by    separating  **  the  precious   from  the  vile,*' 

me,    for  that   interval,   a  true    exponent    of   the    word    uf  the 

rd. 

The  keen  pathos,  the  vivid  dramatic  interest,  the  profound  spiritual 
aching  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  all  hidden  from  one  who  tries  to 
read  the  whole  of  it  with  the  same  kind  of  attention.  For  many 
persons  the  Bible  is  a  volume  which  such  an  endeavour  has  sealed 
with  seven  seals.  They  recall  dreary  hours  of  childhood  when  the 
ittempt  to  carry  on  into  Leviticus  the  reverence  with  which  the  story 
Joseph  had  at  first  been  heard,  ended  by  associating  that  also  with 
tedium  and  disgust.  Who  that  has  ever  experienced  this  vehement 
^^revulsion  has  not  known  also  a  certain  relief  when  its  echo  was 
Hpeard  from  the  outside  in  the  shape  of  even  irreverent  criticism 
^■Dringtpg  deliverance  fmni  the  oppression  of  a  divine  claim  for  what 
^Oould  not  be  rated  high  even  as  a  human  work  ?  The  critic,  in  unveil- 
ing to  us  the  Bible  within  the  Bible,  makes  it  possible  really  to  read 
hat  is  there.  While  we  look  upon  all  as  equally  historic  we  are 
most  as  much  cut  off  from  its  teaching  as  in  that  earlier  stage  when 
©  looked  at  all  as  equally  inspired  ;  we  must  discard  any  uniform 
raework  of  attention  before  we  can  take  in  what  is  under  our  eyes. 
a  ranst  be  ready  to  recognise  on  one  page  the  ritual  prrcept  which 
asc|nerades  as  ancient  history  if  we  would  discern  on  another  the 
divine  message  for  all  time ;  nay,  we  must  be  ready  to  find  these 
^v«lements  aide  by  side,  like  the  fertilised  land  of  the  Nile  overflow  and 
^phe  desert,  which  a  knife  may  sever.  If  we  begm  by  regarding  it  as 
all  ecjually  fertile  soU,  we  shall  end  by  regarding  it  as  all  equally 
desert. 

Let  OS  make  our  start  in  the  endeavour  to  distinguish  these 
elementa  by  availing  ourselves  of  that  chronological  inversion  which 
is  suggested  by  recent  criticism  to  all  students  of  the  Bible.  Tt 
miist,  as  it  is  printed,  be  to  a  certain  extent  read  backwards 
if  we  would  follow  it  as  it  was  written.  The  first  chapters  of 
eneaia  land  us  in  a  set  of  ideas  which  became  familiar  to  tli© 
ebrew  mind  only  when  the  national  career  wi^  ended,  they  are  the 
fading   legends  of  the   Semitic   race,  gathered   up   in  the  exile  at 
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Babylon,  and  issued  in  the  form  in  which  we  possess  them  only  on  the 
Jewish  return  to  the  sacred  soil.  They  contain,  indeed,  many  frag- 
ments of  the  oldest  literature  of  Israel,*  songs,  proverbial  sayings, 
half-forgotten  legends,  the  perplexing  incompleteness  of  which  testifies 
to  their  original  form ;  but  the  whole  Book  of  Geneas  as  we  have  it 
now  belongs  to  that  twilight  life  of  Israel  which  succeeded  the  return 
from  Babylon,  and  which  has  no  obvious  coherence  with  the  life  of 
the  Monarchy.  A  visitor  to  the  first  Temple  knew  nothing  of  a 
Bible,  nothing  of  any  germ  of  a  Bible.  Those  who  pressed  for  the 
first  time  into  the  courts  which  under  the  workmanship  of  Tyrian 
builders  and  the  direction  of  Solomon  had  given  Jerusalem  a  difierent 
aspect  knew  some  parts  of  Genesis  as  we  know  the  ballad  of  Chovy 
Chase ;  the  story  of  Exodus  was  to  them  what  fragments  of  British 
history  before  the  Conquest  are  to  us,  '^  familiar  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  obscure  to  the  most  learned  " ;  t  but  of  that  photographic  definite- 
ness  which  would  enable  a  well-taught  Sunday-school  pupil  to  rattle 
ofi*  the  stations  of  Israel  in  the  desert  they  had  no  conception.  They 
had  not  a  single  prophecy ;  it  is  much  doubted  by  those  best  able  to 
judge,  whether  they  had  a  single  psalm.  We  must  press  downwards 
through  the  divided  Monarchy  and  watch  the  fall  of  the  northern 
kingdom  before  we  can  positively  assert  that  the  most  learned  and 
pious  Hebrew  held  in  his  hands  any  portion  of  what  a  modern  Jew 
calls  his  Scriptures.  When  we  come  within  thirty-five  years  of  the 
fall  of  the  nation,  when  we  reach  the  fathers  of  the  generation  who 
were  to  endure  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  the  deportation  of 
Babylon,  then  indeed  we  hear  of  the  first  publication  of  a  Bible,}:  in 
our  sense  of  the  word — a  sacred  volume,  invested  with  a  character 
of  exceptional  authority  and  accepted  as  the  canon  of  faith  and 
practice.  But  this  volume  is  but  a  small  fragment  of  our  Bible, 
containing  only  the  final  discourse  of  the  leader  of  the  Exodus ;  it 
is  a  part  of  the  book  known  to  us  under  the  more  than  misleading 
name  of  Deuteronomy.  The  title  of  the  second  Law  implies  the  very 
opposite  of  the  truth.  Deuteronomy  is  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Hebrew  sacred  code,  and  if  its  fifth  chapter  took  the  place  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  should  read  the  Hebrew  literature  in  the 
true  order  of  its  publication. 

The  first  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  can  thus  be  dated  to  a 
year,  and  its  next  stage  is  almost  equally  definite.  During  the 
enforced  quiescence  of  the  Babylonian  Exile  and  the  literary  activity 
which  was  its  compensation,  this  **  book  of  the  Law  "  was  expanded, 

*  As,  for  instance,  Genesis  iv.  23,  24  (which  has  been  called  the  oldest  fragment  in 
the  Bible),  vi.  1-4,  and  x.  9. 

t  The  expression  is  Gibbon's,  with  reference  to  the  first  thousand  years  of  British 
history. 

J  Discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law — /.«.,  Deuteronomy— 621  b.c.  ;  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, .086  B.C. 
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by  the  incorporation  of  all  fragments  of  legendary  history,  all  shrtfds 

of  lyric  or  proverbial  tradition,  into  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  know  it 

and  as  it  was  prodaced  and  probably  edited  by  the  priest  Ezra  in  the 

—  year  444  B.C.*     In  after  ages,  when  the  Pentateuch  formed  a  small 

Hportion  of  the  Jewish  Bible,  it  was  likened  by  its  devont  stadents  ^ 

Hto  that  inner  enclosure  of  the  Temple   (containing  only  the  '*  Mercy 

BSeat  *'    and  the  Tables    of    the   Law    enclosed   in   the    Ark)    wliich 

f  was    known    as    the    Holy    of    Holies,    and  only    entered    by   the 

priests ;  and   the   comparison   is  the    more  instructive   because    the 

(divisions  relegated  to  a  lower  level  contain  all  that  is  dearest  to 
Christian  ears.  The  fivefold  volume  kept  its  place  of  pre-eminent 
'fidnctity  after  the  additioUj  at  uncertain  dates,  first  of  the  whole 
body  of  prophecy,  and  then  of  a  heterogeneous  collection,  a  sort 
of    residuary    legatee    to    the    portions    already    published,    known 

I  ©imply  as  **  the  other  writings/* }  This  threefold  division  of  the 
fforah,  the  Nebiim,  and  the  Kethubim,  thus  constitute  a  volume  of 
[iraditional  but  unequal  sanctity,  the  first  two  divisions  graduated  in 
their  claim  on  Hebrew  reverence  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  actual 
lAge,  the  last  less  traditionally  sacred,  and  more  avowedly  recent  than 
either,  Solomon,  the  great  king  who,  though  he  emerges  into  the 
-dawning  light   of  history   a  millennium  before  our  era^  is  yet  the 

t latest  great  figure  of  Hebrew  (as  distinguished  from  Jewish)  tradi- 
tion, and  who  indeed  may  claim  an  even  wider  fame,  being  distin- 
guished also  in  Mohammedan  legend,  is  the  supposed  author  of  two 
books  in  this  division,  §  and  conceivably  the  hero  of  a  third  ;||  but  in  his 
case  this  legendary  fame  is  comparatively  traoeparent  to  history,  and 
we  discern  more  readily  here  than  elsewhere  the  way  in  which  late 
Dtteraneea  gather  round  an  early  hero,  representing   their  spirit  to 

*  Exra  came  from  Babylon  fourteen  years  earlier,  in  458  ii.r,,  tuit  wfiitecl,  nppiurentlT, 
for  the  arrival  of  Nehemiali  as  governor,  in  orfler  to  prod  nee  the  Penrateuch  and 
r  Jiook  of  Joshua.    These  fourteen  years  were  probably  occupied  in  the  preparalion 
ramotig  the  little  colony  re-settled  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  publication  of  this  complete 
^odr  of  the  Law.     (See  Wellhaiisen's  **  History  of  Israel;*  IHHD,  pp.  iOr>  and  490.) 

t'Sce  the  '*  Kanon  iind  Text  des  Alien  Testament  "  of  Dr.  Frants  Buhl  {a  profe^tior 

Df  theology  at  Leipsic),  IH9K    The  Book  of  the  Prophets  with  its  appendix  — r,*.>  those 

1  and  Kiups— wjks  in  like  manner  compared  to  the  OQter  and  larger  epolosure 

Temple,  known  as  the  Holy  Place,  which  contained  the  golden  candlestick, 

'>t  inrense,  an<l  the  shew  bread.  The  Kethubim,  or,  in  Greek,  Hagiographa  {».'•., 

I  rest  of  the  Old  TeHtaracnt).  was  regarded  in  this  same  scheme  of  comjiarison 

(ified  by  the  Court  of  the  Uentilea,  nnd  if  we  regarded  it  in  the  spirit  of  the 

s  to  the  Hebrews,  we  might  find  a  deep  significance  in  the  fact  that  it  inclodes 

In  Greek  it  became  '*the  sacred  writings  "  (Hagiographa),  but  it  must  always  be 
t*inembrred  that  the  epithet  here  denotes  a  quality  in  its  lowest  degree.    The  reader 
nay  r^ "  1-'  *!>'    -^    rtion  as  a  sort  of  link  to  the  t>ld  Testament  Apocryf>ha, 
^   I  iv  cle&iastes,  the  fir^t  a  collection  be^nning  with  tiestekiah.  but 

Jrji        ,         I  work;  the  second,  by  general  consent,  one  of  the  neaiest  pre- 

or»  of  t  hristianity  in  point  of  time,  perhaps  as  late  as  the  second  century  B,c. 
•The  Song  of  Solomon."     But  the  title  is  almost  the  only  thing  which  connects 
vith  this  little  love  poem,  in  which,  though  IL  Kenan  has  turned  it  into  n 
.  t-ra  where  the  king  takes  a  principal  part,  he  seems  reaily  to  Hgnre  bv  the 
pcrc  misunderstanding  of  *iorac  rcfcrenee  to  '*  Solomon  in  all  hi»  glory, *' 
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their  intellectual  successors.  In  one  of  the  writings  attributed  to  him,* 
this  is  so  manifestly  the  case  that  his  literal  authorship  is  not  defended 
even  in  the  conservative  camp  ;  this  is  not,  it  is  true,  in  our  Protestant 
Bible,  but  when  we  set  the  whole  **  Wisdom  "  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha  together,  we  perceive  that  we  must  apply 
one  measure  of  authorship  to  all.  Indeed,  the  only  one  of  these 
writings  which  is  not  ascribed  to  Solomon  ,t  so  manifestly  belongs  to 
the  same  group,  that  we  feel  the  name  of  its  actual  writer  a£fect  ua 
almost  as  if,  in  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  we  came  upon  the  name  of 
Kean  or  Kemble  instead  of  the  name  of  Hamlet.  To  make  Solomon 
our  8tarting«point  is  to  take  up  the  question  of  authorship  at  its 
most  convenient  point,  and  to  confront  a  difficult  problem  at  first  in 
its  simplest  form. 

The  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  which  we  thus  confront  ia 
attributed  to  Solomon  by  the  same  authority  of  tradition  as  that  by 
which  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  attributed  to  Moses,  and  quite  recently 
this  connection  was  as  little  subject  to  question  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  But  its  literal  truth  never  greatly  interested  the  ordinary 
reader  of  the  Bible.  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  belong  to  those  out- 
works which  would  first  be  surrendered  to  the  attacks  of  the  critics, 
which  perhaps  the  dwellers  in  the  citadel  might  feel  themselves 
stronger  for  losing.  Wisdom  is  not  a  characteristic  Hebrew  word. 
When  it  replaces  Holiness  we  feel  that  we  have  crossed — not  a  barrier, 
but  a  division.  The  truest  wisdom,  in  the  Hebrew  as  in  every  other 
ideal,  is  one  with  the  truest  holiness ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  more  than 
in  any  other  ideal  of  wisdom  its  lower  aspects  are  refracted  through 
an  atmosphere  of  worldly  cleverness  which  of  all  things  not  positively 
evil  is  furthest  from  the  spirit  of  holiness.  Doubtless  this  is  tlie  most 
familiar  aspect  of  wisdom  in  the  writings  associated  with  the  name  of 
Solomon ;  yet  there  are  passages  in  which  it  gives  way  to  that  aspect 
in  which  wisdom  becDmes  holiness — in  which  we  feel  that  what 
hovered  before  the  spirit  of  the  writer  was  the  idealised  aim  of  the  Law. 
At  moments  this  Jewish  conception,  sinking  so  often  into  the  idea  of 
mere   human  shrewdness,   approaches    so    closely  to   the  source    of 

*  "The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  the  composition  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  doabtfal 
date.  It  contains  some  beautiful  passages,  one  of  which  strikingly  recalls  St.  Panl's. 
description  of  charity.  Opinions  differ  as  to  its  date  by  about  two  centuries,  the  latest 
Engli:jh  editor  of  the  Apocrypha  bringing  it  down  below  our  era,  and  supposing  tbe 
writer  to  have  learnt  from  Philo.  The  earlier  date— about  150  to  50  B.C. — appears  to 
me  much  more  probable.  Both  the  Epistle  of  James  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  appear 
to  borrow  from  this  work,  which  is  characterised  by  a  curious  mixture  of  fierce  Jewish 
fanaticism,  and  a  pure  catholic  spirit  breaking  through  it  without  in  any  way  affecting 
its  general  character.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  interesting  to  the  Christian  reader  as  con- 
taining the  first  unquestionable  expression  of  a  belief  in  immortality. 

t  '*  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,"  known  to  English'  readers  as  Eccle- 
siasticus,  the  Hebrew  work  of  an  erudite  Jew,  rendered  in  Greek  by  his  grandson ; 
and  interesting  as  giving  information  respecting  a  period  of  Judaism  of  which  we 
know  little.  But  owing  to  the  strange  chance  that  there  were  two  Ptolemies  and  two 
high  priests  of  the  same  name,  and  that  these  two  pairs  were  contemporaneous,  we 
cannot  say  whether  the  work  belongs  to  the  second  or  third  century  B.o. 
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divine  law  that  the  irapersonation  of  Wisdom  melts  into  that  of  tha 
Logos  as  it  was  conceived  by  St,  John.*  Both  views  are  Jewish — 
we  most  **  take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile  "  before  w©  can  reach 
that  which  is  a  part  of  the  message  of  Israel,  but  we  may  allow  that 
all  is  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Jew.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
«ay  why  Solomon  should  be  a  type  of  either.  He  represents  the 
external  aspects  of  Judaism — the  side  of  the  national  character  so 
familiar  in  later  ages,  so  rare  while  Palestine  was  a  kingdom,  in 
which  it  enters  into  relations  with  the  world,  not  in  its  ideal  character 
of  the  Messiah  of  the  nations,  but  in  a  spirit  of  cosmopolitan  and 
catholic  good  sense  ;  and  this,  joined  with  the  story  of  his  prayer  for 
wisdom  and  the  possible  fact  that  a  few  of  the  Proverbs  may  have 
originated  with  him,  seems  to  have  been  enough  to  blend  the  tradition 
of  his  splendour  with  that  of  philosophic  thought,  and  make  him  the 
typical  author  of  all  that  has  been  well  called  the  Humanism  t  of 
Jewish  literature.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  this  view  literally 
accurate,  the  Proverbs  are  manifestly  not  the  composition  of  a  great 
king ;  but  it  is  explicable  without  any  ascription  of  forgery.  When 
we  tarn  to  some  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Solomon  we  perceive  that 
the  writers  who  made  this  attribution  did  not  even  attempt  to  pass 
them  off'  as  such.  There  is  a  passage  in  EcclesiastesJ  where  tbe 
writer  actnally  divorces  the  Solomon  of  Jewish  tradition^  we  uiight 
almost  say  carefully,  from  the  Solomon  of  Hebrew  history*  **  I  have 
gotten  me  great  wisdom,"  he  makes  Solomon  say,  "  above  all  that 
were  before  me  in  Jerasalem."  Of  course  no  Jew  could  forget  that 
only  David  had  been  before  Solomon  in  Jerusalem,  The  author  here 
merely  chooses  the  philosophic  monarch  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his 
proverbial  philosophy,  with  a  general  sense  that  the  cosmopolitan 
spirit  of  observation  and  precaution  which  he  is  gathering  up  and 
expanding  from  his  own  stores  found  a  natural  symbol  in  the  great 
king  whose  fame  is  reflected  back  from  foreign  nations.  He  uses  the 
impersonation  with  the  audacity  shown  by  Shakespeare  in  putting  a 
quotation  from  Aristotle  in  the  mouth  of  Hector.  §     Yet  the  assump- 

*  At  Prov.  liL  n.  12,  19;  Prov.  viiL 

t  See  Professor  Chpyne*  interestiDg  treatise  on  the  Humanisni  of  the  Old  Testament, 
a  word  frhich  happily  describes  the  spirit  of  this  hj^pieatiat  literature,  as  it  is  called  ; 
tlio  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon  being  fill  humiin  rather  than  Jewish  in  tbeir 
t4irndcncie3.  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  he  raniinrla  as,  the  word  Israel  does  not  occur» 
while  the  word  man  {—  Adam)  occurs  thirty-three  time^  This  single  fact  well 
«*xpnt<!)se«  to  the  reader  the  tradicionul  character  of  Solomon's  aathorship,  if  we  turn 
on  the  other  hand  to  a  conjparison  with  the  Psalms. 

I  Sccle».  i.  Irj.  Yet  none  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Solomon  make  qaite  so 
definite  a  claim  for  him  af  author.  **  I  the  Preacher  was  king  over  Israel  in 
JeroLioJetii/'  i.  12. 

§  "  Paris  and  Troiltis,  you  have  bi^th  said  well. 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
HaveglozeH,  but  saperficially,  not  much 
Unlike  young  men.  whom  Aristotle  tbougbt 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy/' 

Trodm  ami  Crt4tida^  aot  IL  scene  2. 
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tion  of  Solomon's  authorship  of  the  Wisdom  literature,  both  here  and 
in  the  cognate  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  far  more  definite 
than  that  of  Moses  for  its  early  history.  If  we  suppose  that  a  Jew 
could  use  the  one  name  so  seriously  and  yet  with  such  merely  dramatic 
sincerity,  we  cannot  refuse  to  concede  that  the  hypothesis  might  be 
extended  to  the  other  without,  at  all  events,  anything  offensive  to  the 
Jewish  conception  of  either  history  or  religion. 

To  associate  the  lessons  of  mournful  experience  learned  in  the 
Exile  with  the  name  of  a  great  king  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  four 
centuries  earlier — the  Haroun  al  Raschid  of  Hebrew  tradition — may 
have  its  difficulties,  but  it  offends  no  sentiment  of  reverential  associa- 
tion and  jars  on  no  tradition  of  holiness.  When  in  our  reverted 
progress  we  ascend  from  the  son  to  the  father,  and  are  told  that  here 
too  we  must  take  the  name  of  an  individual  as  merely  a  type  of  one 
side  of  the  national  ideal,  the  case  is  different.  How  often  has  the 
perusal  of  a  Psalm  been  interrupted  by  a  pause  of  wonder  that  the 
heart's  deepest  emotions  can  be  echoed  across  the  interval  of 
millenniums!  Such  a  discovery  gives  a  sense  of  intimate  relation 
which  we  are  ready  to  fill  in  with  an  individual  life  at  the  slightest 
hint  from  external  information,  and  when  we  learn  that  "  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart  *'  wrote  the  words  which  express  for  us  what  we 
could  not  express  for  ourselves,  we  mistake  the  sense  of  a  personal 
touch  in  the  world  of  spirit  for  positive  evidence.  Or  rather,  we 
allow  this  sense  to  annul  the  strongest  negative  evidence.  Generation 
after  generation  has  read,  as  David's,  Psalms  which  allude  to  the 
Temple*  not  built  till  after  his  death,  or  to  the  Exile  f  carried  out 
under  his  remote  descendants ;  these  difficulties  being  answered  by 
some  unconscious  argument  that  the  Hebrew  scribe  had  these  facts 
before  him  when  he  labelled  the  Psalm,  and  must  have  found  some 
legitimate  way  of  getting  over  them.  Nevertheless,  the  moment 
attention  is  claimed  for  every  word  of  a  Psalm  this  ascription  becomes 
impossible.  Those  which  are  not  actually  labelled  as  later  in  date 
than  David  by  some  mention  of  the  Temple  are  seen,  when  once  we 
read  them  with  an  impartial  eye,  to  be  utterly  unsuitable  to  any 
circumstance  in  his  life  ;  and  if  we  can  say  that  here  and  there  we 
meet  one  which  by  its  absence  of  positive  indiqpktion  allows  us  to  fit 
it  into  his  history,  that  is  as  much  as  we  can  say.  The  Psalms,  we 
come  to  see,  whenever  we  give  them  real  study,  are  the  expressions 
of  a  Jew  in  altogether  different  circumstances  from  any  that  were 
possible  to  David ;  or  rather,  they  are  the  expressions  not  so  much  of 
this  or  that  Jew  as  of  the  ideal  Israel.  |     Of  course  every  Psalm  must 

*  E.g.,  Ps.  iii.  4.    The  *'  holy  hill "  in  the  time  of  David  would  be  Sinai, 
t  E.ff. ,  Ps.  xiv. 

t  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  :  "  I  will  not  be  afraid  for  ten  thousands  of  the 
people  that  have  set  themselves  against  me/'  iii.  G  (a  Psalm  the  attribution  of  which  to 
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be  writtea  by  an  individual,  none  caa  be,  like  the  Proverbs,  the 
expressLOQ  of  the  collective  decisions  of  a  people  ;  bat  this  individoal 
ntterancef  we  learn^  is  only  that  of  a  speaker  who  owes  his  inspira- 
tioa  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  mouthpiece  of  his  race.  He  has  no 
independent  distinctness,  his  personality  is  merged  in  his  represeutative 
character.  The  *'  I ''  of  the  Psalms  is  like  the  *'  I  ''  of  a  Greek 
choraa,  the  unity  of  a  Tnt^e  choir  leader.  The  true  speaker  is  a 
multitude. 

These  decisions  must  be  accepted,  in  the  main,  not  only  by  stndents^ 
of  Hebrew,  and  trained  judges  of  historic  evidence,  but  by  any  one 
who  will  open  his  eyes.  Nevertheless,  when  devout  readers  of  the 
Psalms  are  told  that  words  which  have  expressed  for  them  what  they 
never  could  have  expressed  for  themselves,  are  in  fact  not  individual 
utterance  but  the  typical  expression  of  a  race,  they  are  conscious  of 
a  deadly  chill.  The  feeling  is  almost  that  of  the  Magdalen  beside  the- 
tomb  of  the  risen  Christ.     The  critics  seem  to  have  taken  away  their 

Bmost  intimate  companion  and  interpreter,  and  they  know  not  where 

Bjie  has  been  laid. 

H      In  truth,  the  mistake  is  as  great  in  one  case  as  the  other.     It  is 

Kby  no  delusion  that  the  utterances  of  the  ideal  Israel  have  for  ages 
satisfied  the  yearnings  of  those  to  whom  everything  else  that  could 
be  called  a  national  utterance  would,  for  a  similar  purpose,  prove  cold 
and  unsatisfying.  When  we  are  told  that  the  Psalmist  speaks  as  tha 
mouthpiece  of  his  nation,  we  are  not  learning  that  the  words  precious 
to  hundreds  of  generations  are  less,  but  that  the  historic  reality 
underlying  them  is  more.     Those  who  can  revive  in  their  imagination 

■  the  longing  of  Israel  for  Zion,  the  deep-seated  thirst  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  that  **  remnant  *'  revealed  to  successive  prophets  as  the  trua 
nation^  for  the  unity  of  national  life,  discover  in  this  fictitious 
bereavement  an  actual  gain ;  those  to  whom  such  realisation  is 
impossible  come  nearer  the  fundamental  truth  in  conceiving  such 
ntterances  to  be  the  cry  of  the  individual  spirit  for  God  than  in 

» taking  the  view  which  is  sanctioned  by  criticism.  If  in  some  poor 
cottage  or  stately  mansion  a  solitary  Englishman  or  Englishwoman 
can  appropriate  the  lament  of  a  people  as  an  utterance  of  his  or  her 
secret  heart,  it  is  because  the  struggles  of  a  soul  battling  with  the 
powers  of  the  unseen,  arrayed  as  it  were  in  besieging  ranks  against 
it,  cati  express  itself  in  the  dialect  of  patriotic  fervour,  of  national 

»&gony,  more  truly  than  in  any  merely  individual  utterance  from  other 
lips.  Where  it  is  the  perennial  part  of  humanity  wliich  speaks,  an 
expansive  intluence  within  demands  large  images  and  long  vistas,  the 

kvid  flying  before  Absalom  would  empty  that  biator?  of  all  its  pathos) ;  **  And  let  th& 
■nre}<fttion  of  the  nations  compass  thee  round  abmit,"  vii,  7  ;  "The  tjfttioce  are  sunk 
K  in  I  he  pit  rlua  they  have  raado/'  ix.  L') :  expressions  that  are  meaningless 
BBS  we  dupptosc  I  lie  ubjocl  of  t  ha  attack  to  be  a  nation.  I  citOt  of  conrse,  from  the 
EeTbed  VorMon. 
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issues  are  all  momentxjDS.  No  solitary  pilgrim,  but  the  city  of 
Mansoul,  in  the  later  work  of  Bunyan,  forms  the  protagonist  of  the 
great  drama  of  salvation.  His  genius  had  already  found  its  blossom, 
he  had  expressed  the  longings,  the  woes,  the  rapture  of  a  spirit  alone 
with  God  under  the  guise  of  a  pilgrimage,  and  that  of  a  siege 
has  not,  in  equal  measure,  riveted  the  attention  of  posterity.  He 
had  himself  known  warfare,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  no 
historian  can  add  to  the  record  of  his  participation  in  the  great  Civil 
War  that  of  the  side  on  which  he  fought.*  The  difference  which  an 
attentive  study  of  his  autobiography  leaver  doubtful,  cannot  have 
appeared  to  himself  important.  Probably,  indeed,  it  is  not  by  one  to 
whom  images  of  actual  war  are  familiar  that  the  record  of  a  struggle 
between  imperfect  human  beings  will  be  found  suitable  to  typify  the 
conflict  of  good  and  evil.  But  still  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Mansoul 
remains,  beside  the  ''  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a  witness  that  the  life  of  a 
State  in  some  respects  symbolises  [the  inmost  life  of  man,  as  no 
single  specimen  of  individuality  can  typify  it ;  and  if  it  has  not  in 
like  manner  laid  hold  of  the  imagination  of  modern  England  and 
taken  its  place  in  literature,  this  may  be  in  great  measure  because  in 
our  Old  Testament  we  have  this  parable  already  writ  large,  and  every 
other  form  of  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  comparison. 

Jerusaleni  is,  in  fact,  the  city  of  Mansoul  for  all  generations.  The 
expressions  of  emotion  which  find  their  appropriate  centre  in  **the 
Holy  City  "  embody,  so  far  as  the  human  race  has  yet  gone,  the 
loftiest  aspirations  and  deepest  yearnings  of  a  human  spirit.  It  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  a  national,  which  makes  them  a  catholic  utter- 
ance. We  could  not,  in  the  same  degree,  accept  for  our  own  the 
expression  of  brother  or  spouse.  The  unity  of  the  nation  forms  a 
meeting-point  for  human  spirits  unattainable  in  a  mere  interchange 
of  individual  experience.  What  we  crave  in  a  typical  representation 
of  our  deepest  emotions  is  never  a  mere  echo ;  the  truest  sympathy 
has  always  an  element  of  the  ideal — an  expansion  of  scope  that,  if  it 
be  taken  literally,  might  often  be  represented  as  illusion.  It  is  the 
cry  of  oppressed  Israel,  groaning  under  Pagan  scorn  and  persecution 
and  thirsting  for  vengeance,  which  becomes  the  true  expression  of 
meek  spirits  most  alien  to  all  that  is  fierce  and  vindictive,  and  craving 
only  for  peace  with  God  and  man.  They  can  pass  over  indications  of 
a  corporate  utterancef  in  the  Psalms  as  they  pass  over  those  fierce 
imprecations    which   in    fact  only   that    corporate    utterance    made 

*  Macaulay  takes  it  for  granted  he  fought  on  the  Parliamentary  side;  Fronde 
seems  to  me  to  establish  the  much  greater  probability  of  his  having  been  engaged  on 
that  of  the  King.  But  the  mere  fact  of  having  to  set  the  two  historians  against  each 
other  shows  that  the  problem  is  insoluble. 

+  This  description  applies  to  the  greater  number  of  the  Psalms  of  the  fifth  book — 
i.e.,  from  cvii.  to  the  end.  They  all  seem  to  point  to  the  Maccabean  struggle,  and 
their  true  hero  is  Judas  Maccabeus  ;  they  are  thus  much  the  latest  writings  of  tht} 
Bible.  The  way  David  is  mentioned  in  them  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  his  name 
had  become  a  symbol  for  all  that  was  heroic  in  his  nation. 
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endurable ;  and  as  long  as  this  decision  stops  short  of  any  historic 
judgment  we  need  not  (juestion  its  validity.  Whoever  wrote  what 
m*fkr^  t(s  knuirti  (u  vitrsf'hrs  was  inspired  by  Him  who  made  qs,  and 
where  t]iere  is  inspiration,  there,  in  the  imperfect  condition  of  this 
mortal  life,  there  is  also  intermission.  The  critic,  as  such,  may  be 
less  likely  to  receive  that  which  is  eternal  in  the  message  than  other 
[men  are,  but  as  long  as  he  truly  interprets  those  portions  of  which 
^he  is  the  sole  judge,  he  becomes  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  much 
6h  lies  wholly  beyond  his  ken. 
The  decision  of  criticism  in  onr  day,  relegating  the  bulk  of  the 
Psalter  to  a  period  when  the  national  life  had  become  a  mournful 
recollection  aod  an  almost  despairing  hope,  and  finding  in  that  blended 

(aspiration  and  regret  an  explanation  of  the  passages   which  seem  to 
utter  the  cravings  of  an  individual  spirit,  shows  us  how  snch  expres- 
sions have  been  connected  with  the  hero  in  whom  the  national  con- 
aciousness  found  its  ideal  type.     David  symbolised  the  unity  of  Israel 
to  a  fragmentary  race  yearning  for  its  restored  national    life   in  it  a 
beloved  home.      He   was   the    first  whom   the   national    im agination 
recognised  as  an  actual  king  of  Israel^  and  he  was  almost  the  last.   Hia 
predecessor  shows  as  the  mere  head  of  an  army  occupied  in  a  war 
which,  as  we  read  it  with  the  issue  in  oar  minds,  we  half  fancy  a 
rebellion  against  its  lawful  monarch.      His  son  is  an  emperor  familiar 
abroad,  oppressive  at  home,  advancing   by  sure  though  hidden  steps 
towards  apostasy  to  the  national  faith  ;  and  although  this  is  only  one 
aide  of  the  tradition  concerning  him » and  another  makes  him  the  v^is*- 
I  king,  still  nnder  no  point  of  view  could  he  sjmbolise  the  unity  of 
the  nation.     And  after  him  all  monarchs  ruled  over  a  mere  fragment 
of  the  soil  of  Palestine,  and  commemorated  in  the  very  limits  of  their 
'  kingf^oms  the  dissension  which  heralded  national  decay  and  prepared 
I  foreign  invasion.    There  ia  thus  only  David  to  represent  the  incarnate 
Israel,  and  enough   in  his  history  harmonised  with  the  ideal  of  his 
[  people  to  fib  him  personally  to  fill  the  place.     The  way  in  which  his 
B|)ect  has  been  regarded  **  as  through  a  cloud  of  incense/'*  while  it 
cannot  give  the  countenance  of  a  saint,  conceals,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  lineaments  of  a  hero ;  his  greatest  crime,  detestable  as  it  is,  is  one 
not  irreconcilable,  in  an  Oriental  despot^  with  msgnanimous  impulse 
and  high  aspiration;  other  instances  of  meannesa  and  cruelty  t  suggest 
a  possible  explanation  which  might  remove  their  greatest  guilt.      At 
any  rate  we  see  that  he  was,  to  a  Hebrew  living  '3000  years  ago.  an 
.ideal  king,  that  his  image  remained  as  a  type  of  national  hope  when 
lit  grew  dim  as  a  record  of  national  memory,  and  that  the  *'  Son  of 
rid  '*  became  the  approj^riate  title  of  him  who  was  in  some  sense 
ri^\j  11,  ,.....„      HiBtoTy  of  Israel/' p.   IS2. 
f  '  rectionfi  to  hU  son  to  destroj  SJiimei  may  surely  be  »uppo*ed  the 
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to  gather  up  and  carry  on  the  mission  of  the  typical  David.  We 
can  thus  accept  him  as  the  chosen  symbol  of  the  national  monarchy^ 
and  see,  in  his  traditional  association  with  the  Psalter,  a  testimony 
to  the  deep  inwardness  of  the  Hebrew  race — to  that  close  connection 
between  its  sense  of  a  national  bond,  and  its  passionate  yearning  for 
God,  which  gave  it  its  message  for  humanity. 

When  we  turn  to  the  third  of  the  great  figures  looming  through 
the  mists  of  history  which  tradition  has  chosen    as   a  focus  to   the 
influences  of  early  literature,  and  later  apprehension  has  confused 
with  authorship,  we  have  a  simpler  task.     The  glory  of  all  heroes 
and  patriots  grows  pale  before  that  of  Moses ;    others   deliver,  he 
creates  a  nation.     With  him,   ''  this  people  "  is,  for   the  first  time^ 
recognised  as  a  unity,  the  chaos  of  warring  tribes  is  subdued  into  a 
cosmos,    and    the    unity   of    a    family    expanded    into    tbe     unity 
of  a  possible  nation.     But   what  has  been   said  of   the   bleaching 
influence    of    Hebrew    tradition    is    especially    true    of    the    great 
deliverer ;   Moses  being  distinguished  almost    as  much  from   other 
Hebrew  heroes  by  the  extent  of  this  bleaching  process  as  they  are 
from  Greek  heroes.    When  we  have  passed  from  that  discovery  of  the 
infant  in  the  bulrushes  which  presents  itself  in  inseparable  association 
with  many  an   old-fashioned    woodcut    or    recent    photograph,   and 
which  is  told  of  other  legendary  heroes,*  we  meet  nothing  else  that 
is  picturesque  in  the  whole  biography  ;  we  meet  indeed,  as  in  the  case 
of  Abraham,  a  good  deal  that  is  unheroic.     It  seems  as  if,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  terrible  Pharaoh,  Abraham  and  Moses  were  alike 
cowardly.      Where  a  Paladin  of  romance  would  shine  in  brilliant 
chivalry,  we  seem    to   detect    a    timid    Jew,    made    wary    by  i)er- 
secution   and   venturing  to   defend  his  oppressed    brethren  only  as 
some   mediaeval    descendant   might   undertake    the    dangerous    task. 
The  personal  influence  in  his  history  is  poor  as  compared  with  that 
in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs ;  the  adoptive  mother,  whose  appear- 
ance seems  the  opening  of  a  drama,  speedily  vanishes,  hardly  indeed 
keeping  her  place  as  a  typical  centre  of  Egyptian  influence ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  impersonal.     If  his  espousals  remind  us  for  the 
moment  of  the  wooing  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  what  we  may  call  the 
romantic  element  disappears  like  a  bubble^  and  we  hurry  on  to  that 
narrative  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Law  which  throws  every- 
thing personal  into  the  shade.     The  wives  and  children  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  stand  out  to  us   as  personages  in  modem  fiction ; 
the  wife  and  children  of  Moses  fade   into   mere  objects   of  historic 
research.     We  seem  transported  from  the  flowery  slopes  and  green 
valleys  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  granite  peaks  of  Sinai  or  vast 
sweeps  of  Arabian  desert,  not  only  in  geographic  record  but  also  in 
typical  significance;  all  the  scenery  of  the  narrative,  moral  as  well  as 

*  It  is  given  in  identical  terms  of  Sargon,  the  great  Assy  ran  monaroh. 
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physical^  is  austere  and  monotonoas.  We  never  meet  any  such 
expression  as  ''  O  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee  " ;  such  utter- 
ances of  tenderness  as  we  do  find  are  wholly  for  Israel.  The  wife, 
the  children  of  the  hero,  fade  into  the  background,  it  is  ''this  people" 
which  forms  the  exclusive  object  of  every  yearning  in  his  heart — 
which  seems,  if  we  take  literally  the  bold  language  of  his  inter- 
cessory prayer  for  Israel,  to  surmount  in  intensitv  even  his  love  of 
God. 

It  is  a  strange  and  yet  most  instructive  commentary  on  this  part  of 
Ibhe  history  to  remember  that  the  part  of  the  Bible  chosen  by  the 
Jewish  i^nagogue  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  is  the 
Song  of  Solomon.*     The  language  of  ecstatic  earthly  passion  seemed, 
to  the  genius  of  Israel,  the  only  fitting  expression  for  the  emotions 
"^th  which  the  Chosen  People  looked  back  on  their  deliverance  from 
^foreign  tyranny  ;  the  giving  of  the  Law  was,  to  the  national  conscioas- 
^ess,  the  marriage-day  of  Israel.     A  most   unappropriate  metaphor 
^t  appears  to  modem  intelligence,  familiar  with  that  event  as  it  is 
^j^iven  in  the* narrative  of  Leviticus  with  its   wearisome   and  often 
repulsive  detail,  its  priestly  exclusiveness,  its  narrow  and  timid  saper- 
-etiticMi.     But  turn  to  the  earlier  narrative,  read  it  in  the  book  which 
we  know  under  a  name  that  inverts  the  truth.     Read  Deuteronomy 
for  what  it  is,  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Law,  and  that  conception 
of  an  espousal  will  no  longer  appear  one  unsuitable  to  typify  its 
deeper  meaning.     The  Law  appears  as  a  husk  to  a  seed  ;  what  seems 
most  external,  and  what  is  external,  is  revealed  as  an  envelope  of 
protection  for  the  claim  on  Israel  from  an  unseen  ruler  who  demands 
a  closer  union  than  that  between   any  earthly  ruler  and  his   people. 
That  which  should  have  been  the  mere  husk  and  envelope  of   the 
precious  seed  was  cherished  in  its  place,  the  prescriptions  which  were 
intended  to  secure  the  national  unity,  and  were  necessary  for  that 
end,  were  expanded  and  enlarged  to  achieve  their  exclusive  separate- 
ness ;  and  the  Law,  given   as   a  mere  guardian  and  reminder  of  a 
fidelity  to  the  Unseen  blossoming  into  beneficent  care  for  the  visible 
neighbour,  was  turned  into  a  prickly  hedge,  shutting  off  the  neigh- 
bour from  sympathy.     We  have  the  result  in  that  part  of  the  Bible 
which  the  latest  criticism  has  labelled  the  Priestly  Code,  the  kernel 
of  which  is  the  book  of  Leviticus.     But  the  sifting  touch  of  the  critic 
permits  us  to  turn,  for  the  true  ideal  of  the  Law,  to  the  book  which 
was  quoted  by  Christ  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  His  history,t 

•*'The  deliverance  from  Egypt  has  been  poetically  conceived  as  the  betrothal  of 
Israel  to  God,  and  in  the  Piyyut  for  Passover  ample  use  has  been  made  of  this  idea  ; 
it  has  farther  found  expression  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Song  of  Solomon  on  the 

first  Sabbath  after  the  two  days  of  Passover As  Passover  has  been  poetically 

called  the  day  of  Israel's  betrothal  to  God,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  would  correspond  to 
the  weddine-day."  (From  M.  Friedlander's  "Jewish  Religion"  (1891),  pp.  :J1m),  393, 
-394.     It  is  the  work  of  an  orthodox  Jew. ) 

f-  In  all  the  citations  with  which  the  Tempter  is  answered,  Matt.  iv.  1-11,  and 
parallel  passages. 
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the  book  in  which  there  is  nothing  priestly,  but  which  on  the  contrary 
embodies  the  spirit  of  that  prophetic  teaching  which  is  itself  a  reac- 
tion from  priestly  claim.  Even  in  that  sifted  section  now  critically 
accepted  as  the  first  edition  of  the  Code  we  discover  much  that  speaks 
not  of  a  union  with  the  divine,  but  a  separation  from  the  human ; 
we  are  reminded  by  the  Deuteronomist  here  and  there  of  the  hatred 
of  the  non-Jewish  human  race  which  the  historian*  700  years  later 
attributes  to  the  Jews ;  we  feel  from  the  first  that  the  unity  of  Israel,  as 
the  unity  of  all  ancient  nations,  but  more  than  all  others,  was  a  hostile 
and  aggressive  unity,  their  peculiar  closeness  of  relation  within  bought 
by  a  peculiar  fierceness  of  antagonism  without, — their  special  bond 
to  their  heavenly  guide  bought  by  a  special  recoil  from  all  but  their 
earthly  kindred.  But  even  against  this  there  are  in  Deuteronomy 
no  uncertain  protests,  the  injunction  to  the  love  of  the  strangerf  comes 
against  this  spirit  as  a  waft  from  a  higher  sphere,  forcing  us  to  recog- 
nise with  fresh  distinctness  the  first  canon  for  apprehension  not  only 
of  our  Bible,  but  of  every  Bible — that  where  there  is  inspiration 
there  is  also  intermittence.  A.nd  when  we  can  seize  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  sifting  within  the  critical  siftings  we  ai\3  ready  for  the 
tribute  given  by  Him  to  whose  citations  it  owes  its  most  hallowed 
associations  for  Christian  ears,  when  He  elicited  from  a  student  of  the 
Law,}  as  a  summary  of  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Law,  the  command 
to  love  recorded  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  it  is  nowhere  else 
80  broadly  and  simply  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament. 

A  human  deliverer  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
because  its  God  was  a  deliverer  from  the  first.  He  is  revealed  to 
His  people  as  the  Saviour.  We  discern  a  new  meaning  in  the 
colourlessness  of  all  the  individual  history  of  Moses  when  we  regard 
him  as  the  mere  type§  and  expression  of  a  divine  influence  to  which 
he  is  perfectly  transparent,  tingeing  it  by  no  characteristics  of  his 
own.  He  is  the  mediator  between  the  Divine  Saviour  and  the 
delivered  Israel,  the  Law  is  the  record  and  pledge  of  the  bond  thus 
created,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  the  giver  of  the  Law.  How  little 
any  rigid  sense  of  authorship  beyond  this  was  included  in  the  Jewish 
ascription  to  Moses  is  brought  home  to  every  one  who  reads  the  New 
Testament  attentively,  by  the  erroneous  assertion  attributed  to  our 
Lord  II :  "  Moses  gave  you  circumcision/'  Whether  the  correction  which 
follows,  "  Not  that  it  is  of  Moses,  but  the  fathers,"  be  from  the  speaker 
or,  as  is  far  more  probable,  from  the  writer,  in  any  case  we  have  the 
name  of  Moses  used,  at  a  critical  moment  and  in  a  serious  argument, 
by  a  Jew  addressing  Jews,  as  a  mere  type  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  literal 
accuracy  of  the  ascription  being  an  impossible  belief  even  to  a  Jewish 
child.  Surely  the  text  should  be  enough,  if  it  were  the  only  argument 

•  Tacitus  :   Hist.  V.  5.  t  Deuteronomy  x.  19,  t  Luke  x.  25. 

§  Kwald  (**  Historj  of  Israel  **)  lays  much  streas  on  this.  U  John  yii.  22. 
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critic  could  prodace,  to  vindicate  the  assumption  which  would  give 
spftoe  to  all  criticism— that  the  Law  which  was  the  salvation  of  Israel 
found  its  centre  in  the  great  Prophet,  as  the  spirit  of  response  to  the 
Law  in  the  Psalms  found  its  centre  io  the  great  Monarch — a  real 
person  embodying  a  real  influence,  but  not  necessarily  the  exclusive 
channel  through  which  it  passed,  or  the  author  of  every  word,  or 
t^ven  any  word,  which  we  find  in  the  book  commemorating  it. 

We  must  take  as  a   key-note    to  all  investigations  of   the  Old 

festament    the    conviction    that    the  unity  of   Israel   was   a   closer 

ing    than    the    uuity   of  any   modern    nation  i^.       The    literature 

hich   sets    forth    the    life    of    English     tradition   stands   in    some 

nse    very    near  the    actual    life    of    Englishmen ;     but    we    must 

normously    exaggerate    that    sense   before  we    can  transfer    it    in 

agination    to    the    history  contained    in    the    Bible.      When  our 

ate  Laureate  takes  up  the    Arthurian    cycle  and    makes  its  great 

ames   household  words,  he  is  a  conscious  dramubist,  gathering  up 

e    faded    hints    of    ancient    legend,    and    weaving    them    into    a 

rgeous  tapestry,   where  the  pattern  to  a  certain  degree  and  the 

letails  almost  entirely  are  his  own  invention.      If  any  reader  were 

fancy   that    he    were  following   a   work    of   literal   accuracy   in 

rasing  the  '*  Idylls  of  the  King/*  ht*  would  be  grotesquely  mistaken 

far  as  he  supposed   Britain  in  the  sixth  century  to  contain  the 

vili$ation  there  represented.     Yet  even  he  would  be  following  a  set 

conceptions  that  have  played  a  real  part  in  English  history,  and 

far  as  he  c-omes  in   contact  with   the   ideal   of  a  heroic  England, 

ould  entertain  an  illusion  forming  no  bad  introduction  to  a  study  of 

its  actual  history.     For  the  life  of  a  nation  is  a  unity,  and  even  the 

I  fancies  that  have  influenced  many  generations  form  in  truth  a  part 
pf  its  development,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  mere  error,  even 
irfaen  they  are  put  in  a  totally  wrong  place.  But  the  unity  of 
national  life  is  a  fact  of  different  intensity  and  significance  at  different 
periods  of  the  world's  history  and  ditlerent  spots  of  earth.  The 
tradition  of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  do  not  belong  to  an  English- 
man as  the  traditions  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus  belonged  to  a  Jew. 
Our  traditions  are  mere  literature  ;  theirs  are  a  part  of  actual  life* 
,  The  Republic  of  Plato,  says  the  great  pupil  of  Plato,*   is  founded 

i  on  a  mistaken  endeavour  to  give  to  a  State  that  kind  of  oneness 
I  which  in  its  very  nature  is  possible  only  to  an  individual.  It  is  a 
weighty  truth,  full  of  instruction,  even  for  the  present  hour.  Yet  the 
student  of  history  is  continually  impressed  with  the  differing  degrees 
in  which  different  States  and  races  do  approach  this  definite  unity. 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  comes  very  near  it  makes  Israel  the 
essianic  nation*     The  passages  generally  interpreted  as  referring  to 

*  ArUtutle  savs  this  over  ard  over  again  in  the  Jlret  and  second  books  uf  the 
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a  Messiah  are  not  for  the  most  part  conscious  prophecies  referring  to> 
any  individual  so  much  as  accurate  descriptions  of  the  position  of  the 
nation  in  the  midst  of  other  nations.  Israel  is  the  oppressed  servant 
of  the  Lord,  the  prophet  of  the  nations,  the  victim  and  saviour  alike 
of  the  world.  But  because  this  is  true  of  Israel,  it  is  true  of  the 
typical  Israelite.  The  great  personages  of  Hebrew  history  owe  all' 
their  significance  to  the  degree  in  which  they  symbolise  the  aims  of 
their  nation,  and  when  a  Hebrew  pronounced  their  names  he  thought 
less  of  their  actual  history  than  of  their  prophetic  shadow  on  the 
coming  age. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  the  historic  development  of 
Israel  and  that  of  the  other  two  great  races  to  which  Europe 
owes  its  education.  The  classical  nations  of  antiquity  exhibit  a 
horror  of  individual  pre-eminence  which  their  destiny  and  their  genius 
appear  to  justify.  This  instinct — at  Athens  a  precaution  against  the- 
temptations  of  moral  wealth,  at  Rome  an  apparent  concession  to  th& 
needs  of  moral  poverty— -was  in  both  a  deep-seated  national  impulse^ 
and  finds  its  reflection  in  the  facts  of  history.  Athens  and  Rome 
proceed  from  monarchy  to  democracy,  and,  after  they  have  cast  out 
their  despots,  hold  the  name  of  king,  and  the  influences  which  may 
lead  to  its  becoming  a  reality,  in  a  peculiar  and  often  unjust  abhor- 
rence. But  we  find  here,  as  often,  that  a  tendency  which  takes  one 
direction  when  it  is  strong  takes  another  when  it  is  strongest — that 
a  complete  development  even  inverts  the '  aims  dii'ecting  its  first  start 
and  increasing  with  its  earliest  growth.  Israel  with  a  much  closer 
unity  than  either  Athens  or  Borne  protects  it  by  opposite  methods, 
proceeding  from  democracy  to  monarchy,  and  finding  in  an  ideal  but 
historic  king  the  dearest  memory  in  her  retrospect  and  the  most 
passionate  hope  in  anticipation.  The  spirit  justifies  the  letter  of 
history,  Athens  and  Sparta  *  find  their  dread  of  personal  pre- 
eminence ratified  by  the  rapid  intoxication  of  their  noblest  patriots 
when  once  the  dizzy  height  of  political  power  and  fame  has  been 
secured  ;  and  if  Rome  does  not  find  this,  the  poverty  of  genius  and 
monotony  of  character  which  preclude  this  elevation  seem  in  con* 
nection  with  the  mighty  result  effected  by  the  '*  great  nation  of 
commonplace  men,''t  to  bring  the  same  testimony  from  an  opposite 
quarter.  Israel  is  allied  rather  to  Rome  than  to  Greece  in  this 
respect.  The  rich  variety  which  makes  the  Greek  tongue  a  casket  of 
varied  wealth  has  no  counterpart  in  Hebrew.  We  pass  from  Prophet 
to  Prophet,  under  every  difference  of  circumstance  which  a  common 
Boil  and  a  common  language  left  possible,  and  are  not  sensible  of  any 
change  of  key,  one  deep  monotone  is  heard  through  all  their  music: 
The  Eternal  in  the  heavens — ^the  claim  on  the  fugitive  dwellers  on 
earth  to  keep  fidelity  to  that  alliance  which  binds  them  to  Him  in 
*  E.g.,  Themistocles,  Miltiades,  Fansanias.  t  The  expression  is  Mommseii's^ 
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they  maj  find  a  refuge  from  the  chances  and  changes  of 
mortality — this  is  the  burden  of  every  Seer  of  Israel,  no  iDdividual 
enius  breaks  or  even  strongly  colours  the  message  passed  on  as  the 
rch  in  the  race;  the  hand  only  different,  the  light  and  the  scene 
denticaL  When  we  turn  back  from  the  nation  to  the  family,  we  do 
indeed  come  upon  individual  characters  of  extraordinary  vividness, 
and  what  we  may  call  dramatic  power  :  no  character  in  Shakespeare  is 
more  of  a  consistent  whole  than  Jacob,  But  we  never  find  any 
I'uriety,  A  common  type  of  character  runs  through  the  whole.  By 
the  side  of  Athens,  Rome  and  Jerusalem  might  be  called  equally 
monotonous ;  alike  in  the  race  which  is  to  mould  the  kingdoms  of 
earth,  and  that  which  is  to  reveal  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  are 
kept  mindful  of  a  common  mission,  a  common  set  of  temptations* 
ie  Law  is  the  dominant  ideal  of  both  Israel  and  Rome,  and  the 
iformity  which  that  ideal  must  always  impress  on  the  history  of  a 
ation  characterises  both  races.  The  oneness  of  a  common  centre, 
e  uniformity  of  a  rigidly  marked  circumference — both  seem  mono- 
Itonous  when  we  contrast  them  with  the  play  of  artistic  gen i as,  and  the 
lelasticity  of  universal  and  readily  reversible  sympathies.  Yet  while 
B  heroic  figures  of  Palestine  do  not  differ  each  from  each  in  the 
eame  way  that  the  heroic  figures  of  Greece  do,  the  impressiveness  of 
a  typical  significance  replaces,  and  more  than  replaces,  the  impress- 
iveness of  individual  genius.  Every  prominent  figure  in  Hebrew 
history  represents  and  typifies  Israel  s  endowments  and  vocations,  and 
so  expresses  the  national  tendencies  in  some  special  direction^  that 
biography  gathers  up  in  parable  the  memories  or  hopes  of  the  race 
and  a  name  becomes  the  most  natural  expression  of  a  national 
ideaL  The  race  stands  to  its  typical  specimens  in  a  closeness  of 
relation  true  of  no  other.  No  gifted  Greek  mirrors  the  ideal  Hellas. 
No  gifted  Hebrew  fails,  in  some  sense,  to  mirror  the  ideal  Israel. 

Moses  is  the  centre  of  the  Law,  embodying  in  a  single  person- 
ality the  moral  evolotions  of  many  generations,  and  gathering  up  the 
lessons  of  ages  in  the  prophetic  energy  of  a  heroic  life.  But  we 
have  only  to  read  the  New  Testament  to  see  that  what  a  Jew  m^ant* 
by  the  Law  was  not  a  set  of  rules  that  any  individual  could  pro- 
mulgate, Imt  a  continuous  growth  of  precept  and  prohibition,  partly 
committed  to  writing,  partly  preserved  in  oral  teachiog,  and  never 
concluded.  Here,  as  in  other  vegetation,  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
grew  together.  The  written  word  was,  for  good  and  for  evil, 
associated  with  a  traditicm  of  equal  sanctity  and  importance.  For 
vil,  as  we  may  discern  in  any  intelligent  perusal  of  the  Gospels 
which   exhibit   this  growth   of  tradition   as  a   main  obstacle   to  the 


*  E.g,^  Matt.  x\'.  1-6.  Note  also  efpeciaUy  the  quotation  of  our  Lord  from  LevUicuK, 
Matt,  r,  43,  where  the  addition,  '*  tliou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy  '*  (doubtless  the  legacy 
of  Macoabe^D  faDatlcism),  is  nowhere  in  the  Old  Tei^tament. 
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teaching  of  our  Lord  and  a  chief  cause  of  His  condemnation.  For 
good,  as  we  must  realise  when  we  consider  how  the  recognition  of  any 
authority  as  invisible  brings  it  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  con- 
science. It  does  not  necessarily  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
conscience,  there  may  be  an  unseen  authority — in  the  time  of  the 
Pharisees  we  see  that  there  was — which  defied  in  some  of  its  pre- 
scriptions every  principle  that  an  enlightened  conscience  could  accept. 
But  still  the  recognition  of  the  Law,  as  of  something  that  could  not 
be  contained  in  a  book,  was  in  itself  a  clue,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Law.  It  was  a  protest  against  that  external 
unity  which  has  given  rise  to  the  idolatry  both  of  Catholic  Europe 
and  of  Protestant  Europe,  but  to  which  probably  no  member  of  any 
other  race  that  ever  lived  was  so  much  tempted  as  was  the  Jew. 

There  is  little  danger  that  we  should  fall  into  those  temptations  at 
the  present  hour.  An  infallible  book  has  as  little  attraction  for  most 
readers  of  our  day  as  an  infallible  Church  has,  possibly  even  less. 
But  the  profound  warning  which  a  German  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Jew  is  applicable  to  every  time.*  When  we  recognise  the  super- 
stition of  our  education  we  often  imbibe  its  poison  in  a  concentrated 
form.  They  who  refuse  to  profit  by  the  criticism  of  the  Bible  have 
companions  in  their  moral  disadvantage  in  those  who  suppose  that 
critical  power  gives  moral  insight.  It  does  remove  some  hindrances 
to  moral  insight,  no  doubt.  It  is  the  key  which  unlocks  a  door.  But 
it  provides  no  light  to  guide  our  steps,  when  once  the  door  is  open. 
For  this  (as  far  as  human  teachers  can  ^provide  it)  we  must  still  go  to 
those  Hebrew  teachers  whose  utterances  we  have  been  taught  to  sift 
from  spurious  admixture,  and  to  link  them  to  their  background  in 
the  history  of  the  race  as  a  perennial  expression  of  those  cravings 
after  the  Eternal  which  are  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  no  race  and 
no  time. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 

*  *'  Der  Aberglaub*  in  dem  wir  aufgewachsen 
Verlicrt,  auch  wenn  wir  ihn  erkennen,  darum 
Doch  seine  Macht  nicht  nber  iins.*' 

Lessing,  "  Nathan  der  Weise." 


CHINESE  ART  AN  INDEX  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


THE  straight  line  is  an  abomination  to  the  Chinese.  They 
endeavoar  to  avoid  it  in  their  streets  and  buildings,  and  have 
banished  it  completely  where  country  field  paths  are  concerned. 
They  will  always  substitute  a  curve  whenever  possible,  or  they  will 
torture  it  into  a  zigzag. 

In  districts  not  devastated  by  the  Tai  Pings  nor  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  foreigner,  the  houses  and  temples  are  characterised  b^ 
cnrved,  often  peaked  roofs,  ornamented  with  fantastic  modifications 
of  the  "  myriad  stroke  pattern."  The  inhabitants  of  such  regions  are 
soon  found  to  have  a  mental  world  to  correspond.  The  straight  line 
is  scouted.  They  think  in  curves  and  zigzags.  To  the  Chinese 
mind  the  straight  line  is  suggestive  of  death  and  demons.  It  belongs 
not  to  the  heaven  above  nor  to  the  earth  beneath.  In  a  true  horizon 
line  are  seen  the  "undulations  of  the  dragon."  Therefore,  argue  the 
Chinese,  the  straight  line  pertains  to  Hades. 

The  Egyptians,  related  to  the  Chinese  at  least  in  their  ancient 
hieroglyphic  characters,  some  of  which  correspond  closely  with  those 
of  China,  seem  to  have  felt  the  terror  of  the  straight  line.  It  met 
them  daily  on  the  sandy  horizon,  whence  bands  of  marauders,  or 
noxious  and  hungry  beasts,  might  be  expected.  They,  however,  while 
breaking  that  line,  did  so  by  erecting  massive  structures  in  which 
its  awe-inspiring  power  was  retained.  Their  pictorial  writing,  a 
mystery  to  the  uninitiated,  was  saved  from  becoming  trivial  by  its 
being  encased  in  straight  lines  of  forbidding  height,  mechanical  and 
rigid.  The  power  of  the  Egyptian  religion  lay  in  the  straight  line. 
This  power  they  applied  to  massive  hieroglyphic  forms,  retaining  the 
fitraight  line  at  the  sides  of  the  gigantic  Sphinx  face,  setting  that 
face  upon  the   shoulders  of  an   animal  of   terrible   proportions,  a 
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probable  incarnation,  or  rather  petrification,  of  the  terrors  of  th^ 
desert.  May  not  one  purpose  of  the  Sphinx  have  been  to  avert  the 
dreaded  influences  from  across  that  terribly  straight  horizon  ?  Is  it 
not  related  to  the  Chaldean  "  demon  of  the  south-west  wind  "  figure,, 
a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  modernised 
form  on  a  few  roofs  of  China  ?  This  became  in  Persia  ("  Adventures, 
of  Hatim  Tai,"  translated  by  Duncan  Forbes,  M.A.),  and  as  a  modern 
adornment  of  the  Chinese  entrance  door,  the  mirror  in  which  the 
demon  of  pestilence  may  see  his  terrible  proportions  and  flee. 

The  awe  inspired  by  the  desert  may  have  had  its  origin  among  the 
Hebrews,  not  so  much  in  the  forty  years  of  wilderness  wandering,  as 
in  the  four  hundred  years  of  captivity  in  Egypt.  **  The  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  "  were  regarded  as  the  abode  of  noxious  beasta 
(Is.  XXXV.  9),  or  (xxxiv.  13-15)  the  more  to  be  dreaded  monster  of 
the  popular  fables,  to  which  Lenormant  famishes  Assyrian  parallels.. 
The  Chinese  speak  of  gross  offenders  as  "  banished  to  the  four  comera 
of  the  earth  to  be  a  prey  to  evil  demons." 

The  Egyptians,  and  after  them  the  Greeks,  idealised  the  straight 
line.  The  Chinese  have  idealised  the  curve  and  zigzag,  notably  in 
their  national  emblem,  the  dragon.  Every  straight  passage  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  China  has  a  board  at  the  moutii,  on  which  is 
painted  a  powerful  charm  consisting  of  the  eight  diagrams  surround- 
ing the  circle,  intersected  with  curved  lines,  which  stands  for  the^ 
primordial  egg  of  the  universe.  Under  this  is  written  the  words,. 
^'Darest  thou  withstand  the  stone  from  the  Tai  mountain?"  Their  field 
paths,  as  the  benighted  foreigner  knows  well,  are  formed  of  curves  as 
intricate  as  those  of  the  old  fretwork  puzzles.  Every  continuous 
straight  line  is  a  sort  of  lower-world  lightning-conductor,  inviting  in 
no  innocuous  manner  the  dreaded  influences  of  the  "  hell  under  th& 
earth." 

Demons  move  in  straight  lines.  And  so  according  to  the  accepted* 
notions  do  corpses  that  have  been  resuscitated  by  the  breath  of  some 
domestic  animal.  These,  actuated  by  the  lower  soul,  the  p^eh  (the  spirit 
of  the  beast,  Eccles.  iii.  21) — the  higher  Qiwun)  being  dissipated — are- 
apt  to  rise  and  give  chase  to  their  former  friends.  Such  an  unpleasant 
occurrence  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  chickens,  cats,  dogs,  and 
pigs  away  from  where  the  newly  deceased  man  lies — a  precaution 
observed  in  most  Chinese  homes,  or,  should  it  happen,  the  pursuer  has 
to  be  dodged.  In  the  late  summer  festival  too,  when  the  gates  of 
Hades  are  open,  haunting  ghosts  are  disposed  of  by  being  led  along 
mazes  of  streets,  preferably  in  the  small  hours,  guided  by  the  sounds- 
of  gongs  and  cymbals,  and  the  light  of  burning  cash-paper  or  of  lotus- 
like  lamps.  Or  they  are  sent  away  by  water,  guided  by  the  same- 
lamps  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  preferably  at  places  where- 
its  curves  bewilder  them. 
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Tha  straight  lim?  is  an  ofience  to  the  eye.  In  matters  caligra- 
phical,  the  modern  print-style  characters  are  not  popular.  The  most 
approved  writing  is  that  which,  while  it  retains  the  essentials  of  the 
character,  is  made  up  of  bold  but  intricate  outlines  thrown  npon  tli( 
paper  In  an  apparently  lawless  manner.  Such  characters  are  said 
to  live. 

As  to  the  mountains  in  the  best  pictures,  mountains  and  streams 
are  essential  to  the  landscape  painter.  The  phrase  **  mountain  and 
water  "  stands  for  a  landscape  painting.  Not  hills,  they  are  not  lofty 
enough.  Should  the  scene  in  question  be  only  undulating,  these 
undulations  must  be  intensified  until  there  is  not  even  the  Egyptian 
"breadth  of  base,  which  in  Emerson's  words  suggests  "  the  repose  of 
the  dead/'  Accordingly,  the  mountains  are  often  so  full  of  exuberant 
life*  that  to  the  irreverent  foreigner  they  seem  to  be  playing  at 
somersaults.  Where  they  do  not  overhang,  they  realise  the  Chinese 
ideal  corresponding  to  that  of  our  heaven-aspiring  pointed  Gothic, 

Not  far  from  the  foreigner's  house  of  mechanically  straight  lines 
and  rigid  arches  is  a  motley  group  of  Chinese  houses.  The  first 
professes  to  be  a  mansion.  Beside  it  is  a  mat  hut — Lazarus  sets* 
Dives  off :  the  rest  are  medium-sized  dwellings.  The  doors  ai*e  all 
open,  an  illustration  of  the  classical  sentence—"  All  within  the  four 
seas  are  brethren  " — which  we  foreigners  do  not  seem  to  feel,  for  our 
street-doors  are  mostly  shut  Our  halls,  moreover,  are  mere  passages. 
In  the  Chinese  dwelling  the  hall  is  the  house,  all  else  being  mere 
sooeBSories.  One  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  China  is  that  of  guest- 
receiving^ — a  duty  idealised  into  a  fine  art.  The  most  sacred  part  of 
the  guest-room  is  adorned  by  a  specimen  of  the  artist's  skill,  varying 
in  character  according  to  the  education  of  the  dweller. 

The  master  of  the  mansion  being  friendly,  we  may  as  well  pay  him 
(and  his  picture)  a  call.  We  are  received  with  all  the  ingenuity  of 
compliment  upon  which  the  Chinese  gentleman  prides  himself.  We 
are  robed  and  crowned  with  his  polite  phrases ;  mere  phrases,  we 
know,  which  call  forth  correspondingly  humble  disclaimers,  which  in 
their  turn  provoke  fresh  outbursts  of  well-simulated  admiration*  The 
chit-chat  proceeds  along  the  zigzag  of  give-and-take  until  our  obse- 
quious host  states  his  profound  conviction,  with  apologies  for  the 
truism,  that  we  are  the  most  illustrious  specimens  ever  kuowntohave 
*'  alighted  *'  from  the  far-famed  West,  a  servant  meanwhile  trying  in 
vain  to  quiet  the  '*  foreign  devil  '*  of  a  gamin  at  the  doors  when  we 
turn  round  and  admire  the  picture  behind  us. 

**Yee/'  replies  our  host,  **the  inscription  thereon  is  truly  artistic^ 
such  force  of  strokes,  '  flying  guns  and  pearly  points.'  The  profound 
researches  of  the  *  pavilion-dweller '  ^' — he  never  degrades  us  by  the 
use  of  a  personal  pronoun ;  see  Mencius  in  re^-^*"  in  the  literature  and 
art  of '  the  insignificant  couniiy  will  doubtless  have  resulted  in  due- 
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appreciation  of  excellence  in  penmanship,  although  these  characters 
were  drawn  by  an  abject  relative,  who  is  a  mere  novice." 

During  this  harangue  we  have  been  studying  his  '^  landscape  with 
figures,"  and  find  it  composed  of  touches  very  like  those  of  the  in- 
scription. We  guess  rightly  that  the  artist  was  the  writer.  Our 
host  would  have  put  it  the  other  way. 

The  "  writer  "  of  the  picture; — to  use  the  frequent  Chinese  expres- 
sion— has  scorned  to  use  any  colour,  and  claims  to  have  given  the 
world  a  specimen  of  high  art.*  The  rather  insipid  picture  before  us 
is  really  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  these  parts.  To  appreciate 
its  excellences  (as  those  of  our  host's  high  art  compliments)  requires 
an  effort.  Its  language  is  a  double  remove  from  ours.  It  is  Chinese 
— it  is  classical  Chinese. 

What  English  lover  of  art  would  give  it  a  place  in  his  gallery  ?  It 
is  rather  a  curio  for  a  museum.  What  English  artist  would  attempt 
a  characteristic  Chinese  scene  except  for  an  illustrated  paper  or  book  ? 
Can  any  true  art  come  out  of  China?  Not  out  of  the  real  present 
day.  China  echoes  the  Chinese  artist.  The  realistic  pictures  of 
every-day  life  which  adorn  the  pages  of  the  Shanghai  illustrated  paper 
are  outside  the  region  of  art  proper.  And  Chinese  artists,  when 
called  upon  to  paint  a  portrait,  do  so  in  violation  of  all  their  known 
canons  of  art,  by  producing  a  rigidly  symmetrical  full  face  in  order  to 
avoid  the  queue.  The  figures  in  Chinese  paintings  have  their  hair 
done  up  in  a  knot  like  that  of  the  modern  Taoist  monks,  unless,  as  in 
the  case  of  hermits  and  recluses,  it  is  represented  as  flowing  loose,  a 
custom  with  the  Taoists  on  certain  occasions. 

Portraits,  especially  those  of  the  present  dynasty,  are  only  classed 
as  third-rate  art.  They  are  valueless  except  to  the  relatives  of  the 
subject.  They  are  cherished  as  memorials  of  the  dead.  They  are 
ordered  in  advance  with  the  coffin. 

Landscapes,  however,  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  ordinary  world  of 
prose.  The  pictures  are  merely  suggested  by  what  is  actually  seen. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  the  artistic  imagination.  A  famous  triplet 
declares : 

"  One  must  have  mountains  and  valleys  in  the  heart ; 
One's  hand  will  then  draw  mountains  and  vallejs  : 
On  one's  paper  will  thus  appear  mountains  and  valleys." 

*  The  most  approved  landscape  pictures,  "with  thousand  li  distances/*  are  devoid 
of  colour.  Colour,  however  skufullj  applied,  seems  to  be  an  irritation  to  the  truly 
artistic.  This  may  possibly  be  a  survival  of  the  early  days  when,  according  to  a 
theory  referred  to  by  a  writer  in  the  Contkmpobaby  Review,  Oct.  1892,  the  ancients 
were  partially  colour-blind.  Whether  this  preference  for  black  atd  white  (which 
maybe  otherwise  accounted  for)  points  in  that  direction  or  not,  this  ancient  deficiency 
in  the  colour-sense  does  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  names  of  the  five  elements  of 
the  Chinese  spectrum.  These  are  black,  red,  f«'»w,  white,  yellow !  The  character 
i»Hn  is  described  in  the  ancient  dictionaries  as  standing  for  the  colour  of  life,  Uie 
colour  of  the  last,  the  colour  of  alives,  the  colour  of  bamboo-hkins,  the  deeper  colours 
of  the  rocks.  It  is  alFo  found  where  a  neutral  tint  is  evidently  intended.  The  cha- 
racter seh  of  colour  is  also  applied  to  a  grey  threatening  sky. 
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This  oecessitates  a  Chinese  heart  for  their  sympathetic  appreciatioo. 
We  can  appreciate  the  characteristic  prettiDes?  of  Japanese  art.     It 
I       appeals  to  the  child  withio.     The  art  of  Chiaa,  however,  is  that  of  an 

Iaged  child  looking  through  his  enormous  spectacles.  Its  gambols 
kre  those  of  the  man  of  seventy  who,  in  the  book  of  filial  piety,  made 
Bport  to  please  his  aged  parents;  or  thcise  of  the  dragon-minded 
Crad  Tsy  who  was  born  with  white  hairs  and  beard — born,  indeed,  w^hen 
eighty  years  old* 
Chinese  art  is  sombre,  where  Japanese  is  volatUe.  The  latter  is  a 
^^lecessary  overilow  of  high  child  spirits  ;  the  former  is  a  somewhat 
^fbeasimist  protest  against  the  real. 

F  The    chief    poets  of   China  were    great  drinkers.     Wine   was    a 

^^necessity  for  the  prodcfdtion  of  anything  exuberant  and  young.  Its 
^Bnodern  artists  are  largely  assisted  in  their  highest  attempts  by  opium 
■      dreams. 

The  characteristic  of  Chinese  art  and  literature  may  be  expressed 

in  the  one  word,  euphemism. 

I  The  artist  is  nothing  if  not  an  idealist.      The  picture  under  con- 

i      eideration  embodies  his  idea  of    paradise,  perhaps  of  paradise  lost, 

as  we  may  see  when  its  subject  is  elucidated.     But  as  far  as  the 

'      Chinese  have  a  conception  of  a  "  garden  of  delights/*  here  it  is : 


*•  Thi  fnr  dreammK  motan tains 
Tbat  sleep  in  the  sky  *' 


^B^re  duly  iudUtinct  as  in  the  Ijest  Chinese  pictures  (not  in  many  sold 

at  the  ports  ^hich  claim  to  be  such).     Moreover,  even  the  foreground 

^■j^ees  are  half  blotted  out  with  conventionally  scalloped  clouds.     We 

P^ote  too  that,  as  ia   Hddes,  so  in  the  paradise  of  Chiuese  art,  there 

is  a  total  absence  of  shadows.     Shadows  would  make  the  whole  too 

|i      realistic.      High    art    begins  where    reality   ends.      It    ia    a    dream 

^—IZLSpired  by  celestials  and  demigods,  from  whose  high  standpoint  every 

^B^icture  is  drawn.      In  our  unpoetical  phrase,  the  whole  is  a  birdVeye 

^Kiew.     Hence  the  proverbial  strangeness  of  the  perspective^ 

^"      But  happily  in  this  case  the  subject  of  the  picture  is  one  which 

calls  forth  our  appreciative  sympathy.      This  specimen  of  art,  doubly 

removed  from  our  w^orld  of  thought,  enshrines  an  incident  or  fable 

which,  with  its  **  touch  of  nature,"  has  even  brought  tears  to  other 

than  Chinese  eyes  when  told  at  length.      It  belongs  to  the  time  when 

I^Kzekiel  penned  all  that  could  be  eipressed  of  his  ruggedly  sublime 

^Kisions  by  the  river  Chebar. 

^H    A  scholarly-looking  man  sits  under  the  canopy  of  a  boat  playing 
'      upon  the  one  sweet  instrument  of  China,  which  we  call  the  harpsichord. 
A    wood-cutter,  faggot   on  shoulder,   peers   through  the  foliage  on 
yonder  overhanging  rocks.     He  is   an  appreciative  listener,  whose 
name   has  become  proverbial  for  all  sympathetic   friends,  especially 
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mnsical  ones,  ever  since.  He  recognises  the  meaning  of  the  music,* 
is  called  on  board,  to  be  treated  at  first  with  scant  courtesy,  for  the 
mnsician  is  a  high  mandarin.  He,  however,  displays  such  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  the  history  and  mystic  meaning  of  the  instrument 
that  brusqueness  gives  place  to  suavity  and  eventually,  amid  the  perfume 
of  the  sacred  incense,  he  is  united  to  the  musician  in  a  more  than 
Jonathan-David  brotherhood.  The  heaven-recorded  vows  are  followed 
by  tearful  partings  and  promises.  They  will  meet  again.  But  when 
the  months  have  rolled  round  one  is  laid  beneath  the  wild  flowers 
and  the  other  composes  his  last  poem  and  sings  his  last  song  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  same  instrument  which  amid  the  guffaws  of  a 
gaping  crowd  is  broken  to  pieces  on  the  younger  brother's  grave. 

We  are  tempted  to  regard  the  story  as  alfegorical,  the  death  of 
music  in  an  inappreciative  land ;  but  the  very  hill  at  the  base  of 
which  the  incident  occurred  may  be  seen  in  the  dim  distance  as  we 
stand  upon  that  other  hill  in  the  horizon  of  the  picture — in  reality  a 
long  uninteresting  rock,  but  suggesting  cloud-encircled  mountain- 
peaks  to  the  artist.  We  may  visit  the  grave,  pluck  a  wild  rose  or 
two,  noting  a  palpable  error  in  the  hero's  name  on  the  recent  tomb- 
stone ;  noting  also  the  absence  of  rocks,  especially  those  which  over- 
hang, as  they  seem  to  have  done  in  olden  time.  One  item  in  the 
story,  however,  remains  as  in  ancient  days,  the  gaping  crowd.  And 
in  the  nearest  village  tea-shop  we  find,  instead  of  the  music  of  ancient 
China,  a  fiddler,  the  '* serpentining  beauty"  of  whose  efforts  does  not 
claim  us  as  appreciative  listeners. 

China  seems  to  have  had  the  start  of  mankind  in  matters  musical. 
It  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  produced  and  interpreted  something 
comparable  to  the  works  of  "  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe  Gotha."  But, 
alas  !  the  **  sympathetic  listener  '*  died  young,  and  its  last  specimen 
of  music  was  a  dirge,  of  which  there  but  remains  to  us  the  nerve- 
trying  "  fugue  "  of  the  blind  (and  musically  deaf)  tea-shop  fiddler. 

The  art  of  the  painter  and  writer,  however,  has  had  a  better  fate. 
Of  the  two,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  was  parent  and  which 
offspring.  Perhaps  the  case  is  best  met  by  the  supposition  that 
these  two  immortals  met  each  other  in  the  prehistoric  ages,  and 
amid  the  *'  five-coloured  clouds  "  of  heaven  made  a  vow  of  perpetual 
brotherhood,  which  has  been  kept  through  the  centuries,  and  is  to  be 

*  If  indeed  the  GhineRe  together  with  other  ancient  nations  were  rhyme-deaf 
(according  to  the  theory  of  the  writer  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  footnote),  as 
the  late  appearance  of  rhyme  seems  to  suggest,  their  literary  records  claim  for  a  few 
here  and  there  a  wonderful  sensitiveness  to  musical  sounds.  The  scholar's  ear  of  to- 
day is  far  more  susceptible  to  a  variation  of  tone  than  to  a  false  rhyme.  In  old 
time  an  empress  is  reported  to  have  executed  a  favourite  because  she  detected  in  the 
harpsichord  notes  an  extemporaneous  poem  which  reproved  her  for  her  cruelties  and 
prophesied  insurrection.  Modern  harpsichord  performances  generally  consist  in 
an  intensification  of  the  "tones"  of  a  given  passage.  Thus  a  musician  will  '^play** 
the  opening  sentences  of  the  "  Great  Learning."  Ue  treats  it  as  a  landscape  painter 
does  a  given  landscape. 
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cept  until  the  dissolotion  of  the  hearing  heaven  and  the  listening 
irth. 

Chinese  pictures  are  made  up  of  the  eight  strokes  of  the  typical 
Chinese  character,  while  those  characters  are  very  iJictiires  to  the 
initiated  archiualogist  and  the  reverent  Chinese  scholar,  who  indeed, 
mindful  of  their  origin,  uses  them  only  for  purposes  of  art. 

Of  a  celebrated  poet-artifit  of   the   Tang   dynasty    (one  of  whoso 

I  com  positions  reminds  the  reader  of  the  opening  lines  of  Gray's 
**  Elegy/*  and  ends  with  a  closer  parallel  still  to  the  words  of  the 
Bake  in  *^  As  You  Like  It,'*  act  ii*  beginning  of  scene  i,)  it  is  well 
said  that  his  pictures  were  poems  and  his  poems  pictures.  This 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  region  of  poetry  proper,  for  th:  poems  of 
China  are  all  professed   landscape  paintings,  but,   as  we  shall  see, 

I  every  literary  man  of  China,  even  in  his  most  prosaic  moment,  is  still 
a  poet-artist.  And  not  alone  the  literati. 
But  this  may  be  more  safely  affirmed  after  a  glance  at  the  artistic 
adornments  of  one  or  two  more  houses.  The  rush-mat  hut,  no  less 
thaa  the  mansion,  boasts  of  a  picture,  though  one  of  glaring  colours 
and  with  no  inscription.  It  cost  but  a  few  cash,  and  those  small  ones. 
The   next  honse   has  an  ancestral  tablet  in  the  place  of  honour,  the 

■  next  a  gaudily  painted  wood  and  stucco  idol  The  golden  and  the 
silver  age  of  idols  having  been  long  forgotten,  and  the  bronze  and 
iron  age  having  ended  with  the  Tai  Ping  rebellion,  the  present  day  is 

Eof  wood,  putty,  and  paint, 
'n    one    other    house     hangs    a    picture    of  the    style    voted    as 
loroughly  Chinese/*    Its  characteristics  may  be  thus  tabulated : 
K  The  various  details  are  battered  down  and  huddled  together, 
2.  There  is  no  distinction  between  near  and  far. 
3.  The  hills  have  a  dummified  appearance, 
4,  The  streams  have  neither  source  nor  bourne, 
S.  The  roads  from  nowhere  go  nowhere. 
G,  The  rocks  are  one- faced, 
7*  The  figures  are  of  distorted  shapes. 
8,  Pavilions  and  houses  are  thrown  in  anyhow. 
9,  The  colour  is  laid  on  thickly  where  it  ought  to  be  thin,  and 
vice  versdu 
10.  There  is  a  lack  of  method  in  the  touches  and  washes. 

We  note  all  these  defects  at  a  glance,  and  used  to  think  them 
<:h%racteristic  of  all  Chinese  pictures,  just  as  in  our  early  days  wo 
believed  with  the  illustrators  of  some  of  our  picture-books,  that  the 
circumflex-accent  coolie  hat  was  the  essential  adornment  of  the 
bead,  prince  and  pauper  alike.    **  It  ought  to  be  I ''  interrupts 
disgusted  resident. 
Bnt  it  happens  that  the  above   sentences  are  literal  translations 
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from  the  one  surviving  standard  work  on  art  (the  Tai  Ping  rebellion 
again).  These  are  defects  which  the  trae  artist  avoids,  says  the 
writer,  who  flourished  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  earliest  of 
onr  old  masters  was  born.  These  are  undoubtedly  degenerate  days^ 
bat  many  a  Chinese  landscape  picture  is  found  on  examination  to  be 
innocent  of  all  these  crimes,  even  if  that  innocence  be  of  a  somewhat 
negative  character — the  innocence  of  paradise,  in  fact. 

The  picture  before  us  is  a  hybrid  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pen- 
manship of  the  scholarly  writer  with  the  colour  daubs  of  the  illiterate 
coolie.  It  is  certainly  Chinese,  for  very  many  among  the  millions  of 
"  our  great  empire"  do  exhibit  both  types  in  one  inharmonious  whole. 
Idealist  dreamers  and  coarse  coolies,  or  combinations  of  the  tiro  m 
varying  proportion^  make  up  the  Chinese  nation. 

The  words  in  italics  will,  I  hope,  acquit  me  of  what,  to  all  but  the 
disgusted  resident,  or  those  who  have  only  studied  the  Chinese 
character  in  the  lurid  light  of  riot  accounts,  might  seem  a  libel,  or, 
at  best,  a  hasty  and  shallow  generalisation. 

From  such  a  strange  union  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be 
great  variety  in  the  resulting  family.  The  picture  just  referred  to 
but  illustrates  one  type.  It  by  no  means  exhausts  the  possibilities. 
Indeed,  certain  admirable  combinations  are  found  to  exist.  The 
Shanghai  illustrated  paper,  for  instance,  has  its  ethereal  landscape 
presentation  plates.  It  has  also  grossnesses,  which  makes  it  a  Chinese 
Police  News.  But  there  are  pictures  appearing  from  time  to  time^ 
where  *'  high  art "  influence  has  abolished  the  glaring  "  colour  "  of  the 
cheap  daub;  but  also  where  the  evident  human  nature  of  the  pictures 
thus  decolorised  has  checked  the  tendency  to  idealisation  in  a  fictitious 
region.  There  are  pictures  seen  now  and  then  which  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  our  best  Western  illustrated  papers,  not  over  strenuous  ones 
certainly,  somewhat  lacking  in  backbone,  but  still  admirable  drawings. 

And  so  with  the  Chinese  character.  The  two  elements  aforesaid 
may  exist  in  a  sort  of  chemical  combination ;  the  acid  and  alkali 
combine  to  form  a  neutral  body.  Well  it  is  for  China  that  the 
middle  classes  do  exhibit  such  a  type.  But  the  chemical  compound 
is  not  a  very  stable  one.  The  missionary  will  say  that  it  needs 
Christian  influence,  applied  at  first,  perhaps,  with  foreign  hands,  to 
preserve  and  purify  the  useful  salt.  He  finds  the  middle  classes  most 
promising  for  his  work.  A  tendency  to  coolie  roughness  does  not 
appal  him  as  a  predominance  of  the  unreal  dreamer  docs.  That 
element  is  hard  to  eliminate.  He  would  refer  to  his  Bible  to  illustrate 
the  case  from  the  calling  of  the  twelve.  His  difiSculties  are  exhibited 
there  also  in  the  fact  of  the  old-time  riot,  to  which  the  literati  of  the 
day  stirred  up  the  lower  coolie  element — the  riot  which  meant  the 
cross.  But  he  can  point  to  men  who,  after  unlearning  much,  hav» 
begun  to  live  ideal-tending  lives.      He  can  take  us  to  low  grave 
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mounds,  beneath  which  rest  some  whose  memory  is  en  wreathed  with 

lommous  clonds,  and  whose  life  and  death  prrsuade  iim  that  they 

have  reached  the  land  of  ideal  reality. 

^^    There  is  a  tendency  for  the   salt  to  decompose.     In  children  of 

^ftontrastiog  parentage,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  lose  the  weaker 

^nid  more  ethereal  nature  for  the  coarser  one.      But  tte  two  elements 

^■ttre  to  be  met  with  daily  in  an  uncombined  state.     Even  then  we  may 

^■iote  unanimity  on  this  one  point— reality  is  to  be  sconted.     The 

^Bcholar  and  the  coolie  alike  are  idealists,  each  in  his  own  way.     The 

^^deal  is  not  rea^,  therefore  the  unreal  is  ideal,  is  the  sjllogiam  at  the 

basis  of  Chinese  art,  reltgion,  ani  thought  generally.      The  idols  of 

China  look  unreal   by  reason  of  paint  and  gildings  and  are  therefore 

aU  the  more  popular  with  the  eooHe,  or  the  coolie  part  of  the  average 

Chinaman.     They  are  tolerated  by  the  literati,  partly  fr3m   the  fact 

that  the  politico-moral  maxims  of  the  sagei  have  proved  insufficient 

checks  on  vice  or  indocements  to  virtue^  but  also   from   an   artistic 

point  of  view  as  repreaenting  beings  belonging  (as  in    Buddhism)  to 

unknowable  and  distant  places,  or  (as  in  Taoism)  to  the  unknowable 

^^nd  distant  past. 

^P    The  national  emblem,  worshipped  in  **  dragon  king  temples,"  clearly 
belongs  to  an  ideal  world.      It  is,  as  will   readily  be   seen,   a  good 
^—illustration  of  Burke's  theory  of  the  sublime.      It  was  an  object  of 
^piwe,  which  in  the  West  called  forth  the  man's  whole  powers  of  resist- 
ance, and   was  eventually  slain  by  the   sword   of    St.   George,     It,, 
however,  brohght  the  Eastern  mind  to  its  knees  (serpents,  which  I 
presume  are  undeveloped  dragons  abounding  there),  and  thus  arrayed 
in  all  its  terrors,  it  has  become  the  ideal  of  sublimity,  and  the  fittest 
type  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,     The  dragon  and  the  other  ideal  creatures, 
of  China,  even  if  worshipped »  would  hardly  break  the  letter  of  the 
second  Commandment,  which  commandment,  or  the  letter  thereof,  the 
higher  Chinese  nature  has  engraved   on   its  heart,  hence  the  higher 
ideal  for  worship  is  the  ancestral  or  imperial  tablet*    The  first  belongs 
to  men  whose  faults  are  unrecorded,  and  the  limits  of  whose  virtues 
have  not   been  fixed.     They  are  spiritual  beings  with  no  rigid  out- 
lines like  the  angels  of  Blake,  rather  resembling  the  lights  in  one  of 
Tamer's  later  pictures,  leaving  full  scope  for  the  artistic  imagination. 
^^The  second  belongs  to  a  being  unseen   and  far  removed  from  the- 
^^orld  of  every-day  life,   who  is   never  to  be  referred  to  except  in. 
phrases   which  idealise   and  all   but  deify.     Nay,  he  is   above   the 
national  gods — he  can  create  or  destroy «  make  gods  or  degrade  those^ 
'      already  made.     Is  he  not  divine  ?     Divine  enough  to  have  a  name 
unwritable  and  unutterable.     Uis  tablet   is  but   inscribed  with  the 
words,  **  Sacred  Edict.'* 

The  high  classical  ideal  in  art  and  literature,  then,  is  luminous 
j  mist;  everything  is  brought  into  regimen  with  the  spot  where  the 
^H     VOL    LXiV.  2  O 
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heavens  touch  the  earth.  The  vulgar  idea  is  loudnees  and  glare.  Hui 
may  further  be  illustrated  in  the  region  of  Chinese  wit.  When  a 
scholar  descends  to  a  joke,  generally  a  sarcasm^  the  result  resemUflS 
the  noiseless  play  of  the  sammer  lightning  in  the  far  horizon,  and 
possesses  as  litUe  blasting  power  for  the  common  herd.  By  tlie 
hyper-sensitised  victim  the  edge  of  the  razor  is  neither  felt  nor  seen 
until  afterwards.  Thus,  an  elderly  scholar  has  an  essay  handed  him 
for  criticism.  He  writes  his  opinion  at  the  end  in  the  words*  ^llie 
triple  beat  of  ramskin  drums,"  a  phrase  which  refers  to  the  halcyon 
days  of  a  pleasure-loving  Emperor  (a.d.  713-756)  who,  with  his 
brothers,  used  to  eat  and  drink  in  a  certain  pavilion  in  the  spring- 
tide to  the  triple  beat  of  the  imperial  drums,  at  which  sound  even 
the  flower-buds  hastened  to  open.  The  delighted  novice  prides  himself 
on  the  supposition  that  it  has  been  his  to  embody  the  fragrance  and 
delicate  tints  of  the  opening  blossoms  which  delighted  the  imperial 
household.  He  may  also  imagine  that  his  composition  moves  on  in 
well-measured  sentences  and  well-rounded  periods.  But  no !  Evoi 
a  ramskin  drum,  beat  by  imperial  musicians,  can  but  utter  the  sounds 
piiJi  tiCng^  puh  tuvg,  puh  iu'ny,  which  means — not  consecutive. 

The  essentials  of  a  colloquial  witticism,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
blood  and  thunder.  The  hammer  of  the  thunder  god  is  borrowed  to 
drive  the  joke  through  the  thick  skins  of  coolies.  Thus,  in  a  popular 
farce,  a  native  doctor  propounds  a  method  for  straightening  hunch- 
backs. A  city  gate  is  taken  off  its  hinges  and  placed  on  the  ground. 
The  patient  being  laid  thereon,  the  other  gate  is  let  down  upcm 
him.  Upon  this  are  placed  five  dyers'  (mangling)  stones,  a  couple 
of  hundredweight  each.  These  are  to  be  leflb  in  position  until  forty- 
nine  days  have  elapsed,  when  the  care  will  be  completed. 

In  classical  Chinese  the  slough  is  never  bridged.  There  are  but 
stepping-stoues,  between  which  the  uninitiated  pilgrim  may  easily 
fall.  In  vulgar  colloquial,  the  slough  becomes  a  highway,  along 
which  the  traveller  is  pulled  in  front  and  pushed  behind. 

Every  scholar,  however,  has  his  times  of  forgetfulness.  He  is  not 
quite  innocent  of  coolie  blood.  He  has  become  what  he  is  by  a  process 
of  evolution,  and  is  subject  to  a  sad  reversion  to  the  coolie  type. 
Few  Chinese  gentlemen,  when  provoked,  can  refrain  from  language 
which  outvies  all  that  is  commonly  included  under  the  word  Billings- 
gate. The  man  who,  the  other  day,  seemed  to  regard  his  friend  as  a 
cloud-encircled  deity  now  seems  to  regard  him  as  a  malignant 
demon.  His  ancestry  is  described  with  much  minuteness  of  detail. 
His  mother  is  a  near  relative  of  Cerberus  !  Every  mandarin  exhibits 
**  the  strange  case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  In  some  of  the 
Chinese  Blue-books  relating  to  foreigners  there  is  no  lack  of  what 
answers  to  coolie  curses.  We  are  a  set  of  eye-scoopers,  baby-boilers, 
and  the  like.     A  certain  term  of  scorn  being  objected  to  in  earlier 
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{rears,  it  is  paraphrased  now,  and  has  lost  Dothing  in  the  process. 
|t  was  a  classical  hint  whose  force  lay  in  certain  passages  which 
foreigners  were  not  supposed  to  have  studied.  It  portrayed  tlie 
foreigner  to  the  Chinese  literary  mind.  But  the  foreigner  trampled 
ipon  Chinese  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  rejected  a  term  which  the 
]!hiQese  seem  to  have  thought  rather  a  condescension  than  other- 
rise.  He  did  not  take  the  hint  that  his  presence  was  not  desired, 
hence  the  later  Hunan  placards.  Sweets  to  the  sweet!  Glaring 
ienunciations  to  those  who  heed  not  the  subtleties  of  classical  hints, 
The  gnat  being  strained  out,  the  camel  appears. 

These  later  hints  remind  one  of  those  proposed  by  the  landlord  of 
*'  The  Maypole  "  to  awake  the  sleeping  Hugh — "  firing-off  cannon- 
balls  in  his  ears,"     Every  foreigner  is  supposed  to  be   deaf.     But 
[ugh  and  his  patron  Sir  John  Chester  surely  belong  to  the  Middle 
CiDgdom.     Were  **  Barnaby  Eudge  "  to  have  been  published  for  the 
irst  time  this  year,  all  reviewers  who  know  China  would  affixm  that 
le  author  s  Sir  John  Chester  and   Hugh  were  bafc  the   higher  and 
lower  classes  of  this  land  personified  in  English  style.     Nothing  could 
be  more  thoroughly  Chinese  than  Che8ter*8  soliloquy  at  the  end  of 
chapter  xl.     Chester  is  just  the  Chinese  mandarin  in  English  garb  ; 
[ugh  the  low  animalism  through  which   the  mandarin  works  his  spite, 
Ihough  the  spite  in  this  case  is  npt  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  varying 
Breeds.     The  mandarin  does  not  profess  to  have  anything  like  a  creed. 
"Creeds  are  as  inartistic  as  prison  bars*      Confucius,  when  asked  about 
^%he  spirit  world,  gave  no  definite  reply*      '*  The  subjects  on  which  the 
philosopher    did  not  speak  were    extraordinaiy   things   ....  and 
piritual  beings/'     For  which  his  followers  have  been  ever  grateful. 
)efinitions  are  limitations.      He   allowed  succeeding   generations  to 
iream  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  being  of  Saddncean  persuasion,  to 
tweet  a  felt  need  by  making  those  they  admire  person .s  of  extraordinary 
ability,  and  those  it  pays  them  to  flatter  very  spiritual  beings. 

Thoy|are  grateful  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  idols  first  im- 
jrted  from  the  West  to  awe  the  people  into  a  virtuous  horror  of  any- 
ing  like  insurrection  ;  on  a  certain  morning  after  attending  the 
[reading  of  the  idoUridiculing  Sacred  Edict,  they  straightway  order 
beir  chair-bearers  to  conduct  them  to  the  temple  of  the  patron  idol  of 
be  city.  They  are  rather  grateful  than  otherwise  for  certain  religious 
ieas  imported  by  the  foreigners,  wliether  in  the  Han  or  Ja  Chin 
ijmastji  especially  those  of  the  existence  of  malignant  demons. 
rhese^  if  anything,  will  scare  the  populace  into  virtue,  and  f  arnish 
bem  with  epithets  wherewith  to  curse  the  foreigner  when  he  emerges 
fond  the  treaty  ports, 

Ab  to  the  foreigner,  he  is  a  relative  of  lh\  Fell,  not  addicted  to 
art ;  his  houses  and  hospitals  oflend  the  artistic  eye,  which  he  seems 
to  be  bent  on  scooping  out,  as  it  is  affirmed  he  does  those  of  foundlings 
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— which  may  have  been  cast  away  to  be  eaten  by  half-savage  dogs  [a 
fact !]  outside  the  city  walls.  The  foreigner  may  live  in  a  hired 
native  house,  but  he  evidently  intends  to  erect  the  hospital  (where 
he  may  go  and  be  cured  previous  to  its  demolition)  before  long. 
The  riot  occurs,  and  the  mandarin  is  ''unusually  gay;  his  smile 
more  placid  and  agreeable  than  usual,"  and,  ''  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  resigned  himself  to  a  train  of  charming  recollections,"  he 
proceeds  to  draw  up  an  idealised  account  of  the  doings  of  the  rioters, 
and  of  their  provocation  thereto.  Mr.  Haredale  may  be  less  placid. 
Dr.  Fell,  well  versed  in  anatomy,  and  a  lover  of  exact  definition, 
may  exclaim  at  his  leisure,  ''  All  Chinamen  are  «liars."  But  we,  for 
once  euphemistic,  do  but  afiirm  them  to  be  a  nation  of  artists,  the 
principles  of  which  art  may  not  be  tabulated  too  rigidly,  nor  arranged 
in  cruelly  straight  columns.  "  A  nation  of  liars  "  is  a  phrase  which 
repels  the  better  phrase,  ''  a  nation  of  artists,"  disposes  us  to  seek  a 
change  of  thought  by  entering  their  National  Gallery,  and  studying, 
if  not  fully  admiring,  its  pictures. 

In  one  of  the  appalling  number  of  volumes  which  contain  the 
Chinese  historical  records,  it  is  stated  that  the  Empress  Wu 
(a.d.  684r-710)  had  a  bird  with  three  legs  presented  to  her.  Here 
is  an  '*  extraordinary  thing,"  on  which  *'  the  Philosopher  "  would  have 
preserved  a  wise  silence.  It  stands  written,  however.  As  also  does 
an  explanatory  note  in  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  jottings  compiled 
about  A.D.  975,  which  throws  some  light  upon  this  rare  bird.  It  adds : 
'^  But  one  of  the  bystanders  hinted  that  one  of  the  legs  was  a  false 
one.  .  The  Empress  laughed,  saying,  '  So  long  as  the  historians  put 
it  in  their  books,  what  is  the  use  of  asking  whether  it  is  genuine  or 
not?' "  But  this  same  Empress  was  not  liked ;  accordingly  the  popular 
histories  (prepared  for  tea-shop  audiences)  deal  in  glariug  tints  in 
portraying  her  character.  She  dressed  as  a  man,  it  is  said,  in  itself 
the  mark  of  the  utmost  depravity.  Moreover,  she  had  as  many 
favourites  as  the  Emperor  had  wives.  They  were  dressed  in  women's 
clothes,  and  cultivated  their  complexions.  The  cheeks  of  one  suggested 
the  pink  blush  of  the  sacred  lotus,  or  rather,  as  his  flatterers  said, 
the  lotus  suggested  him. 

In  the  imperial  records,  the  colours,  though  not  so  grossly  applied, 
have  been  found  to  be  too  glaring.  Accordingly,  in  a  book  of  marvels 
entitled  *'  What  the  Philosopher  did  not  Speak  of,"  we  have  an  account 
of  a  certain  history  reviser  who,  with  true  artistic  taste,  expunged  the 
greater  half  of  the  narrative  of  her  enormities  and  who  was  rewarded 
that  night  with  a  vision,  of  which  a  most  graphic  account  is 
appended.  The  dreamer  entered  a  palace  whose  lofty  roof,  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  high,  was  supported  by  golden  pillars.  He  was  met  at 
the  portals  by  a  maiden  with  cloud-like  locks,  whose  clothing  was  the 
vaporous  red  of  sunset.    She  conducted  him  to  the  audience  ohambw. 
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where,  half  revealed  and  half  concealed  behind  the  brocaded  cur- 
tains, sat  the  said  Empress  upon  a  lofty  throne.  Her  presence 
was  redolent  of  the  lotus,  which  as  a  reference  to  the  saying  noted 
above,  might  suggest  the  imreality  of  the  vision,  or  which  on  the 
other  hand  might  prove  the  purity  of  a  much-maligned  Empress. 
Before  her,  upon  a  seat  draped  with  the  trger  skin,  sat  a  silver- 
haired  sage,  who  read  from  his  open  book — the  now  emended  history 
— a  few  thousand  characters.  Whereat  the  Empress  laughed  heartily, 
displaying  a  shining  row  of  lovely  teeth,  whose  purity  was  comparable 
with  that  of  the  whitest  jade*  Her  face  was  otherwise  hidden,  nor 
did  she  vouchsafe  to  thank  the  history  emender  in  person,  but  sent 
message  by  the  celestial  maiden  that,  as  it  was  getting  late, 
e  could  not  entertain  him  longer,  bat  had  condescended  to  present 
[  bim  with  a  jade  balance  with  which  she  had  been  wont  in  days  gone 
^■by*  when  she  reigned  iu  the  city  of  Perpetual  Peace,  to  weigh  the 
^Heholarship  of  ^'  all  under  heaven/'  The  scholar  awoke  t>o  find  himself 
^Bppointed  chief  mandarin  of  that  very  city,  a  tittiug  reward  for  his 
^Hbperior  artistic  instincts, 

^B  And  as  with  the  recorders  of  past  events,  so  with  present-day 
^Kiemorialists  of  all  classes. 

f  To  a  Westerner  this  is  bewildering  when  he  wants  to  get  at  the 

exact  truth  of  something  which  concerns  him.      Given  a  picture  of  a 

[      certain  landscape,  iiod  the  actual  contour  of  the  hills  there  represented 

as  heaven-aspiring  mountains ;  given  a  highly  coloured  daub,  find  out 

^^be  real   scene   thus  idealised.      A   problem   this,  which   balHes  the 

^Jbreigner   as  completely  as  his  mathematical  puzzles  baffle  both  the 

Chinese  student  and  the  examiner  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  give 

^^egrees  to  the  candidates,  who  with  '*  keys  '*  up  their  sleeves  [a  fact !] 

^Bere   able  to  write  out  the  problem    and   its   answer  in  the  highest 

^■herary  style.     To  this  problem,  however,  the  foreigner  may  have  no 

^Key  in  any  of  his  many  pockets. 

^P'  How  highly  artistic  is  the  Pekin  Gazette !  How  well  is  poetic 
^  retribution  administered  to  the  heroes  and  villains  of  artistic 
I      memorials ! 

':  One  instance,  by  no  means  out  of  date,  will  suffice.     The  foreigner 

'      has  the  key,  in  this  case,  and   may  yet   perhaps  use   it.     It  is   well 
nown  that  Chow   Han  of   Hunan  printed  and  circulated  filthy  and 
iot-stirring  libels  against  missionaries  and  foreigners  in  general,  the 
fecte  of  which  are  also  known.     After  repeated  remonstrances,  an 
penal  Commissioner   was   sent  to    arrest    him.     Before  arriving, 
however,  at   the  capital  of  Hunan,  perhaps    before  the  guns  which 
ttled,  the  foreigner's  windows  proclaimed  bis  departure   from  the 
pital   of    Hupeh,   the  Imperial   Commissioner   draws   his    picture, 
Ejccellent !  Ideal !  *'  exclaim  the  authorities.      **  Even  the  barbarian 
not    but    admire    the  symmetry  and  true    artistic  taste  therein 
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displayed !  It  were  most  absxird  to  regard  a  xnandarin  as  a  crimmal 
— a  defiance  of  all  good  taste.  Chow  Han  did  not  print  these.  How 
could  he,  seeing  that  he  is  absorbed  in  planchette  consaltations  and 
other  occult  studies  ?  He  is  a  dreamer.  For  such  eesthetic  recrea- 
tions carried  to  an  excess,  however,  he  must  be  suitably  reprimanded, 
regarded  as  half  mad — ^too  mad  to  arrest,  that  is  the  pcnnt.  Who 
printed  them  ?  Not  the  highly  respectable  printer  who  works  for 
Chow  Han.  That  necessarily  follows  from  the  premises  already 
stated.  Some  of  his  employ6s  (unknown)  may  have  done  so.  Let 
us  offer  a  reward  for  the  blocks." 

It  is  offered  and  given.  '^  Now  all  parties  are  pleased " — the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  secured — for  Chow  Han 
will  not  mind  being  banished  to  his  native  home,  where  he  has 
generally  resided ;  the  printers  will,  under  our  blind  eye^  get  the 
rewards  offered  for  their  productions,  glaring  and  realistic,  but  then 
pictures  of  those  who  love  the  glaring  and  realistic ;  the  populace  are 
satisfied,  they  can  re-cut  the  blocks  when  they  choose ;  the  Viceroy 
is  satisfied,  the  Emperor  also,  and  the  foreign  barbarians. 

'^  Bravo !  Bravissimo  ! "     Whereat  feastings  and  congratulations. 

The  lion  (with  apologies  to  the  emblems  of  other  countries)  makes 
a  spring — ^in  a  straight  line,  of  course.  The  dragon  is  caught !  Not 
so.  With  many  an  intricate  curve  it  soars  on  high,  far  above  the 
lion's  head.  Emboldened  by  this  magnificent  success,  the  anti- 
foreign  schemers  lay  their  trap,  carefully  concealed  by  imperial  pro- 
clamations on  tissue  paper,  torn  in  some  places,  but  easily  patched  up 
with  more  tissue  paper,  on  which  is  written  an  artistically  softened 
account  of  the  late  riots.  Meanwhile  as  the  idealist  dreamers  and 
memorialists  are  actively  averse  to  neutralising  the  blood-red  colour 
of  the  situation,  except  in  their  own  sweet  way ;  and  as,  not  the 
dragon  Emperor  with  his  smooth  promises,  but  a  certain  old  dragon 
— of  the  existence  of  which  it  is  now  the  turn  of  China  to  reassure 
the  West — seems  to  be  the  master  of  mobs  of  ten  thousand  bar- 
barians, yelling  for  the  death  of  two  peaceable  men,  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  the  speedy  importation  of  a  little  real,  straight 
moving  justice  into  this  land  of  curves  and  zigzags. 

W.    A.    CORNABY. 
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THE  valley  throngli  which  the  little  river  Lycos  flows  down  to 
meet  the  Maeander  was  one  of  the  great  centres  of  ancient 
history.  It  was  the  ever-open  gate  of  Phrygia,  and  that  high-lying 
country  reaches  down  through  the  sloping  glen  to  meet  the  coast 
valley  of  the  Maeander.  The  commerce  and  the  religion  of  Phrygia 
passed  out  to  affect  Greece  through  this  gate ;  and  the  civilisation 
and  armies  of  Greece  and  Rome  entered  Phrygia  by  it.  Every 
influence  that  acted  on  Phrygia  can  be  traced  in  this  little  valley ; 
and  many  of  them  can  be  better  traced  here  than  anywhere  else,  for 
when  the  country  was  ruled  by  a  western  race,  its  administrative 
centre  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Lycos.  Three  cities  especially 
attract  the  historian's  attention.  Laodiceia,  founded  as  a  strong- 
hold of  Seleucid  power  and  a  centre  of  Greek  influence  in  an  alien 
country,  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lycos ;  six  miles  north, 
facing  Laodiceia  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  northern  hills,  was  the 
**  Holy  City,"  Hiera-Polis  ;  and  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Hierapolis, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Maeander,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Lycos,  was  Tripolis,  founded  by  the  Pergamenian  kings  to  counter- 
balance the  Seleucid  proclivities  of  Laodiceia.  Hierapolis,  in  contrast 
to  these  two  Greek  cities,  which  lay  one  on  each  side  of  it,  was  the 
centre  of  native  feeling  and  Phrygian  nationality  in  the  valley  ;  and 
the  character  of  the  three  cities,  each  representing  a  different 
influence^  makes  them  a  representation  in  miniature  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Phrygia  throughout  the  many  centuries  during  which 
European  influence  struggled  to  conquer  and  hold  Phrygia.  But,  of 
the  three,  Hierapolis  is  best  calculated  to  show  us  what  the  Phrygian 
spirit  became  under  the  influence  of  Greek  literature  and  Roman 
organisation. 
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Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria,  met  in  the  Lycos  valley.  Strabo  and 
Herodotas  considered  that  the  boundary  between  Lydia  and  Phrygia 
lay  east  of  Hierapolis,  so  that  this  city  was  Lydian.  But  Xenophon 
puts  the  boundary  west  of  Hierapolis,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Mseander, 
including  the  city  in  Phrygia ;  and  this  was  the  generally  adopted 
view,  which  we  shall  follow.  For  our  purposes,  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  words  whether  we  call  Hierapolis  a  Phrygian  or  a  Lydian  city. 
The  customs  and  the  religion  of  Lydia  and  of  Phrygia  were  origin- 
ally very  similar  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  the  points  of  similarity 
which  we  shall  try  to  set  forth,  taking  Hierapolis  as  a  home  of  the 
Anatolian  type  of  society  and  religion. 

Hierapolis  is  a  Greek  name  applied  to  an  Anatolian  city,  called 
originally  Kydrara.  Xerxes,  marching  from  Colossai  (higher  up  in  the 
Lycos  valley)  by  the  direct  road  to  Sardie,  came  to  Kydrara.  At 
Kydrara  (i.c ,  in  its  territory),  an  inscribed  pillar  marked  the  bounds 
of  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  Here  the  road  towards  Caria  went  off  to  the 
left  (crossing  the  Lycos,  and  passing  by  the  temple  of  Men  Karou  near 
Serai  Keui,  and  the  hot  springs  of  Karoura,  six  or  seven  miles  further 
west),  while  that  towards  Sardis  crossed  the  Mseander  and  passed  by 
Tripolis  and  Kallatebos. 

The  history  of  Hiera-Polis-Kydrara  was  determined  by  the  natural 
features  of  its  situation.  In  no  place  known  to  the  ancients  was  the 
power  of  Nature  more  strikingly  revealed.  The  waters  of  almost  all 
the  streams  in  the  Lycos  valley  deposit  limestone ;  but  the  splendid 
hot  springs  at  Hierapolis  surpass  all  the  rest  in  this  quality.  If  a 
tiny  jet  of  water  is  made  to  flow  in  any  direction,  it  soon  constructs 
for  itself  a  channel  of  stone.*  The  precipices  immediately  south  of  the 
city,  about  100  feet  or  more  in  height,  over  which  the  water  tumbles 
in  numerous  little  streams,  have  become  ''  an  immense  frozen  cascade, 
the  surface  wavy,  as  of  water  in  its  headlong  course  suddenly 
petrified"  (Chandler,  p.  287).  The  gleaming  white  rocks,  still  called 
Pambuk-Kalessi,t  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller  from  the  west 
at  the  first  glance  which  is  opened  to  him  over  the  valley.  Even 
more  remarkable  than  this  was  the  Ploutonion  or  Charonion 
(Strabo,  580,  629),  a  hole  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man,  reaching 
deep  into  the  earth,  from  which  issued  a  mephitic  vapour,  the  breath 
of  the  realm  of  death.  In  the  fourth  century  the  hole  had  dis- 
appeared,}: and  the  poisonous  character  of  the  exhalations  was  a 
tradition   of   the   past.     But  Strabo    had  seen  the    place,  and  had 

*  Vitruvius,  viii.,  3,  10,  describes  the  proces?,  and  he  is  corroborated  by  Strabo, 
p.  629,  and  by  the  eyes  of  any  traveller. 

t  I.e.,  Cotton-Castle.  The  name  is  often  corrupted  in  the  peasants'  largnage  into 
meaningless  forms  like  Tambuk  ;  and  this  has  led  some  recent  travellers,  who  6how  a 
praiseworthy  accuracy,  bat  are  not  familiar  with  the  extraordinary  tendency  of  the 
peasants  in  Turkey  to  distort  names,  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  name  Pambok. 

X  ''  Foramen  apud  Hierapolim  Phrygian  antehac,  ut  adserunt  aliqni,  videbatnr :  oade 
emergens  ....  noxius  spiritus  pcrseveranti  odore  quidqnid  prope  venerat  oormm- 
pebat,  absque  spadonibos  soils."— Ammian.  zxiii.  16,  18. 
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experimented  on  spftZTowSj  and  he  assures  us  tbat  the  vapour  killed 
iiving  things  exposed  to  it.  There  is  other  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  not  merely  in  Hierapolia,  but  also  in  many  places  in  Phrygia, 
^  the  mephitic  vapour  from  holes  in  the  earth  drew  down  birds  flying 
over  them ;  *  this  is  perhaps  only  a  slightly  exaggerated  statement 
I      of  the  facts  as  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

Bet«?een  a.d.  19  and  380  the  Charonion  had  disappeared. t     What 

was  the  reason  ?     I  think  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  action  of  the 

^■phristians,  who  had  deliberately  filled  op  and  covered  over  the  place, 

P^he  very  dwelling-place  of  Satan.     Christian  tradition  has  preserved 

I      a  rather  distorted   memory  of  the   facts.     The  Apostle   Philip  was 

described  as  the  evangelist  of  TripoliSj  and  as  closely  connected  also 

with  llierapolis.     There  his  chief  enemy  was  the  Ei-hidna,  in  which 

form  Satan  deladed  the  inhabitants  of  Hierapolis.     John,  who  had 

1      already  expelled  the  abominable  Artemis  from  Ephesos,  visited  Philip 

in  Hierapolis,  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  two  Apostles  drove  away 

the  Echidna.J     It  lay  in  the  character  and   nature  of  tradition  to 

attribute  the  expulsion  of  the  Echidna  to  the  Apostles  ;  but  history, 

^^  materials  for  writing  it  survived,  would  show  the  Echidna  surviving 

^^s  the  chief  enemy  of  Christianity  throughout  the  second  and  third 

'     centuries.     It  is  probable  that  the  Christians  took  advantage  of  the 

victory  of  Constantioe  over  Licinius  to  destroy  the  Charonion ;  that 

would  imply  that  tie  new  religion  possessed  the  ruling  power  within 

^Hkhe  city  in  o23  a  l>,,  which  is  probable  from  other  reasons, 

^^    Now  let  us  consider  the  character  of  the  Anatolian  religion.     Its 

essence  lies  in  the  adoration  of  the  Hfe  of  Nature — that  life   subject 

apparently  to  death,  yet  never  dying  but  reproducing  itself  in  new 

forms,  different  and  yet  the  same.     This  perpetual  self- identity  nnder 

varying  forms,  this  annihilation  of  death  through  the  power  of  self- 

reproduetioD,  was  the  object  of  an  enthusiastic  worship,  cbaracterised 

^^y  remarkable  self-abandonment  and  immersion  in  the  divine,  by  a 

^^bixtnre  of  obscene  symbolism  and  subliDie  truths,  by  negation  of  the 

moral  distinctions  and   family  ties  that   exist  in  a   more  developed 

iociety,  but  do  not  exist  in  the  free  life  of  Nature,     The  mystery  of 

L     aelf-reproductioD,  of  eternal  unity  amid  temporary  diversity,  is  the 

^Key  to  explain  all  the  repulsive  legends  and  ceremonies  that  cluster 

^^ound   that   worship^  and  all  the  manifold  manifestations  or  diverse 

embodiments  of  the  ultimate  single  divine  life  that  are  carved  on  tha 

rocks  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  at  Pteria  (Boghaz-Keui), 

Kydrai*a  was  marked  as  a  seat  of  such  a  religion,  and  a  place  of 

'  'A  KOkliroWdxov  ri}%  *bpvyQi¥  kqX  At^Juii' "yijt,  Philostr.t  ^'   A  poll  ,  ii,  10. 

ite  Amtnianiis  as  saying  merely  that  tlie  Charomciii  bad  lost  its 

i  I*  kK  3  i  but  be  f»y*i  clearly  tbat  it  was  no  lerger  vifcil>le. 

ChonU  jmtf.  1.     This  document,  as  we  have  it,  was  written  in  the  eighth 

atorT.     If  wc  posses.^ed  the  Acta  Philii^i  complete,  we  should  probably 

fifi  Older  tradUion.  which  had  taken  nhape  before  the  CharoDion  disappe«i^.     See 

"  Church  in  the  Itoman  Eatpire/'  ch.  xlx. 
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approach  to  God ;  and  a  great  religions  establishment  (hierorC)  existed 
there.  As  Greek  manners  and  language  spread,  a  Greek  name  for 
the  city  came  into  use.  At  first  it  was  called  Hiero-polis,  the  city  of 
the  hieron;  and  on  a  few  coins  of  Angnstos  this  name  appears.  But 
as  the  Greek  spirit  became  stronger  in  the  Lycos  valley,  the  strict 
Greek  form,  Hiera-Polis,  established  itself.*  Under  the  Roman 
Empire,  Hierapolis  was  penetrated  with  the  Graeco-Roman  civilisation, 
as  is  nataral  from  its  geographical  position,  and  as  is  proved  by  the 
personal  names  in  the  inscriptions,  few  of  which  are  Anatolian,  while 
Greek  and  even  Latin  names  abonnd.t  Greek  became  the  sole  language 
of  the  city,  and  a  veneer  of  Greek  civilisation  spread  over  it ;  but  the 
veneer  was  much  thinner  than  at  Laodiceia  or  Apameia.  Hierapolis 
maintained  its  importance  through  its  religious  position ;  and  its 
remains  and  history  bear  witness  to  the  strength  of  the  religious 
feeling  in  it.  The  religion  continued  to  be  Phrygian,  and  even 
Greek  names  for  the  gods  were  used  less  in  Hierapolis  than  in  many 
other  cities. 

There  is  a  deep  gorge  in  the  mountains,  two  or  three  miles  north 
of  Mandama,  a  village  about  four  miles  N.W.  of  Hierapolis.  Li  this 
gorge  there  is  a  large  rude  cave  with  no  trace  of  artificial  cutting,  on 
the  roof  and  sides  of  which  many  graffiti  are  rudely  inscribed.  Only 
one  of  these  could  be  deciphered  :  *'  I,  Flavianus  Meuogenes,  thank  the 
Goddess."  t  We  may  compare  the  account  given  by  Fausanias  (X.  32) 
of  the  cave  Steunos  at  Aizanoi,  sacred  to  Cybele.  The  deity  to 
whom  Flavianus  addressed  himself  was  **The  Goddess"  of  the 
district,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  mountains,  whose  sanctuary  was  this 
rude  cave.  She  is  the  great  goddess  of  Hierapolis,  Leto  or  Mother 
Leto,  who  was  worshipped  also  beyond  the  mountains  at  Dionysopolis, 
just  as  the  "Mother  of  Sipylos"  was  the  tutelary  deity  both  of 
Smyrna  on  the  south  and  of  Magnesia  on  the  north  of  Mount 
Sipylos. 

The  Mother-goddess  had  her  chosen  home  in  the  mountains,  amid 
the  undisturbed  life  of  Nature,  among  the  wild  animals  who  continue 
free  from  the  artificickl  and  unnatural  rules  constructed  by  men.  Her 
chosen  companions  are  the  lions,  strongest  of  animals,  or  the  stags, 
the  fleetest  inhabitants  of  the  woods.     As  Professor  E.  Curtius  says, 

*  Throughout  the  Hellenised  East  the  same  rule  holds.  Such  cities  are  orig^ally 
called  Hiero-polis,  the  city  round  the  hieron;  when  the  city  becomes  more  thoroughly 
Grecised,  the  name  becomes  Hiera-Polis.  Often  we  find  that  literary  men  used  the 
correct  terra  Hiera-Polis,  where  the  city  oflScials  and  the  vulgar  used  Hieropolis. 

t  The  following  are  of  the  native  type :  Akylas,  Apphios,  Attadianos  (a  hybrid  forma- 
tion, Hogarth  alters  to  Attalianos),  Molybas,  Motalis,  Myllos  or  Moulos  (both  on  one 
sarcophagus),  Tatios.  Passtillas  is  perhaps  a  diminutive  from  U.acrro(t»6f>oiy  a  priest  who 
bore  an  image  of  a  deity  in  &  pastas;  the  same  person  is  also  called  Eapro^^of,  which 
is  a  title  of  Demeter ;  names  connected  with  the  cultus  were  therefore  usual  in  the 
family  (see  Contkmporary  Review  1880,  p.  427). 

X  Ak  Tcheshme  is  another  name  for  this  villajge.  Mandama  is  perhaps  an  ancient 
name.  The  village  is  on  the  old  road  from  Dionysopolis,  &a,  to  the  Lyoos  vallfly. 
With  time  and  appliances  other  graffiti  might  be  read. 
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*'  the  spirit  of  this  naturalistic  caltus  leads  the  servants  of  the  goddess, 
while  engaged  in  her  worship,  to  transform  themselves  into  the  sem- 
blance of  her  holy  animalsj  stag,  cow,  or  bear,  or  of  plants  which 
stand  in  relation  to  her  worship/*  Hence  we  find  that  **  the  baskets 
danced ''  before  Artemis  Kolocne  beside  the  Gygosan  Lake»  near  Sardis 
(Strabo,  p.  G2G),  and  women  wearing  crowns  of  r^eds  danced  before 
the  Spartan  Artemis.  Lakes,  like  mountains,  were  often  chosen  by 
the  goddess  as  her  home.  But  her  life  was  seen  everywhere  in  Nature, 
in  the  trees,  in  the  crops,  in  all  vegetation,  in  all  animal  life,  and  in 
many  beings  intermediate  between  men  and  animals,  Seilenoi,  &c., 
who  were  closer  to  her  because  they  retained  the  free  life  of 
Kature, 

Naturally  we  torn  to  the  graves  and  monuments  of  the  dead  to 
find  there  evidence  of  the  deepest- lying  feelings  and  religious  ideas 
which  come  out  in  the  presence  of  death.  Among  primitive  peoples^ 
the  monuments  are  almost  exclusively  sepulchral ;  and  this  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  case  at  Hierapolis,  where  the  road  that  leads  to 
Tripolis  and  the  west  is  still  lined  with  hundreds  of  inscribed  monu* 
menta,  some  of  large  size  and  imposing  appearance.  The  care  which 
was  taken  of  the  graves  was  remarkable.  There  was  a  guardian  of 
the  graves  along  the  road  (u  Kara  roirov  TTiprtttiQ  roi)  fpyoy,  Wadd. 
1680),  who  shared  sometimes  in  the  Stephanotikon.'  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  here  and  in  every  part  of  Phrygia  is  the  anxiety 
to  prevent  the  interment  of  unprivileged  persons  in  the  grave.  It  is 
not  simply  desire  to  prevent  the  monument  being  destroyed  ;  that 
feeling  sometimes  appears,  but  the  danger  was  not  so  pressing,  and 
in  most  cases  the  only  offence  provided  against  is  the  intrusion  of  a 
ix>rpse.  The  offence  is  made  punishable  by  fines  of  varying  aoiount, 
payable  to  the  city,  the  imperial  treasury,  the  deity  of  the  city,  the 
aenate,  or  more  frequently  the  Gerousia,  the  chief  city  of  the  com^erUus^f 
some  otficial,  &c.  (the  hope  being  that  the  reward  would  ensure  the 
prosecution  of  offenders) ;  in  other  cases,  the  offender  is  merely  cursed 
in  more  or  less  strong  terms,  or  consigned  to  the  divine  judgment  or 
wrath.  In  Greece  we  find  little  trace  of  this  feeling;  the  kw  examples 
of  such  epitaphs  in  Greece  are  probably  of  f  oreigners^  But  in  Asia 
Minor  it  is  so  widespread  and  deep*seated  that  it  must  have  a  religious 
foundation.  Intrusion  of  an  illegal  participator  must  have  involved 
some  loss  to  the  rightful  dwellers  in  the  grave.  This  implies  that 
belief  in  a  future  existence  was  part  of  the  Phrygian  religion,  and 
also  that  the  actual  monument  and  tomb  was  connected  with  the 
future  lot  of  the  deceased.  What  meaning,  then,  had  the  tomb  to  the 
Dative  mind  ? 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  two  kinds  of  sepulchral  monument  were 

•  Money  left  for  distributkm  annually  amocg  those  who  went,  on  the  anxuversaiy 
of  death,  to  place  a  ^rtand  of  flowers  on  the  tomb* 
f  So  at  Aigai  (Pergamos),  Lagbe  (Kibyra), 
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commonly  used  in  Phrygia,  where  the  primitive  customs  were  far 
more  thoroughly  preserved  than  in  Lydia.*  One  is  a  slab  of  marble 
or  other  stone  cut  to  imitate  a  doorway ;  the  door-posts,  the  two 
valves,  the  lintel,  and  generally  a  pointed  or  rounded  pediment  above, 
are  all  indicated ;  one  or  two  knockers  usually  appear  on  the  door, 
and  symbols  are  often  carved  on  the  panels  or  in  the  pediment.  On 
such  a  tombstone  there  is  no  suitable  place  for  an  inscription ;  but 
an  epitaph  is  usually  engraved  on  some  part  of  the  stone.  The  door 
as  an  accompaniment  of  the  grave  is  found  in  Phrygia  from  the 
earliest  period  to  which  our  knowledge  extends;  in  the  tomb  of 
Midas  and  many  others  the  door  is  part  of  the  elaborately  carved 
front.  Now  many  graves  in  Phrygia,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  &c.,  have  the 
form  of  small  temples.  Even  the  sarcophagi  are  frequently  made  like 
miniature  temples.  The  door-tombstone  we  may  take  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  the  temple,  the  part  being  put  for  the  whole. 

The  second  kind  of  tombstone  has  the  form  of  an  altar — a  square 
pillar  (very  rarely  a  circular  one)  with  pedestal  and  capital,  usually 
of  very  simple  type,  but  sometimes  elaborately  decorated.  In  the 
inscriptions  the  name  ^'  altar  "  is  commonly  applied  to  the  monuments 
of  this  form  ;  but  in  several  cases  the  word  "  door,"  and  in  one  case 
**  the  altar  and  the  door,"  is  engraved  on  a  different  side  of  the  altar- 
stone.  These  inscriptions  show  how  important  an  idea  in  the  tomb 
liie  door  was  reckoned. 

These  classes  of  monuments  constitute  90  per  cent,  of  the  existing 
gravestones  in  Phrygia;  and,  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent.,  five 
can  be  explained  as  developments  of  the  idea  of  a  temple.t  The 
dead  man  is  therefore  conceived  as  living  on  as  a  god,  and  as  receiving 
worship ;  and  the  door  is  intended  as  the  passage  for  communication 
between  the  world  of  life  and  the  world  of  death,  giving  him  freedom 
to  issue  forth  to  help  his  worshippers.  On  the  altar  the  living  placed 
the  offerings  due  to  the  dead.  Further,  many  inscriptions,  which 
will  be  given  in  due  course,  show  that  the  dead  person  was  conceived 
to  be  identified  with  the  divine  nature.  The  life  of  man  has  come 
from  God,  and  returns  to  Him.  One  single  monument  in  Phrygia 
shows  the  door  of  the  grave  opened,  and  we  are  admitted  to  contem- 
plate ra  upa  fivcrrripia ;  inside  we  find  no  place  or  room  for  a  dead 
body,  only  the  statue  of  the  Mother-Goddess  accompanied  by  her 
Uons4  So  in  Lydia  before  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Msoonian  chie&, 
sons  of  the  Gyga^im  lake  (II.  II.  865),  or  of  the  Naiad  Nymph  who 
bore  them  by  the  lake  (II.  XX.  382),  are  buried  in  the  mounds,  which 
we  still  see  in  numbers  on  its  shores  :  for  these  heroes  death  is  simply 
the  return  to  live  with  the  Goddess-Mother  that  bore  them.     Henoe? 

*  The  Lydian  language  was  forgotten  in  Lydia,  and  only  Greek  was  spoken  in  A.D, 
19,  Strabo,  p.  631. 
t  The  phaUotj  a  rude  emblem  of  immortality,  is  found  occasionally  as  a  grovftioulu' 
X  Described  and  drawn,  Jonm,  of  Hell  Stud,,  1884,  p.  244/. 
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a  Tery  oommon  form  of  epitaph  represents  tbe  makmg  of  the  grave  as 
a  vow  or  a  dedication  to  the  local  deity. 

The  tomb,  then,  is  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  he  who  gains 
admissioa,  even  by  fraud  or  violence,  to  the  tomb  gets  ail  the  advan- 
tagOB  which  the  rightful  owner  intended  for  himself. 

Many  inscriptioD^  might  be  qaoted  in  illastration  of  thf> 
character  of  the  great  goddess,  throned  in  the  mountains  behind 
Hierapolis,  and  worshipped  by  the  dwellers  on  both  sides,  "I, 
Gneius  Aphias,  thank  Mother  Leto  because  she  makes  impossibilities 
possible  ;  and,  having  been  punished  by  her  ([  discharged  the)  vow 
to  Mother  Leto/'  This  may  serve  as  a  single  example  of  a  large 
cla^s,  in  which  the  dedicator  records  his  (or  her)  fault,  chastisement, 
and  penitence. 

The  epithet  **  Mother  "  marks  the  Leto  of  Hierapolis  as  a  form 
of  the  usual  Mother- goddess  of  Asia  Minor,  worshipped  under  many 
names,  but  with  practical  identity  of  character,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  Leto  or  Lato  is  a  form 
of  the  old  Semitic  Al-Lat,  **  the  Goddess,"  a  mark  of  Semitic 
influence  coming  over  Cyprus  and  Pamphylia.  The  name  Leto, 
indeed,  was  understood  to  be  connected  with  XavOatKu  and  Xj/f/ij,  but 
such  Grecising  of  non-Greek  names  was  very  common. 

The  formula  given  above  is  peculiarly  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Mother  Leto.  The  worship  of  the  goddess  under  this  name  can 
he  trac^ : 

1.  In  the  Lydian  Katakekaumene  :  **  I,  Apollonios  Dralas,  thank 
the  mighty  Goddess  Leto,"  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  example 
of  its  class.  But  in  this  district  she  was  more  frequently  named  by 
the  Greek  name  Artemis,  or  by  the  Persian  name  Anaitis  ;  the  latter 
was  introduced  by  the  colonists  whom  the  Persian  kings  settled  in 
eastern  Lydia.* 

2.  Along  the  whole  line  of  Mount  Messogts  to  the  sea.  Strabo 
(p*  629)  considers  Messogis  as  the  same  range  with  the  mountains 
behind  Hierapolis,  and  this  is  so  in  the  sense  that  Messogis  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  plateau  of  which  the  Hierapolitan  range  is  the 
rim.  A  festival  at  Hierapolis  was  called  AHTQEIAIIYBIA, 
uniting  the  two  great  deities,  Leto  and  Apollo.  At  Dionyeopolis 
and  Motella  examples  are  very  numerous.  A  coin  of  Tripolis, 
with  the  legend  AHTriTPinOAlillTQN,  shows  the  goddess  sitting, 
sceptre  in  hand.  The  type  of  Leto  fleeing  before  Pjtho  with  the 
infants,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  occurs  on  coins  of  Tripolis,  Attouda, 
SlaBtaura,  and  Magnesia ;  also  at  Ephesos  with  the  legend 
AHTnE<M!:2IQN  (Imhoof  Blomer.   M.G.,  p.  285),     At  Magnesia 

^^g  *  Tbelr  nim,  doubtless,  was  to  plant  these  Asiatics  along  the  Rojol  Road,  lending 
^^  from  Sardifl  to  the  gOTerning  centre  of  the  Empire  at  Suaa,  to  keep  it  secure  aoder 
I  their  faitbfo]  guardianship. 
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the  river  Lethaeos,  which  flows  out  of  Messogis,  was  doabtless 
the  river  of  Leto,  Grecised  in  accordance  with  the  false  derivation 
from  XrjOiy.  In  Ephesos  we  find  the  formula,  "  I  give  thanks  to 
Artemis  I,  Stephanos,"  or  "I  give  thanks  to  thee,  Lady  Artemis, 
I,  Gains  Scaptius.*' 

3.  Further  south  we  find  Leto-before-the-city  at  Oinoanda  on  the 
Lycian  frontier.  In  Lycia,  generally,  Leto  was  worshipped  as  a 
national  and  family  deity  and  as  the  guardian  of  the  tomb  (Benndorf , 
Lykia^  i.  p.  118  ;  Treuber,  Gesch,  d,  Lykier,  p.  69/.). 

4.  In  Western  Pisidia  we  find  Leto  as  the  guardian  of  the  tomb, 
and  a  dedication  '*  to  Apollo  and  Apollo's  Mother,"  &c. 

5.  In  Pamphylia  we  find  a  priest  of  Pergsean  Leto  who  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Queen  of  Perga  (Avaooa  Hipyaia),  usually  known 
by  the  Greek  name  Artemis.  So  a  Messapian  inscription  has  the 
expression  Artemis-Leto ;  Deecke  errs  in  separating  the  names  by  a 
comma  (JRh.  Mies.  1887,  p.  232). 

In  this  enumeration  we  observe  that  Leto  is  identified  with 
Artemis ;  the  mother  and  the  daughter  are  only  two  slightly 
differentiated  forms  of  the  ultimate  divine  personality  in  its  feminine 
aspect.  The  daughter  is  the  mother  reappearing  in  the  continuity  of 
life;  the  child  replaces  the  parent,  different  and  yet  the  same. 
Leto,  the  Lady,  and  Kora,  the  Maiden,  are  the  divine  prototypes  of 
earthly  life ;  the  divine  nature  is  as  complex  as  humanity,  and 
contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  which  appear  in  our  earthly  life. 
But  how  does  Kora  originate?  There  must  be  in  the  ultimate 
divine  nature  the  male  element  as  well  as  the  female,  o  Geoc  as  well 
as  ri  0£oc.  From  the  union  of  the  two  originates  the  daughter- 
goddess.  But  even  this  is  not  sufficient :  the  son  also  is  needed, 
and  the  son  is  the  offspring  of  the  daughter-goddess  and  her 
father. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  these  divine  personages  formed  the  ritual  of 
the  Phrygian  religion.  In  the  mysteries,  the  story  was  acted  before 
the  worshippers  by  the  officials,  who  played  the  parts  of  the  varions 
characters  in  the  divine  drama.  The  details  of  the  mystic  play  are 
very  fully  described  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  description  which  he  has  given,  for  many 
of  its  details,  repulsive  as  some  and  trivial  as  others  are,  are  proved 
from  independent  evidence.  Clement  describes  them  as  Eleusinian, 
for  they  had  spread  to  Eleusis  as  the  rites  of  Demeter  and  Kora, 
crossing  from  Asia  to  Crete,  and  from  Crete  to  the  European 
peninsula.*     Fundamentally  the  same,  this  ritual  was  developed  with 

''  *  See  especially  Foncart,  '*  Associations  Religieuses  chez  les  Grecs,"  p.  72  /.  Many 
authorities  consider  that  Clement  is  wrong  in  describing  the  ritaal  as  Eleusinian,  and 
that  it  is  only  Phrygian  and  Orphic.  See  Lenormant,  in  his  important  series  of  articles 
in  the  Contemporaby  Review  (1830).  I  may  also  be  permitted  to  refer  to  my 
article  on  **  Mysteries,"  in  the  Encydop,  Briian.,  ed.  ix. 
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\\ight  differences  in  detail  in  the  different  homes  to  which  it  Sipread 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  The  different  peoples  who  adopted  it 
imparted  to  it  some  of  their  national  character,  Syrian,  or  Persian,  or 
Greek ;  but  its  general  type  remained  unaltered. 

The  male  deity  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  companion  of  the 
Mother-goddess  of  inferior  rank  to  her.  In  this  ciiltus  there  was  no 
holy  marriage  to  form  the  central  crowDing  rite,  the  prototype  to 
aman  marriage,  and  tbe  guarantee  of  family  life  on  earth.  The 
Impregaation  of  the  Mother-goddess  formed  part  of  the  sacred  ritual 
enact^ed  in  the  mysteries ;  but  it  seems  everywhere  to  have  been  an 
act  of  violence,  or  stealth,  or  deception.  This  first  act,  the  birth  of 
the  daughter,  is  followed  by  the  second  act,  the  generation  of  the 
soDi  which  again  is  an  act  of  deception  and  violence,  enacted  by  the 
god  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  (the  Echidna  of  IIierapoliB).  The 
religion  originated  among  a  people  whose  social  system  was  not 
founded  on  marriage,  and  among  whom  the  mother  was  head 
of  the  family,  and  relationship  was  counted  only  through  her. 
Long  after  a  higher  type  of  society  had  come  into  existence 
in  Phrygift,  the  religion  preserved  the  facts  of  the  primitive 
ciety ;  but  it  became  esoteric,  and  the  facts  were  only  set  fortJi  in 
the  mysteries. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  when  had  the  change  from  the 
old  social  system  to  the  new  occurred  ?  On  this  we  possess  no 
evidence,  merely  general  presumptions,  which  will  be  stated  in  a 
more  suitable  place.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Roman  period  the  old 
tem  had  not  entirely  disappeared  ;  it  still  existed  as  a  religious 
institution,  permitted  by  popular  opinion,  and  recognised  by  law, 
Tho  inscriptions  reveal  to  us  cases  in  which  women  of  good  position 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  live  the  divine  life,  under  the  iniluence 
of  divine  inspiration.  The  typical  case  is  recorded  in  an  inscription 
of  Tralleis  :  *'Good  Fortune*  Lucia  Anrelia  ^Eaiilia,  sprung  of  an- 
cestors who  had  with  unwashed  feet  performed  the  divine  service  of 
I  prostitution,  daughter  of  L.  Aurelius  Secundus  Seius,  after  she  had 
Jieraelf  complied  with  the  same  divine  rule  of  service  in  accordance 
llPith  an  oracle,  made  this  dedication  to  Zeus/* 
The  commentary  on  this  inscription  is  contained  in  Strabo'a 
ttcoouot,  p,  532,  of  the  social  customs  which  existed  in  Akilisene  in 
^is  own  time,  and  which,  as  he  says,  formerly  existed  in  Lydia. 
**  They  dedicate  (to  Anaitis)  male  and  female  slaves,  and  this,  in 
itself,  is  not  strange ;  but  even  the  highest  nobles  consecrate  their 
daughters  while  virgins,  and  among  them  the  rule  is  that  they  live  as 
coartesans  before  the  goddess  for  a  long  time  before  they  are  given 
in  marriage,  while  no  one  thinks  it  unworthy  to  dwell  with  a  woman 
of  this  class.'*  The  inscription  shows  that  the  custom  survived  in 
Lydia  as  late  as  the  second  century :  the  person  here  concerned  is  of 
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good  rank,  as  ia  proved  by  the  Latia  name  of  Iier  family,^  Sb( 
comes  of  ancestors  iftho  have  served  before  the  god  with  asceticism 
(unwashed  feet)  and  prostitution  ;  she  has  served  in  the  same  way  in 
accordance  with  the  express  orders  of  the  god ;  and  she  records  ber 
service  in  a  public  dedication.t  This  is  not  likely  to  have  been  aa 
isolated  case,  for  it  appears,  from  the  publicity  given  to  it,  to  hav« 
involved  no  infamy.  Strabo  seems  to  imply  that  at  Komaua 
Ponticathis  kind  of  service  was  confined,  as  a  rule,  but  not  absolutely, 
to  the  class  of  persons  called  Ilk  mi, X  Other  persons,  however,  besides 
the  Hierai  occasionally  performed  the  service ;  and  the  Tmllian  in- 
scription  gives  a  typical  case  of  such  voluntary  service. 

This  example  enables  us  to  understand  many  other  inscnptiouF, 
Suppose  L.  Aurelia  /Emilia  had  had  a  child  during  her  service,  what 
would  have  been  its  legal  status  ?  Were  such  children  reckoned 
legitimate  or  illegitimate  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  important, 
as  determining  the  attitude  of  the  country  law  towards  the  custom. 
I  think  that  at  least  in  the  cities  where  Greek  civilisation  had  nofc 
thoroughly  established  itself,  they  were  reckoned  legitimate  and  took 
the  rank  of  their  mother.  They  are  mentioned  in  inBcriptions  with 
the  mother  8  name  in  place  of  the  father'Sj  and  even  with  the  formula 
**  of  unknown  father/'  §  The  ancient  social  system  had,  therefore, 
never  been  abolished,  but  simply  decayed  slowly  before  the  advance 
of  Gkcco- Roman  civilisation.  It  lingered  longer  in  remote  districtB 
than  in  the  cities  of  the  westH 

Incidentally  we  note  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  religions 
ritual  and  the  recognised  principles  of  society  contributed  to  the 
exti'aordinarily  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor.  The  religion 
was  not  in  keeping  with  the  facts  of  life;  and  in  the  general  chanfi 
of  circumstances  and  education  that  accompanied  the  growth 
Roman  organisation  in  the  country,  the  minds  of  men  were  stimulated 
to  thought  and  ready  for  new  ideas.  In  the  conntry  generally  a 
higher  type  of  society  was  maintained  ;  whereas  at  the  great  temples 
the  primitive  social  system  was  kept  up  as  a  religious  duty  incumbent 
on  the  class  called  Mkmi  during  I  heir  regular  periods  of  service  at 
the  tern  pie,  as  is  proved  by  the  inecriptions  found  at  Dionysopolis. 
The  chasm  that  divided  the  religion  from  the  educated  life  of  the 


*  She  ia  not  of  an  lulian  but  of  a  Lydian  family ;  an  Italian  woman  would  no* 
be  named  L.  Aurelia  Emilia,  for  the  name  offends  against  Latin  rules  of  nome 
clature. 

+  The  marble  column  on  which  it  was  inscribed  supported  some  offering. 

J  ^v  at  Tr\iwvt  ei«rir  If  pat,  Strabo,  p.  559.     The  Ilierai  were  bound  by  hirth  to  Vkt 
divine  service. 

%  A  person  thus  de^'pnated  i»  mentioned  in  the  liit  of  the  Gerousia  at  Sidj 
It  is  true   that  the  scrutiny    of   tntizens   was   not  very  strict,  for   freedmen  we 
adniitled  to  the  Gerousia  at  Sidyma  as  grj^Arat ;  hot  we  find  that  NeiketcK,  son 
rarihena,  waa  a  senator  there,  and  the  scrutiny  with  regard  to  senators  was  stnct. 

[|  See  the  large  proportion  of  cases    in  the  little  Isaurian    citv   of   Dali^andoi 
(Headlam,  /ottra,  HeU.  Stud,,  1892,  p,  1)* 
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country  became  steadily  wider  and  deeper*  In  this  state  of  thinga 
St.  Paul  entered  the  country,  and,  wherever  education  had  already 
been  diflased,  he  found  converts  ready  and  eager.  Those  who 
bdlieve  that  the  tale  of  St.  Thekla  *  is  founded  on  a  real  incident 
will  recognise  in  it  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time,  helping  na 
to  appreciate  the  reason  for  the  marvellous  and  electrical  effect  that 

is  attributed  in  Ads  to  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle. 

^H  In  studying  the  antiquities  of  the  various  cities  and  bishopries  of 
^^ff^hrygia,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  other  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  we 
^^find  numberless  traces  which  enable  us  to  fill  out  in  detail  this  brief 
r  sketch  of  the  religion  of  Hierapolis  and  of  the  old  social  system  to 
^^which  it  bears  witness*  Hierapolis  was  so  much  under  Greek  in- 
^Hluence  that  the  Phrygian  ritual  was  more  strictly  esoteric  and  private 
^Hkhere  than  in  some  other  places.  In  particular,  not  a  trace  survives 
^*there  of  the  old  system  of  government  on  the  village-system  which 
struggled  all  over  Asia  Minor  against  the  Greek  city-system.  The 
Anatolian  village-system  was  almost  a  pure  theocracy*  The  god  of  the 
central  hiernjty  revealing  his  will  through  his  priests  and  prophets, 
guided  with  absolute  power  the  action  of  the  population  which  dwelt 
in  villages  scattered  over  the  conntry  round  the  hiemn.  The  chief 
priesthoods  aeem  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  hereditary  in  one 
family  or  in  a  small  number  of  families;  but  no  evidence  remains  as  to 
e  rul«3  of  succession.  The  highest  priests  and  priestesses  played  the 
of  the  great  gods  in  the  mystic  ritual,  wore  Iheir  dress,  and 
re  their  names  ;  they,  as  a  body,  or  perhaps  the  chief  priest  alone, 
oontroUed  the  prophetic  utterances  which  guided  the  action  of  the 
commuuity*  Alongside  of  this  theocratic  government  of  the  various 
districts,  there  was  originally  an  imperial  government  of  the  whole 
country  ;  but  the  nature  of  this  central  government  is  still  a  matter 
for  investigation.  Nothing  positive  can  be  stated  about  it,  though  its 
existence  seems  certain. 

One  other  point  of  importance  remains  to  be  noticed  in  the  Hiera- 
politan  evidence.  The  eunuch  priests  of  the  hkron  were  able  to  defy  the 
poisonous  influence  of  the  Cbaronion  and  live  in  its  divine  atmosphere 
unharmed.  These  priests,  having  separated  themselves  from  the 
world,  already  possessed  some  of  the  divine  nature,  and  could  support 
naharmed  the  terrors  of  the  world  of  death.  What  light  does  this 
throw  on  the  nature  of  the  religion  ?  It  implies  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  distinction  of  sex  brings  the  man  closer  to  the  divino  life. 
The  distinction  of  sex,  therefore,  is  not  an  ultimate  and  fundamental 
fact  of  the  divine  life  :  the  god  and  the  goddess,  the  eon  and  the 
maiden  are  all  mere  appearances  of  the  real  and  single  divine  Ufe 
that  underlies  them.  That  life  is  self-complete,  self-aufficient,  con- 
tinoally  existent ;    the  idea  of  change,  of  diversity,  of  passage  from 
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See  **Chttrch  in  the  R-^man  EropirV'  cb,  xvi, 
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form  to  form — i.e.,  of  death — comes  in  with  the  idea  of  sex-distinc)- 
tion.  Hence  it  is  part  of  the  religion  to  confuse  in  various  ways 
the  distinction — e,g,^  to  make  the  priest  neither  male  nor  female,  and 
to  make  mutilation  the  test  of  willingness  to  enter  the  divine  service. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  prophets  and  physicians  formed 
part  of  every  priestly  establishment  in  Asia  Minor,  yet  we  have 
no  proof  that  the  prophets  developed  their  religion  in  the  way 
that  the  early  prophets  of  Apollo  developed  the  Greek  religion, 
introducing  moralised  ideas  and  adapting  the  old  religion  to  be  the 
divine  guide  of  a  higher  system  of  society.  But  it  lies  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Hierapolitan  hieron  to  enter  on  this  wider  subject. 
Only  after  collecting  all  the  scattered  evidence  bearing  on  each  centre 
of  Anatolian  religion  can  we  face  such  a  large  question. 

The  Greek  political  institutions  seem  not  to  have  taken  deep  root 
in  Hierapolis.  The  inscriptions  mention  the  Senate,  but  only  as  a 
receiver  of  sepulchral  fines ;  they  mention  the  Eecord-ofEce  as  contain- 
ing copies  of  sepulchral  inscriptions ;  they  mention  the  Gerousia  as 
guardian  of  graves ;  and  they  mention  an  annual  gymnasiarch,  and 
an  agoranomos.  On  the  coins,  which  are  a  thoroughly  political  institu- 
tion, wo  find  Senate,  Demos,  Gerousia,  Archons,  Strategoi,  Grammateus, 
and  Prytanis ;  *  also  Eaposia  and  Eubosia,  the  former  an  impersonation 
of  the  public  banquets,  and  the  latter  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  both 
being  forms  of  the  Mother-goddess  of  the  city  in  her  civic  aspect,  t 

Even  on  coins  many  traces  of  a  religious  character  appear,  the  gods 
AAIPBHNOC,  APXHrETHC,  ZEYCBOZIOC,  ZEYCTPQIOC, 
XPYCOPOAC  (river-god)  and  the  heroes  MOS['OC  and  TOPPHCOC 
(the  former  probably  symbolising  the  prophetic  power,  and  the  latter 
the  priestly  office  ;  Mopsos  is  widely  known  as  a  prophet  from  Colophon 
to  Cilicia ;  Torresos,  clad  in  a  lon^  cloak,  holds  a  statuette  of  the  god- 
dess, and  leans  on  a  lyre). J  Such  types  as  Hades-Serapis  with  Ker- 
beros,  Men,  Bape  of  Proserpina,  Men  standing  or  on  horseback  (called 
generally  an  Amazon),  head  of  the  Sun-god  radiated,  Apollo  bearing 
the  lyre,  Dionysos,  Asklepios,  Nemesis,  and  Selene  in  higaj  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  cultus ;  and  the  type  of  a  bull's  head,  surmounted 
by  a  crescent  and  two  stars,  is  also  connected.  Even  that  typical 
Greek  institution,  the  games,  are  more  than  usually  religious  in  title, 
AHTQIEIA-nreiA,  XPYCANTINA§  (though  AKTIA-nYGIA 
are  more  political  in  character). 

•  The  Fpimeletes,  Claadius  Pollio,  Asiarch,  belongs  to  Hieropolis  in  Phrjgia  Salntaris. 

+  M.  Imhoof  {M.G.f  p.  402),  considers  the  two  forms  to  be  mere  variants  in  spelling, 
bnt  they  are  distinct  terms.  At  Smyrna  the  public  banquets  were  directed  by  a 
Enposiarch  (CIG  3385),  Eubosia  was  a  goddess  at  Akmonia. 

J  Torresos  is  unknown.  Zeus  Bozios  was  the  owner  of  the  temple-estates,  which 
were  called  Bozis  in  Fhry^da,  and  Bazis  at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia. 

§  Mr.  Head  compares  XPTCAN9EIKA  at  Sardis,  and  explains  the  name  from  the 
flowers  in  the  victor's  wreath.  While  agreeing  that  the  crown  was  probably  com- 
posed of  the  flower  xP^<^''^o%  (corn-marigold,  L.  and  S.),  I  should  look  for  a  connection 
between  the  flower  and  the  goddess  Leto-Cybele. 
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On  these  coins  a  bewUdering  variety  of  Greek  gods  are  mentioned. 
In  what  relation  do  they  stand  to  the  native  Phrygian  gods  ?  Votive 
inscriptions  on  marble,  also,  as  a  rule,  do  honour  to  Greek,  not  to 
native,  gods ;  and  they  show  ns  the  explanation.  The  worshipper 
appealed  to  the  god  on  the  side  of  his  manifold  and  all-powerful 
character  that  suited  his  special  needs ;  and,  as  all  educated  persons 
spoke  and  wrote  in  Greek,  each  designated  the  god  by  the  Greek 
name  that  seemed  to  suit  his  case  and  to  express  his  reason  for 
seeking  divine  aid.  The  identification  with  Asklepios  is  particularly 
interesting.  The  god  was  the  Physician  and  the  Saviour  (crwr^/o, 
(Twtiov)  of  his  people.  He  punished  their  transgressions  *  by  inflicting 
diseases  on  them ,  and  when  they  were  penitent,  he  taught  them  how 
to  treat  and  to  cure  their  diseases,  so  that  medical  schools  often  grew 
up  beside  the  leading  temples. 

There  is,  in  the  history  of  Hierapolis  and  of  Anatolia  generally, 
only  one  unity,  which  lies  in  the  continuity  of  its  religious  history. 
It  was  probably  the  old-standing  religious  importance  of  Hierapolis 
that  led  Justinian,  some  time  before  a.d.  553  (perhaps  in  53G),  to 
make  it  a  metropolis  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  if  not  also  for  civil 
purposes.  A  district  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  province  and  placed  under  it.f  In  this,  as  in  numberless 
other  cases,  we  observe  the  influence  of  earlier  religious  facts  on 
the  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  country  under  the  Christian 
emperors.  No  religious  fact  died  :  no  religious  centre  was  destroyed  : 
a  Christian  character  was  given  to  the  old  institutions. 

W.  M.  Eamsay. 

•  So  far  as  evidence  contained  in  the  inscriptions  of  Phrygia  goes,  the  transgressions 
that  entail  punishment  are  sins  against  the  law  of  ritual,  not  the  moral  law.  The  onl y 
case  that  is  doubtful  is  the  breaking  of  an  oath,  which  occurs  in  several  instances 
without  detail  sufficient  to  show  whether  the  sin  belonged  to  the  former  or  the  latter 
category. 

t  At  the  Council  of  680  Sisinnios  of  Hierapolis  signed  itir^p  ifiavrov  Kal  ttjs  iV  i^ii 
ffvi^iov;  and  the  division  is  doubtless  older  than  the  Council  of  563,  where  Hierapolis 
xanked  as  a  metropolis. 
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THE  Spanish  theatre  has  for  so  long  been  out  of  fashion  that  a 
revived  interest  in  it  would  carry  us  into  a  sort  of  renaissance. 
It  is  not  virgin  soil,  like  the  drama  of  the  north  which  has  so  lately 
•  caught  the  ear  of  Europe.  This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  its  lack  of 
distinctive  originality.  For  even  in  Echegaray's  notable  plays,  strong 
.  and  original  as  they  are,  there  is  an  unmistakable  ring  of  the  past. 
We  feel  it  is  more  a  revival  than  a  youthful  outburst,  with  all  the 
rpromise  of  novelty.  True,  it  is  dominated  by  the  modem  need  and 
its  restless  searching  note ;  it  must  prove  its  mission  as  something 
more  than  the  mere  desire  to  divert.  Not  even  a  sermon  could  be 
•more  remote  than  this  theatre  from  the  old  comedy  of  manners,  of 
loose  morals  and  diverting  intrigue,  all  weighing  as  lightly  on  the 
dramatist's  conscience  as  on  the  audience's.  And  it  may  be  questioned 
if  Echegaray,  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  as  well  as  a  dramatist  and 
poet,  could  be  induced  to  accept  Mr.  Stevenson's  well-known  and  not 
inappropriate  classification  of  the  artist  as  of  the  family  of  Daughters 
of  Joy.  His  is  no  neutral  voice  between  vice  and  virtue,  concerned 
solely  for  the  pleasure  or  interest  of  the  hour,  suing  approbation 
through  laughter  or  wit,  or  sympathy  through  dramatic  tears.  Lest 
his  audience  should  fail  to  carry  their  musings  on  the  problems  of 
life  to  the  theatre  in  the  proper  modern  spirit,  he  starts  by  pricking 
their  conscience  and  exciting  thought  that  as  little  relieves  them  from 
the  pressure  of  reality  as  one  of  Ibsen's  plays — though,  with  the  latter 
his  have  nothing  else  in  common  but  this  determined  purpose. 

In  this  hour,  when  foreign  Shakespeares  are  springing  up  around 
us  with  incredible  profusion,  it  would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  coiKie 
forward  with  a  Spanish  Shakespeare.  But  Don  Jos6  Echegaray  is  Ho 
Bnch  thing.     He  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  new  geninses  bailed 
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with  such  delight.  He  has  none  of  the  snbtlefcy  of  Maeterlinck,  and 
certainly  offers  entertainment  by  means  of  tricks  less  reminiscent  of 
our  stivrt  in  modem  languages.  His  literary  baggage  reveals  neither 
the  depth  nor  the  flashes  of  luminous  thought  with  which  Ibseu 
startler  us  through  an  obscurity  of  atmosphere,  a  childish  baldness, 
and  aa  unconventional  disregard  of  all  the  old>fashioned  theories  upon 
which  the  laws  of  dramatic  criticism  have  been  formed.  But  if 
Echegaray  is  less  original,  he  is  creditably  more  sane.  The  lack  of 
depth  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  absence  of  crudeness,  and  an 
artlessness  often  ?o  bewildering  as  to  leave  us  imperfectly  capable  of 
distingiiishing  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  line  between  genius  and 
inEanity.  The  lucid  air  of  the  South  clarifies  thought,  and  produces 
nothing  less  sober  than  Latin  bombast  and  the  high- phrased  moods 
of  the  Don. 

What  is  more  to  be  deplored  in  Echegaray 's  plays  is  the  absence 
of  French  art.  An  artist  in  the  polished,  complete  sense  he  cannot 
be  described.  He  has  none  of  the  French  dramatist's  incision,  none 
of  his  delicate  irony,  his  playfulness  and  humorous  depra\ity,  none  of 
his  beautiful  clarity  of  expression,  still  Jess  of  his  polish,  his  wit  and*- 
csonsummat©  dexterity.  Poetry  is  hia  favourite  form  of  dramatic 
expression,  but  it  is  not  the  suave  measured  poetry  of  M.  Richepin, 
and  while  he  often  takes  hia  inspiration  from  the  Middle  Agej?,  he 
offers  us  nothing  like  the  ethereal  and  fanciful  verse  of  M.  Armand 
Silvestre,  when  that  author  condescends  to  forget  that  he  is  Jia  (h 
jii^ck,  and  seeks  to  please  through  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  some 
mediaeval  legend.  Echegaray  is  poet  enough  to  delight  in  these 
thrilling  ages.  But  his  treatment  of  them  leaves  us  cold.  It  lacks 
fancy  and  buoyancy.  The  women  are  puppets  and  the  men  little 
better  than  belted  ranters.  Sombre  passion  does  not  adequately  fill 
the  place  of  absent  humour.  It  is  thin  and  false,  and  glaiingly  arti- 
ficial, like  the  mediiuval  romance  of  an  ineflScient  author.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  such  a  play  as  **  Mar  sin  Orillas  **  (Shoreless 
Sea)  should  have  achieved  popularity  in  a  town  bo  imitatively,  not 
intellectually,  modern  as  Madrid.  It  has  no  originality  whatever, 
and  offers  nothing  as  compensation  for  dulness.  It  is  pure  Middle 
J^ges,  but  without  the  captivating  atmosphere  of  those  plumed  and 
belted  centuries.  It  runs  complacently  aloog  the  old  dusty  highroad  ; 
swords  claab,  knights  march  off  to  glory  and  the  Turkish  wars,  and 
beauty  at  home  struggles  with  parental  enmity,  is  eore  distraught  and 
belied,  and  while  we  are  reminded,  in  the  high  tone  of  the  ancient 
singersi  that 

*'  Amor  que  a  la  gtierra  f  uu 
Sftbe  Dios  si  volvera/' 


we  arc  confused  by  the  stupidity  of  everybody. 

What  touches  us  more  closely  is  Ecbegaray*s  manipulation  of  the 
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Biodern  consoience,  and  its  illimitable  scope  for  reflection,  for  conflict, 
and  the  many-sided  drama  of  temptation.  This  is  familiar  gronnd, 
and  we  are  ever  pleased  to  welcome  a  new  combatant.  That  the 
Spanish  dramatist  brings  a  novel  note  may  be  accepted  after  reading 
the  curioas  prologae  to  his  ''  Gran  Galeoto."  It  is  the  best  and  most 
popular  of  Echegaray's  plays.  In  its  printed  form  it  is  dedicated  to 
^Everylodyy  which  is  the  crowning  insistance  on  the  vwtif  of  the  pro- 
logue. This  is .  in  two  scenes,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Ernest,  the  hero^  and  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Don  Julian,  a  middle- 
aged  and  wealthy  banker,  with  a  young  wife,  Teodora.  Don  Julian 
interrupts  Ernest  in  a  laborious  effort  of  composition,  and  the  irritated 
author  explains  his  troubles ;  he  thought  he  had  hit  on  an  excellent 
idea,  but  the  attempt  to  give  it  form,  clothed  in  appropriate  terms 
and  scenery,  revealed  it  strange,  impossible,  anti-dramatic,  and  beset 
with  difficulties.  Don  Julian — who  is  the  pleasantest  imaginable 
representative  of  everybody,  boundlessly  good-natured,  of  a  clear 
mercantile  spirit,  without  a  mental  twist  or  crank,  and  very  much 
enamoured  of  his  young  wife — beseeches  his  friend  to  explain  away 
these  difficulties : 

Ernest:  Imagine  the  principal  personage  one  who  creates  the  drama 
and  develops  it,  who  gives  it  life  and  provokes  the  catastrophe,  who, 
broadly,  fills  and  possesses  it,  and  yet  who  cannot  make  his  way  to  the 
stage. 

l5oN  Julian  :  Is  he  so  ugly,  then  ?     So  repugnant  or  bad  ? 

Ernest  :  Not  so.  Ugly  as  you  or  I  may  be — not  worse.  Neither  good 
nor  bad,  and  truly  not  repugnant.  I  am  not  such  a  cynic — neither  a 
misanthrope  nor  one  so  out  of  love  with  life  as  to  fall  into  an  error  of  that 
sort. 

Don  Julian  :  Then  what  is  the  reason  ? 

Ernest  :  The  reason,  Don  Julian,  is  that  there  is  no  material  room  in  the 
scenario  for  this  personage. 

Don  Julian  :  Holy  Virgin  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  it  by  chance  a 
mythological  drama  with  Titans  in  it  ? 

Ernest  :  Not  at  all.     It  is  modern. 

Don  Julian  :  Well,  then  ? 

Ernest  :  Briefly — it  is  a  question  of  e^-eryhody, 

Don  Julian  :  Everybody  !  You  are  right.  There  is  no  room  for  every- 
body on  the  stage.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth  that  has  more  than 
once  been  demonstrated. 

Ernest  :  Then  you  agree  with  me  ? 

Don  Julian  :  Not  entirely.  Everybody  may  be  condensed  in  a  few  types 
and  characters.  This  is  matter  beyond  my  depth,  but  such,  I  understand, 
has  beei^  the  practice  of  the  masters. 

Ernest  :  Yes ;  but  in  my  case  it  is  to  condemn  me  not  to  write  my 
drama. 

Don  Julian  :  Why  ? 

Ernest  :  For  many  reasons  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain ;  above  all,  at 
this  hour. 

Don  Julian  :  Never  mind.     Give  me  a  few. 

Ernest  :  Look  !  Each  individual  of  this  entire  mass,  each  head  of  this* 
monster  of  a  thousand  heads,  of  this  Titan  of  the  century,  whom  I  call 
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£v€ri/bodi/,  takes  part  in  my  play.  It  may  be  for  a  flyiag  moment,  to  utter 
but  oae  word,  fling  a  single  glance.  Perhaps  his  action  in  the  tale  consists 
of  a  smile,  ween  but  to  vanish.  Listless  and  absent-minded,  he  acts  without 
pfi^sion^  without  augeiv  without  guile,  often  for  mere  distraction's  sake. 

Dos  J  CHAN* :  What  then  i 

Ernest;  These  light  words,  tha^e  furtive  glancoj*,  these  indifferent 
i-iniile.s,  all  these  paissing  murmurs  and  this  petty  evil,  which  may  be  called 
the  insignificant  rays  of  the  dramatic  li^rht,  condensed  to  one  focus^  to  one 
family,  result  in  cuntiagration  and  ejqjlosior^  in  strife  aiid  in  victims.  If  I 
represent  the  whole  by  a  few  types  or  syiulx>Jical  personages,  I  bestow  upon 
each  one  that  which  is  really  dispensed  among  many,  and  such  a  result  dis- 
tortt*  my  Idea.  Suppose  a  lew  types  on  the  stage^  whose  guile  repels  and  is 
the  less  natural  because  evil  in  them  has  no  object ;  this  exposes  me  to  a 
worse  consequence,  to  the  accusation  of  meaning  to  paint  a  cruel,  corrupted, 
And  debased  society,  when  my  sole  pretension  is  to  prove  that  not  even  the 
most  insignificiint  actions  are  in  themselves  insigniiicant  or  lost  for  good  or 
^viU  For^  added  to  the  mysterious  influences  of  modern  life,  they  may 
feach  to  immense  effects. 

Dots  Julian  :  Say  no  more,  my  friend.  All  this  is  metaphysics.  A 
glimmer  of  light,  perhaps,  but  an  infinitude  of  cloud.  However,  you 
undei-stund  these  things  better  than  I  do.  Letters  of  excbange,  sbai^s, 
;Hiiock  and  discount,  now  —that's  another  matter, 

Ekxest  ;  You've  common  .sense,  and  that's  the  chief  thing. 

Don  Julian  :  Thanks,  Ernest,  you  Hatter  me. 

Ernest  :  But  you  follow  me  ? 

IX»N  JuLiAif :  Not  in  the  least.  Tliere  ought  to  be  a  way  out  of  the 
<liiiiculty. 

Ernest  :  If  that  were  all  f 

Don  Julian:  What!     More? 

E  UN  EST :  Tell  me  what  is  the  great  dramatic  spring  ? 

Don  Julian  :  My  dear  fellow,  how  am  I  to  know  what  you  mean  by  a 
dramatic  spring  ?  All  I  can  t^H  you  is  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  plays  where  love  does  not  pi-epondfiratc  -  above  all,  unfortunate  love,  for  I 
have  enough  of  happy  love  at  home. 

ErnK8T  :  Ah,  I  thought  so.    Then  in  my  play  there  can  be  little  or  no  love^ 

Don  J  L'LiAN  :  So  much  the  worse  say  1.  Though  I  know  nothing  of  your 
|>lay,  I  suspect  it  will  interest  nobody* 

EiiNEST  :  So  I  have  been  telling  you,  XevertHeless,  there  will  be  a  sort 
of  love— and  jealousy  too. 

Don  Julun:  Ah,  then  with  an  interesting  intrigue,  skilfully  developed^ 
4imd  some  effective  situations 

EiUfEST;  No,  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  will  be  all  simple,  flowing,  almost 
vulgar  ♦  .  .  so  that  the  drama  c*annot  be  shown  upon  the  surface.  Drama 
runs  between  the  lines,  advances  slowly  ;  to-day  takes  hold  of  the  mind,  to- 
moiTOSV  of  a  heart' beat,  undermines  the  will  by  infinitesimal  degree^s. 

Don  JiruAN  :  But  who  understands  all  this?  How  are  these  interior 
ravageit  manifested  ?  Who  recounts  to  the  audience  'i  In  what  way  are  they 
evident?  Must  we  spend  a  whole  evening  hunting  for  a  glance,  a  sigh,  a 
4»esture,  a  single  word  X  My  dear  boy,  this  is  not  amusement.  To  cast  us 
into  such  depths,  is  to  hurl  us  upon  philosophy, 

Ehnest  ;  You  but  echo  my  own  thought. 

Don  Julian:  1  have  no  wish  to  discourage  you.  You  best  know  what 
jou  are  about — thei^  I  Though  the  play  seems  ituber  colourless,  heav^'and 
unm  teres  ting,  perhaps  with  the  catastrophe,  life— explosion  —eh  ? 

Ernest  :  Catastrophe  !  Explosion  !  Hardly,  and  that  just  upon  the  fall 
of  the  curtain. 
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Don  Juuan  :  Which  means  that  the  play  begins  when  the  curtain  falls  ? 

Ernest  :  Just  so.     But  I  will  endeavour  to  give  it  a  little  warmth. 

Don  Julian  :  My  dear  lad,  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  the  second 
play,  the  one  that  begins  when  the  first  ends.  For  the  other,  according  to 
your  description,  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  writing. 

Ernest  :  Tis  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  myself. 

Don  Julian  :  Then  we  agree — for  all  your  skill  and  logic.  And  what  i^ 
the  name  ? 

Ernest  :  That's  another  difficulty.     I  can  find  none. 

Don  Julian  :  What !     No  name  either  ? 

Ernest  :  No,  unless,  as  Don  Hermogenes  says,  we  could  put  it  into 
Greek  for  greater  clarity. 

Don  Julian  :  Of  a  surety,  Ernest,  you  were  dozing  when  I  came  in. 
You  have  been  dreaming  nonsense. 

Ernest  :  Dreaming !  yes.  Nonsense !  perhaps.  I  talk  both  dreams  and 
nonsense.     But  you  are  sensible  and  always  right. 

Don  Julian  :  In  this  case  it  does  not  require  much  penetration.  A 
drama  in  which  the  chief  personage  cannot  appear  ;  in  which  there  is  hardly 
any  love ;  in  which  nothing  happens  but  what  happens  every  day  ;  that 
begins  with  the  fall  of  the  curtain  upon  the  last  act  and  which  has  no  name  : 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  to  be  written,  still  less  how  it  is  to  be  acted,  how  youi 
are  to  find  an  audience,  nor  in  what  the  drama  consists. 

Ernest  :  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  drama,  if  I  could  only  give  it  proper  form 

This  may  be  accepted  as  the  author's  analysis  of  his  own  play,  for 
it  is  his  hero  who  names  it,  at  the  end  of  an  impassioned  address  to 
inspiration,  in  which  he  calls  upon  the  shades  of  Francesca  de  Rimini 
and  Paolo — Dante  open  at  this  canto  upon  his  desk  being  afterwards 
regarded  by  Don  Julian's  nephew  as  damning  evidence  against  him. 
In  this  monologue  he  tells  ns  that  '^  as  the  scattered  rays  of  light  are 
gathered  to  a  wide  focns  by  transparent  crystal,  and  the  crossed  bars, 
of  shadows  are  forged  by  the  dark,  mountains  made  from  grains  of 
earth  and  seas  from  drops  of  water,"  so  will  he  use  our  lost  words, 
oar  vague  smiles,  onr  glances  of  cariosity,  and  all  those  thousand 
trivialities  dispersed  in  caf6s,  theatres,  reunions  and  all  spectacles, 
that  float  round  and  about  us.  Such,  he  adds,  will  prove  the  modest 
crystal  of  his  intelligence,  the  lens  which  will  bring  light  and  shade 
to  a  focus,  and  lead  up  to  dramatic  conflagration  and  the  tragic 
catastrophe.  So  inspired,  after  a  glance  at  Dante,  he  takes  a  pen, 
and  feverishly  writes  the  title  :  **  El  Gran  Galeoto." 

To  this  extraordinary  and  self-conscious  prelude,  which  lifts  a  play 
quite  out  of  the  region  of  diversion,  and,  as  the  sensible  Don  Julian 
remarks,  plunges  us  into  philosophy,  the  written,  not  acted,  prologue 
to  **  El  Hijo  de  Don  Juan  "  (Don  Juan's  Son)  may  be  added  as  an 
excellent  interpretation  of  Echegaray's  personality,  revealed  already 
with  passable  clearness  in  the  dramatic  prologue  quoted.  He 
enumerates  the  conclusions  of  the  critics.  That  the  play  was  inspired 
by  Ibsen's  celebrated  ''  Ghosts."  That  the  passions  it  deals  with  are 
more  appropriate  to  Northern  climes  than  to  the  South.  That  it 
treats  of  the  problem  of  hereditary  madness.     That  it  discusses  the- 
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law  of  heredity.  That  it  is  gloomy  and  laguhrions,  with  no  other 
object  than  that  of  inspiring  horror.  That  it  is  a  purely  pathological 
drama.  That  it  contains  nothing  but  the  process  of  madness.  That 
from  the  moment  it  is  understood  that  Lazaro  wili  go  mad,  aU 
interest  io  the  work  ceases,  and  there  remains  nothiog  but  to  follow 
step  by  step  the  shipwreck  of  enfeebled  intelligence.  And  so  on* 
Ecliegaray  regards  all  this  as  the  lamentable  exercise  of  dramatic 
criticism.  The  underlying  thought  of  his  work  is  different,  but  he 
declines  to  enter  into  further  explanation  of  it,  each  scene  and  each 
phrase  sufficiently  explaining  it  already.  To  touch  more  closely  upon 
the  matter  would  be  perilous.  Bt^sides,  he  adds,  it  is  not  his  habit 
to  defend  his  plays.  Once  written,  he  casts  them  to  their  fate,  with- 
out material  or  moral  defence,  and  the  critics  ai'e  free  to  tear  them* 
selves  to  pieces  over  them.  There  is  one  phrase  alone  that  he  defends 
energetically,  because  it  is  borrowed  from  Ibsen,  and  appears  to  him 
of  singular  beauty  :  '*  Mother,  give  me  the  sun/*  This  he  describes 
in  his  prologue  as  *'  simple,  infantile,  half  comical,  but  enfolJiug  ft 
world  of  ideas,  an  ocean  of  feeling,  a  hell  of  sorrows,  a  cruel  lesson, 
the  supreme  watchword  of  Bociety— of  the  family."  Ho  continues, 
quite  in  the  modern  spirit : 

**  A  generation  consumed  by  vice,  which  ctirriea  in  its  mai*row  the  veins*  ot* 
impute  love,  in  wiiose  corrupted  blood  the  red  globules  me  mixed  with 
putrid  matter,  must  ever  full  by  tle^^^ees  into  the  abjsm  of  idiotcy.  LAf>aroV 
cry  Is  the  last  glimmer  of  a  reason  dropping  into  the  eternal  tlarkne^  of 
imbociUty.  At  that  %*ery  hour  Nature  awiikea,  and  the  sun  rises ;  it  is 
another  twilight  that  will  soon  be  all  Hght. 

*•  Huth  twdight^  meet,  cro^^s^  salute  in  recognition  of  eternal  farewell,  at 
the  end  of  the  drama.  Reason,  departing,  is  jjold  in  the  grip  of  cornipling- 
plenHure.  The  sun^  rising,  with  its  iminortiil  call,  in  puahed  forward  by  the 
ttublifiio  force  of  Nature^ 

"  Down  with  humsin  reason,  at  tho  point  of  extinction  :  hail  to  the  suu 
that  stiirts  another  djiy  !  *  Give  nie  the  sun,'  Luzaro  rries  to  his  mother. 
iJon  Ju;in  also  begs  it  through  thr*  tresses  of  the  girl  of  Tsiiifsi. 

"  Un  this  subject  there  is  much  to  bo  said  ;  it  provokes  much  reflection. 
Jf  indeed  our  s^vociety — but  what  the  deuce  am  I  doing  with  philosophy'^ 
Let  each  one  solve  the  problem  its  best  he  can,  and  ask  lor  the  sun,  the 
horns  of  the  moon,  or  whatever  tfikes  his  fancy.  And  if  nobody  is  interested 
in  the  matter,  it  only  proves  that  the  modern  Don  Juan  has  engenderei) 
many  children  without  L4zaro*8  talent. 

**  Respectful  salutations  to  the  children  of  Don  Juan." 

From  all  this  it  will  be  understood  that  Echegaray  presses  into  the 
service  of  pleasure  the  desperate  problems  of  our  natural  history,  and 
instead  of  laughter  confronts  us  with  mournful  gravity  ;  asks  us  to 
stand  aghast  at  inherited  injustice,  and  to  doubt  with  him  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  at  sight  of  such  undiminished  and  idle  wickedness  in 
man,  and  such  au  accumulation  of  unmerited  suffering*  Nowadays 
we  are  inordinately  engrossed  by  such  issues,  and  life  weighs  more 
heavily  upon  our  shoulders  than  it  did  npon  our  fathers.     The  good 
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old  spirit  of  fan  is  fast  being  trodden  out  of  ns  by  the  perrading  sense 
of  a  mission,  and  the  laborious  duty  of  converting  somebody  to  some- 
thing. We  no  longer  go  to  the  theatre  to  weep  over  fictitious 
wrongs  and  smile  at  imaginary  joys.  We  go  to  study  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  life;  to  sip  at  the  founts  of  philosophy,  to  hear  a 
sermon.  It  is  not  exhilarating,  but  we  thankfully  take  the  draught 
of  wisdom  offered  ns,  and  go  our  ways  without  a  murmur  that  we 
have  been  depressed  rather  than  entertained.  Cervantes,  with  old- 
fashioned  sanity  of  judgment,  condemned  the  practice  of  preaching 
sermons  through  the  veil  of  fiction.  What  sort  of  reflection  would 
the  pathological  novel  and  drama  inspire  in  so  wise  and  witty  an 
author  ?  He  might  be  led  to  create  a  type  of  character  even  more 
mad  than  the  Knight  Errant. 

"El  Hijo  de  Don  Juan  "  (Don  Juan's  Son)  is  an  infinitely  crueller  and 
more  disagreeable  play  than  "  Ghosts,"  because  it  is  more  lucid,  more 
direct.  The  characters  themselves  are  more  carefully  drawn,  and  we 
have  a  closer  actual  acquaintance  with  them.  Here  there  is  not  one 
victim  only,  but  two.  fDon  Juan,  the  middle-aged  rovA^  has  a  friend, 
also  a  middle-aged  roiU.  The  daughter  of  his  friend.  Carmen,  is 
consumptive,  £»id  is  betrothed  to  his  son,  L^zaro,  who  is  subject  to 
vertigo.  The  play  opens  with  three  elderly  rouis,  all  ill-preserved 
after  a  life  of  scandal,  holding  converse  the  reverse  of  edifying  over 
tobacco  and  alcohol.  Here  Echegaray  shows  how  little  he  means 
to  mince  matters  by  the  remarks  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
them  in  reply  to  Don  Juan's  boast  that  the  genius  of  his  son  is 
inherited  from  him.  Paternal  inheritance  would  be  nothing  but 
rheum  or  neurosis — **  the  sediment  of  pleasure  and  the  residuum  of 
alcohol."  Upon  this  Don  Juan  launches  into  poetry  and  deecribes  the 
single  moment  in  which  his  soul  soared  above  material  enjoyments 
and  sighed  for  the  glorious  and  impossible.  It  was  after  an  oigy, 
and  as  his  half-closed  eyes  eaw  the  sun  rise  over  the  Guadalquivir 
through  the  silky  waves  of  a  girl's  hair,  he  understood  the  beauty  of 
poetry  and  Nature,  and  stretched  out  a  hand  to  clutch  the  splendid  orb. 
This  desire  is  afterwards  recalled  to  him  in  a  moment  of  surprising 
horror,  when  his  brilliant  and  beloved  son,  siuking  into  imbecility, 
sees  the  rising  sun,  and  cries  :  '*  How  lovely  !  Mother,  give  me  the 
sun."  "  And  I  also  wanted  it  once,"  Don  Juan  exclaims :  "  My 
God!  my  son!  Ldzaro  !" 

Don  Juan,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  name,  carries  on  intrigues 
with  ballet-girls  and  servant-maids  under  the  nose  of  his  wife  and 
son.  Ldzaro  seems  blind  enough  to  parental  delinquencies.  Not,  as 
he  explains  himself  when  complaining  of  broken  health,  that  he  has 
been  a  saint  because  he  has  eschewed  excesses.  The  scene  where  he 
first  appears  ailing  and  stupid  is  singularly  painful,  above  all,  towards 
the  end,  when,  after  an  outburst  of  lucid  eloquence,  he  falls  drowsily 


upoa  the  sofa,  and  feeling  sleep  upon  him,  begs  that  Carmen,  his 
betrothed,  should  not  be. permitted  to  sea  him  in  a  ridiculous  attitude. 

Xavieb  :  Unless  yon  ure  as  beautiful   as  Endyiuion  she  will  not  enter, 
{Puftse,     Xavieh  walks  abottt :  Lazauo  heijins  to  sitejK) 
Laz4ko  :  Xavier,  Xavier ! 
Xavikr  :  What  i 

LlZARo ;  Now  I  am — half  asleep — how  do  I  look  ? 
Xaviee  :   Very  poetical. 
LiZAao  :  Good.     Thanks— veiy  poetical  {dHiimUff), 

The  second  act  is  somewhat  livelier*  and  contains  more  spirited 
contrasts.  That  Eeheg'aray  could  excel  in  lighter  comedy  may  be 
seen  in  an  amusing  scene  between  the  serious  son  and  the  dissipated 
good-natured  father. 

Don  Juan  is  alone  with  his  eon,  who  is  walking  restlessly  about. 
The  father  asks  his  son  what  he  is  thinking  of,  and  then  apologises 
for  disturbing  weighty  thought.  Ldzaro  listlessly  replies  that  his. 
imagination  was  wandering  and  he  wandering  after  it.  When  he  has 
received  many  asaarances  of  not  being  in  the  poet*s  way,  Don  Juan 
calls  for  sherry,  the  Parisian  newspapers,  and  '*  Nana.'*  Caught  laugh- 
ing over  **  Nana/'  he  asserts  his  horror  of  immoral  books,  and  his 
conviction  that  literature  is  going  to  the  dogs. 

La^aro  :  Zola  is  a  gi^eat  writer.  ^h^  IVe  caught  the  idea  I  waa 
'  iettkiiig  {ttUs  doum  to  write). 

There  is  here  a  little  humorous  by-play  between  the  servant  and 
Don  Juan,  and  afterwards  a  reference  to  the  lugubrious  thume  in 
converse  between  her  and  Lazaro,  whose  listlessness,  courtesy  and 
musing,  make  an  admirable  relief  against  the  alert  and  fussy 
affection  and  frivolity  of  his  father. 

Don  Jltan:  Ha,  ha!  witty,  exceedingly  witty.  Full  of  salt ;  hot  a«  red 
pepper.     "Oil  Bias  '*  is  the  only  pii["er  worth  reading, 

LiZABO  :  An  interesting'  iirticle  i     What  is  it  atKDut  ?     Let  me  see. 

Don  J  can  (hastlhf  rnmmimj  the  pap^j'  into  his  pocket)  :  A  dull  and 
shocking  article.  I  must  take  it  away,  for  the  mischief  would  tie  in  it  if  it 
fell  into  Carmen's  hands. 

Lazabo  :  You  are  quite  right  (hetjitwinfj  t^)  i/'aM"  af/niti)* 

Don  Juan  :  I  hadn't  finished  it.  I  must  only  hniish  it  later.  (Takes 
up  *'Nana.")  8tupendou8  !  Mononjental,  enouglx  to  moke  one  die  of 
laughing.  Lord  I  why  do  we  read  but  for  amusement's  sake  ?  Then  give 
lis  diverting  bookK  {laiufhinff), 

LJUlveo  :  Is  it  a  witty  book  ? 

Don  J  can  (m  aiteird  t^ice) :  Perhaps.  But  this  light  literature  soon 
weariest,  {Sefiijtrf  LAzaro  approachy  h^  hides  ''Nana*'  in  another  pocket.) 
Have  you  anything  substantial  to  read — but  really  substantial  i 

liAZAUO  (look i tit/  ihrouijh  hi-8  himks) ;  Do  you  like  Kant  ? 

Don  JtTAN  :  Kant?  Do  you  say  Kant?  The  very  thing.  He  was 
idwavK  my  favourite  author.  When  I  was  young  I  fell  asleep  every  night 
i^er  Kant,     {A$id4!)  Who  the  deuce  i.s  it  I 

La£aro  :  If  you  like  I  will- — {hooking  for  a  passa^je)^ 
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Don  Juan  :  No,  my  son.  Any  part  will  do,  if  this  can  be  read  in 
divisions.  Let  me  see.  Don't  trouble  about  me.  Write,  my  son,  write. 
(LAzaro  begins  to  write  and  Don  Juan  reads.) "  Beneath  the  aspect  of  relation, 
•third  moment  of  taste,  the  beautiful  appears  to  us  the  final  form  of  an 
object,  without  semblance  to  finality."  The  devil !  (holdiny  hook  away  a^id 
contemplating  it  in  terror^  The  devil!  " Or  as  a  finality  without  end." 
There  are  people  who  understand  this  !  "  Since  it  is  called  the  final  form 
to  the  causality  of  any  conception  with  relation  to  the  object."  Let  me  see 
{holding  book  still  further  off) ;  "  final  form  to  the  causality."  Ton  my  word, 
Tm  perspiring  {wipes  his  forefiead).  "  Conscience  is  this  finality  without  , 
end,  is  the  play  of  the  cognotive  forces."  What !  **  The  play  of  cognotive 
....  the  play  "  .  .  .  .  If  it  were  play  I  should  understand  it.  "  Con- 
science of  this  internal  causality  is  what  constitutes  aesthetic  pleasure."  If 
I  continue  I  shall  have  congestion.  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  !  Only  think 
that  Ldzaro  understands  the  finality  without  end,  the  causality,  and  the 
play  of  the  cognotive  forces.  Heavens  I  what  a  fellow  !  (Reads  again.) 
"  The  principle  of  the  methodical  conformity  of  Nature  is  the  transcendental 
principle  of  the  strength  of  judgment."  (Strikes  the  table.)  I  should  lose 
myself  if  I  read  more.  But  what  a  fellow,  who  can  read  such  stuff  and  keep 
sane  ! 

LAzaro  :  Does  it  interest  you  ? 

Don  Juan  :  Immensely.  What  depth  !  (aside.)  I  am  five  minutes  falling 
into  it  and  haven't  yet  reached  the  bottom.  I  should  think  indeed  it 
interested  me.     But,  frankly,  I  prefer 

LAzaro  :  Hegel  ? 

Don  Juan  :  Just  so  ("  Nana  ").  ' 

After  talk  of  Ldzaro's  health  and  engagement,  Don  Jaan,  learning 
that  the  young  man  is  pensive  or  preoccupied,  solely  because  he  is 
projecting  a  «drama,  says  he  will  leave  him  to  thought.  Glancisg 
into  Kant,  he  mutters,  "The — the — the  cognotive  forces — the — the — 
finality — yes,  the  finality."  "  Work,  my  son,  work.  Above  all, 
write  nothing  immoral."  He  drinks  off  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  regret- 
fully remarks  that  this  finality  has  an  end  ;  then  marches  away  with 
the  bottle,  **  Gil  Bias,"  or  *•  Nana"  to  study  in  solitude. 

This  is  the  sole  touch  of  comedy  in  a  play  of  ever- increasing 
gloom,  pervaded  by  the  stupor  of  the  hero  and  the  cough  of  the 
heroine.  **My  father  loves  me  dearly,"  Carmen  remarks  to  Dolores, 
Don  Juan's  embittered  wife.  **  Then  he  ought  to  have  given  yoa 
stronger  lungs,"  the  elder  woman  retorts,  with  shocking  directness. 
It  is  indeed,  as  Echegaray  complains  the  critics  assert,  a  pathological 
drama.  When  his  friends  are  not  discussing  the  symptoms  of 
Lazaro's  strange  malady,  he  himself  is  enumerating  them  in  merciless 
monologues.  He  talks  of  his  greatness,  of  his  fame,  of  the  popu- 
larity of  his  works,  and  then  falls  into  childish  drivel,  or  longs  for 
playthings.  '*  His  head  is  not  firm,'*  says  Don  Nemesis  to  Carmen's 
father,  in  dubiety  before  the  prospect  of  the  marriage ;  **  that  is  why 
he  is  so  stupendous  at  times,  and  all  the  world  calls  him  a  genius. 
Put  no  trust  in  geniuses,  Timotheus.  A  genius  may  walk  down  one 
street,  and  hear  the  people  cry,  *  The  genius  ! '  Let  him  round  the 
corner  into  another  street^  and  he  will  hear  the  street  arab  shout  after 
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fcim,  '  Tho  lunatic  !  *  Much  taleut  is  decidedly  a  dangerous  thing.'* 
"  God  defend  us  from  it !  •'  piously  exclaima  the  elderly  toiU,  **  I  have 
always  been  very  careful  not  to  cultivate  it.** 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  needlessly  disagreeable 
scene  than  the  interview  between  the  celebrat**d  brain  doctor  and 
Ldzaro,  who,  the  night  before,  has  been  consulted  by  Dolores  on  behalf 
of  a  nephew,  and  innocently,  but  with  terrible  frankness,  discusses 
the  case  with  the  unfortunate  victim  himself.  '*  We  cannot  with 
impunity  corrapt  the  sources  of  life,"  says  Doctor  Bermudez^  in  the 
high  scientific  manner,  without  noticing  the  increasing  emotion  of  his 
companion  ;  **  the  son  of  such  a  father  must  soon  fall  into  madness 
or  idiotcy."  *^  Ah  !  Ko  !  What  ?  My  father !  I— It  is  a  lie  !  '*  Ltizai-o 
bursts  out,  in  frantic  horror.  When  the  poor  mother  enters  the  scene 
and  brings  her  maternal  note  of  despair  to  the  son's  distracted  terror, 
we  feel  that  the  modern  drama  has  reached  a  pitch  of  tragedy  unap- 
prehended in  healthier  and  more  barbaric  ages.  '*  Lose  one's  brains 
as  one  might  lose  a  hat!*'  exclaims  Don  Jiian  when  enlightened. 
**  Bah  !  idiots  are  born  so  ,  .  .  •  but  a  man  of  genius !  .  .  .  Lfizaro, 
who  understands  the  Jinii!U(f  wit)untt  erul  as  he  knows  the  Paternosin' ! '' 

D0LOR£S  {despairinglif) :  But  if  it  were  true  ?  If  it  were  true  ?  And  then  ? 
Oh  1  why  was  I  ^x>rn  ?  {approctchhuj  Don  Juajj,  who  retreats).  Tlii^ough  you 
hjive  I  lost  my  illusions,  stained  my  youth,  debased  my  life,  forfeited  my 
dignity^ — throtigh  you  I  Aud  after  twenty  years  of  sai-Hfices^  to  bt»  worthy 
of  Liziiro  !  -  .  .  good  for  his  sake,  loyal  for  him,  resigned  for  him,  honour 
able  for  him,  and  to-day !  ,  ,  .  No,  you  have  always  been  a  scoundrel ; 
but  for  once  you  must  be  right.  Impossible  !  impossible  J  God  could  not 
will  it. 

Don  Juan  :  Good,  I  have  always  been  a  scoundrel.  What  more?  But 
don't  remember  it  now ;  above  all,  don't  say  it.  Say  that  you  forgive  me. 
Forg-ive  me,  Dolore«i. 

BoLOBEs :  What  does  it  matter  ? 

Don  Juan:  It  matters  to  us  both.  If  you  should  not  forgive  me,  and 
if  God  should  remember  to  puniish  mc,  and  punish  me  through  my  hAzavo  I 

Pitifal  is  the  poor  mother's  wavering  between  softness  and  bitterness. 
At  one  moment  she  pardons  him  with  all  her  heart,  or  only  bargains 
that  he  ehall  help  her  to  save  their  boy.  And  then  when  he  vows  to 
do  so  with  his  whole  soul  and  the  remainder  of  his  life,  she  retorts 
cruelly,  "  With  what  life  you  have  loft ;  what  Heaven,  in  its  mercy, 
still  grants  you."  '*  Dolores  !  **  the  poor  wretch  exclaim8>  and  again 
she  softens  :  **  It  is  true  ;  I  had  forgiven  you."  Upon  this  the  elderly 
Bcapegoat  brightens  and  mentions  Paris,  Germany,  England — ^^  the 
English  know  so  much.  Bah  !  there  is  a  good  deal  of  science  scattered 
over  the  world.**     *'  Then  let  us  gather  it  all  for  L^aro/* 

This  desperate  situation  is  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Cai-men's 
father  in  tho  black  of  etiquette,  strictly  solemn  as  befits  a  Spanish 
father  offering  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  old  chum.     He  says 
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reprovingly  ;  "  Do  not  embrace  me.  Don't  you  see  that  I  am  all  in 
black — in  the  garb  of  etiquette  ?  It  is  a  very  solemn  occasion.  Call 
everybody  except  Lazaro — he  later.  Solemnity  above  all."  The 
afflicted  parents  have  decided  to  conceal  Ldzaro's  calamity  from  the 
world,  and  make  a  heart-broken  effort  to  welcome  the  betrothal  with 
delight,  and  the  gloom  of  the  situation  is  deepened  by  the  young^ 
man's  miserable  behaviour  when  called  to  his  beloved. 

Lazaro  :  Carmen !  Mine,  mine !  I  may  take  her,  clasp  her  in  my  arms  ! 
inflame  her  with  my  breath  !  drink  her  with  my  eyes  !  I  may  if  I  like  ! 

Don  Juan  :  Yes,  yes,  but  enough. 

LAzaro  :  What  infamy  !     What  treason  !    Carmen  ! 

Carmen  {running  to  him)  :  LAzaro  !  V 

LlzARo  :  No,  away  !  Why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  You  cannot  be  mine. 
Never,  never,  never. 

Carmen  :  Do  you  give  me  up  ?  Ah,  I  have  already  felt  it.  Mother  ! 
(takes  refwje  in  his  mother's  arms). 

Nobody  understands.  Carmen's  father  is  indignant.  Lazaro's 
confidential  friend  asks  if  he  has  gone  mad,  and  Lazaro,  bewildered, 
turns  despairingly  to  Don  Juan^  **  Father,  father.  You  are  my 
father.  Save  me."  '*  With  my  life  my  son."  *'  You  gave  me  life, 
but  it  is  not  enough.  Give  me  life  to  live,  to  love,  to  be  happy. 
Give  me  life  for  Carmen's  sake.  Give  me  more  life,  or  cursed  be  that 
which  you  have  given  me." 

The  third  act  is  rendered  more  sombre  if  possible  from  the  shabby 
chatter  and  airs  of  aged  rake  on  the  part  of  Carmen's  father,  with 
which  it  starts.  We  are  introduced  to  the  Tarifa  girl,  Don  Juan's 
old  mistress,  now  pensioned  and  respectably  established  on  his  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Deeper  and  deeper  are  we  forced 
to  wade  through  unrelenting  shadow.  Now  it  is  the  frivolous  Don 
Timotd^,  sipping  his  manzanilla,  and  sneering  at  the  young  genera- 
tion as  personated  by  his  daughter  Carmen,  Lazaro,  and  Lazaro's 
friend,  the  girl  with  her  affected  lungs,  Lazaro  with  his  dementiay  and 
his  friend  formal  and  headachy.  "  Ah,  in  my  day  we  were  other," 
he  sighs.  *'  Perhaps,"  retorts  the  friend,  "  it  is  because  you  were — 
other  then  that  we  are  so  now."  Then  it  is  Lazaro,  rough,  distrust- 
ful, and  sly,  completely  altered,  afraid  to  sleep  because  he  does  not 
know  how  it  might  be  upon  his  awakening  or  if  he  should  ever  awake, 
with  swift  leaps  from  childish  drivel  into  the  Don's  plumed  phrases, 
forgetful  of  modem  raiment,  and  swaggering  through  imagery  and 
sonorous  syllables  as  if  a  sword  clanked  by  his  side  and  he  carried 
the  spurs  of  chivalry.  And  then  the  poor  victim  falls  to  drinking 
with  his  father's  old  mistress,  and  when  half-drunk  and  wholly  mad, 
plots  with  her  to  carry  ofiE  Carmen.  When  she  cries  out  that  **fareweU" 
means  tears,  he  exclaims  inconsequently  :  ^^  Then  you,  too,  will  cry. 
We  will  all  cry  •  •  .  Laughing  fatigues,  crying  rests." 
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Quite  gay  and  reckless,  he  faces  Carmen  to  propose  elopement  to 
her,  H©  lameats  the  former  coldness  of  his  words  and  moods,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  vulgar  tongue  to  express  passion  so  burning  and 
impetuous  aa  his,  and  terrifies  her  by  his  wild  and  flowery  volubility. 
There  is  night  all  arouud  him  except  for  the  ray  of  intense  light  that 
encircles  her  face.  On  that  he  concentrates  all  that  remains  to  him 
of  life,  of  manhoodp  of  feeling,  thought  and  love.  He  descends  from 
this  into  weak  complainiDg,  Her  happiness  is  threatened  by  inimical 
conspiracies,  and  yet  how  is  he  to  defend  her  ?  He  fancies  he  is  in 
a  desert  full  of  sand,  plagued  with  unquenchable  thirst  and  menaced 
by  a  falling  heaven.  He  mixes  up  in  the  dreariest  way  the  sands 
of  the  desert  and  the  old  applause  that  greeted  his  genius,  wonders 
if  either  will  have  an  end,  then  doubts  the  end  of  anything,  and  im* 
plorea  Carmen  to  save  him.  *'  Help  me.  Ijook  at  me,  speat,  laugh, 
cry,  do  something,  Carmen,  to  keep  me  from  wandering  into  the 
desert /*  But  already  his  look  is  vague,  aud  he  has  ceased  to  see 
her.  In  vain  she  cries  to  him  that  she  is  near,  weeps  over  him, 
holds  him  to  her.  '*  I  am  Carmen,  look  at  me.  The  little  head  you 
were  wont  to  love  so  is  close  to  your  lip.  I  am  smiling  at  you. 
Laugh,  Lazaro,  answer  me.  Wake  up  !  Surely  yon  hear  me,  you 
see  me  !  "  When  his  mother  comes  in  response  to  the  girl's  agonised 
cry,  a  glimmer  of  intelligence  gives  a  sort  of  dignity  to  his  incoherent 
words.  He  wants  his  mother  to  console  him,  for  he  has  to  say  **  a 
long,  a  sad  and  solemn  farewell  to  Carmen/'  The  girl  protests  she 
will  not  leave  him,  when  he  irritably  orders  her  away — ^a  great  way 
offl  He  loved  her  much,  but  now  it  is  adieu  eternally.  He  only 
wishes  now  to  be  alone  with  his  parents,  until  memory  suddenly 
carries  him  back  into  the  time  of  quarrel,  reproaches,  and  jealousies  of 
those  two  in  his  childhood.  *'  Don't  contradict  me,  father,  you  used 
to  quarrel  and  make  me  afraid/'  He  pussionately  orders  him  away, 
too,  with  Carmen,  and  turns  fur  comfort  to  his  mother.  Then  he 
remembers  his  school  troubles,  how  his  mother  coldly  parted  with  him, 
and  to  guard  against  complete  loneliness,  calls  for  Paca,  his  father  s 
old  miatrcsH.  *•  Come,  I  am  young,  and  wish  to  live,*'  he  cries,  and 
when  we  find  Don  Juan  aroused  to  indignation  and  threatening  to 
fling  the  Tarifa  girl  over  the  balcony  into  the  river  if  she  does  not 
instantly  retire,  we  are  ready  to  hail  the  mercifulness  of  Ibsen.  This 
is  to  carry  a  sermon  to  an  intolerable  length,  and  drive  us  so  ont  of 
love  with  both  philosophy  and  science  as  to  paint  unreason  with  a 
doable  allurement.  A  father  kneeling  to  his  mad  son  to  let  an  old 
mistreea  go^  and  the  son,  struggling  out  of  the  gathering  torpor  of 
intelligence  to  stare  at  the  rising  sun : 


**  Mother,  how  lovely !  *' 

**  Lazaro !  " 

•*  So  lovely  I  Mother,  so  lovely  I 


Give  me  the  sun." 
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"  My  God !     I  also  wanted  it  once,"  sobs  Don  Juan. 

"  For  ever  I  "  is  the  last  lugubrious  note  of  Dr.  Bermudez . 

It  is  a  relief  to  tarn  from  this  ghastly  tragedy  to  the  brighter 
movement  of  *'  El  Gran  Galeoto/*  My  printed  copy  of  this  play  shows 
it  to  have  run  to  the  twentieth  edition,  which,  for  an  unreading  land 
like  Spain,  is  an  enormous  sale.  Bright  is  perhaps  a  misleading 
term,  for  the  whole  is  tinged  with  the  profound  melancholy  that  strikes 
us  in  the  Spanish  gaze,  in  its  character  and  in  the  tristful  note  of  its 
popular  songs  and  dances.  The  English  are  supposed  to  take  their 
pleasures  sadly.  The  saying  were  more  appropriate  to  the  rather 
dreary  race  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Whatever  may  be  their  preoccu- 
pation (generally  speaking  it  is  dulness  or  an  empty  mind  they  are 
afflicted  with  rather  than  sadness)  they  give  the  foreigner  the  impres- 
sion of  being  the  wholesale  victims  of  a  shattered  organ  which  we 
have  the  habit  of  associating  with  the  affections. 

The  "  Gran  Galeoto  "  starts  comfortably  with  the  domestic  happiness 
of  the  good-natured  banker  and  his  young  wife.  The  dialogue  is 
easy  and  spirited,  though  we  miss  the  French  sparkle  and  incisive 
brevity.  As  befits  their  nationality,  everybody  is  addicted  to  long 
speeches,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  hidalgic  bombast.  But  we  are 
interested  and  pleased.  Don  Julian  is  felt  to  be  an  estimable 
fellow,  who  can  shower  benefits  with  delicacy,  and  veil  patronage  so 
artfully  as  to  convince  both  himself  and  the  poet  Ernest  (he  of  the 
famous  dialogue)  that  he  is  but  accomplishing  a  duty,  and  that  the 
son  of  his  dead  friend  has  full  claim  upon  him.  If  Teodora  is  not  an 
original  or  striking  personality,  she  is  exceedingly  natural.  There  is 
not  one  false  note  about  her.  She  is  in  love  with  her  elderly  husband 
after  the  fashion  of  childish  young  wives — affection  composed  of  one 
part  fondness,  and  three  parts  admiration  and  respect,  but  of  passion 
not  a  particle.  She  is  impulsive,  enthusiastic,  sits  dreaming  of  Ernest's 
greatness,  his  stupidity  in  all  practical  matters,  his  future  marriage, 
and  the  delightful  time  she  and  her  husband  will  have  looking  after 
the  young  pair.  Ernest  himself  is  a  more  pensive,  high-phrased  type 
of  poet  than  Don  Juan's  brilliant  son,  '<  a  handsome  fellow,  with  a 
soul  on  fire  and  given  to  romanticism."  That  his  talk  is  anything 
but  fin  dc  stick  will  be  gathered  from  his  first  announcement  that  he 
is  bent  upon  throwing  off  the  benevolent  oppression  of  Don  Julian's 
kindness,  and  subsisting  by  his  own  work. 

"  True,  I  know  little  of  life,  and  am  not  well  fitted  to  make  my  way 
through  it.  But  I  divine  it,  and  tremble,  I  know  not  why.  Shall  I  founder 
upon  the  world's  pool  as  on  the  high  sea  ?  I  may  not  deny  that  it  terrifies 
me  more  than  the  deep  ocean.  The  sea  only  reaches  the  limit  set  by  the 
loose  sand ;  over  all  space  travel  the  emanations  of  the  pool.  A  strong  man's 
arms  can  struggle  with  the  waves  of  the  sea;  but  no  one  can  struggle 
against  subtle  miasma.  But  if  I  fall,  I  must  not  feel  it  humiliation  to  be 
conquered.     I  only  wish,  I  only  ask  at  the  last  moment  to  see  the  approach 
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of  tho  sjeft  ilkiit  will  earry  me  whither  it  will,  the  sword  that  will  pierce  me, 
or  the  rock  that  will  ciiish  me.  To  feel  my  Adversary*?*  strength,  and 
despise  it  fjilling,  despise  it  dying  !  and  not  tamely  breathe  the  venom 
jscattered  through  the  ambient  air." 

To  this  plumed  and  medifeval  sentence,  the  sensible  Don  Julian 
remarks  to  his  wife : 

**  Didn't  I  t^ll  yoQ  he  was  going  out  of  hi5  mind  ?  "  and  then  to  the 
youth  :  **  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  matter?'' 

As  food  for  the  travailing  spirit  of  independence,  he  proposes  to 
Ernest  the  work  of  secretary  in  his  hoaae,  and  to  this  Ernest  joyfully 
accedes.  The  good-natured  banker  goes  away,  leaving  the  poet  to 
do  a  little  raving  for  the  benefit  of  Teodora,  It  is  dusk,  and  the 
young  people  forget  to  call  lights— their  solitude,  innocent  of  design 
or  thought,  is  invaded  by  Julian's  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Dan 
Severo  and  Dona  Mercedes.  Not  only  are  they  a  suspected  pair  from 
that  moment,  but  the  undried  tears  of  gratitude  in  Ernest's  eyes  are 
accepted  as  such  evident  symptoms  of  frailty  that,  after  mmx 
sarcastic  and  probing  dialogue,  whose  sense  is  quite  unapprehended 
by  the  convicted  culprits,  Don  Severo  marches  ofiE  to  the  good  work 
of  arousing  his  brother*s  suspicions.  Don  Severo  is  no  lago,  tliough 
bent  upon  lago's  work.  He  is  a  well-meaning  honest  relative,  who, 
like  many  another,  objects  to  his  brother*a  exercise  of  good-nature 
towards  others.  Hia  suspicions  receive  a  natural  prick  from  hi^ 
I  dislike  to  Ernest,  and  his  wish  to  see  him  cast  forth  from  a  hospitable 
roof.  Hard-natured  he  is,  but  not  evilly  intentioned.  His  wife  is  a 
very  typical  woman  :  impulsive  stirs  of  kindness  disturb  her  mundane 
hard  sense,  and  she  stops  every  now  and  then  in  the  exercise  of  the 
knife  to  bemoan  the  youthfulness  and  innocence  of  her  victim. 
"  Poor  child/*  she  murmurs  over  the  terrified  Teodora,  and  honestly 
seeks  to  exonerate  her  at  the  expense  of  the  other  victim — the  man, 
the  interloper.  As  the  double  authors,  Echegaray  and  Ernest,  announce 
in  the  prologue,  nobody  acts  with  guile  or  conscious  evil.  Neither 
Mercedes  nor  Don  Severo  starts  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  injuring 
Ernest  or  Teodora.  They  have  an  honest  conviction  that  Ernest 
repays  bis  protector's  favours  by  making  love  to  his  young  wife,  and, 
although  Julian  turns  furiously  upon  his  brother,  and  threatens  to 
cast  out  of  his  house  the  first  who  shall  a^aiii  stain  his  wife's  cheeks 
with  tears,  yet  when  Ernest  comes  in.  and  in  surprise  asks  why 
Teodora  had  been  crying,  the  irritated  husband  exc^laims,  ''  Don't 
busy  yourself  about  my  wife."  Light  has  been  let  iu  upon  the 
darkness  for  the  poor  poet,  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  leave  at  once. 
This  offer  awakens  the  old  kindness  and  confidence  in  Julian,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  acb,  he  is  torn  bdtween  the  sting  of  jealous 
instinct  and  friendship.  One  minute  he  almost  throws  Ernest  into 
his  wife's  arms^  and  whether  they  talk  or  arj  silent,  bok  away  or  at 
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each  other,  every  gesture,  glaoce,  and  word  is  submitted  to  cruel  and 
searching  analysis. 

Seyero  :  You  see  you  are  becoming  reasonable. 

Julian  :  I  have  caught  your  madness.  Ah,  how  sure  a  thing  is  calumny ! 
It  pierces  direct  to  the  heart. 

These  varying  moods  of  Don  Julian  are  worked  with  great  skill  to 
the  inevitable  climax.  After  Ernest  leaves  his  house  with  the 
intention  to  sail  for  Buenos  Ayres,  Julian  fluctuates  between  every 
shade  of  confidence,  remorse^  and  resentment : 

"  Coward,  mean  and  jealous,  I  let  that  poor  fellow  go  .  .  ,  .  in  my  heart 
I  wished  what  my  lips  denied  ;  *  Come  back  Ernest,'  aloud ;  and  to  myself, 
*  Do  not  come  back.'  ....  No,  Severe,  this  is  not  to  act  like  an  honest 

man Is  by  chance  impure  love,   in  this   world  of  clay,  the   sole 

supreme  bond  between  man  and  woman?  ....  My  wife  now  sees   me 

always  sad,  always  distant A  shadow  lies  between  us,  ever  deepening, 

and  slowly,  step  by  step,  we  move  more  apart I  wounded  in  my 

love,  and  she,  by  my  hand,  wounded  in  her  woman's  dignity  and  aJSection  ! 
....  Who  will  say  that,  I  losing  little  by  little,  and  he  gaining  as  steadily, 
the  lie  of  to-day  will  not  to-morrow  be  truth  ?  I  jealous,  sombre,  unjust 
and  hard,  and  he  noble  and  generous,  resigned  and  always  sweet-natured, 
with  that  halo  of  martyrdom  which,  in  the  eyes  of  women,  sits  so  becomingly 
on  the  brow  of  a  brave  and  handsome  youth." 

And  further  on : 

**Do  you  want  me  to  show  myself  so  miserably  ungrateful  and  jealous 
before  Teodora  ?     Don't  you  know  that  a  woman  may  despise  a  lover  and 

love  him  still,  but  not  so  a  husband  ?     Contempt  is  his  dishonour 

And  should  I  see  on  her  cheek  the  trace  of  a  tear,  the  mere  thought  that  it 
might  be  for  Ernest  would  drive  me  to  strangle  her  in  my  arms." 

As  gradually  as  a  man  of  good  nature  so  comfortable  and  un- 
fathomable as  Don  Julian's  may  be  undermined  by  unworthy  suspicion, 
and  transformed  to  a  hard,  unjust  tyrant,  so  Echegaray  shows  us 
two  clear-eyed  and  friendly  young  people  unconsciously  driven  by  the 
world  that  has  already  judged  them  when  they  still  walked  as  far 
away  from  perilous  sentiment  as  brother  and  sister,  to  the  edge  that 
threatens  reason.  Hearing  disrespectful  mention  of  Teodora's  name 
from  the  lips  of  a  viscount,  Ernest  must  needs  challenge  him,  and  to 
prevent  this  duel,  Teodora  comes  secretly  to  his  rooms.  She  is  too 
proud  to  accept  Ernest's  championship,  and  protests  that  if  any  one 
must  defend  her  name  it  should  be  her  husband  : 

I    Ernest  :  Nobody  loses  by  my  death,  and  I  lose  still  less. 

Teodora  :  For  God's  sake  do  not  say  that. 

Ernest  :  But  what  do  I  leave  in  this  world  ?  What  friendship  ?  What 
strong  love  ?  Is  there  a  woman  who  will  follow  my  corpse  shedding  a 
lover's  tears  ? 

Teodora  :  All  last  night  I  prayed  for  you  ....  and  you  say  that 
nobody  ....  I  could  not  bear  you  to  die  !  {veheme^itly), 

Ernest  :  Ah,  we  pray  for  anybody  ;  we  only  weep  for  one  {toith  pawian) 
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>EA:  Ernest  I 
Skjtest  {terrifhd  %  Ms  own  worth) :  What  ? 
Teodora  {mo ci hi/ further  off)  :  Nothing! 
Erxest  (jtiUo  mofjfnj  rti/*tii/,  and  Ifnt^rriwj  hw  fjft8  tiniiflbj)  X   I  told  yoU  a 
little  while  ago  I  was  half  mad.     Take  no  heed  of  ine. 

This  rash  visit  of  Teodora  brings  about  the  first  half  of  the  climax, 
Don  Julian,  hearing  of  the  projected  duel,  hurries  off  and  fights  the 
viscount  on  the  spot.  Wounded,  on  his  way  home  he  stops  to  leave 
a  message  with  Ernest.  The  servant's  announcement  that  Ernest  is 
engaged  with  a  lady  whets  the  wounded  man's  suspicions  anew,  and 
with  his  seconds  he  insists  on  going  upstairs.  This  scene  appears  to 
me  both  clumsy  and  unnatural.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  bring  Don 
Julian  here  wounded,  when  he  ought  to  be  on  his  way  home  to  bed  ? 
But  since  he  has  come^  surely  it  would  have  been  more  dramatic  and 
more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  innocence  of  the  two  victims  to 
have  surprised  them  together  in  the  outer  room,  instead  of  hiding 
Teodora  away,  and  then,  in  order  to  produce  the  great  effect,  make 
Don  Julian  faint,  so  that  Don  Severo  shall  exclaim  : 

"  Let  us  carry  him  inside,  anil  put  him  on  your  hed." 

It  is  very  well  for  Ernest  afterwards,  in  his  interview  with  Pepito, 
Don  Severo 's  son,  to  give  the  true  facts,  but  we  have  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  in  Pepito's  reply : 

"The  explanation  is  oasy  nnd  simple;  the  diflScuH  thing,  Em«?st,  is  to 
get  us  to  behove  it,  for  thei^e  is  another  8till  more  eiisy  ^md  simple/' 

Ekxest  :  Which  ditfhonourii  more — and  that's  the  best  of  it. 

Pkpito  :  Well»  at  least  udmit  that  Teodora  was  light  if  not  really  bad, 

Ernest  :  Guilt  is  prudent  and  cautious.  On  the  other  hand,  how  impi'u- 
dent  is  innocence ! 

In  her  hour  of  desperate  trouble — ^husband  dying  in  belief  of  her 
guilt,  her  family  turned  from  her^the  only  voice  raised  to  anything 
lite  a  note  of  compassion  for  Teodora  is  that  of  Dona  Mercedes.  If 
Echegaray  followed  the  old  lines,  it  is  Mercedes,  the  only  other 
woman  in  the  drama,  who  would  be  Teodora's  bitterest  enemy*  Yet 
contrast  her  tone  with  that  of  Pepito,  her  sou,  whose  youth,  one 
would  imagine,  ought  to  prompt  him  to  some  sympathy  with  a 
beautiful  young  woman  in  grief: 

Pepito  :  And  Teodora  ( 

Mercedes  :  She  stays  upstairs.  She  wanted  to  come  down — and  cried  I — 
like  a  3iagdalen, 

Pei'ITO  r  Already !     Hepentant  or  erring  ? 

MiiiiCEDES  :   Don't  apeak  so.     Unhappy  girl,  she  is  but  a  chiUL 

Pepito:  Who,  innocent  and  candid,  sweet,  pure  and  meek,  kills  Don 
Julian,  So  that,  if  I  am  to  accept  your  word  and  regard  her  as  a  chihl, 
and  Huch  is  ber*  work  on  the  ed^jje  of  infancy,  we  may  pray  God  in  His  mercy 
to  guui'd  Uii  fmm  her  when  nhe  &ball  have  put  on  years. 

Mkkcedes:  8he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed.    The  infamy  lies  with  your  fine 
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frieDd,  he  of  the  dramas,  the  post  and  dreamer.     lie  it  is  who  is  the 
culprit. 

And  later,  when  she  alone  is  convinced  of  Teodora*s  innocence,  she 
cries  to  her  in  nnmistakable  sincerity  : 
"  Pardon  me  —now  I  fully  believe  you  ! " 
"And  before— no?" 
"Hush!" 

In  the  scene  between  her  and  Ernest  (who  enters  after  he  has 
killed  the  viscount)  is  the  same  fine  struggle  between  social  inezor- 
ableness  and  womanly  kindness.  It  is  only  when  Ernest  casts  him- 
self into*  a  seat  sobbing,  and  Pepito  remarks :  "  These  nervous 
creatures  are  terrible.  They  kill  and  sob  in  the  same  breath/'  that 
her  rigidity  relaxes.  She  does  not  conceal  that  he  has  more  to  fear 
from  her  husband's  severity  than  from  hers,  and  begs  him  to  retire 
that  Don  Severo  may  not  see  him.  The  dialogue  that  follows 
between  her  and  Teodora  is  skilfully  handled,  and  shows  the  character 
of  both  women  in  admirable  relief.  True,  a  French  dramatist  would 
have  enlivened  it  by  a  little  satire,  but  Echegaray  is  faithful  in 
portraiture,  for  there  are  no  women  less  capable  of  satire  than 
Spanish  women.  Anger  in  them  is  a  vehement  explosion  of  temper ; 
sorrow  a  gust  of  tears.  Mercedes  interrogates  and  probes  very 
cleverly ;  but  her  victim  could  not  be  more  candid  or  more  sub- 
missive. 

Teodora  :  The  world  can  think  such  things.  I  hear  such  strange  stories* 
I  see  such  sad  events  happen,  and  calumny  has  so  embittered  me,  that  L 
find  myself  wondering  if  what  the  world  says  can  be  true. 

There  is  not  much  honour  in  pinning  this  poor  wretch,  and  taking 
the  measure  of  her  bleediog  heart.  Of  this  the  elder  woman  is  so 
soon  convinced  that  she  embraces  her,  and  makes  way  for  Ernest 
ontside,  and  imploring  to  see  Teodora.  This  scene  is  not  so  strong 
and  dramatic  as  it  might  be.  Teodora  is  too  indignant  and  aloof, 
Ernest  is  hardly  equal  to  the  occasion.  Once  only  does  be  reach  a 
true  note. 

Teodora  :  Quickly,  for  mercy's  sake.     Julian  suffers. 

Ernest  :  I  know  it. 

Teodora  :  Then  wo  should  not  forget  it. 

EaxEST :  No,  but  I  also  suffer. 

Teodora  :  You,  Erne.^fc  ?     Why  ? 

Ernest  :  Through  your  disdain. 

Teodora  :  I  feel  none. 

Ernest  :  You  have  said  so  ...  .  he  suflers  as  those  on  earth  suffer.  I 
&s  those  in  hell. 

The  false  note  here  isTeodora's  question,  Why  ?  Of  all  people,  she 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  doubt  her  fellow-victim's  suffering.  And  her 
'•  You,  Ernest !  Why  ?  *'  is  trivial  and  irritating.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this 
scene  that  Teodora  is  less  sympathetic  and  natural.  We  are  notr 
moved  by  her  high  protesting  innocence.     We  prefer  her  earlier  in 
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the  dignified  reticence  and  confession  of  her  pathetic  '^  nothing  "  in 
areply  to  his  perilous  *'  what."  She  would  be  none  the  less  a  victim 
for  a<  little  tenderness  in  this  scene,  and  it  would  heighten  the 
dramatic  effect  of  Don  Severo's  discovery  of  them.  An  actress  might, 
of  course,  interpret  this  apparent  insensibility  of  Teodora  as  the  result 
of  mental  and  moral  stupor  from  excess  of  emotion,  and  this  would  be 
a  fine  evasion  of  the  author's  meaniiig,  which  is  to  prepare  us  for  the 
surprises  of  the  climax. 

This  has  been  already  foreshadowed  in  the  second  act,  in  the 
dialogue  between  Pepito  and  Ernest,  where  the  former  finds  the  open 
Dante  on  the  poet's  desk.  "  Galeoto  was  the  book  they  were  reading, 
and  they  read  no  more.  ....  Galeoto  was  the  medium  between  the 
^neen  and  Launcelot,  and  in  all  loves  the  third  may  be  truthfully 

nicknamed  Galeoto Sometimes  it  is  the  entire  social  mass  that 

is  Galeoto. ^^  Here  we  understand  that  it  is  the  world,  her  husband, 
everybody,  who  work  with  one  seeming  will  to  drive  Teodora  into 
Ernest's  arms.  Don  Julian,  dying,  musters  strength  to  call  Teodora, 
And  holding  her  in  a  tyrannical  embrace,  glares  vengefully  across  at 
the  unfortunate  young  man,  who  has  never  meditated  anything  less 
respectful  than  the  Don's  salutation  upon  a  lady's  hand.  **  I  loved 
her.  Silence  and  approach  (Ernest  ajyproaches).  You  see  I  am 
still  her  owner." 

Ernest  :  She  is  innocent. 

Don  Julian  :  No,  since  I  do  not  believe  it.  .  .  No  oaths,  or  deceitful 
"words,  or  protests. 

Eenest  :  Then  what  ? 

Don  Julian  :   Deeds. 

Ernest  :    What  does  he  wish,  Teodora  ?     What  does  he  ask  of  us  ? 

Teodora  :  I  don't  know.     What  are  we  to  do,  Ernest  ? 

The  dying  man  solves  their  doubts  by  grasping  Ernest  and  forcing 
bim  upon  his  knees  in  front  of  Teodora. 

Don  Julian  :  You  love  each  other.  I  have  seen  it  clearly.  Your  life, 
Ernest. 

Ernest  :  Yes. 

Don  Julian  :  Your  blood. 

Ernes^:  All. 

Teodora  :  Julian ! 

Don  Julian  :  See,  you  defend  him  ;  you  defend  him. 

Teodora  :  Not  for  his  sake. 

Severo  :  For  Heaven's  sake. 

Don  Julian  :  Silence  {to  Ernest)  bad  friend  !  bad  son  ! 

Ernest  :  My  father  ! 

Juuan;  Disloyal — traitor! 

With  a  supreme  effort  of  fever  he  strikes  him  on  the  cheek,  and 
when  he  is  being  carried  off  the  stage,  looks  back  from  the  doors,  and 
cries  bitterly  to  his  brother :  "  She  is  weeping  for  him,  and  does  not 
follow  me.     Not  even  a  look  !     She  does  not  see  that  I  am  dying, 
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yes,  dying/'  And  then  again,  after  a  pause,  *'  Dishonour  for  dis- 
honour !  Farewell,  Ernest."  Left  alone,  Teodora  and  Ernest  speak 
to  themselves  rather  than  to  each  other. 

Ernest  :  What  is  the  use  of  loyalty  ? 
Teodoba  :  And  what  is  the  use  of  innocence  ? 
Ernest  :  My  conscience  begins  to  darken. 
Teodora  :  Pity,  my  God,  pity  ! 
Ernest  :  Pitiless  fate ! 

Remembering  her,  he  adds,  "  Poor  child ! "  They  are  interruptecl 
by  the  return  of  Severo  and  Mercedes  with  the  news  of  Don  Julian's 
death.  Severo  turns  to  his  son,  and  orders  him  to  cast  Teodora 
instantly  out  of  the  house.  Even  the  unsympathetic  Pepito  protests 
against  such  a  brutal  sentence ;  and  Ernest  flings  himself  in  front  of 
her,  and  whilst  averring  her  innocence,  lets  it  be  seen  that  the  tigerish 
instinct  is  awakened  in  him.  ^'  Her  lips  are  silent,  but  I  will  speak.'' 
And  then  when  Don  Severo  advances  to  thrust  him  aside,  he  bursts  out  : 
.  '^  Let  nobody  approach  this  woman.  She  is  mine.  The  world  has  so 
desired  it^  and  its  decision  I  accept.  It  has  driven  her  to  my  arms. 
Come,  Teodora.     You  cast  her  forth  from  here.     We  obey  you." 

SE\nER0  :  At  last,  you  blackguard  ! 

Ernest  :  Yes.  Now  you  are  right.  I  will  confess  now.  Do  you  want 
passion?  Then  passion  and  delirium.  Do  you  want  love?  Then  boundless 
love.  Do  you  want  more  ?  Then  more  and  more.  Nothing  daunts  me. 
Yours  the  invention  :  I  shelter  it.  80  you  may  tell  the  tale.  It  echoes 
through  all  this  heroic  town.  But  should  any  one  ask  you  who  was  the 
infamous  intermediary  in  this  infamy,  you  will  reply,  **  Ourselves,  without 
being  aware  of  it ;  and  with  us  the  stupid  chatter  of  the  idle."  Come^ 
Teodora ;  my  mother's  spirit  kisses  your  pure  brow.  Adieu,  all.  She- 
belongs  to  me,  and  let  Heaven  choose  its  day  to  judge  between  you  and  me. 

I  have  written  at  such  length  of  the  least  and  most  popular  of 
Echegaray's  plays  that  I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  touch  upon  the- 
others.  But  in  these  two  dramas — "  Don  Juan's  Son  "  and  **  The 
Great  Galeoto  " — enough  will  be  understood  of  the  passion  of  gravity 
with  which  the  Spanish  dramatist  enters  into  the  obscurer  and  les& 
picturesque  tragedies  of  life.  Love  with  him  is  not  the  sentimental  sigh- 
ing of  maids  and  boys,  as  he  again  shows  in  '^  Lo  Sublime  en  lo  Vulgar,"' 
but  the  great  perplexed  question  of  married  infelicity  and  misunder- 
standing. Don  Julian  dies  broken-hearted  and  wilfully  deceived,  and 
his  deception  it  is  that  forges  the  tempered  happiness  of  his  rival. 
In  "  Lo  Sublime  en  lo  Vulgar  *'  we  have  two  diverse  husbands : 
Bichard,  an  airy  social  success,  full  of  elegant  phrases,  befittingly 
tailored,  and  of  manners  the  best — the  sort  of  man  destined  to  float 
to  the  surface  in  all  circumstances,  and  minuet  with  grace  round  the 
ugliest  comer.  Bernard,  whom  he  betrays  and  laughs  at,  is  the 
commonplace,  scarce  presentable  husband,  married  by  a  refined  and 
,  poetical  creatune  for  his  money,  and   blushed  for  by  her  at  every 
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moment  while  she  is  solacing  herself  with  the  elegant  improprieties 
of  her  friend's  husband,  Richard.  Here  we  have  another  picture  of 
marital  jealousyj  justifmble  in  this  case,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason 
more  mercifal.  Instead  of  tarning  from  his  faithless  wife,  the  insig- 
nificant and  vulgar  Bernard  wins  her  to  him  and  to  atonement  by 
an  unpretentious  magnanimity,  and  the  play  ends  hopefully  with 
Richard's  cry  to  his  wife:  ''Louisa,  pardon !— and  forget!"  And 
Bernard,  turning  to  Inez»  his  wife,  explains  his  generosity  in  sonorous 
verse  :  '*  Honour  goes  from  the  soul  into  the  depth,  and  in  the  world 
I  put  no  trust.  Since  my  honour  is  my  own,  I  understand  it  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  world/* 

Not  even  Tolstoi »  with  all  that  delicacy  and  keenness  of  the 
Russian  conscience,  that  profound  seriousness  which  niove  us  so 
variously  in  his  great  books,  has  a  nobler  consciousness  of  the  dignity 
of  suffering  and  virtue  than  this  Spanish  dramatist.  And  not  less 
capable  is  he  of  a  jesting  survey  of  life.  Echegaray  writes  in  no 
fever  of  passion,  and  wastes  no  talent  on  the  niceties  of  art. 
Tlie  morality  and  discontent  that  float  from  the  meditative  North, 
have  reached  him  in  his  home  of  sunshine  and  easy  emotions,  and  his 
work  is  pervaded  nobly  by  its  spirit.  And  unlike  Ibsen,  he  illumi- 
nates thought  with  sane  and  connected  action.  Discontent  never 
leads  him  to  the  verge  of  extravagance.  Extravagance  he  conceive*. 
to  be  a  part  of  youth,  addicted  to  bombast  and  wild  words.  Man, 
trades  in  other  material  than  romantic  language  and  rhodomontade. 
Hence  he  brings  emphasis  and  plain  speech  to  bear  upon  him  when 
youth  has  had  its  fill  through  the  long-winded,  bigh-coloured  phrases 
of  his  scribbling  heroes*  Thought,  perhaps,  travels  too  persistently 
along  the  shadowed  paths,  and  we  would  be  thankful  to  find  our 
world  reflected  through  his  strong  glass,  dappled  with  a  little  of  the 
ancertain  but  lovely  sunshine  that  plays  not  the  least  part  in  the 
April  weather  of  our  life  here. 

The  note  of  unwavering  sadness  depresses.  But,  at  least,  it  is  not 
ignoble,  and  he  conceives  it  borne  with  so  much  resignation  and 
dignity  that  if  the  picture  carries  with  it  the  colours  of  frailty,  it 
brings  a  counterbalancing  conception  of  the  inherent  greatness  of 
man. 

Hannah  Ly>xh, 
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IN  a  second  essay  or  "  postscript,"  Herbert  Spencer  attacks  some 
other  of  my  **  fundamental  theories/'  the  wide  acceptance  of 
-which  surprises  him  even  more  than  the  acceptance  of  the  intrans- 
•missibility  of  acquired  characters.  These  are  my  views  on  the 
distinction  in  the  Metazoa  between  somatic  and  reproductive  cells 
and  on  the  immortality  of  the  latter  and  of  unicellular  organisms 
I  will  consider  these  objections,  too ;  though  I  should  have  wished  an 
opponent  who  had  made  himself  more  familiar  with  the  opinions  he 
•criticises  than  Mr.  Spencer  has  done.  His  assault  is  not  always  directed 
against  the  main  point  in  my  views ;  and  above^  all,  he  has  but  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  evidence  for  them.  I  regret  this,  especially 
because  it  compels  me  to  repeat  to  some  extent  what  will  already  be 
known  to  the  reader ;  and  also  because,  as  far  as  science  is  concerned, 
such  a  contest  almost  seems  to  me  to  be  a  useless  waste  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  both  assailant  and  defender. 

Mr.  Spencer  refers  almost  exclusively  to  the  first  two  of  my  essays ; 
once  he  quotes  the  fiffch ;  but  he  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  the  later 
ones,  and,  in  particular,  the  last  in  the  book,  the  twelfth,  which 
summarises  my  argument,  and  gives  my  conclusions  on  the  very 
points  discussed  by  Mr.  Spencer.  As  is  explained  in  the  preface,  the 
essays  were  written  at  intervals  during  a  space  of  ten  years,  and 
published  separately  ;  but  were  subsequently  collected,  and  issued 
unchanged  in  book  form.  So  they  represent,  to  some  extent,  the 
different  stages  of  a  continuous  research ;  and  the  critic  who  confines 
his  attention  to  the  oldest  essays,  which  belong  to  the  years  1881  and 
1883,  is  contesting  only  the  first  and  naturally  the  least  satisfactory 
evidence  for  my  views.  My  opponent  would  probably  have  had  fewer 
objections  to  state,  if  he  had  read  the  later  essays. 


E^en  the  form  af  the  criticism  would  ha^e  disposed  me  to  refraia 
from  answering  it,  bad  not  Herbert  Spencer  been  the  author ;  for  it 
contains  more  of  personalities  thrm  in  my  opinion  ia  proper.  The 
expression,  *'  it  ia  easy  to  imagine,"  which,  as  I  have  shown,  has  been 
quite  unwarrantably  put  into  my  mouth,  is  again  and  again  brought 
ap  against  me,  as  if  this  phrase,  which  is,  perhaps,  an  inexpedient 
one,  justified  an  inference  that  ray  work  had  been  loose. 

But  let  me  come  to  the  subject-matter.  Mr,  Spencer's  scientific 
objections  are  directed  in  the  first  place  against  my  view  that  the 
metazoan  body  is  composed  of  cells  of  two  sorts,  somatic  and  repro- 
dactive,  which  have  been  differentiated  on  the  principle  of  a 
physiological  division  of  labour,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species— 
the  somatic  undertaking  the  providing  of  sustenance,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term  ;  and  th«  reproductive  cells  being  concerned  with 
propagation.  He  begins  by  designating  as  fallacious  the  interpreta- 
tion that  recognises  a  division  of  labour  in  the  relations  existing 
between  the  cells.  Division  of  labour,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  implies 
an  ejcchant/c  of  scrvi^^i'Sf  but  here  there  is  no  exchange*  In  mj  opinion 
the  expression  means  that  the  functions  that  were  formerly  performed 
by  every  individual  oF  a  community  are  now  distributed  among  the 
various  members  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  differentiation  of  a  cell-colony» 
formerly  composed  of  members  that  were  all  alike,  into  somatic  and 
reproductive  cells  is  unquestionably  brought  about  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  altogether  irrespective  of  whether 
the  somatic  cells  have  any  benefit  from  the  reproductive  cells.  The 
benefit  accrues  to  the  whole  colony,  or  in  the  case  of  tbe  distinction  in 
the  meta7*oan  body,  to  the  species ;  and  in  this  sense  the  expression 
has  been  understood  by  biologists  for  the  last  forty  years,  ever  since 
Rudolph  Lenckart  taught  that  the  Siphonophorm  were  to  be  regarded 
as  colonies  of  '*  persons  "  difierentiated  **  on  the  principle  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labour/*  Assuredly  the  expression  was  borrowed  from  the 
relations  subsisting  in  human  society,  where  it  can  be  said  bo  include  an 
exchange  of  services ;  but  when  it  is  applied  to  the  organism,  this 
part  of  the  conception  is  given  up  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  differen- 
tiation of  parts  for  the  higher  general  efficiency  of  the  whole.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  always  an  exchange  of  services,  or 
that  **  the  essential  nature  of  this  division  of  labour ''  involves  ex- 
change. Mr.  Spencer  asks  :  **  Where  is  the  exchange  of  services 
between  somatic  cells  and  reproductive  cells  ?  "  And  answers :  "  There 
is  none."  Quite  true  ;  the  reproductive  cells,  so  far  as  we  know, 
render  no  service  to  the  somatic  cells ;  and  therefore,  as  it  seems  to 
Mr,  Spencer,  a  cell-colony  which  consists  only  of  theee  two  elements 
cannot  be  differentiated  according  to  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour*  But  does  not  Mr.  Spencer  himself  approve  of  '^  students  of 
biology  "  recognising  a  *'  division  of  labour  "  in  the  differentiation  of 
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the  cell-maES  of  an  organism,  by  the  separation  of  the  cells  into  those 
of  the  skin,  of  **  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  excretion,  &c."  ? 
And  why  has  he  omitted  the  reproductive  cells,  which  equally  belong 
to  the  organism,  but  to  have  added  which  would  have  been  to  have 
contradicted  with^  his  own  words  the  idea  that  exchange  of  services  i& 
of  the  essence  of  division  of  labour  ?  Or  to  take  one  of  the  oldest 
illustrations  of  the  division  of  labour  :  what  services  do  the  male  or 
female  ** persons^'  of  a  colony  of  Siphonophorce  render  to  the 
**  snaring-persons  "  or  the  "  swimming-bell  persons,"  or  the  polypes  of 
liie colony  ?  "Whereisthe  exchange  of  services?  *' There  is  none." 
80^  at  least  as  used  by  biologists,  division  of  labour  does  not  essentially 
involve  exchange  of  services ;  but  it  implies  the  distribution  of  the 
functions  of  the  community  among  the  different  members,  and  the 
consequent  better  development  of  these  functions  for  the  higher 
efficiency  of  the  couununity.  The  distribution  of  labour  is  the  means 
employed  by  "  Nature "  to  bring  about  the  increased  efficiency  of 
organisms ;  without  differentiation  according  to  the  principle  of  distri- 
bution of  labour  there  would  be  no  higher  organisms. 

But  let  us  pass  from  this  dispute  as  to  words  to  consider  weightier 
matters.  My  opponent  thinks  I  am  wrong  in  believing  that  the 
primary  division  of  labour  is  that  between  somatic  and  reproductive 
cells ;  and  bases  his  conclusion  on  my  own  statement  that  the 
differentiation  is  not  always  absolute,  and  that  it  is  only  late  in 
the  ontogeny  of  vertebrates  that  the  reproductive  cells  appear,  while 
among  hydroids  they  may  be  formed  only  in  later  generations.  He 
calls  these  facts  a  "  crack,"  even  a  "  chasm,"  in  my  theory ;  and 
regards  them  as  so  destructive  of  my  view  that  he  compares  me  to 
the  Frenchman  who  set  aside  facts  that  contradicted  his  opinions  with 
the  words,  *'  Tant  pis  pour  lesfaits.^' 

I  must  say  that  I  am  somewhat  amazed  at  the  extraordinary 
readiness  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  disposes  of  the  views  of  others. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  author  of  the  "  Principles  of  Biology"  does 
not  know  that  thousandfold  derangements,  both  as  regards  time 
and  place,  occur  in  the  course  of  development ;  that,  indeed,  there  is 
hardly  any  ontogeny  in  which  derangements  do  not  play  their  part  ? 
If  he  did  not  know  that,  he  would  have  learned  it  by  reading  my 
fourth  essay,  where  it  is  considered  at  length  in  connection  with  the 
very  subject  in  question,  the  genesis  of  germ-cells.  (English  edition^ 
p.  205.) 

Are  we  to  look  for  primary  conditions  in  the  group  of  animals  that 
was  the  last  of  all  to  appear,  the  vertebrates  ;  or  among  the  hydroids, 
whose  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  alternation  of  generations,  which 
is  likewise  a  secondary  and  late-acquired  form  ?  Does  not  the  art 
of  discovering  the  phylogenetic  connection  of  species  largely  consisi 
in  finding  out  these  innumerable  derangements  in  the  ontogeny,'  Iktid 
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tracing  the  primary  relatioap  ?  How  then  does  the  late  appearance 
of  the  germ-cells  in  these  two  groups,  and  many  others  besides,  prove 
that  the  primary  differentiation  was  not  that  of  somatic  and  repro- 
duefciv©  cells  ? 

Of  course  the  late  differentiation  of  the  germ-cells  in  the  vertebrates 
and  other  animals  is  no  evidence  that  originally  they  were  differen- 
tiated at  the  beginning  of  the  ontogeny ;  but  proof  of  this  is  given 
in  my  fourth  essay  (p.  248  Germ.  edit.  ;  Eog*  trans,  vol.  i,  p*  205), 
inasmuch  as  it  is  shown  that  to  this  day  in  certain  lower  organisms 
this  condition  of  the  first  differentiation  of  a  multicellular  form  has 
been  maintained  ;  and  to  make  this  clearer  I  have  given  illustrations 
of  the  AlgSD  randonna  and  Volroc,  In  the  first  of  these,  division 
of  laboar  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  all  the  cells  of  the  colony 
attend  to  both  feeding  and  reproduction.  In  the  nearly  related 
Voivar,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  are  divided  into  somatic  cells, 
for  feeding,  njovement,  &c.,  and  reproductive  cells.  Thus  we  have 
preserved  to  the  present  day  the  two  consecutive  stages  in  the  phyletic 
development,  that  are  required  by  the  theory.  But  truly  these  facts 
are  not  evidence  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  them ;  and  I  confess  that 
Herbert  Spencer's  criticism  reminds  me  a  little  of  the  man  who  said  : 
t*  I  don't  know  i/t/ttr  rmsuns  hut  I  cvadtmn  them*' 

Mr.  Spencer  ignores  not  only  the  greater  part  of  my  essays,  but  also 
the  arguments  contained  in  Essay  IL,  which  he  has  read.  Immediately 
after  the  sentence  (p.  71,  Eng*  trans/)  which  he  quotes,  reference  is 
made  to  my  earlier  reseai'ches  on  the  origin  of  the  reproductive  cells 
among  the  Hydnmiedma^  in  which  it  is  shown  that  extensive 
derangement  in  the  time  of  their  appearance  actually  occurs.  In  the 
fourth  essay  the  same  was  urged  with  greater  detail,  as  well  as  the 
convincbg  value  of  the  facts  for  the  proof  of  the  continuity  of  the 
germ-plasm.  But  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  essay  on 
this  hypothesis. 

The  next  attack  is  directed  against  the  immortality  ascribed  by  me 
to  unicellular  organisms  and  germ-cells,  in  contrast  to  the  mortality 
of  metazoan  forms.  First  it  is  alleged  that  I  have  overlooked  a 
imiveraal  law  of  evolution,  which  implies  the  necessity  of  death.  **The 
changes  of  every  aggregate,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  inevitably  end 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Suns  and  planets  die,  as  well  as  organisms. 
The  process  of  integration,  which  constitutes  the  f  ondamenta!  trait  of 
all  evolution,  continues  until  it  has  brought  about  a  state  which 
negatives  further  alterations,  molar  or  molecular,"  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
credited  when  I  say  that  I  knew  this ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  difference  that  there  is  between  unicellular 
and  malticellular  organisms,  in  regard  to  death  and  continued 
existence,  which  alone  is  discussed  in  my  biological  treatises.  More- 
over I  see  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  esBay^which  Mr,  Spencer  has  read 
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— ^I  was  careful  enough  to  seek  to  preclude  such  a  misinterpretation 
as  Mr.  Spencer's  (Germ,  edit.,  p.  40  ;  Eng.  ed.,  p.  34) ;  for  I  expressly 
say :  "  I  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  immortality,  first  of  the  unicellular 
organism,  and  secondly  of  the  reproductive  cell.  By  this  word  I 
have  merely  intended  to  imply  a  duration  of  time  which  appears  to 
be  endless  to  our  human  faculties." 

But  now  as  to  the  real  question  involved :  According  to  my  view 
the  protoaoa  and  germ-cells  are  immortal  in  the  sense  just  explained — 
^.e.,as  my  opponent  rightly  observes,  they  can  divide  again  and  again,  so 
long  as  the  necessary  external  conditions  are  favourable.  Mr.  Spencer 
disputes  the  correctness  of  this,  first,  on  the  ground  that  for  many 
unicellar  organisms  conjugation  is  apparently  necessary,  a  process 
which,  as  is  well  known,  my  opponents  regard  as  "rejuvenescence." 
My  critic  thinks — 

"  If  the  immortality  of  a  seiies  is  shown  if  its  members  divide  and  sub- 
divide perpetually,  then  the  opposite  of  immortality  is  shown  when,  instead 
of  division,  there  is  union.  Each  series  ends,  and  there  is  initiated  a 
new  series,  difiering  more  or  less  from  both.  Thus  the  assertion  that  the 
reproductive  cells  are  immortal  can  be  defended  only  by  changing  the  con- 
ception of  immortality  otherwise  implied." 

Mr.  Spencer  did  not  need  to  remind  me  that  a  mingling  of  two 
individuals  is  involved  in  conjugation  and  fertilisation,  as  that  is  pre- 
cisely my  view.  I  hold  that  the  two  processes  have  no  other  signifi- 
cation, and  that  is  why  I  applied  the  name  Amphimixis  to  them. 
But  does  that  prove  that  they  involve  a  rejuvenescence  ?  I  have 
frequently  disputed  this  view,  and  if  Mr.  Spencer  would  read  my  twelfth 
essay,  he  would  find  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  should  willingly 
repeat  them  here,  but  they  require  to  be  treated  at  length,  and  the  space 
I  can  venture  to  take  up  here  would  not  sufiBce.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
capacity  for  unlimited  reproduction — i.c.y  for  immortality  in  the  biologi- 
cal sense  of  the  term — is  affected  as  little  by  the  act  of  amphimixis  as  by 
any  other  act,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  taking  food.  The  latter,  too, 
is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  process  of  division,  and  in  the 
case  of  many  unicellular  organisms  must  precede  division.  Though 
we  cannot  say  that  amphimixis  is  never  a  necessary  condition  of  x 
immortality,  we  do  know  that  for  the  reproductive  cells  it  is  not 
always  necessary.  Mr.  Spencer  himself  fully  explains  how  the  aphidep, 
when  in  favourable  circumstances,  can  multiply  indefinitely  by  par- 
thenogenesis;  but  even  if  amphimixis  were  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  immortality,  this  immortality  would  still  e,rist :  the  cells  that 
^oave  cmijngatcd  are  not  dead,  but  still  live  and  can  go  on  j^ropagating. 
My  critic  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  sophism,  for 
he  makes  two  other  efforts  to  explain  away  the  fact  of  unlimited  fission 
among  the  Infusoria.  First  he  doubts  the  fact,  for  he  asks  :  "  What 
observer  has  watched  for  forty  years  to  see  whether  the  fissiparons 
multiplication  of  Protozoa  dees    not    cease?      What  observer  has 
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watched  for  one  year,  or  one  month,  or  one  week  ?  "  By  reading  the 
essay  on  amphimixis  he  might  have  learned  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  French  naturalist,  Man  pas,  had  with  amazing  assiduity  followed  for 
months  the  reproduction  of  the  Infusoria,  But  even  if  this  had  not 
been  done,  we  know  that  many  of  our  species  of  Infusoria  were  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Ehrenberg  and  0.  F.  MUller  ;  and  this  provesj 
unless  the  absurd  supposition  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  such 
highly  differentiated  forms  is  assumed,  that  they  have  multiplied  by 
constant  division  through  nearly  a  century.  And  there  are  fora- 
minifera  extant  that  existed  as  early  as  the  tertiary  period,  and  so 
their  fissions  have  been  continued  through  entire  geological  periods, 

Tiie  second  attempt  to  contradict  immortality  depends  on  the  state- 
ment that  the  two  infusoria  that  coalesce  in  conjugation  lose  their 
individiicdiii/^  and  a  new  individual  arises  as  a  result.  This  is  true 
so  far  as  in  fact  there  is  a  coalescence  of  two  individuals,  as  I  have 
shown  (Essay  XII.) ;  but  how  does  it  negative  my  contention  that 
there  is  no  natural  death  among  the  Protozoa  ?  Is  conjugation  the 
game  as  death  ?  Does  not  the  same  conjugation  or  amphimixis  occur 
in  the  fertilisation  of  the  metuzoa ;  and  is  this  their  natural  death  ? 
If  not,  then  the  Metazoa  hnve  such  a  natural  death  over  and  above 
this,  and  by  it  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Protozoa :  QjJ, — for 
that  is  all  that  I  have  contended  for.  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  here  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  Protozoa  and 
Metazoa  ;  that  among  the  Metazoa  the  differentiation  of  body-cells 
l^ad  germ -eel  Is   appears ;  and  that  the   "  body  **   is  a/ one  subject  to 

tural  death,  Sach,  too,  is  the  truth;  and  no  sophisms  on  the 
part  of  Mr,  Spencer  will  do  away  with  it.  What  does  he  mean  by 
sotting  forth  that  in  a  healthy  woman  the  body- cells  continue  to 
multiply  by  division  for  long  after  the  germ-cells  have  died  out  ? 
When  did  I  say  that  germ-cells  could  not  die  ?  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  tried  to  make  abundactly  clear  to  my  earlier  opponents  the 
difference  between  accidental  and  natural  death,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Essay  III.  in  reply  to  Gotte.  Death  of  such  egg* ceils  as  are  not 
fertilised  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  nature  as  accidental  death, 
or  aa  the  death  of  a  wolf  from  starvation :  the  conditions  of  further 
life  are  not  present. 

Mr.  Spencer,  however,  takes  a  totally  different  view  of  the  matter ; 
for  ha  denies  the  mortality  of  the  body,  or  rather  not  of  the  body  as 
a  whole,  but  he  asserts  that  the  body-cells  are  capable  of  unlimited 
division.  While  I  refer  natural  death  and  the  natural  endurance  of 
life   to   a   definite   adjustment  of   the  power  of  reproduction  of  the 

latlc  celU^  Mr.  Spencer  takes  the  view  that  their  death  is  brought 

jut  by  external  conditions,  and  that  consequently,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  they  are  quite  as  capable  as  the  reproductive  cells  of 
maltiplying  indeBnitely,     He  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  set  forth 
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instances  in  which  species  have  propagated  for  an  indefinite  period 
by  budding,  as  is  well  known  in  the  case  of  nnmerons  plants.  Had 
he  read  through  my  essays,  or  even  my  recent  book  on  the  "  Germ- 
Plasm/'  he  would  have  spared  himself  such  a  tilt  against  a  windmill ; 
for  I  have  explicitly  recognised  that  many  somatic  cells  have  the 
capacity  to  reproduce  indefinitely — namely,  such  as  lead  to  germ-cells 
or  bud-cells — cells  of  the  *'  germinal  tracks  " — and  also  those  cells 
which  give  rise  to  new  "  persons  "  by  budding.  In  the  first  essay, 
to  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  referred,  there  is  no  mention  of  this,  because 
at  the  time  it  was  written  it  was  necessary  above  everything  to  set 
forth,  well-defined  and  clear,  the  new  discovery — I  mean  the  contrast 
between  beings  without  and  those  with  a  natural  death.  So  I  con- 
sidered only  the  simpler  cases,  and  tried  to  explain  why  the  somatic 
cells  have  lost  the  power  of  indefinite  multiplication,  without  going  on 
to  ask  whether,  among  the  higher  Metazoa,  where  the  germ-cells  have 
undergone  re-arrangement,  or  among  colonial  forms  (Stocke),  there 
■do  not  occur  somatic  cells  which  possess  this  power. 

Several  years  ago,  De  Vries,  in  opposition  to  my  view,  urged  that 
among  plants  the  difference  between  somatic-cells  and  germ-cells  was 
not  so  great  as  among  the  Metazoa,  and  this  I  freely  granted  to  him, 
and  added  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  colonial  Metozoa.  In 
both  these  instances  budding  occurs^  and  implies  the  presence  of  cells 
which  have  retained  the  capacity  for  unlimited  multiplication.  Ac- 
cording to  my  view,  cells  from  which  budding  has  to  proceed  must 
contain  the  elements  that  are  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  a  new 
individual — i.e.,  germ-plasm — or,  in  the  cases  where  several  cells  co- 
operate to  form  a  bud,  a  definite  combination  of  determinants.  Those 
cells  that  contain  germ-plasm  in  an  unalterable  condition  (in  gebun- 
denem  Zustand)  I  have  expressly  called  somatic  cells,  as  well  as 
those  that  represent  ''  germ-tracks  '^ — ^that  is,  those  that  are  formed 
in  the  course  of  development  from  an  egg,  and  are  destined  to  become 
germ-cells.  These  cells  likewise  contain  germ-plasm  in  an  inactive 
condition  ;  and  so  it  is  chiefiy  such  somatic  cells  as  have  inactive 
germ-plasm  that  have  retained,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
have  re-acquired,  the  capacity  for  indefinite  multiplication.  I  have 
often  urged  that  these  cells  do  not  by  any  means  require  to  be  young 
cells,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  histologically  difieren- 
tiated,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  leaf 
of  Begonia,  from  which  new  plants  spring.  So  there  are  ''immortal" 
somatic  cells,  even  according  to  my  view  [Cf.  "  Germ-Plasm,"  pp. 
186-197]  ;  and  in  my  recent  book  Mr.  Spencer  might  have  found  an 
entire  chapter  devoted  to  budding,  and,  among  other  things,  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  reasons  why  such  cells  occur  in  great  numbers  among 
the  plants. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Spencer  and. 
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myself  as  regards  the  causes  which  condition  the  mortality  of  moat  o£ 
the  somatic  cells  of  the  MetAzoa  that  do  not  exhibit  badding* 
Mr.  Spencer  regards  external  causes  as  responsible  ;  I  look  to  internal 
causes.  My  opponent  enumerates  nine  different  factors  which  co- 
operate in  aiding  or  restraining  colI-muItiplication  ;  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  representation,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  observed 
differences  in  the  duration  of  cell-division.  There  is,  first,  the  '*  vital 
capital  "  given  by  the  parents  j  then  there  is  the  character  of  the 
the  grade  of  * '  visceral  development  " ;  the  expenditure  of 
lergy  necessary  for  the  procuring  of  food ;  the  cost  of  maintaining 
tlie  bodily  heat ;  and  finally  the  relations  of  the  mass  of  the  body  to 
the  surface,  which  are  of  significance  from  various  points  of  view.  It 
is  qnite  true  that  all  of  these  factors  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
multiplication  of  cells  ,-  but  when  Mr.  Spencer  declares  that  before 
other  causes  for  the  limitation  of  cell-multiplication  are  assumed,  there 
must  be  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  those  adduced  by  him,  it  seems  to 
me  that  his  reasoning  is  faUacious.  It  would  only  have  been  justified, 
if  an  unkfwwfi  force  had  been  assumed  to  explain  the  phenomena, 
aa  when  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  a  transmission  of  acquired  characters 
to  explain  "  co-adaptation/*  Bat  here  the  matter  is  very  different ;  I 
assnme,  in  explanation  of  the  varying  duration  of  the  life  of  cells, 
not  an  unknown  force,  but  a  factor  that  Mr,  Spencer  has  forgotten  to 
adduce^  and  which  is  yet  the  most  important  of  all — namely,  the  very 
constitution  of  liviug  cells.  Or  is  it  possible  that  my  critic  would 
deny  that  the  character  of  the  living  substance  of  the  cell  exercises 
an  influence  on  its  capacity  for  multiplication  ?  Do  all  ce!ls  multiply 
equally  vigorously  aud  equally  long  when  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  external  influences  ?  Is  not  the  constitution  of  the  cell  the 
first  and  weightiest  of  all  the  conditions  ?  It  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that  this  must  be  added  as  the  tenth  cause  to  the  others  stated  by 
Mr,  Spencer  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  chief  one.  The  fiinriimi  of 
ihe  cell  dtpcnds^Jirst  of  all^  on  its  const  if  ution  ;  (fnd  all  dsv  is  of  eccomhinj 
importance.  In  my  twelfth  essay  it  is  shown  at  length  that  both 
male  and  female  germ-cells  of  a  nematode  multiply  quite  regularly 
by  a  definite  number  of  divisions,  and  then  become  incapable  of 
dividing  farther.  First  there  are  a  few  divisions  of  the  primary  germ- 
cells  ;  then  there  is  a  loog  interruption  of  the  process  of  multiplica- 
tion, and  the  primary  germ-cells  grow,  and  become  mother-cells.  At 
this  stage  auother  period  of  multiplication  ensues,  for  each  cell  rapidly 
divides  twice  in  succession,  and  then  the  capacity  for  further  division 
ceases,  as  well  in  the  ripe  sperm-cells  as  in  the  egg-cells.  Which 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  nine  causes  can  get  credit  for  this  regular  rhythm  ? 
The  character  of  the  nourishment,  perhaps  ?  But  this  remains  con- 
stant throughout.  The  ovary  floats  in  blood,  and  while  the  first- 
formed  germ-cells  have  already  attained  to  ripeness,  others  are  only 
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giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  mother-cells,  and  so  on.  Or  is  the 
proportion  of  the  mass  of  the  cell  to  its  surface  responsible  ?  But 
though  the  ripe  egg-cell  cannot  of  itself  multiply,  yet,  as  soon  as  the 
minute  sperm-cell  has  reached  it^  it  commences  to  divide  more  and 
more,  and  in  a  quite  different  and  new  sense,  which  can  have  ita 
cause  nowhere  but  in  the  constitution  of  the  living  substance  of  the 
cell.  Need  I  recall  the  fact  that  there  are  eggs  in  which  this  long 
period  of  ontogenetic  divisions  is  inaugurated  without  amphimixis — 
the  parthenogenetic  eggs  ?  That  in  some  butterflies  (Borribi/x  mor{„ 
&c.)  the  majority  of  the  eggs  only  enter  on  this  stage  after  fertilisa- 
tion, but  some  few  without  it.  And  are  we  to  suppose  that  this 
difference  does  not  essentially  and  above  all  else  depend  on  the 
"  constitution  "  of  the  egg — that  is,  on  the  character  and  quantity  of 
its  vital  parts  ?  And  is  the  period  of  activity,  beginning  with  ferti- 
lisation and  ending  with  death,  to  be  limited,  not  only  as  to  its 
character,  but  also  in  its  duration,  by  something  external? 

Mr.  Spencer  finds  a  contradiction  in  my  saying,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  regulation  of  the  duration  of  life  in  different  species  is  dependent 
on  things  external,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  refer  it  to  internal 
characters  of  cells.  But  when  a  king  commands  a  fleet  to  go  to  sea, 
is  it  he  who  provides  the  ships  with  coal,  with  crews,  with  provisions ; 
who  seeks  out  the  right  people,  and  fixes  on  the  right  place ;  who 
chooses  the  ships,  determines  the  course,  or  makes  the  machinery,  and 
puts  it  together,  &c.  ?  Of  course  not ;  and  the  king  corresponds  to 
the  external  life-conditions;  it  is  they  that  give  the  command:  this 
species  shall  have  an  existence  of  two,  of  ten,  of  a  hundred  years ;  but 
the  means  by  which  this  order  is  executed  consist,  in  my  opinion, 
above  all  in  the  regulation  of  the  life  of  the  cell.  It  is  easy  to  mis- 
understand, when  one  wishes  to  do  so  (Cf,  **  Spencer's  Appendix,^ 
p.  748.) 

The  division  of  labour  in  the  metazoan  body  has  brought  it  to  pass 
that  many  gland-cells  and  epithelial  cells  destroy  themselves  by  their 
own  function,  and  so  they  must  be  continually  replaced.  We  do  not 
yet  know  with  certainty  to  what  extent  other  highly  differentiated 
cells,  such  as  muscle  and  nerve-cells,  are  liable  to  the  same  fate,  but 
that  they  are  worn  out  through  exercising  their  functions  is  very 
probable.  Now,  my  hypothesis  consists  in  this :  I  assume  that  the 
restitution  of  the  somatic  cells  that  perish  through  their  activity  is 
arranged  for  among  all  species,  and  depends  on  modifications  in  their 
constitution.  As  reproduction  is  a  function,  just  as  much  as  the 
providing  of  food,  it  too  will  require  to  be  controlled  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  cell — 1.«.,  with  similar  nourishment,  &c.,  one  kind  of  cell 
will  reproduce  itself  more  rapidly  than  another,  and  the  process  of 
reproduction  will  come  to  an  end  earlier  in  the  one,  later  in  the 
other. 
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The  somatic  cells  in  general,  through  being  specially  adapted  for  a 
defioiW  function,  have  lost  the  power  of  unlimited  reproduction,  lb 
was  because  unlimited  power  of  reproduction  was  no  longer  required  in 
them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species  that  they  were  able  to  assume 
a  high  degree  of  differentiation.     In  Essay  XL*  I  say : 

**  I  believe  that  I  have  shown  that  organs  which  have  ceajseJ  to  be  useful 
l)eeome  rudimentary,  and  ultimately  Uis4ippear»  owing  to  the  principles  of 
Paumixia  alone— not  because  of  the  din^ct  effect  of  ilisuse,  hut  because 
natural  selection  no  longer  maintainii  them  at  their  former  level.  What  is 
true  of  organs  is  also  true  of  theii'  functions  ;  for  f  uuctiou  is  but  the  expres- 
:<ion  of  certain  peculianties  of  structure,  whether  we  can  dii'ectly  perceive 
the  connection  or  not.  If^  then,  the  immortality  of  unicellular  beings  rests 
on  the  fact  that  the  Rtructuml  arrangement  of  their  substance  is  so  accurately 
adjusted  that  the  metabolic  cycle  alwjiys  comes  back  to  the  same  point — wht/ 
nhoidd,  or^  rather  Jiow  conld^  th'iB  properttf  of  the  pi'oUyplnsm^  which  is  the  cause 
of  immort(diii/y  he  retained  when  ii  ceased  Ui  he  necessary  ?  And,  clearly,  it 
h  no  longer  of  use  in  the  somatic  cells  of  Heteroplastids/* 

I  would  now  add  this ;  But,  wherever  it  was  required ,  as  in 
the  cells  that  give  rise  to  buds,  it  had  to  be  retained,  and  wsa 
retained. 

I  woald  further  add  that  there  has  been  loss  of  unlimited  division 
of  cells,  not  only  through  their  higher  hiatological  differentiation,  but 
wherever  it  was  not  necessary  or  advantageous,  which  corresponds  to 
the  principle  uf  Panmiria.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  can  explain  the 
observatioos  of  Klein,  the  botanist,  which  are  mentioned  in  Essay  XI, f 
It  appears  that  in  one  of  the  lowest  Heteroplastids — namely  VoIvikc — 
the  body-cells  die  when  the  reproductive  cells  are  discharged,  even 
though  the  somatic  cells  are  quite  independent  as  regards  nutrition, 
and  the  external  conditions  are  the  same  before  and  after  the  discharge 
of  the  reproductive  cells.  Yet  the  somatic  cells  perish,  and  multiply 
no  further.  My  opponent  may  well  find  it  difficult  to  make  one  of 
his  nine  causes  of  cell-restriction  reeponsible  for  this ;  while  my  view 
that  the  somatic  cells  are  conditioned  by  their  own  constitution  can 
hardly  meet  with  any  well-grounded  opposition. 

Mr.  Spencer  comes  to  the  conclusion ^  and,  in  a  seuse,  it  is  as 
to  the  crowning  proof  of  all  that  he  returns  to  the  transmission  of 
acquired  charactere,  and  produces,  as  evidence  for  its  occnrrencei 
those  doubtful  instances  in  which  the  offspring  is  said  to  resemble  not 
the  father,  but  an  early  mate  of  the  mother.  If  my  critic  had  been 
better  acquainted  with  my  recent  book,  he  would  have  found  that  I 
had  not  overlooked  these  instances,  and  that  I  had  dealt  with  them 
in  a  special  chapter,  describing  them  as  cases  of  iclegmi/^'l  as  no 
useful  term  had  up  to  that  time  been  applied  to  them.     They  had 

*  EDglish  TranBlatioD^  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

t  '*  Avifi«iiue/'  p.  646  ;  English  Traniilation,  toI.  ii.  p.  77. 

Z  '*  Das  Keimplasma,**  p.  505  ;  Eoglisb  Traiulatioii,  p,  8S3. 
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previously  been  referred  to  as  instances  of  "infection  of  the  germ/* 
**  euperfijotation." 

Ij  too,  have  heard  of  many  such  **  cases  *' ;  for  inatance,  many  years 
ago  a  doctor  from  New  Orleans  gave  me  the  same  assurance  as  to  the- 
mingling  of  negroes  and  whites  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  had  from  a  ''  dis* 
tingnished  correspondent''  in  the  United  States.  But  as  long  as  we 
have  no  better  data  than  such  as  "  on  dif ''  supplies,  we  cannot  regard 
telegony  as  a  fact.  There  are  so  many  possibilities  of  deception 
slipping  in  that  we  cannot  hold  it  as  certain  and  a  basis  for  scientiiic 
conclusions  without  convincing  experiments.  Therefore  in  my  book 
I  have  called  for  such  experimental  work,  and  specially  in  zoological 
gardens,  where  the  requisite  cure  and  supervision  can  be  given  for 
long  periods,  more  readily  than  iu  small  zoological  institutes  such  aa 
mj  own. 

Mr*  Spencer  assumes  telegony  to  be  already  demonstra^d,  and  con- 
siders it  ''  an  absolute  disproof  of  Professor  Weismann's  doctrine  tha 
the  reproductive  cells  are  independent  of,  and  uninfluenced  by,  th« 
somatic  cells  "  He  thinks  that  by  this  fact  every  obstacle  that  is  in 
the  way  of  tho  acceptance  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters- 
is  set  aside. 

But  let  us  see  bow  lln  Spencer  comes  to  claim  telegony  as  evidence- 
for  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters.  Accordin*^  to  his  opinion 
these  cases  show  *' that  while  the  reproductive  cells  multiply  aud 
arrange  themselves  during  the  evolution  of  the  embryo,  some  of  their 
germ-plasm  passes  into  the  mass  of  somatic  cells  constituting  the 
parental  body,  and  becomes  a  permanent  component  of  it.  Further 
they  necessitate  the  inference  that  this  introduced  germ- plasm,  every- 
where diffused^  is  some  of  it  included  in  the  reproductive  cells  sub«i 
sequently  formed;'  I  do  not  understand  what  facts  Mr.  Spencer  couU 
rely  on  when  he  represented  the  germ-plasm  as  passing  from  the  cells 
of  the  embryo  to  those  of  the  mother.  The  mammalian  embryo  is 
only  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  maternal  tissues  by  th^ 
placenta.  Axe  we  to  suppose  that  the  cells  of  the  placenta  contain 
germ- plasm  ?  But  I  am  forgetting  that  Mr.  Spencer  takes  his  stand 
ou  the  assumption  of  perfectly  identical  **  physiological  units  *';  whichj 
however,  have  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  an 
explanation  of  the  differentiations  in  the  structure  of  the  body.  A. 
simpler  soggestion  would  have  been  that  some  of  the  sperm  cells  had 
penetrated  into  the  tissues  of  the  mother.  This  would  at  least  aasure- 
the  presence  of  the  paternal  gorm-plasm  ;  but  even  this  8up|»03^ition 
not  in  accordance  with  facts,  as  we  know  that  sperm-cells  are  strongly^ 
attracted  to  egg-eel ls»  but  not  to  any  other  kind.  Mr.  Spencers 
idea  that  the  paternal  germ-plasm  enters  from  the  embryo  into  the 
cells  of  the  mother — we  may  suppose  through  the  maternal  placenta 
— and  distributes  itself  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  somatic  cells  o) 
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the  motlier'a  body  is  so  fantastic  that  I  may  well  say  with  Mr.  Spencer : 
**  Let  us  not  be  content  with  words  but  look  at  the  facts !  "  The  fact?, 
however,  on  which  he  relies  are  without  evidence  in  connection  with 
this  question.  It  is  true  that  Sedgwick  has  observed  that  the  cells 
Pt-riiHUtis  embryos  form  a  so-called  ^ffivcyiium^  that  is  that  the 
ells  are  not  apparently  distinct  from  one  another;  and  it  is  also 
well  known  that  both  among  plants  and  animals  the  cells  of  some  or 
nKinyof  the  tissues  are  connected  by  protoplasmic  threads,  but  these 
fflcts  do  not  prove  that  germ-plasm  is  transported  from  eel!  to  cell. 
If  it  h  shown  that  a  highway  leads  from  London  to  Oxford,  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  Peter  has  taken  it. 

If  Mr.  Spencer  had  even  glanced  at  my  Essays  W,  VI.,  and 
XIL,  it  would  have  been  inexplicable  how  he  could  so  completely 
have  ignored  in  his  hypothesis  the  researches  of  the  last  ten  years 
tm  the  microscopic  relations  of  the  cell-nucleus.  We  have  now 
iibnndant  facts  to  enable  us  to  conclude  with  certainty  that  the 
hereditary  substance  is  contained  in  the  nucleus  of  the  germ-cell, 
that  it  is  in  a  manner  shut  up  there,  and  carefully  preserved; 
and  that  it  never  as  a  whole  leaves  the  nuclear  capsule.  When 
it  18  to  be  shared  with  another  cell,  this  is  effected  by  the  method ' 
of  nuclear  and  cell  division.  The  cell  contains  for  the  purpose  a 
special  apparatus  of  marvellous  delicacy  and  precision,  whose 
wonderful  mechanism  is  stiU  the  subject  of  eager  study  by  our  best 
microscopistSj  both  in  the  sphere  of  botany  and  aoology.  Of  what  usr 
u*otdd  tfll  this  dimflivfj  oppantfifs  6*',  if  the  hcr*dilary  stdh^tfancf  eonfd 
^uite  UJt  well  be  tratmmitled  from  cdl  U>  cdl  through  the  olMiidvH? 
-fovestigation  has  also  established  that  the  mingling  of  the  hereditary 
^isnbstaoce  of  two  cells  prothiced  by  different  parents  is  broDght  about 
by  a  specially  developed  process,  which  I  have  designated  amphimixis* 
4ind  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  occurs  regularly  only  as  conjugation 
among  the  unicellular  organisms  and  as  fertilisation  among  multi- 
cellnlar  forms.  But  among  the  higher  plants  it  occurs  also  as  a 
,«^gular  phenomenon  in  other  cells,  namely,  in  a  certain  pair  of  nuclei 
of  the  go*called  embryo-sac.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  amphi- 
raixia  occurs  elsewhere,  though  perhaps  only  exceptionally,  Ihat  is,  in 
(^uite  unusually  favourable  circumstances;  and  I  have  made  the 
attempt  to  explain  in  this  way  the  origin  of  the  *'  graft-hybrids  '* — i\fj.^ 
of  the  celebrated  Cytkus  Adami,  From  the  fact  that  hereditary 
,substance  (idioplasm)  is  found  only  in  the  nuclear  rods,  and  "  is  a 
solid  aubstancej  and  can  only  undergo  combination  by  the  fusion  of 
two  cells  and  their  nuclei/**  1  concluded  that  amphimijcis  of  two 
•cambium  cells  of  two  species  must  he  the  cause  of  the  graft-hybrids ; 
bat  I  added  that  here  **  an  unusual  and  accidental  occurrence  '*  must 
fcav©  regulated  the  formation  of  such  a  mongrel-bud  *'  for  all  efforts 
to  produce  the  hybrid  a  second  time  have  so  far  been  in  vain/* 

•   •' Keiinplfisrrjs,'"  ] ,  t47     Eul^   Eri,  p.  341. 
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Bnt  though  we  may  sappose  that  in  specially  favourable  circum^ 
stances,  amphimixis  may  occur  between  two  cells  other  than  germ- 
cells,  it  would  nevertheless  not  be  permissible  to  assume  that  this  is 
frequent,  and  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  somatic  cells,  or  even  in  all  the 
cells  of  the  body,  and  continually ;  as  must  be  believed  if  Spencer's 
theory  of  the  transmission  of  germ-plasm  from  the  embryo  all  through 
the  body  of  the  mother  is  really  correct.  Such  a  distribution  as  he 
imagines,  which  is  independent  of  amphimixis,  and  proceeds  only 
by  transmission  through  the  protoplasmic  threads  from  cell  to  cell, 
is  in  hopeless  contradiction  to  the  facts  just  stated.  Nature  has 
carefully  enclosed  the  germ-plasm  of  all  germ-cells  in  a  capsule,  and 
it  is  only  yielded  up  for  the  formation  of  daughter-cells,  under  most 
complicated  precautionary  conditions,  or  in  unions  with  other  cells, 
under  the  form  of  amphimixis.  This  gives  us  no  right  to  suppose 
that  germ-plasm  can,  like  a  flock  of  birds,  spread  out  over  the  whole 
body  from  cell  to  cell,  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  reason  for  the 
supposition  than  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characters  can  thereby  be  made  plausible. 

So  when  Mr.  Spencer  produces ''  as  a  sample  of  his  {Le.,  my)  reason- 
ing" the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  I  grant  that  the  micro-organisms 
of  syphilis  or  those  which  I  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  traumatic 
epilepsy  may  pass  from  a  body  infected  by  one  of  these  diseases  into 
the  germ-cells  of  the  body,  while^  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  admit 
the  *'  parental  protoplasm  "  there^  he  forgets  that  the  infection  of 
the  germ  by  syphilis  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  while  vagrant  germ- 
plasm  has  never  been  found  permeating  the  mother's  body ;  and  to 
assume  it  is  to  scorn  all  research  on  the  transmission  of  the  germ- 
plasm  from  cell  to  coll.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  murderer  may 
travel  from  London  to  Paris,  just  like  any  other  man ;  but  when  he 
has  been  shut  up  in  prison^  it  is  not  so  easy ;  he  must  first  break 
loose  from  confinement.  Even  so  the  germ-plasm  seems  to  be  able 
to  wander  only  under  quite  definite  conditions,  while  the  free  microbe 
passes  unimpeded  along  the  streams  of  blood  and  sap,  and,  it  may  be> 
from  cell  to  cell,  through  the  whole  body. 

Mr.  Spencer's  explanation  of  telegony  is  thus  altogether  inadmis- 
sible, and  the  fact  itself,  far  short  of  being  *'  an  absolute  disproof  "  of 
my  views,  can  at  least  much  more  easily  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
them  in  the  event  of  its  being  proved  to  actually  occur.  In  my 
"  Germ-Plasm  '^  I  have  already  attempted  to  explain  it ;  and  my 
explanation  follows  so  simply  and  naturally  from  my  views  on  germ- 
plasm,  amphimixis,  &c.,  that  Prof.  Romanes,  without  having  seen  my 
book,  was  able,when  replying  to  Mr.  Spencer  in  this  Review,  to  suggest 
as  my  probable  response  to  Spencer's  argument  an  answer  that,  in  the 
main,  quite  conforms  with  what  I  had  actually  written.  I  also  gave 
the  same  explanation  of  telegony  in  1887,  when  I  was  asked  in  the 
Biological  Section  of  the  British  Association  Meeting  at  Manchester, 
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'  liow  I  could  reconcile  sach  cases  with  my  theory.  There  is  no 
Bimpler  sappoaition  than  that  spermatozoa  occasionally  reach  the 
ovary,  and  there  enter  into  some  of  the  immature  eggs.  Amphimixis 
canuot  proceed,  as  the  germ-plasm  of  the  egg  is  not  ripe,  but  the 
nucleua  of  the  Bperm^ell  continues  to  live  in  certain  circumstauce? 
and  BO  remains  till  the  time  of  a  subsequent  aAtos  with  another  mate. 
*'  If  this  occurred  some  time  after  the  first  of  the  offspring  was  born> 
it  might  easily  have  coincided  approximately  with  the  second  coitus, 
to  which  the  fertilisation  would  then  apparently  be  due." 

With  this  indication  of  an  explanation  I  thought  to  be  content  and 
went  on  as  follows : 

**  If  the  'iufec'tion  '  were  [irovetl  beyonil  a  doubt,  a  suppleDientnry  fertilisn 
I  tion  of  an  egg-cell  in  thi.s  manner  miLst  be conftidered  possible;  we  certainl)' 
might  then  reasonably  jisk  why  mares,  cows,  or  sheep,  should  not  occa- 
sionally become  pregnant  witbout  being  covered  a  second  time.  Bui  Ut^U 
fats  never  t/ct  hren  kiwtcu  to  occur,  and  I  incline  to  Sett^gast'8  view  that  t/trre 
in  HO  imch  tiling  as  an  *  infection '  of  this  kind,  and  that  all  the  instances 
which  have  been  recorded  and  discussed  criticiilly  by  him  are  based  upon  ii 
oneejjtion/*  ♦ 

I  must  say  that  to  this  day,  and  in  spite  of  the  additional  caaes. 
brought  forward  by  Spencer  and  Romanes,  I  do  not  consider  that 
telegony  has  been  proved — even  though  I  thus  lay  myself  open  to 
Mr.  Spencer's  suspicion  that  I  am  not  only  ready  **  to  base  conclusions 
on  things  it  is  easy  to  imagine  *'  but  '*  reluctant  to  accept  testimony 
which  it  is  difficult  to  doubt/*  I  do  not  dispute  the  possibility  of 
telegony  ;  I  grant  that  the  wide  general  acceptance  of  the  belief  in 
the  past  has  so  impressed  me  that  I  have  always  said  that  possibly  it 
might  be  justifiable  and  founded  on  fact.  In  like  manner  the 
'*  met"  of  corn  iraccinia  f/ra minis)  was  regarded  by  peasants  as  being 
somehow  caused  by  the  barberry,  long  before  De  Bary  succeeded  in 
raising  the  tradition  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific  fact,  by  showing  that 
the  fungus  on  the  corn  and  the  ^Ecidlum  herhridu  on  the  leaves  of 
the  barberry  are  the  alternate  generations  of  one  plant*  So  I  consider 
it  inexpedient  to  reject  such  popular  traditions  without  consideration  ; 
and  I  should  accept  a  case  like  that  of  Lord  Morton's  mare  as  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  if  it  were  quite  certainly  beyond  doubt*  But  that  is  by 
no  means  the  case  as  Settegast  f  has  abundantly  proved.  He  does  not 
doubt  that  '*  arter  the  mare  had  borne  a  hybrid  to  a  quagga,  she  sub- 
sequently  had  colts  by  a  horse,  and  that  these  were  marked  with 
stripes  on  the  neck,  withers,  and  legs  '* ;  but  he  contends  that  there 
wer«  no  other  chaj-acteristics  of  the  quaprga  discernible  in  the  colts  : 
in  the  drawings  by  Agasse  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons^ 
London,  **the  liveliest  imagination  would  not  avail  to  find  any 
Bemblanofi  to  the  form  of  the  quagga."     The  stripes  do  not  in  them- 

*  ♦*  Kcimpljifima,"  p.  ^rOT;  Kng.  Ed.,  p,  386. 

f  H.  Setrcgn^t:  *•  DieThieraocht"  :  Brfslau,  1ST8,     Vol  i.  p.  226. 
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selves,  Settegast  thinks,  amount  to  proof,  "for  every  experienced 
horsebreeder  knows  "  that  ''  cases  are  not  very  rare  in  which  colts  are 
bom  with  stripes  that  recall  those  of  the  quagga  or  zebra.  They 
regalarly  disappear  as  the  colts  increase  in  age.'*  Snch  an  experienced 
breeder  as  Nathusius  remarks  as  to  this  : 

"  A  spotless  light  brown  mare  that  I  had,  whose  sii-e  was  Dan  Dawson, 
produced  first,  one  after  another,  five  spotless  colts  by  the  thoroughbred 
etallion  Belzoni,  and  subsequently  two  spotless  colts  by  the  trotting-horse 
Schultz  ;  the  eighth  colt,  whose  sire  was  a  white  horse,  Chiradam,  was  at  its 
birth  of  a  dusky  dun  colour,  with  dark  stripes  on  the  back  ;  and  on  the  knee 
and  hock  it  showed  dark  zebra-like  bands  which  were  much  more  distinct 
than  those  that  occurred  on  Lord  Morton's  colt ;  but  in  a  year  these  marks 
liad  disappeared,  and  the  horse  was  white  like  its  father." 

Moreover,  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  proving  the 
occurrence  of  telegony,  as  I  see  from  a  note  in  Settegast's  book 
(p.  226).  A  Herr  Lang  of  Stuttgart  has  for  twenty  years  experi- 
mented with  dogs,  without,  however,  ascertaining  *'  a  single  fact  that 
could  be  made  use  of  for  the  advancement  of  the  infection  theory." 
Of  course,  in  such  a  case  negative  results  prove  nothing ;  and  the 
attempt  must  be  made  to  determine  the  truth  by  new  experiments. 
But  a3  hitherto  there  have  been  no  positive  results  from  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made ;  and  as  the  most  competent  judges, 
namely,  breeders  who  have  a  scientific  knowledge,  such  as  Settegast 
and  Nathusius,  and  the  late  head  of  the  Prussian  Agricultural 
Station  at  Halle,  Professor  Kiihn,  spite  of  their  extensive  experience 
iu  breeding  and  crossing,  have  never  known  a  case  of  telegony,  and 
therefore  have  great  doubt  as  to  its  reality  ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
ncrarding  to  scientific  principl*'^y  only  the  co7ifirjnatio7i  of  the  tradition 
hij  inctJiodloil  Inrrstigation,  in  this  case  hy  experunent^  could  raise  tele- 
gony to  the  rank  of  a  foct. 

With  this  I  may  close  my  reply  to  Herbert  Spencer,  though  he  has 
stated  several  other  objections,  which  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
discuss.  But  the  space  at  my  disposal  is  limited,  and  the  questions 
at  issue  involve  many  considerations,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a 
few  words.  I  hope  to  return  to  them  in  a  subsequent  treatise.  If  I 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  convince  my  opponent — the  usual  event 
of  controversial  encounters — perhaps,  at  any  rate,  the  unbiased  reader 
will  grant  that  my  opinions  are  not  without  foundation  ;  and  I  am 
content  to  leave  the  future  to  decide  whether,  and  how  far,  they  will 
become  an  indisputable  and  sure  possession  of  science.  They  have 
already  borne  good  fruit,  for  they  have  opened  up  new  fields  for 
research ;  and  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  stimulate 
progress. 

AuorsT  Weismaxx. 


A  NOTE   ON   PANMIXIA. 


DOUBTLESS  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  will  now  be  satisfied  touching- 
both  the  points  wherein  he  has  hitherto  maintained  that  I  was 
in  error.  For  in  last  month's  issue  of  the  Contemporary  Review 
we  have  it  from  Professor  Weismann  himself — (a)  that  by  the  term 
**  Panmixia "  he  means  the  same  canse  of  degeneration  as  I  have 
always  meant  by  the  term  ''  Cessation  of  Selection  " ;  and  (b)  that 
he  agrees  with  me  in  regarding  this  canse  as  distinct  from  '^  Economy 
of  Nutrition ,"  or  any  other  and  possibly  co-operating  cause  of  the- 
dwindling  of  useless  parts. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  will  presumably  continue  to  doubt  whether  Pan- 
mixia is  a  vera  cav.sa  bi  degeneration,  seeing  that  Professor  Weismann 
has  not  supplied  any  further  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
this  principle  than  I  had  endeavoured  to  give  in.  my  last  note.  There- 
fore I  will  now  answer  the  question  which,  in  his  last  note,  Mr. 
Spencer  has  put  to  me.     He  there  says : 

'*  I  did  not  suppose  the  hypothesis  of  Panmixia  to  be  that  which  Dr.. 
Komanes  describes,  because  I  assumed  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  plus 
and  minus  variations  of  an  organ  on  each  side  the  average,  when  natural 
selection  ceases  to  operate  upon  it,  will  be  equal,  and  will  mutually  cancel. 
But  the  hypothesis,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Bomanes,  implies  that  there  will  be 
'excessive  minus  variations,'  not  counterbalanced  by  excessive  plvs  varia- 
tions. Why  so  ?  If  there  are  not  excessive  plus  variations,  the  hypothesis^ 
of  Panmixia  is  valid  ;  but  where  is  the  proof  that  there  are  not  ?  " 

Well,  the  '*  proof  "  is  two-fold. 

1.  When  selection  is  withdrawn  there  will  be  no  excessive  plu.^ 
variations,  because  so  long  as  selection  was  present  the  efiSciency 
of  the  organ  was  maintained  at  its  highest  level :  it  was  only  the 
minvs  variations  which  were  then  eliminated.  But  as  soon  as  selec- 
tion was  withdrawn  as  regards  that  organ  these  mimis  variations  were 
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Et^  fioee  the  time  when  I  poblidied  the  artideB  on  the  < 
<A  Seltdlifsm  to  wfaic^  he  refers,  I  ha^e  seoi  serioos  lenaoos  for 
doobfcing  the  doctrine  of  nse-^nheritanoe.  This  donbt  was  increased 
when^  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Gfalton  so  aUy  challenged  that  doctrine 
in  these  pages  ('*  A  Theory  of  Heredity,"  Coxtemporary  Review, 
December,  1875)  ;  and  also  as  a  resnlt  of  five  years'  almost  exdnaiTe 
derotion  to  an  experimental  inquiry  upon  the  subject  in  1874-9.  So 
that  if,  as  Professor  Weismann  says,  I  was  then  '*  very  near  the 
trath,"'  I  most  confess  to  not  having  gained  mach  additional  evidence 
of  it  by  the  more  recent  and  world-wide  discoasion  of  the  question 
which  it  is  his  great  merit  to  have  raised.  In  particular,  the  impor- 
tant beariag  of  neater  insects  upon  this  question — a  point  which  he 
«dducefi  as  if  it  were  novel — was  prominently  considered  in  thia 
same  connection  by  Darwin  himself  through  all  the  editions  of  "  The 
Origin  of  Species." 

George  J.  Bomaiies. 
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THE  elections  are  over,  bnt  the  new  Chamber  does  not  differ  so 
widely  from  its  predecessor  as  was  imagined  by  those  who  have 
been  making  capital  oat  of  the  Panama  scandals  in  the  press.  They 
forget  that  the  scrutin  d'arroiidissemeiit^  whilst  giving  extreme  im- 
portance to  the  personal  qualification  of  candidates,  does  not  admit  of 
any  rapid  change  in  the  relative  strength  of  parties,  and  that  under 
universal  saflOrage  votes  ai*e  but  slightly  affected  by  financial  questions 
except  when  they  threaten  the  imposition  of  fresh  burdens  on  the 
taxpayers.  Still,  these  elections  offer  many  points  of  interest.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  them,  in  public  opinion,  has  been 
M.  C16menceau's  defeat  in  the  Var.  He  was  beaten  by  an  Aix 
lawyer,  M.  Jourdan,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  put  on  the  voters  by  the 
prefect  and  by  nearly  all  the  ofiBcials  in  the  arrondissenienty  who  were 
for  the  most  part  his  tools. 

This  defeat  closes  one  of  the  most  curious  political  careers  of 
our  time.  M.  Cl6menceau  has  never  rendered  any  noteworthy 
service  to  the  Republican  party,  he  has  never  shown  himself 
the  defender  or  the  apostle  of  any  original  political  concep- 
tion or  important  reform.  Nor  has  he  ever  aspired,  as  do  the 
more  responsible  and  industrious  members  of  the  Chamber,  to 
the  post  of  president  or  reporter  of  any  of  the  more  important 
Parliamentary  commissions,  or  taken  up  in  earnest  the  position  of 
leader  of  a  party.  In  a  word,  he  has  never  seemed  to  feel  anything 
but  a  sort  of  sporting  or  gambling  interest  in  political  struggles. 
Bnt  as  the  director  of  a  paper — La  Justice — which  did  not  sell, 
and  indeed  only  continued  to  exist  through  the  support  of  such 
financiers  as  wished  to  secure  M.  C16menceau's  political  influence  in 
the  Chamber  as  the  leader  of  a  Parliamentary  groap  which  only  num- 
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bered  eight  or  ten  persons,  and  with  the  habits^  of  a  man  of  the* 
world  and  of  a  trae  Parisian  rather  than  those  of  a  scholar  and 
a  statesman,  he  has  exercised  for  years  the  strangest  and  in  many 
respects  tlie  most  disastrous  inflaence  on  politics.  No  one  conid 
boast  of  haying  npset  so  many  Ministries.  He  contributed  in  no- 
small  degree  to  the  fall  both  of  Gambetta  and  of  Jules  Ferry ;  he  it 
was  who  prevented  the  latter  from  becoming  President  of  the* 
Bepoblic  and  who  made  Boulanger's  fortune;  and  although  it  is- 
absurd  to  accuse  him  of  having  been  the  agent  of  England,  yet- 
it  is  true  that  on  him  rests  the  heaviest  responsibility  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  French  claims  upon  Egypt.  No  one  possessed 
so  much  influence  with  Ministers  as  he  did  to  secure  favours  and 
preferment  for  his  followers,  for  the  Ministers  all  feared  and  flat- 
tered him.  His  assent  was  asked  in  the  choice  of  ambassadors, 
and  when  an  important  question  was  to  be  decided,  his  support 
or  his  neutrality  was  eagerly  sought.  Whence  came  this  extra- 
ordinary influence  ?  It  was  derived  solely  from  his  great  eloquence, 
from  his  gentle  manners,  from  his  fiery  temperament,  and  from  tha 
purely  negative  character  of  his  policy. 

He  cared  but  little  for  the  triumph  of  any  political  principle,  and^ 
coveting   only  oratorical  successes  in   Parliament,  he   adopted    an 
attitude  of    suspicious  ill-will    or  of  open  opposition    towards  each 
Ministry    in    succession.       As    long    as   the    Cabinet    were    firmly^ 
established  and  sure  of  their  majority,  M.  C16menceau  kept  quiet,, 
biding  his  time  for  appearing  in  the  tribune  until  they  had  been 
shaken  and  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  supporters.     Then, 
when  some  burning  question  arose  in  the  Chamber,  M.  C16menceau 
came  forward  as   leader  of  the  opposition,  and  his  speeches,   with 
their  cold  vehemence^  their  freedom  from  all  straining  after  rhetorical 
effect,  and  their  marvellous  dialectical  skill,  keen  as  the  knife  of  the 
guillotine,   carried   away  his  audience  and  sealed  the  fate   of    the- 
Ministry.     He  was  indifferent  to  the  consequences  of  their  defeat,  he 
cared  not  what  Ministry  was  to  replace  the  one  he  had  overthrown. 
In  fact,  he  loved  opposition  for  opposition's  sake,  and  carried  it  to  the 
point  of  a  fine  art.     One  Cabinet  after  another  lived  in  terror  of 
seeing  this  stormy  petrel  of  debate,  this  bird  of  ill-omen,  rise  before 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  prolong  as  much  as  possible  the  period  of 
his  hostile  silence  by  showering  on  him  their  flattery,  favours,  and 
concessions.      Thus   he  obtained  for  the  notorious  Cornelius  Herz,. 
whose  political  and  financial  career  will  probably  always  remain  a. 
mystery,  one  of  the  highest  grades  in  the  Legion  of  Honour  simply 
and    solely  because    he   had    subsidised   La   Justice.      It   is  quite 
possible  that  M.   Cl^menceau  may  at  some  future  time  find  a  seat- 
in  the  Chamber,  but  the  charm  is  broken ;  he  will  no  longer  be  a. 
bugbear,  and  the  Ministry  will  no  longer  tremble  at  his  shadow.     In. 


him  ParUament  loses  a  purely  disturbing  element.  A  few  of  the 
other  leading  men  in  the  last  Chamber  have  also  been  unsuccessful — 
U  Floquet,  M.  de  La  Mai-zelle,  M,  de  Mun,  and  M.  Piou— but  their 
?nce  will  not  lead  to  any  consequences  of  general  interest. 
The  remarkable  changes  in  the  numerical  force  of  the  various 
parties  may,  however,  prove  to  be  of  great  importance.  In  the  old 
Chamber,  the  Conservatives,  united  with  the  Kadioals  and  the  Extreme 
-Left,  were  in  a  majority — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  Moderate 
Repablicans,  who  formed  by  far  the  most  important  group  in  the 
Chamber,  and  who  were  therefore  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
afiairs,  were  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  a  coition.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  so-called  policy  of  con- 
centration. This  policy  consisted  in  admitting  two  or  three  Radicals 
into  a  Cabinet  otherwise  composed  of  a  majority  of  Moderates,  of 
appointing  Radicals  to  offices  in  the  Administration,  and  of  accepting 
measures  of  which  the  Cabinet  disapproved,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
Radical  party.  But  as  the  Government  could  not  always  ^ield  to 
unreasonable  claims,  there  invariably  came  a  time  when  the  coalition 
vote  proved  fatal.  It  is  true  that  it  was  then  necessary  to  form 
another  Ministry  exactly  like  its  predecessor.  Thus  with  Cabinets  as 
heterogeneous  as  the  majority  itself,  there  was  a  constant  recurrence 
I  of  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  it  was  impossible  to  follow  any 
I  well-marked  policy,  or  to  draw  up  any  definite  programme. 

All  this  is  now  changed.     The  Moderate  Republicans  number  311 

I  in  a  house  of  575,  and  if  they  were  to  coalesce  with  the  old  Conser- 

\  vatives,  who  have  accepted   the   Republic,  they  would  count  between 

'  340  and  345  votes.     The  Monarchical  Conservatives,  reduced  to  about 

50  or  GO,  will  now  have  no  interest  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the 

122  Radicals  and  the  50  Socialists  of  the  Extreme  Left,  for  they  will 

be  powerless  to  turn  out  a  Moderate  Republican  Ministry  even  with 

their  help*     They  will  be  more  incJined  to  offer  their  support  to  the 

Moderates. 

The  enemies  of  the  Republic  had  imagined  that  the  Panama 
affair  would  bring  about,  in  the  constituencies,  a  reaction  in  their 
favour,  NoWj  the  most  pronounced  characteristic  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions was  the  determination  of  the  electors  to  insist  upon  a  cordial 
recognition  of  the  present  form  of  government  on  the  part  of  their 
cancQdatea.  The  Boulangists,  a  scratch  team  of  brainless  or  unprin-> 
cipled  adventurers,  disappeared  almost  entirely.  The  five  or  six  who 
managed  to  survive  stood  simply  as  Republicans,  The  Monarchists 
havo  been  reduced  by  two-thirds ;  and  the  policy,  recommended  by 
the  Vatican,  of  forming  a  Catholic  party  while  accepting  the  Re- 
public,  has  completely  failed.  The  Republican  Clericals  {Cl&irxtvx 
raUU»)  are  only  represented  by  thirty  members,  universal  aui&age 
having  no  taste  for  Clericalism,       The  courage  and  boldness  with 
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wliidi  Pope  Leo  XIIL  has  enooonged  the  Frendi  dergr  and  C^hnftm 
to  aooepi  Uia  Bepablican  form  of  goremmeot  withoat  wcrvrntaoa,  wQI 
in  the  fotnrey  we  think,  bear  good  fmit  for  the  Cfamdi,  especiallT 
when  the  Mooaidiist  oppositioa  hj»  entird j  diaafqpemied.  There  may 
then  be  ft  great  ConservatiTe-Bepablicfta  partj  in  STmpathj  with  Ae 
Chnich,  whidi  oonld  compel  the  GoYemment  to  come  to  terms  with 
her.  But  for  the  prceeot  Leo  XCD.'s  interrention  has  onlj  dis- 
organiied  the  CSooaemitiTe  ranks,  and  has  contributed  to  their  defeat. 
It  is  eaqr  to  nnderatand  the  iU-difgoiaed  wrath  of  the  Moiiaidu:5tB,  who, 
after  prodaiming  the  Papal  Infiillibility  firom  the  hoase-ic^By  are  dia- 
gmted  at  being  thrown  over  bj  the  Pope.  They  call  attention  with 
ironical  bittemeaa  to  the  fact  that  M.  de  Man  and  3£.  Pioo,  who 
fpedallj  represented  the  views  of  Leo  XUL,  have  neither  of  them 
been  re-elected. 

The  Radicals  have  fiued  scarcely  bettw  than  the  ConservatiTea. 
They  have  soflbred  fewer  losBea ;  bnt  the  reduction  of  the  Conservative 
ranks  takes  away  their  chief  power — the  possibili^  of  threatening  the 
Moderates  with  coalition  votes.  The  Moderates  can  get  on  without 
them,  and  it  will  now  be  for  the  Conservatives  to  accept  the  conditions 
they  impose.  Many  of  the  Radicals,  again,  will  inevitably  be  thrown 
with  the  Moderates  by  the  formation  of  a  very  important  Socialist 
group.  Tlus  will  be  one  of  the  most  original  features  of  the  new 
Chamber,  and  is  already  exciting  much  curiosity  and  even  anxiety. 
The  group  will  consist  of  about  fifty  membera  There  are  also,  no 
doubt,  a  much  larger  number  of  deputies  who  have  called  themselves 
Socialists  in  their  election  addresses,  for  Socialism  is  the  fashion.  Men 
hardly  venture  to  declare,  like  M.  Yves  Onyot,  in  his  book  ''La  TyTannie 
Socialiste,"tbat  they  are  not  Socialists.  Every  one  who  desires  the  im- 
provement of  the  position  of  the  working  classes  by  means  of  legislation 
calls  himself  a  Socialist.  If,  however,  we  do  not  wish  to  fall  into  inextri- 
cable confusion,  we  must  limit  this  designation  to  those  who  desire  to 
substitute  collective  for  individual  property.  Now,  there  are  about  fifty 
deputies  who  are  more  or  less  definitely  pledged  to  this  doctrine.  Among 
them,  no  doubt,  are  some  men  whom  it  is  difficult  to  take  quite  seri- 
ously, such  as  the  hairdresser  of  the  Th6Stre  FraD9aiB,  M.  Chauvin ; 
fhe  retired  acrobat,  M.  Yaillod,  nicknamed  ^'  L'Homme-canon  ^ ;  the 
Anarchist  mayor  of  St.  Denis,  M.  Walter;  and  others,  again,  such 
as  the  Marseilles  poet,  Clovis  Hugues,  or  Professor  Jauri's,  whose 
Socialism  seems  to  be  principally  composed  of  sentimental  rhetoric. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  among  them  some  formidable  agitators, 
like  M.  Basly,  M.  Lamendin,  and  M.  T.  Guesde,  who  possess  real 
knowledge  of  the  working  classes,  and  whose  whole  aim  is  radically  to 
modify  the  existing  social  regime.  Their  action  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  great  industrial  centres,  for  they  are  beginning  also  to  exercise 
a  certain  influence  in   the  country  districts^  where  the  agricultural 
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crUis  enables  them  to  stir  up  feelbgs  of  jealousy  of  the  upper  classea. 
This  Socialist  group  will  be  a  power  in  the  next  Chamber.  In  the 
first  place,  they  will  attract  to  themselves  such  Radicals  as  M.  Pelletan 
and  M.  Millerand,  whose  ambition  will  see  in  Socialism  a  means  of 
iocreasing  their  popularity,  and  in  the  near  future  they  will  compel 
the  Republican  majority  to  go  in  more  and  more  for  State  Socialism, 
so  as  not  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  reproach  of  being  indifferent 
to  the  labour  cause.  In  itself  the  party  in  France  is  not  very 
formidable.  It  is  far  from  possessing  the  discipline  and  organi- 
sation of  the  German  Socialists.  Paris,  which  is  necessarily  the 
centre  of  French  Socialisnij  has  no  large  manufactures^  and 
has  in  consequence  no  real  proletariat  The  Parisian  Socialists 
consist  generally  of  shopkeepers,  with  whom  it  has  been  tra- 
ditional to  support  '* advanced"  opinions;  or  of  workmen,  who  are 
much  better  paid  than  clerks^  and  to  whom  Socialism  simply 
means  an  oppoitunity  of  perorating  in  a  caft^,  or  of  declaiming 
%t  a  meeting.  As  it  is  not  so  much  a  real  conviction  as  an  amuse- 
ment, each  man  has  his  own  theories,  and  Parisian  Socialiam  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  rival  sects  who  are  always  quarrelling. 
These  di^'tsions,  and  also  the  fundamental  ignorance  of  nearly  all 
the  Socialist  leaders,  minimise  their  strength.  They  have  recently 
made  a  grave  mistake  in  orgLng  the  miners  of  the  Pas-de-Calaia  to 
strike  when  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  do  so.  This  strike, 
which  was  not  taken  up  by  the  miners  of  the  Nord,  will  no  doubt 
soon  come  to  an  end,  and  the  position  of  the  Socialist  deputies  who 
urged  on  the  miners  without  procuring  any  advantages  for  them,  will 
suffer  considerably.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  quality  in  any  party 
to  have  the  courage  of  its  opinions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
make  a  business  of  **  travelling,*'  so  to  speak,  in  strikes  and  riots, 
they  will  fiud  that  their  whole  influence  in  Parliament  is  gone,  and 
that  they  have  alienated  even  the  peasants  by  their  conduct. 

It  is  nevertheless  clear  that,  if  they  wish  it,  the  Moderate 
Republicans  may  be  masters  of  the  situation^  and  may  remain  in 
power  and  govern  the  country.  Bat  to  do  this  they  must  fulfil 
several  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  know  what  they 
want,  and  they  must  have  a  definite  programme ;  in  the  second,  they 
must  sink  all  personal  rivalry  and  ambitioUi  in  order  to  give  their 
sFteady  support  to  the  Ministry  of  their  choice  j  finally,  there  must  be 
found  in  Parliament  some  man  possessing  sufficient  weight  and  ability 
to  lead  a  majority.  In  fact,  this  last  requirement  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  In  no  country,  and  perhaps  least  of  all  in  France, 
can  *10<)  men  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  a  political  programme  by 
means  of  theoretic  di,3r.S8ion,  and  M.  Bardeau's  suggestion,  that  the 
Chamber  should  commojce  operations  by  working  out  a  programme 
before  appointing  a  Cabinet,  was  hardly  a  practical  one.      If,  however. 
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the  members  of  the  majority  are  agreed  as  to  the  general  lines  of 
their  policy,  and  if  they  find  a  man  who  inspires  sufficient  confidence 
to  induce  them  to  follow  him,  it  may  be  expected  that  Parliament 
will  do  some  good  work.  Where,  however,  is  such  a  man  to  be 
found  ?  Since  Gambetta  and  Thiers  there  has  been  but  one  man  in 
France  who  has  shown  really  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  that  was 
M.  Jules  Ferry.  After  the  defeat  of  Langson,  which  had  brought 
about  his  political  ruin  in  a  moment  of  panic,  the  rancour  and  fears 
of  the  Radicals  kept  him  out  of  power.  For  more  than  six 
years  popular  feeling  was  blindly  against  him,  but  at  last  his  hour 
seemed  to  have  come.  The  Senate  elected  him  as  its  President  on  the 
retirement  of  M.  Leroyer  on  the  24th  of  February.  This  triumphant 
return  to  high  public  office  was  also  a  guarantee  that  he  would  shortly 
re-enter  the  Cabinet.  Indeed,  he  would  have  been  the  fittest  Prime 
Minister  at  this  moment  if  a  sudden  attack  of  heart  disease  had 
not  carried  him  off  on  the  15th  of  March,  even  before  he  could 
take  possession  of  his  rooms  at  the  Senate.  M.  de  Freycinet 
and  M.  Bouvier,  though  not  so  able  as  M.  Jules  Ferry,  have  yet 
shown  that  they  are  competent  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Cabinet, 
but  neither  of  them  inspires  complete  confidence.  M.  de 
Freycinet  has  made  too  many  concessions  to  the  Radicals;  it 
was  he  who  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  .Cornelius  H^rz  ;  and, 
although  his  personal  honesty  is  above  all  suspicion,  yet  his  attitude 
during  the  Panama  debates  was  so  vacillating  and  unsatisfactory  as 
to  oblige  him  to  quit  the  Ministry  which  he  had  held  for  four  years. 
M.  Rouvier  was  openly  accused  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the  fraudulent 
transactions  connected  with  Panama.  He  triumphantly  proved  that 
he  had  derived  no  profit  whatever  from  these  transactions,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  intimate  association  with  financiers  of  doubtful  honesty 
increased  the  suspicious  feeling  which  his  private  character  had 
aroused. 

For  a  time  M.  Ribot  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  Chamber 
by  reason  of  his  eloquence  and  his  high  moral  character.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  the  head  of  affidrs  at  the  time  of 
the  official  rapprochement  between  France  and  Russia,  of  which  the 
reception  given  to  the  French  fleet  at  Cronstadt  was  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  and  also  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Dahomey  by 
Oeneral  Dodds.  For  three  years  he  managed  foreign  affairs  with 
indisputable  zeal  and  ability.  As  President  of  the  Council,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  appear  to  possess  the  requisite  authority,  and 
in  the  Panama  affair  he  showed  great  want  of  nerve,  a  regrettable 
hastiness  in  accusing  certain  of  his  colleagues,  and  an  unfortunate 
eagerness  to  prevent  a  complete  revelation  of  the  truth.  M.  Bourgeois, 
who  would  have  been  M.  Ribot's  natural  successor  as  President  of  the 
Council,  and   who,  on   his  appointment  as  Minister  of  the  Interior 
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in  the  place  of  M,  Constans,  adopted  an  almost  identical  policy, 
shares  in  the  blame  which  fell  on  M,  Ribot,  because  of  his  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  Panama  debates.  He  is  conmdered  responsible  for 
the  ill-advised  proceedings  taken  by  II,  Soinoury,  the  director  of 
Pablic  Safety  at  the  Home  Office,  with  a  view  to  extract  information 
from  Madame  Cottu,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  defendants  in 
the  Panama  affair.  He  has  been  reproached  with  persistent  want  of 
openness,  and  it  has  been  nrged  against  him  that  he  has  left  no 
stone  untamed  to  save  hia  old  chief  and  friend,  M.  Floquet,  who  in 
1889  had  compromised  himself  as  a  Minister  by  patting  pressure  on 
the  Panama  company  to  make  them  sabsidiae  some  Republican  news- 
papers on  a  large  scale, 

M,  Joles  Ferry  being  dead,  and  M^f.  de  Freycinet,  Eonvier, 
Ribot,  and  Bourgeois  discredited,  who  is  there  to  take  in  hand  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  ?  One  man  alone  occupies  an  exceptional 
position  in  Parliament  at  the  present  moment  by  virtue  of  his  lucid 
and  supple  intellect,  his  skill  in  debate,  and  by  the  value  of  the 
services  he  has  already  rendered,  and  that  man  is  M.  Constans.  He 
it  was  who  in  1889  led  the  whole  campaign  against  Boulangism,  who 
drove  General  Boul anger  to  the  flight  which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
his  political  suicide ;  who  secured  his  condemnation  by  the  Senate 
sitting  as  a  High  Coort  of  Jastice,  and  who  direct^  the  elections  of 
1889  when  Boulangerwas  finally  crushed.  No  orator  has  the  gift  of 
persuasion  in  the  same  degree  ;  no  Minister  inspires  so  much  confi- 
dence in  his  subordinates,  or  so  salataiy  a  fear  in  the  turbulent 
masses.  Unfortunately,  he  is  wanting  in  one  qualification  for  leading 
the  Republican  majority — he  is  not  universally  respected.  No  doubt 
there  is  much  that  is  purely  legendary  in  some  of  the  accusations 
made  against  his  honesty,  and  it  would  be  diiEcult  to  bring  home  to 
him  any  serious  and  well-proven  fact.  However,  it  is  true  that  he  has 
always  affected  great  moral  indifference  and  scepticism,  and  that  before 
he  was  in  the  Ministry  he  was  mixed  up  in  affairs  in  which  his  reputation 
suffered.  When  he  became  a  Minister,  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
made  his  fortune  appeared  suspicious.  He  unscrupulously  corrupted 
the  press,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  but  in  that  of  bis 
own  popularity.  Finally,  since  his  fall  he  has  not  hesitated  to  appear 
as  the  inspiring  inflnence  of  one  of  the  least  respectable  of  the 
Paris  journals.  He  did  not  simply  lose  office  in  181*2;  he  was 
turned  out  by  his  colleagues,  who  felt  their  position  secretly  under- 
mined and  attacked  by  him.  M.  Camot  also  has  clearly  showed 
that  he  felt  a  certain  moral  repugnance  to  allowing  him  to  take 
part  in  the  Government.  This  personal  hostility  on  the  part  of  a 
man  of  such  inflexible  honesty  has  done  M,  Constans  more  harm  than 
all  the  justifiable  or  unjustifiable  charges  made  against  him  put  to- 
gether, and  yet  it  is  certain  that  many  Republicans,  including  some 
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of  tbe  most  honest,  are  so  impreBsed   with   his   exceptional   abilitie 
that  they  regret  his  fall,  and  wish  for  his  return  to  power. 

It  was  M.  Carnot's  firm  determination  not  to  have  M.  Gonstana 
Prime  Minister   which    induced   him  to  make  M.   Dapuy   Fraaidec 
of  the  Council  when  M.  Ribot  retired,      M.  Dopuy's  rapid   political^ 
rise  is  one  of  the  most   striking   political   phenomena   of  the  times. 
He    occupied    very    useful    but    modest    posts     in    the     Edacation 
hepartment,     first     as    teacher    in     a     public  school,    and  then  as 
inspector  at  Caen^  and  he  did  not  seem  destined  to  ascend  much 
higher   in   the   academic    hierarchy   tO!   he  was  elected   deputy   in 
1885,      The     Budget  Committee  employed  him    severul    limes    as 
repMDrter  of  the  Education  Estimates  on  account  of  his  special  qnallfi- 
catiuns,  and  this  work  marked  him  out  as  successor  to  M.    Boarge-oiJij 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  just  at  the   time  when   M.   Constans* 
fall  caused  M,  Bourgeois*  removal  to  the  Home  Office.     Few  believed 
that  M*  Dupuy  would  be  able  to  retain  the  post  in  which  he  had  been, 
placed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,     He  is  n  tlaent  and  vigoroiis  i 
speaker,  his  loyalty  and  sincerity  are  beyond  question,  his  judgment  ia 
clear  and  sound   But  such  qualities  hardly  seemed  sufficient  to  outweigh . 
the  rather  nai^e  inexperience  of  a  professor,  thus  suddenly  called  on' 
to  manage  the  whole  affairs  of  France  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
especially  as  he  had  appointed  to  the   Foreign   Office,   M,    Develle, 
formerly  Minister  of  Agriculture,  a  man  as  little  versed  as  himself 
in  diplomatic  questions.     M,  Dupuy,   however,  remained  in  power, 
and  conducted  the  elections  of  1893,  in  spite  of  some  gross  blunders 
both  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  conduct,  in  spite  of  his  pedagogic  tone, 
of  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  rid  himself,  and  which  affords 
good  opportunity  for  the  flouts  and  jeers  of  his   adversarieSj   and  in 
spite  also  of  an  excess   of  self -confidence  which  tends  to  make  him 
incautioua     He  has  been  beset  with   difficulties,    but  has  overcome 
them,  thanks  to  his  determination  of  character,  and  to  a  steady  energy 
with  which  he  had  not  been  credited.     Having  to  repress  the  absurd 
and  disgraceful  riots  fomented  by  some  roystering  students   in  the 
Latin  (Quarter,  he  took  advantage  of  this  display  of  military  force 
to  expel    the   illegally- formed    syndicates    of   working-men    at    the 
Bourse  du  Travail,  who  had   installed  themselves   there  as   masters. 
and  had  publicly  announced  that  they  were   prepared   to   resist   any 
attempt  to   turn  them  out.      In   the   strikes   of    the   Pas*de*CaIaid 
miners,  he  maintained  order  and   vindicated  the  freedom  of  labonr; 
whereas  in  1892,  in  the  Carmaux  strike,  which  was  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  M*  Ribofc  and  M,  de  Freycinet  had  shown  the  most  deplorable 
weakness,  and  had  allowed  the  strikers  to  terrorise  the  whole  working 
population. 

It  was  asserted   that  if  M.  Dupti}-  conducted  the  elections  tbay 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Moderate  Kepublicans,  He  did  conduct  them,  aod 
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rthey  were  much  more  favourable  to  them  thau  the  Moderates  had  dared 
to  hope.  He  hm  been  charged  with  want  of  foresight  and  of  capacity 
in  foreign  affairs,  yet  he  managed  to  settle  a  quarrel  with  Si^m,  which 
had  been  pending  for  years,  to  the  advantage  of  France  ;  he  has  come 

lout  of  the  grave  difficolties  which  have  arisen  through  the  attacks  of 
the  Aignes-llortes  workmen  on  the  Italians  in  a  creditable  manner, 
and  he  has  orgaaist'd  and  superintended  tlie  magnilicent  reception  of 

[the  Russian  squadron  in  Toulon  and  Paris.     Finally,  if,  as  he  said,  a 

[formal   Franco-Russian  alliance  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  that  receptioDj 

[M,  Dupuy  will  be  able  to  take  the  credit  of  it  to  himself. 

The  natural  conclusion  of  what  we  have  just  said  is  that  it  would 

fbe  desirable  for  M.  Dupuy  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 
And  yet  on  all  sides  tliere  seem  to  be  doubt's  as  to  whether  he  can 
long   remain   Prime   Minister.      In   Parliaraeutary  circles  he  is  still 

I  looked  upon  as  a   stop-gap.     The  Ministry^  es  it  stands  at  present, 

I  cannot  remain  long  in  power,  for  it  contains  several  Radicals — MM. 
^ejtral,  Viette,  and  Terrier  5  and  there  is  a  general  dislike  of  the 

'policy  of  concentration.  Now,  if  this  Ministry  resigns,  it  is  uncertain 
whether   M.  Dapuy  will   be   aaked  to  form  another.      If  M.  Camot 

I  were  to  take  the  initiative  in  forming  a  Cabinet  before  the  opening  of 
the  Chamber,  M.  Dupuy  might  be  invited  to  lead  ;  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  President  will  take  any  such  step,  although  it 

J  would  be  the  logical  consequence  of  the  present  situation.     And  even 

'if  a  new  Ministry  were  formed  under  these  conditions,  the  Chamber 
would  probably  overthrow  it  in  order  to  maintain  its  power  nf  deter- 

fmiuing  the  direction  of  the  new  policy.  lb  is  too  much  accustomed 
to  trespass  on  the  domain  of  the  Executive  to  reform  so  soon.  Should 
M.  Dupuy  not  remain  in  power,  who  will  be  his  successor  ?  There 
arei,  in  the  new  majority,  more  than  a  hundred  fresh  members  who 
will  no  doubt  have  much  influencei  and  amongst  them  are  some  first- 
rate  men,  such  aa  M.  Labat,  M.  de  VogUe,  M.  LeveOlt^,  and  many 
others.  It  is  hard  to  prophesy  how  far  that  influence  will  extend. 
At  a  Grst  glance,  the  only  man  who  strikes  one  as  being  qualified  by 
his  name  and  his  capacity  to  be  the  representative  of  the  new  majority 
is  M.  Caaimir  IVTier,  the  President  of  the  last  Chamber,  But  it  is 
said  that  he  is  reserving  himself  for  the  l^residency  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  he  wishes  to  escape  the  dangerous  honour  of  being  Prime 

I  Minister  with  a  majority  whose  precise  strength  and  character  are 
unknown  quantities, 

The    new  Cabinet,   indeed,  will   have  to  face    ditliculties   of  more 
than  one  kind — Parliamentary,  foreign,  and  home  problems. 

We  have   already  stated    that    there    is    a  moderate    Republican 

•  fnajority  of  from  'JIO  to  -i20.  This  is  true  if  we  accept  the  professed 
opinions  of  these  deputies,  and  look  at  the  way^  they  have  previously 
roted.     But  it  is  certainly  very  doubtful  whether  tliese  310  or  320 
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depnties  can  be  accurately  enough  represented  by  a  homogeneous 
Ministry  to  give  it  their  support  during  a  term  of  four  years.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  be  necessary  that  these  310  or  320  deputies 
should  unite  in  forming  one  single  Parliamentaiy  group.  This  they 
will  certainly  refuse  to  do.  For  want  of  men  of  ability  so  marked 
that  they  would  be  accepted  beforehand  as  the  indispensable  leaders 
and  Ministers,  the  majority,  with  the  ambitious  presumption  which 
seems  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  large  number  of  our  legis- 
lators, will  endeavour  to  form  several  groups,  in  order  to  force  the 
Prime  Minister  to  appoint  their  leading  members  to  be  heads  of  the 
different  departments,  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  that  majority. 

Besides  this,  the  Panama  affair  has  left  behind  it  a  bitter  ferment 
of  rancour.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  get  accusers  and  accused  to 
work  smoothly  together.  Will  those  leading  politicians  who  are 
now  kept  out  of  power  by  the  recollection  of  the  part  they 
played  in  the  Panama  debates,  accept  with  a  good  grace  an  inferior 
position,  or  will  they  not  rather  be  misled  into  acting  as  kill- joys  ? 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  much  that  still  remains  a 
mysfcery  with  regard  to  the  Panama  afiair,  that  a  number  of  deputies 
were  led  astray  by  the  wiles  of  the  agents  of  the  company,  and  that 
very  few  of  the  names  of  such  deputies  have  transpired.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  fresh  revelations  being  made  which  would  again 
arouse  suspicion  and  stir  up  dissensions  among  the  majority. 
The  wretched  failure  of*  the  Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  the  feeble 
manner  in  which,  after  a  great  show  of  indignation,  the  Commission 
passed  judgment  on  the  grave  scandals  which  had  been  proved,  have 
left  open  a  question  which  ought  to  have  been  closed  once  for  all. 
Even  supposing  that  personal  jealousies,  mean  rivalries,  and  secret 
vindictiveness  do  not  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  majority,  there 
are  still  questions  of  principle  which  may  well  cause  division. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance — what  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine — 
that  all  its  members  were  agreed  on  the  taxation  question,  that  they 
were  all  to  accept  the  same  solution  as  to  the  hard  problem  of  its 
incidence  on  drink,  and  that  there  were  no  important  faction  amongst 
them  inclined,  for  example,  to  join  the  Radicals  in  voting  for  the 
Income  Tax ;  let  us  farther  suppose  that  they  managed  to  work 
together  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  the  working 
classes,  that  none  of  them  were  misled  into  seeking  popularity  by 
pressing  Socialist  views  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  could  be 
accepted  by  the  Ministry,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  anti-religious  pas- 
sions of  a  great  number  amongst  them,  they  were  to  uphold  the 
Concordat  firmly,  and  to  adopt,  with  regard  to  the  clergy,  a  policy  at 
once  Liberal  and  conciliatory,  even  then  there  would  still  remain  an 
important  point  which  might  be  the  cause  of  dissension — i.e.,  the 
Tariff  question.     The  more  self-seeking  tendencies  of  aom^  of  the 
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manafacturers  and  agriculturiatB,  under  M.  M^Une's  leadershipj  have 
contrived  to  make  Parliament  adopt  a  purely  Protectionist  policy • 
France  has  given  up  the  policy  of  commercial  treaties,  which  alone 
can  give  to  her  home  labour,  as  well  as  to  her  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  Powers  security  for  the  future.  She  has  entered  upon  a  system 
of  economic  war  against  her  nearest  neighbours,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
and  Italy — the  very  neighbours  with  whom  it  would  have  been  most 
to  her  interest  to  keep  on  good  terms.  She  has  not  had  to  wait  long 
for  the  result.  No  doubt  certain  manufacturers  have  doubled  their 
profits  by  the  absence  of  competition,  but  the  revenue  from  the 
Customs,  which,  according  to  the  partieans  of  the  Protectionist  system, 
was  to  have  increased,  has  steadily  diminished,  and  the  severity  of  the 
agricultural  crisis  has  in  no  way  been  lessened*  Several  individuals 
have  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  their  country,  and  meanwhile  new 
and  close  commercial  ties  are  being  formed  between  the  countries  to 
which  we  have  closed  our  frontiers.  To  a  large  number  of  the 
majority  these  truths  have  come  home,  but  many  of  the  others  will 
take  some  time  before  their  ideas  are  modified.  The  several  parties 
in  the  Chamber  all  contain  both  Protectionists  and  supporters  of 
commercial  treaties.  If,  as  has  already  happened  in  the  case  of  Switzer- 
land, the  question  of  these  treaties  is  brought  forward,  the  Moderate 
Republicans  will  be  far  from  agreement.  The  new  Ministry  will  thus 
have  much  difficulty  iu  adopting  a  coarse  which  will  satisfy  all,  and 
if  it  abstains  from  formulating  an  opinion  on  so  vital  a  point,  it  will 
hardly  be  worthy  of  representing  Prance,  and  will  be  likely  to  lose  all 
tiuthority. 

When  we  see  so  many  causes  of  dissension  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Republican  majority,  we  return  to  what  we  said  at  the  beginning  : 
there  will  never  be  a  steady  majority  unless  a  homogeneous  Ministry 
can  be  formed,  with  a  definite  programme  supported  by  the  majority, 
in  whose  presence  divergences  ot  opinion  will  be  silenced,  and  with  a 
strong-willed  man  of  great  intellectual  and  moral  force  at  its  head, 
because  it  will  be  folt  that  he  is  indispensable.  But  where  is  such  a 
man  to  be  found  ? 

Foreign  policy,  which  has  been  the  stumbling-block  of  M,  Ferry  as 
well  as  of  M.  de  B'reycinet,  does  not  at  this  moment  present  so  great  a 
difficulty  as  home  affairs.  The  special  position  of  France  with  regai^d 
to  the  Triple  Alliance,  as  well  as  her  attitude  on  military  questions,  haa 
in  fact  brought  about  a  certain  unanimity  amongst  all  Parliamentary 
parties,  and  even  on  colonial  questions  the  old  animoalty  between 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  colonial  expansion  is  dying  out. 
Every  one  is  in  favour  of  energetically  defending  French  rights  even 
in  distant  countries,  even  should  this  involve  expenditure  of  men  and 
money ;  but  every  one  protests  against  useless  wars  of  annexation. 
It  is  also  felt  that  France  must  have  her  share  in  the  division  of 
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the  continent  of  Africa ;  the  explorations  of  Monteil,  Mizon,  and 
Binger  are  exciting  eager  and  patriotic  interest.  M.  Bardeau^  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  was  much  commended  for  the  enterprising 
manner  in  which  he  promised  money  which  had  not  yet  been  voted, 
in  order  to  enable  General  Dodds  to  lead  the  troops  sent  to  drive  back 
Behanzin  as  far  as  Abomey,  at  the  risk  of  the  Chamber  refusing  to 
support  his  action.  Nor  did  the  deputies  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
supply  M.  Dupuy  with  the  money  and  the  support  needed  to  restrain  the 
Siamese  to  give  up  their  encroachments  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Mekong. 
The  Chamber  and  the  Senate  combined  together  to  carry  out  a  plan 
which,  though  formed  long  ago,  had  been  constantly  adjourned — 
namely,  the  creation  of  a  Colonial  army.  It  is,  however,  very  uncer- 
tain how  long  this  union  will  last.  Questions  may  arise  which  will 
divide  afresh  even  the  deputies  of  the  majority  into  supporters  and 
opponents  of  Colonial  policy ;  already  with  regard  to  Dahomey  the 
question  has  been  asked,  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  con- 
quest? and  hitherto  there  has  been  no  answer.  Ought  we  to  make 
a  colony  or  a  protectorate  of  it  ?  Ought  we  to  divide  it  into  several 
native  States,  or  give  it  back  to  B6hanzin  ? 

The  new  Ministry  will  have  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  the 
question  is,  whether  it  will  coincide  with  that  of  the  majority.  There 
are  in  the  Chamber  members  who  are  in  favour  of  the  direct  annexa- 
tion of  Tunis,  of  the  conquest  of  Madagascar,  and  also  of  the  annexa> 
tion  of  Tonquin,  of  Annam,  of  Cambodia,  and  even  of  the  protectorate 
of  Siam.  They  are,  it  is  true,  in  a  minority^  but  who  can  say  that  they 
will  not  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  Ministry,  or  that  the  latter  may  not,  for  reasons  connected  with 
home  affairs,  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  the  Colonial  Office,  who, 
as  a  supporter  of  the  policy  of  annexation,  will  find  himself  at  vari- 
ance with  the  majority  ? 

At  a  first  sight,  French  foreign  policy  in  its  main  lines  appears 
simple  enough.  The  programme  which  seems  to  find  favour,  not  only 
with  the  greater  number  of  our  politicians,  but  also  with  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen  at  the  present  moment,  consists  in  strengthening  the 
Russian  alliance  more  and  more,  and  remaining  on  terms  as  cordial 
as  possible  with  England  and  the  United  States.  As  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  we  must  maintain  an  attitude  of  complete  reserve — 
of  simple  neutrality  to  the  former,  and  friendly  neutrality  to  the 
latter.  Italy  must  be  made  to  feel  her  ingratitude,  and  the  harm 
she  is  doing  herself  by  hostility  to  France.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  difierent  policy  was  popular,  and  was  even  attempted,  first 
by  Gambetta,  and  then  by  Jules  Ferry.  That  policy  consisted  in 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  Germany  on  all  international  questions 
(and  they  are  many)  in  which  our  interests  and  hers  were  identical — 
without,  of  course,  forming   any  alliance  with   her — and  meanwhile 
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iacreasiag  the  wealfch,  power^  and  inflaence  of  France.  The  French 
settlement  in  Tanis  was  oue  of  the  tangible  results  of  this  policy,  and 
others  were  about  to  follow  when  M.  Ferry *s  fall  occurred.  Even 
supposing  that  the  persistent  hatred  between  Germany  and  France 
would  have  allowed  Jules  Ferry *8  policy  to  be  carried  out,  which  ii 
doubtful,  the  Triple  Alliance  rendered  any  such  continuance  impos- 
sible, and  was  inevitably  bound  to  bring  about  a  Fraoco-Kussiaii 
combination.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Triple  Alliance  was  put  forward 
as  a  league  of  peace  among  the  three  great  l^owers  of  Central  Europe  ; 
it  was  felt  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  directed  against  France  and  against 
Russia.  Italy  guaranteed  to  Germany  the  possession  of  Alsace  and 
TiOrraine,  whilst  Germany  guaranteed  to  Austria  the  security  uf  lier 
position  in  the  East,  which  was  threatened  by  Russia.  France  had 
no  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  support  afforded  by  Germany 
and  Austria  to  each  other,  nor  could  she  doubt  that  their  iotentions 
were  pacific,  since  their  interests  lay  in  the  maintenance  of  the  shiftf^ 
quo.  But  she  had  every  right  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  Italy,  who 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  France,  and  who  had,  on  the  contrary,  many 
an  ancient  bond  of  brotherhood  in  arms,  of  traditional  friendship,  and 
of  common  trade  interests.  The  only  reason  which  conld  induce  Italy 
to  turn  her  back  on  her  Republican  neighbour,  in  order  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  most  powerful  of  Contiuental  Mooarchies,  was  the 
dynastic  interests  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  Were  those  interests 
powerful  enough,  however,  to  persuade  Italy  to  spend  money  on  her 
military  defences,  and  to  accept  an  eccmomic  rupture  with  France, 
which  would  necessarily  lead  to  her  ruin,  if  she  had  not  had  a  sue- 
ceaaful  war  in  view  as  a  compensation  ?  France  was  therefore  con- 
vinced that  Italy  wished  for  war.  The  bad  faith  with  which  the 
Italiana  invented  stories  of  French  plans  for  invading  Italy,  the 
recent  manifestations  of  public  feeling  in  Home,  Genoa,  and  else- 
where, with  regard  to  the  dreadful  occurrences  at  Aigues-Mortes, 
where  many  Italian  workmen  were  ill-treated,  and  a  few  of  them 
massacred,  by  French  workmen  with  whom  they  were  competing^  the 
invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Naples  to  the  great  manoeuvres  at  Metz,  and 
his  appointment  to  a  commission  in  an  Alsace-Lorraine  regiment- 
al! this  confirmed  the  French  in  their  opinion  that  the  presence  of 
Italy  in  the  Triple  Alliance  meant  a  desire  for  war.  In  order^  then, 
to  maintain  peace,  and  to  re-establish  equilibrium  in  case  of  war,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  French  to  obtain  the  support  of  a  great  militari-  Power, 
Uuasia  also  was  threatened  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  not  indeed  with  a  possible  loss  of  territory,  but  with  the 
diminution  of  her  influence  in  the  East,  and  with  the  disturbance 
of  her  economic  position.  She  needed,  therefore,  a  finanrial 
alliance,  and  she  found  it  in  France*  The  conversion  of  the  Russian 
loon  in  Paris,  and  the  transference  from  Germany  to  France  of  part 
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of  the  Rassian  debt,  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  the  most 
tangible  resalt  of  the  Franco-Russian  understanding,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Russia  is  again  meditating  an  appeal  to  the  power  of 
French  savings  to  enable  her  to  meet  her  financial  difficulties. 

Now  all  that  has  happened  up  to  the  present  has  been  natural 
enough.  Two  years  ago,  universal  satisfaction  was  expressed 
when  the  news  &om  Cronstadt  was  received,  and  there  was  a 
unanimous  feeling  of  pleasure^  and  even  of  enthusiasm,  when  the 
Russian  squadron  was  received  at  Toulon.  Nobody  can  be  surprised 
if  Frenchmen  feel  some  joy  and  pride  in  seeing  the  autocrat  of  aU 
the  Russias  asking  for  their  friendship,  their  security  increased,  and 
their  position  in  Europe  immensely  magnified.  Whatever  Minister 
is  in  power,  therefore,  will  meet  with  no  opposition  if  he  adopts  the 
policy  of  thorough  understanding,  and  even  of  an  alliance,  with  Russia. 
Indeed,  she  is  the  only  possible  ally  for  France,  England  preferring  to 
keep  her  independence,  and  being  determined  to  remain  aloof  from 
Continental  quarrels  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  directly  concern  her. 

But  will  tlus  unanimity  last?  If  pe&ce  is  maintained,  as  we  have  every 
right  to  hope,  will  not  France  perhaps  feel  that  she  has  made  a  bad 
bargain  for  herself?  She  has  given  her  money  to  Russia,  she  has  opened 
her  ports  to  Russian  com,  and  is  going,  it  is  said,  to  offer  her  coal- 
ing stations  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Far  East.  What  can 
Russia  give  her  in  exchange  ?  Some  good  openings  for  her  wine- 
trade — and  then,  what  ?  Is  it  wise  on  the  part  of  France  to  allow  a 
fourth  Power  to  enter  the  Mediterranean  ?  Is  it  wise  to  help  to 
swell  the  resources  of  an  empire  whose  population  increases  at  the 
rate  of  38,000,000  in  twenty  years  ?  The  time  may  come  when 
some  Frenchmen  will  think,  as  M.  Ferry  thought,  that  a  political  and 
commercial  understanding  with  Germany  would  have  been  far  more 
profitable,  provided  of  course  that  peace  were  maintained  and  the 
European  status  quo  preserved. 

Besides,  can  we  live  for  any  length  of  time  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  diplomatic  silence  and  reserve  as  that  in  which  we  have  been 
pleased  to  dwell  of  late  in  France  as  to  all  that  concerns  Russia  ? 
We  cannot  go  on  for  ever  professing  for  the  Russian  Gk)vemment 
an  admiration  which  no  sincere  Republican  can  possibly  feel,  or  wax- 
ing wroth  against  the  tyrannical  rigime  in  Bulgaria,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  all  full  of  sympathy  for  the  energy  with 
which  that  little  country  has  asserted  its  independence  ?  Nor  can 
we  go  on  feigning  ignorance  as  to  the  abuses  of  Russian  autocratic 
government,  such  as  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Poles, 
and  of  all  the  Dissenters,  the  secret  trial  and  execution  of  politi- 
cal prisoners,  and  the  destruction  of  all  local  self-government, 
such  as  the  Zemstvos,  the  election  of  justices  of  peace,  and  of 
the  free  communal   administration,  which  were  so   many  compen- 
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sations  for  the  Tzar^s  autocracy?  Will  not  France  feel  that  she 
is  losing  in  dignity  if  she  is  deprived  of  her  freedom  both  of 
judgment  and  of  speech.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  some  Ministry 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  war,  through  the  medium  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  in  oi*der  to  re-conquer  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  would 
they  find  that  they  could  count  on  a  majority  to  back  them  ?  War 
is  always  at  hand,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  but  nobody  would 
dare  to  engage  in  it  deliberately.  The  chances  are  too  great.  France 
must  perish  if  she  engages  in  an  unsuccessful  one  ;  and  a  victorious 
war,  in  which  Germany  waa  crushed  by  France  and  Russia,  would 
result  in  the  subjection  of  all  Europe  to  the  latter.  Would  not 
France  then  feel  that  she  had  acted  to  the  life  the  part  of  the  horse 
in  the  fable,  who,  to  be  avenged  on  the  stag,  submitted  to  be  bitted 
and  bridled  by  a  rider?  What  a  mockery  if,  after  the  victory, 
France  were  obliged  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Germany  against  Russia  \ 
Such  are  the  questions  which  arise  in  many  minds  when  they  reason 
about  the  demonstration  of  Russian  friendship,  which  they  cannot, 
however,  help  hailing  as  a  comfort  after  so  many  years  of  weakness 
and  despondency.  The  truth  is  that  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  by  Germany  has  disturbed  the  whole  balance  of  European 
politics,  and  Europe  to  this  day  is  feeling  the  consequences  of  it 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  every  Ministry  is  that  France,  now 
that  the  differences  between  the  Monarchists  and  the  Republicans  have 
been  composed,  feels  the  need  of  some  stimulating  excitement.  She 
is  in  love  with  stir  and  pageantry,  with  glitter  and  bustle.  With  no 
liking  for  distant  adventures,  she  yet  suffers  from  being  compelled  to 
inaction  in  Europe.  Boulangism,  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  but  a  symp- 
tom of  the  uneasiness  and  discomfort  of  a  great  nation  suffering  from 
being  too  much  "cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined/'  and  the  childishness  and 
•*  gush"  with  which  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  squadron  was 
h^ed  in  some  quarters  is  not  without  some  likeness  to  Boulangism. 
The  Panama  affair  has  thrown  light  on  the  profound  corruption  of  the 
press,  and  of  a  section  of  the  fi^nancial  world,  and  even  of  the  political 
world*  The  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  far  too  many,  are  either 
in  the  hands  of  financiers  or  are  themselves  so  many  financial  ventures, 
often  of  a  doubtful  character.  The  scandalous  increase  in  the  sale  of 
obscene  literature,  the  growing  moral  cynicism  in  certain  circles,  the 
inCFease  in  the  numbers  of  the  drunken  and  criminal  classes,  all  point  to 
ft  sickly  state  of  the  body  politic,  which  tends  to  foster  restlessness  and 
diasatiafaction.  At  the  end  of  this  century  we  sorrowfully  deplore  the 
loss  of  those  great  men  who  have  been  its  shining  lights.  Taine 
and  lienan  have  passed  away  within  less  than  a  year,  and  those  that 
ftre  still  with  us — Pasteur  and  Berthelot — will  not  leave  any  successors 
who  can  be  compared  to  them.  Nothing  is  produced,  either  in  litera- 
ture or  in  art,  which  excites  enthusiasm.     Yet  we  feel  the  need  for 
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action,  for  soroethiDg  to  admire,  something  to  believe  in;  There  is 
a  longing  for  something  nobler  and  greater  m  the  life  of  the  country. 
The  very  eccentricities  of  the  decadent  and  "  symbolical "  writers,  and 
of  the  impressionists  in  painting,  are  a  sign  of  this  longing  for  what  is 
new  and  better.  Among  some  of  the  younger  generation  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  religions  mysticism,  whilst  theosophy  and  spiritualism 
attract  an  increasing  number  of  followers.  In  a  word,  there  is  in 
France,  for  good  or  for  evil,  a  certain  fermenting  dissatisfaction — a 
yearning  for  an  unknown  ideal.  If  Parliament  needs  chiefs,  the 
nation  itself  needs  leaders  and  guides,  men  of  worth,  who  would 
be  listened  to  and  followed.  The  great  danger  and  the  great  difficulty 
of  our  position  at  the  present  moment,  both  politically  and  socially,  is 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  inaction,  of  languid  ennuiy  side  by  side 
with  the  longing  for  activity ;  an  intellectual  and  moral  chaos  from 
which  may  spring  some  sudden  outburst — it  may  be  war,  it  may  be 
social  revelation,  it  may  be  a  pacific,  moral  and  intellectual  revival. 

6.  MuNon. 


THE  PARISH  COUNCILS  BILL. 


The  General  Scope. 

THE  powers  conferred  by  this  Bill  upon  Parish  Conncils  are  so 
wide  and  so  varied  in  their  scope  that  it  is  as  well  that  the 
public  should  understand  how  far-reaching  the  influence  is  likely  to 
be  which  these  councils  will  exert. 

What  these  powers  are  will  be  best  stated  in  the  form  of  a  sum- 
mary.    They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  All  the  powers,  duties,  and  liabilitie;3  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish, 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions. 

2.  The  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  churchwardens,  except  so 
far  as  they  appertain  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  well  as  the  powers, 
duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  overseers. 

3.  The  power  of  making  representations  to  the  District  Council 
with  respect  to  allotments,  and  setting  in  motion  the  machinery  by 
which  allotments  can  be  obtained  and  held. 

4.  The  power  of  adopting  of  its  own  will  the  Lighting  and  Watch- 
ing Act  (1883) ;  the  Baths  and  Washhonses  Acts  (1846  to  1882); 
the  Burials  Acts  (1852  to  1855);  the  Public  Improvements  Acts  of 
1860,  and  the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1892. 

5.  The  power  to  provide  and  acquire  buildmgs  for  public  offices, 
meetings,  and  other  purposes ;  to  provide  and  acquire  land  for  such 
buildings,  as  well  as  for  recreation  grounds  and  public  walks ;  to 
exercise  over  such  recreation  grounds  the  authority  now  exercised  by 
the  urban  authority  ;  to  utUise  any  water  supply  in  their  parish ;  to 
deal  with  any  pond,  pool,  or  ditch  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  health  ; 
to  acquire  rights  of  way  and  easements  within  or  without  their  parish, 
the  acquisition  of  which  is  beneficial  to  any  inhabitants  of  the  parish ; 
to  hold  any  gifts  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  ;  to  execute 
any  works  of  maintenance  or  improvement  incidental  to  the  exercise 
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of  any  of  the  preyions  powers,  and  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses 
of  doing  any  of  the  above  things. 

6.  The  power  of  purchasing  land,  whether  by  agreement  on  reason- 
able terms,  or  even  without  agreement,  if  they  are  supported  in  their 
wish  by  the  decision  of  the  District  Council. 

7.  In  regard  to  finance  the  powers  of  the  Parish  Council  are  con- 
siderable, and  require  a  somewhat  further  explanation  and  comment. 
The  Council  will  be  able,  not  only  to  raise  a  rate  not   exceeding 
one  penny  in  the  pound,  but  in  addition  to  this,  with  the  approval  of 
the  parish  meeting,  and  the  further  approval  of  the  District  or  County 
Council^  they  may  incur  further  expense,  and  "  any  expense  consented 
to  by  a  parish  meeting  and  approved  by  the  District  or  County  Council 
shall,  unless  the  consent  and  approved  otherwise  directs,  be  excluded 
from  future  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  limit  of  rate  under  this 
section."     From  this  it  would  seem  that,  once  an  expenditure  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  parishioners  at  a  parish  meeting  and  approved  by 
the  County  Council,  the  parishioners,  having  consented,  have  no  sub- 
sequent power  of  checking  an  expenditure  to  which  they  must  contri- 
bute, and  this  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  the  penny  rate,  which 
is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Council.     Powers  of  this  kind  need 
to  be  carefully  guarded.    The  consent  of  a  parish  meeting  to  a  certain 
expenditure  may  be  found  to  involve    a    much   larger   outlay  than 
the  parishioners  themselves  realised ;  for  when  once  an  enterprise  is 
undertaken,  expenses  have  a  tendency  to  expand,  and  it  does  not 
seem  that  a  due  check  upon  such  enlarged  expenditure  is  provided  by 
the  BUL 

Again,  with  the  consent  of  the  District  Council  and  the  Local 
Grovernment  Boards  the  Parish  Councils  have  the  power  of  borrowing 
money  for  the  purchase  of  land,  for  work  under  any  of  the  adoptive 
Acts,  or  for  any  permanent  work,  the  cost  of  which  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  District  Council  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  be 
spread  over  a  number  of  years. 

In  these  proposals  no  small  danger  to  the  State  itself  may  lie.  For 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  many  question  whether  the  borrowing 
powers  in  different  localities  should  be  as  free  as  they  are  at  present 
It  must  be  remembered  that  local  indebtedness  has  ere  this  pre- 
cipitated national  ruin. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  sounded  a  caution  based  upon  experience  when  he 
reminds  us  that  ^'  over-indebtedness,  leading  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
or  to  heavy  temporary  complications,  has  been  a  common  feature  of 
State  life  throughout  history.  The  dtdiric  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
undovhtedly  hastened  hy  the  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  cities^  an  indebt- 
edness which  was  often  occasioned  by  their  engaging  in  great  public 
works.** 

While,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  powers  of  the  Pariah  Connoils 


'will  be  very  wide  indeed,  and  while  all  Englishmen  desire  to  see  local 

tl  fielf- government  extended,  as  far  as  is  wise  and  prudent,  it  will  also  be 
seen  that  it  will  be  necessary,  oat  of  the  wisdom  of  experience,  to  guard 
Jealonsly  against  the  danger  of  giving  to  small  bodies  of  men,  scattered 
in  every  direction  over  the  comitry,  too  free  a  hand  in  escaping 
ini  mediate  outlay  at  the  expense  of  a  future  indebtedness.  There  is 
a  danger  that  even  excellent  objects  undertaken  by  the  authority  of 
pablic  bodies  may  be  carried  out  in  extravagant  and  reckless  fashion. 
With  the  great  and  grave  circumstances  of  depression  everywhere 
around  us,  with  the  shrinkage  of  trade,  with  many  difficult  problems 
awaiting  solution,  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  watch  anxioosly 
against  any  tendency  towards  the  increase  of  the  burdens  of  the 
<x)untry. 

In  view,  then,  of  these  varied  and  far-reaching  powers,  and  the  corre- 
ponding  variety  of  use  and  abuse  which  they  atford,  it  can  hardly  be 
Untrue  to  say  that  the  importance  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  is  far 
r  in  the  wide  range  of  its  inflaence,  and  the  character  of  the 
Changes  it  is  likely  to  effect,  than  was  that  of  the  County  Councils  Bill 
of  1888,  In  the  opinion  of  some  it  will  do  little  less  than  revolutionise 
phe  whole  government  of  our  rural  populations.  It  will,  for  the 
i-at  time  in  our  history,  make  the  country  populations  acquainted 
iwith  the  modes  and  powers  of  self-government*  All  over  the 
country,  in  every  parish  with  a  population  of  three  hundred,  there 
I  will  be  dotted  these  Parish  Councils.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  forecast 
the  class  of  people  who  will  be  selected  to  govern  these  small  re- 
,  publics,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  introd action  of  such 
I  responsible  self-government  cannot  fail  to  have  a  direct  influence 
L  upon  the  national  character.  Whether  this  influence  will  be  for 
j^kood  or  evil  is  a  question  which  people  will  decide  according  to  their 
^'predilections  or  their  hopes  ;  but  any  measure  which  tends  to  throw 
responaibility  upon  those  who  have  not  possessed  it  before,  must  have 

R»  direct  influence  upon  the  characters  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  placed. 
Tbeae  new  local  parliaments  will  very  largely  determine  what  ia 
or  the  benefit  of  the  parishes.  In  their  hands  will  be  the  adminis- 
iration  of  our  minor  laws.  The  protection  of  health,  the  acquisition 
of  Uaid,  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  education  of  the  parish,  and 
I  last,  and  in  the  view  of  some,  not  least,  the  power  of  borrowing  money 
^hriil  be  committed  to  them.  Mr.  Pearson,  in  his  book  on  "  National 
^^Tharacter,'*  has  told  us  that  the  most  important  guarantee  of  national 
debt  is  national  character.  There  are  some  who  have  thought  that 
I  our  local  indebtedness  is  already  greater  than  prudence  should  sane- 
Ih^oQ.  If  this  local  indebtedness  should  tend  to  increase  in  any  large 
^■egree  owing  to  the  action  of  Parish  Councils^  it  follows  that  the 
^Hotal  obligation  to  which  the  English  people  are  about  to  he  com- 
^Tiitted  should  be  very  carefully  estimated ;    and  if  in  the  long  run 
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national  character  is  the  altimate  guarantee  of  national  obligatioD.  we 
ihall  have  to  watch  very  jealously  the  Infiaence  of  the  new  bodies  upou 
the  diBpoBitions,  the  temperaments  and  feelings  of  our  people. 

Bat  apart  from  all  money  qnestions,  the  poesefieion  and  use  of  new 
powers,  in  welUnigh  every  parish,  will  fill  all  thoughtful  people  with 
deep  interest,  and  stimulate  them   to  careful  observation.      We  may 
then  fitly  ask.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  measure,  when  carried, 
upon   the   nation?     The  answer  to  this  question  will  of  coarse  vaiy 
according  to  our  diBpositions*      Sanguine  people  will  naturally  be  full 
of  hope ;  their  argument  will  be    that  everywhere  the  possession  of 
reBpouaible  powers  tends  to   develop   self-reliance.      Should  this  be 
the  case,  we  cannot  be  too  gratefuh     We  have  been   told   that  our 
national  character  has  not  improved  of  late;  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  point  to  the  causes  and  evidences  of  this  deterioration.     In 
their  view  the  very  multiplication  of  improvements  has  tended  to  the 
diminution  of  self-reliauce.     They  argue  that  if  we  do  too  much  for 
the  people,  if  we  superintend  their  interests  too  carefully,  we  relieve 
them  from  those  very  necessities  out  of  which  enterprise,  hardihood, 
courage,  and  self-reliance  are  born.    They  are,  moreover,  of  the  opinion 
that  the  very  quality  of  the  education,  which  up  to  very  recent  timee 
was  in  vogue,  has  worked  in  the  same  direction.     The  sole  object  of 
the  teacher,  they  say,  has  been  to  qualify  his  pupils  for  meeting  the 
ordeal  of  the  inspector's  visit.      His  ambition  has   been  to  produce 
children  quick  enough  to  answer  the  questions  that  will  be  asked  : 
to  form  a  shallow,  siuart  memory,  just  sufficiently  intelligent  to  take 
in  the  question  and    to  remember  the  required  answer ;  to  make  of 
the  mind    a   great  treasury    of  various   and  not   very  well-digested 
information  ;  but  not  to  strengthen  the  understanding,  to  train  the 
reasoning  faculty,  to  give  force  bo  the  will,  or  to  equip  the  scholar  for 
life.  The  intellectual  qualities  which  were  developed  by  these  methods 
could  not  be  those  of  self-reliance  or  strong  independent  judgment*  The 
men  who  grew  up  under  such  a  system  as  this  would  be  men  pain* 
fully  dependent  upon  the  authority  of  others  ;  a  nervous  timidity  and 
HU    irresolute  disposition    were   likely    to    be   chantcteristics  of    the 
people.     But  life  requires  above  all  things   that  self-reliance  which 
can  rest  at  times  upon  its  own  judgment ;  emergencies  cannot  always 
be  settled   by  precedent,    nor   is  authority  always  at  hand   to  solve 
problems ;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  very  discipline  of  life  is 
intended  and  should  be  directed  to  teach  men  that  there  are  times  in 
which  self-esteem  is  a  virtue  : 

'*  Ofttinies  notMngr  profits  more 
Than  Helf-esteem  grotmded  on  just  and  right" 

If  the  view  of  those  who  feel  depressed  regarding  the  results  of 
past  education  be  true,  we  may  welcome  any  system  which  is  likely  to 
call  forth  the  lacking  spirit  of  relf-reliance ;  and  there   are  proofs  to 
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be  found  that  the  effect  of  some  sneh  Bystem  ns  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill  is  intended  to  eetablish  may  be  to  promote  thia  strong  and 
hardy  spirit.  In  one  of  the  Yorkshire  districts  a  visitor  was  etruck 
by  the  manly  independence  which  marked  the  residents,  and  on  inquiry 
he  was  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  responsibility  which  the  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  as  Church  members  in  the  days  of 
t^cleaiastical  neglect.  At  any  rate,  when  we  are  threatened  with  so 
great  a  deterioration  of  national  character,  it  is  well  to  extract  hope 

ifrom  new  measures,  and  to  cherish  the  pleasant  belief  that  fresh  and 
enlarged  responaibilities  will  be  followed  by  increased  independence 
and  by  that  courageous  action  which  is  the  fruit  of  responsibility. 
But  if  the  optimistic  minds  see  reasons  for  hope,  it  is  fair  to 
remember  that  there  are  others  who  ai'e  not  so  sanguine.  We  are 
told  by  the  ilespondent  spirits  that  the  enlarged  responsibility  has  not 
developed  these  happy  characteristics,  and  we  must  admit  that  local 
self  ^government  is  not  wholly  a  happy  experience.  Were  Dean  Swift 
alive  he  could  make  great  mirth  out  of  the  paltry  squabbles  of  our 
petty  corporations.  The  great  misfortune  of  the  position  is  id  the 
persistent   and  irrelevant  importation  of   political  considerations  into 

Ptnatters  of  merely  parochial  interest.  To  read  the  inflamed  and  impas- 
sioned circulars  which  are  issued  on  the  occasion  of  some  town  council 
election  one  might  imagine  that  matters  of  some  high  political  import 
were  at  stake.  But  while  the  members  are  struggling  for  pre-eminence 
it  often  happens  that  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  are  forgotten. 
Who  cares  for  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  a  political  struggle,  when 
the  health,  the  decency,  the  order,  and  the  safety  of  a  whole  community 
are  at  stake?  Our  Gallio-like  t6wnapeople  are  probably  just  as  well 
satisfied  with  the  water  whether  the  turncock  be  a  Conservative  or  a 
Liberal  ^  the  matter  of  real  importance  is  that  the  water  be  good  and 
pure.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  town  councils  would  forget 
entirely  the  words  Conservative  and  Liberal^  and  would  turn  their 
attention  to  the  housing  of  the  poor  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
towns  for  which  they  are  responsible.  There  are  few  of  us  who  do 
not  know  of  the  constant  complaints  and  the  impotent  groans  of  those 
who  are  csompelled  to  submit  to  the  ignorant  authority  of  not  very 

h  high-principled  men,  whose  rule,  gilded  with  a  sham  politic^il  import- 
ance, is  often  marked  by  a  jobbery  and  neglect  which  jeopardise  the 
livee  and  health  of  thousands* 

In  the  view  of  those  who  are  alive  to  these  evils,  the  creation 
of  l*arish  Councils  only  appears  the  opportunity  for  yet  further 
abuses*  It  is  vain  to  tell  them  that  the  remedy  lies  in  their  own 
hands — in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Their  answer  is,  that  the  people 
grow  lethargic  when  once  they  have  delegated  responsibility  or 
athority  to  others ;  they  r^^mind  ns  that,  after  having  struggled  to 
in  some  measure  of  self-government,  they  are  content  with  having 
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won  it ;  they  are  like  children  who  cry  londly  for  a  doll,  but  neglect- 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  given  them  : 

*'  The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go. 
And  every  dam  thcj  break  or  overflow ; 
Bat  unopposed  they  either  lose  their  force. 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  course.*' 

And  yet  the  answer  is  good,  that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  oF 
the  people.  The  Parish  Councils  can  have  no  power  but  such  as  the 
parish  electors  are  disx)Osed  to  give  them.  The  parish  meeting,, 
according  to  the  Bill,  is  designed  to  be  a  check  upon  the  parish 
authorities,  and  if  the  right  stuff  is  in  the  people,  the  Parish  Councils 
should  become  neither  the  arena  of  political  struggle  nor  the  scene 
of  jobbery,  nor  the  seat  of  dishonoured  and  disdained  authority. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  critic.  There  are  those  who  tell  us 
that  the  measure  proceeds  upon  the  wrong  lines.  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Stephens,  M.P.,  who  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  local  self- 
government  for  many  years,  maintains  that  the  Bill  for  Local  Govern- 
ment in  England  and  Wales,  introduced  by  the  Government,  is- 
conceived  in  a  totally  different  spirit,  and  unfolds  an  apparently 
opposite  intention  to  all  for  which  he  has  laboured  so  long.  It  (that 
iSy  the  Bill)  deprives  the  parish  of  important  and  responsible  powers, 
and  confers  none  which  are  not  trivial  in  value  or  in  extent.  Under 
it  the  effective  powers  for  direct  parish  management,  now  possessed 
collectively  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  understanding  and  personal 
guardianship  of  their  interests  which  they  obtain  from  direct  manage- 
ment, would,  he  declares,  disappear,  for  the  inhabitants  would  be 
forced  to  transfer  their  powers  for  direct  management  to  a  very 
few  elected  persons^  called  a  Parish  Council.  Mr.  Stephens  fears 
that  we  shall  thus  lose  one  means  of  education  in  self-government ; 
and  he  reminds  us  of  the  value  of  parish  institutions  &s  forming  a 
school  of  self-government,  quoting  Sir  Erskine  May's  words : 

"  That  Englishmen  have  been  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  political  f i*ee- 
dom  is  mainly  due  to  those  ancient  local  institutions  by  which  they  have 
been  trained  to  self-government.  England,  alone  amongst  the  nation^)  of 
the  earth,  has  maintained  for  centuries  a  constitutional  polity,  and  her 
principles  may  be  ascribed  above  all  things  to  her  free  institutions.  Since 
\he  days  of  their  Saxon  ancestors  her  sons  have  learnt  at  their  own  gates  the 

duties  and  responsibility  of  citizens Every  parish  is  an  image  and 

reflection  of  the  State.     The  land,  Church,  and  commonalty  share  in  this- 
government ;    aristocratic  and   democratic   elements  are  combined  in  its 
society.    The  common  law  in  its  grand  simplicity  recognised  the  right  of  the 
rated  jiarishioners  to  assemble  in  vestry  and  to  administer  parochial  af&irs." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fear  which  is  thus  indicated  is  lest 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill  should  take  away  from  the  parishioner 
the  personal  interest  which  he  is  now  believed  to  possess  in  parish 
government.     Certainly  everything  should  be  done  to  popularise  our- 
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institutions,  and  few  things  are  more  disastrous  to  the  commonwealth 
than  the  studied  iadifference  of  our  people  to  the  institutions  which 
they  themselves  have  created.  In  justice  to  those  whose  fears  we 
have  been  considering,  it  is  only  right  to  remember  that  the  number 
of  our  citizens  who  take  practical  interest  in  borough  elections, 
school  board  elections,  and  parliamentary  elections,  is  comparatively 
few.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  election  for  a  school  boards  for 
instance,  determined  by  the  vote  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  on  the  register.  The  proportion  is  probably  higher  in  parlia- 
mentaiy  elections  (where  the  franchise  is  confined  to  men),  but  this 
would  only  go  to  prove  that  an  election  to  Parliament  is  a  more 
popular  and  interesting  event  than  the  election  of  a  corporation  or  of 
a  school  board ;  and  if  so,  there  does  seem  to  be  ground  for  fearing 
that  in  the  very  matters  which  are  of  such  close  personal  interest  to 
a  particular  neighbourhood  there  is  a  lethargy  wholly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  issues  at  stake.  In  other  words,  the  struggles  of 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  prove  more  engrossing  than  questions  of 
education,  health,  drainage,  sanitation,  and  social  improvements.  And 
if  so,  there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  a  like  inertness  and  indolence  should 
manifest  themselves  in  parishes  towards  the  Parish  Councils  when 
they  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  given  to  the  Parish  Councils  touch 
matters  which  will  very  directly  affect  the  interests  of  the  rural  popu- 
lations ;  the  power  to  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of  allotments,  for 
walks,  and  for  recreation  grounds ;  the  power  to  put  in  force  the 
Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  and  the  Public  Improvements  Acts, 
might  create  some  interest  in  the  locality ♦  "VVe  are  afraid  that  the 
opportunity  given  to  the  Pariah  Councils  of  adopting  the  Free  Libraries 
Act  will  not  prove  a  special  attraction  to  our  rural  populations.  It 
has  been  said  that  we  are  not  a  reading  people,  and  if  our  general 
characteristic  is  such,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  rural  popula- 
tion is  comparatively  indifferent  to  literature.  One  of  the  noblest  and 
most  unselfish  of  men,  who  lived  a  life  of  exemplary  self-denial  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  agricultural  districts,  thought  to 
benefit  the  people  by  securing  a  loan  of  books  to  be  placed  as  a 
temporary  library  in  a  convenient  locality.  After  the  experience  of  a 
year  or  two,  statistics  showed  only  too  clearly  that  the  people  were 
indifferent  to  his  efforts,  for  only  one  beside  himself  made  use  of  the 
library. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  look  forward,  I  think,  with  hope  to  the 
operation  of  this  Bill,  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  are 
difficulties  and  drawbacks  to  the  system  proposed,  but  the  Bill  is  a 
movement  completely  in  harmony  with  previous  legislation.  It  is  one  of 
those  measures  which  has  an  air  of  inevitableness  about  it.  It  throws 
upon  the  people  of  our  agricultural    districts  a  great  and  a  distinct 
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responsibility  ;  it  is  a  step  forward  in  tbe  path  of  national  freedom, 
and  it  is  the  law  of  all  human  things  that  we  cannot  stand  still,  we 
cannot  sit  down  and  say  we  have  done  ;  to  do  so  is  to  invite  stagna- 
tion and  to  precipitate  despair : 

**  In  this,  perseverar.i^e 
Keeps  honour  bright,  to  have  done  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery/' 

The  Ecclesiastical  Aspect. 

The  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  Bill  has  a  great  and  profound  in- 
terest for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  are  points 
in  the  Bill   which  all  fair-minded  people  will   desire  to  see  settled 
without  injustice.     We  can  admit  the  difficulty  of  drafting  a  Bill  of 
the  kind,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  over-critical  of  the  efforts  of 
men  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  doing  good   to  their  country  ;    we 
go  farther,  and  believe  that  even  those  who  are  not  wholly  friendly  to 
the  Church  of   England  are  still  desirous  of  acting  justly  and  fairly, 
and    would  be  the    last    to  take  an    advantage  under  the  cover  of 
any    ambiguous    or    enigmatical    clauses.       Mr.   Fowler,  in    intro- 
ducing the  Bill,  invited  the  co-operation  of  all  who  sincerely  wished 
for  the  welfare  of  their  country.     He  claimed   that  the   Bill  was 
not  in  any  sense  a  party  measure.     ''  We  want,"  he  said,  "  to  deal 
with  this  question  apart  from  politics,  as  a  question  in  which  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State  are  interested.     We  want  to  establish  a  local 
system,  under  which  all  shall  have  free  play  and  all  shall  have  fair 
play,  and  in  which  the  advantage  of  all  shall  be  the  desire  of  each." 
The  spirit  of  these  words  is  everything  that  can  be  wished,  and  we 
take  it  that  they  are  in  themselves  the  guarantee  that  no  direct  in- 
justice is  intended,  and  that  even  an  unintentional  injustice  will  be 
readily  redressed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Dibdin  that  certain 
clauses  of  the  Bill  may  work  this  unintentional  injustice,  and  anyone 
who  reads  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  thirteenth  clauses  will  feel  that  the 
misgivings  of  Churchmen  are  not  wholly  without  foundation.  Clause  5 
provides  '•  that  the  local  interest  in  all  property,  vested  either  in  the 
overseers,  or  in  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  of  a  rural  parish, 
other  than  the  property  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  shall, 
if  there  is  a  Parish  Council,  vest  in  that  council."  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  significance  of  this  clause  depends  upon  the  interpre- 
tation which  is  given  to  the  phrase,  **  other  than  property  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Church." 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  Clause  6,  we  find  that  ^^  the  powers,  duties, 
and  liabilities  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  except  so  far  as  power  is  given  to  the  parish 
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[meeting,*'  are  traDsferred  to  the  Pariah  Coudci],  which,  by  the  same 
claase,  is  to  possess  "  the  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  church- 
wardens  of  the  parish,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  atfairs  of 
'  the  Church  or  to  ecclesiastical  charitiea*" 

Here,  again,  the  value  and  significance  of  the  clause  largely  depends 
upon  the  interpretation  which  may   be  given  to  the  phrase,   '*  the 
I  8  Hairs  of  the  Church  or  to  ecclesiastical  charities/' 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  thirteenth  clause  the  Pariah  Council  is  given 
I  power  over  the  parochial  charities  by  permission  to  substitute  their 
hown  trustees  for  the  overseers  or  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  unless 
I  indeed  the  charity  in  question  be  an  ecclesiastical  charity.  The 
iquestion  then  for  Church  people  will  be,  What  does  the  Act  mean  by 
Isn  "ecclesiastical  charity"?  And  here  again  we  are  not  left  with- 
oat  doubt. 

Clause  58  defines   the  expression :  "  the  expression  '  ecclesiastical 

charity '    means  a  charity   the    income    whereof  is  either  wholly  or 

f  partly    applicable    to    any   spiritual   purpose  which   is  now  a  legal 

jpurposej  or  for  the    benefit  of    any    spiritual  person     as    such,    or 

Ifor   the   erection,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  any  ecclesiastical  build- 

liDgs ;  or  for  the  maintenance  of  divine  service  therein,  whether  such 

Ipurpose  has  or  has  not  now  failed."      We  have  here  reached  a  defini- 

ItioU)  but  unfortunately  some  of  ua  would  like  the  definition  to  be 

Ide fined,   because  when   we  are  defining  an  ecclesiastical   charity  we 

|think  that  we  ought  hardly  to  introduce  the  word  ecclesiastical  into 

the  definition  itself*      Every  one  who  reads  the  above  clause  will  find 

himself  asking,  for   example,  what  is    meant   by   '*  an   ecclesiastical 

^bailding  '*  ?     The   church   is   an   ecclesiastical   building,   but    is  the 

parish-room  an  ecclesiastical  buOding  ?     Is  the  schoulroom  an  eccle* 

Biastical  buildiog  ?      If  an  ecclesiastical  building  means  a    building 

Idevoted  to  church  purposes,  it  may  or    may   not  include   the   parieh- 

room    or  the    Echoolroom.       If    an    ecclesiastical    building   means  a 

building  which  is   under   the  guardianship   of  the    Church,   then   I 

think  that  Church  people  will  feel  no  great  apprehension  as  to  the 

>peratioa  of  the  clause.     But  when  we  remember  that  once  this  Act 

has  passed,  the  powers  of  definition  will  be  left  to  those  who  may  be 

disposed  to  interpret  in  a  eense  hostile  to  the  Church,  it  seems  only 

fair  to  ask  that  these  ambiguities  of  expression  shall  be  cleared  up 

while  yet  there  is  time.      Every  one  is   aware   thaf  what  are  called 

parish-rooms  have  multiplied  in  number  during  past  years,  under  the 

auspices   of  tlte    Church  of    England.      These   parish-rooms   are  of 

lestimable  value.      It  might  even  be  argued  that  they  are  of  more 

varied  service  to  tl*e  parish  than  the  church  itself  can  be.      In  many 

see  they  are  used  for  divine  service.     They  are  the  natural  gathering- 

^lacd    of  all   kinds   of   parochial    interests   and    institutions.      Tea* 

aeotings,   lectures,  classes  are  held   in  them.     They   have   become 
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almost  an  indispensable  part  of  parochial  machinery.  They  are  the 
growth  of  our  own  times,  so  that  arguments  based  on  the  antiquity 
of  endowments  have  no  force  here.  And  yet  these  parish  rooms, 
built  by  the  money  of  Church  people,  supported  and  maintained  by 
Church  people,  of  special  value  and  interest  to  Church  people,  are, 
it  seems,  not  wholly  safe  from  the  invading  hand  of  the  new  bodies 
about  to  be  created. 

The  same  consideration  applies  to  school  charities.  There  are,  as 
it  is  well  known,  many  endowments,  great  and  small,  held  by  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  educating  children  in  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  These  charities  are  very 
frequently  vested  in  the  vicar  and  the  churchwardens.  But,  if 
experts  are  not  mistaken,  the  Parish  Councils,  as  the  lawful  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dethroned  churchwardens,  will  have  power  to  act 
as  trustees  over  these  charities,  and  possibly  to  divert  them  from  their 
original  intention.  Educational  charities  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
may  be  thus  aflfected.  Mr.  Dibdin  has  said  :  "  I  apprehend  that  the 
first  result  of  this  legislation  will  be  to  sweep  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parish  Councils  the  mass  of  coal,  blankets,  bread  and  meat,  and  dole 
charities,  of  which  testators  and  other  donors  have  made  the  Church 
through  its  officers  the  almoners."  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some 
reformation  may  be  needed  in  the  administration  of  these  promiscuous 
and  miscellaneous  charities.  Many  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
clergy  feel  that  these  ancient  and  well-intentioned  charities,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  now  used,  are  by  no  means  healthy  influences 
in  the  parish.  There  are  many  places  in  which  charities  of  this  sort 
are  so  numerous  aijd  so  well  endowed  that  they  form  an  unfortunate 
attraction  to  the  idle.  There  are  towns  which  are  known  to  be 
possessed  of  such  endowments,  and  towards  these  towns  there 
gravitate  large  numbers  of  those  to  whom  honest  and  independent 
work  is  distasteful.  The  morale  of  these  towns  is  low.  The  influence 
of  such  charities  is  not  invigorating,  and  it  would  certainly  be  well  if 
the  work  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  could  be  extended  to  many 
of  them.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  the  Parish  Council,  constituted  as  it  will  be  under  this 
Bill,  will  be  the  best  body  to  administer  these  somewhat  unhappy 
doles.  Surely  these  charities  might  be  better  employed.  Might 
not,  for  example,  a  scheme  be  devised  by  which,  without  doing 
injustice  to  localities,  the  much-to-be-desired  pensions  for  old  age 
might  be  promoted  ?  If  some  common  administrative  power  could  be 
exercised  over  all  these  charities,  money  which  is  now  too  often  given 
in  an  uncertain,  incomplete,  and  unsatisfactory  fashion,  might  be 
utilised  for  the  substantial  advantage  of  those  who  have  grown  too 
old  for  work. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  Churchmen  feel  that  they  have  a 
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grievaace.  The  operation  of  tli©  Bill  will,  it  is  thooght,  weaken,  and 
perhaps  paralyse,  Church  affairs  in  the  vestry.  The  Bill,  it  will  be 
rememberedj  substitutes  the  Parish  Council  for  the  chnrchwardens  in 
all  matters  which  do  not  appertain  to  the  Church.  But  the  with- 
drawal of  the  purely  secular  business  from  the  authority  of  the 
churchwardens  may  leave  in  the  vestry,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  a 
soarct!  of  future  confusion,  for  the  vestries  will  still  be  under  the 
government  of  various  Acta  of  Parliamentj  and,  as  Mr.  Dibdin  liaa 
inted  oat,  **  if  nothing  more  is  done^  the  mere  leaving  the  church 
Ith  its  vestry  to  get  on  as  well  as  it  can  will  produce  great  and  un- 
just  embarrassment/'  for  "  its  rigidity  and  property  franchise  which  are 
now  requisite  are  practically  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vestry  was  framed 
with  a  view  to  the  civil  functions  which  are  now  being  withdrawn.'* 
So  that,  as  he  says,  the  scheme  of  the  Bill  leaves  the  Church  with  all 
its  complicated  machinery,  much  of  which  is  out  of  date,  and  all  of  it 
unsuitable  for  the  purely  ecclesiastical  duties  which  are  left  to  the 
vestries.  His  suggestion  is  that  two  or  three  sections  should  be  added 
which  would  relieve  the  Church  from  these  emlmrrassments.  What 
is  retjuired  la  that  the  vestries  should  be  reduced  to  the  simplest  pos- 
sible form,  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  pariBhes  should  be  free  to  adopt 
the  same  form. 

Thus  the  questions  which  interest  Church  people  are  questions  in 
which  Church  property  and  Church  authority  are  involved,  and  in 
which  the  working  of  the  essential  machinery  of  the  parish  is 
endangered.  In  spite  of  the  strong  political  and  religious  differences 
which  exist  amongst  us,  there  is,  we  believe,  a  strong  love  of  fair  play 
among  English  people,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  no  body  of  men, 
whether  they  sit  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker's  chuir,  wiU 
wish  to  deal  in  this  matter  otherwise  than  justly  and  fairly  by  the 
National  Church.  At  the  same  time^  when  we  remember  the  power  of 
minorities  and  the  weakness  of  men  in  allowing  their  higher  moral 
nature  to  be  over-ridden  by  political  or  party  prepossession,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Church  people  should  feel  uneasy  till  some 
Bseu ranee  is  given  them  that,  in  the  matters  of  which  they  are  afraid » 
their  representations  will  be  fairly  considered. 


Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  Bill  thei-e  is  one  thought 

which  has  pressed  upon  many  minds  of  late  years  to  which  we  would 

give  expression.      Everywhere  we  are  hearing  of  agricultural  depres- 

,  fiion  ;  everybody  is  deploring  the  exodus  of  our  populations  from  the 

[rural  districts,  and  the  desperate  and  fatal  increase  of  population  in 

I  each  of   our  towns.      The  cry  of  many  is,  Let  us  return  to  the  land. 

The  land   is   good;  the  land  will  yield  her  increase;  there  is  bread 

enough    and   to  spare,  if  only  labour  and  industry  can  be  gathered 

there.     The  temptations  to  fly  to  the  towns  are  many,  but  the  advan- 
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tages  of  a  residence  there  are  at  least  donbtful.  The  strength  and 
the  stature,  the  health  and  the  happiness,  of  the  race  are  not  secared 
by  a  residence  in  the  slams  and  pnrlieus  of  our  large  cities.  The 
Parish  Councils  Bill  deals  with  the  rural  districts.  It  would  be  in 
eyery  way  a  gain  if^  coincident  with  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  country  might  take  place. 

Further,  it  is  of  inestimable  importance  that  over  the  cradle  of 
th^se  new  Parochial  Councils  there  should  be  gathered  the  best,  the 
wisest,  the  most  self-denying  spirits  in  our  land.  It  would  be  a 
disaster  if  the  management  and  manipulation  of  these  councils  fell 
into  the  hands  of  ignorant  perversity  or  self-interest ;  it  would  be  the 
means — -nay,  it  would  be  almost  a  guarantee— of  prosperity  if  the 
wise  and  good,  the  experienced  and  the  patriotic,  could  be  found  in 
large  numbers  among  the  first  members  of  these  Parish  Councils.  Is 
this  impossible  ?  At  the  very  moment  when  the  country  is  denuded 
of  her  population  we  are  throwing  upon  the  few  that  remain  a  respon- 
sibility greater  than  any  that  has  been  entrusted  to  them  hitherto. 
Is  there  no  way,  we  ask,  in  which  the  country  could  once  more  become 
attractive  and  fashionable  ?  We  turn  our  eyes  to  the  great  cities, 
and  there  we  see,  not  merely  the  struggling  and  the  half-starving 
population  ;  not  merely  the  great  officials,  the  men  of  affairs,  and  the 
men  of  mark,  whose  hands  are  already  too  full ;  but  we  see  thousands 
upon  thousands  who  are  residents  in  these  cities,  whose  hands  are  idle, 
and  whose  abilities  are  growing  stagnant  for  want  of  occupation.  Are 
there  none  of  these,  we  may  ask,  who  could  find  in  the  country  a 
noble  duty  and  a  congenial  employment  ?  Has  it  occurred  to  the  many 
who  are  asking  what  they  shall  do  with  their  lives,  and  who  play  at 
charity  and  coquet  with  religious  and  philanthropic  work  in  London, 
that  there  is  work  for  them  to  do  of  nobler  and  more  abiding  use  in 
the  remote  comers  of  our  own  land  ?  The  advent  of  a  few  families, 
possessed  of  even  comparatively  small  means,  into  forlorn  country  dis- 
tricts would  be  an  untold  blessing. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view,  their  advent  would  mean 
employment  to  many  who  can  hardly  make  a  subsistence.  From 
an  intellectual  point  of  view  their  presence  might  mean  the  cultiva- 
tion of  higher  interests  among  many  whose  interests  rise  little  above 
the  level  of  the  field.  From  a  moral  point  of  view  their  life  and 
their  example  might  lift  the  neighbourhood  to  higher  conception  and 
performance  of  life  and  of  duty.  We  are  too  romantic.  Calls  to  the 
foreign  mission  field,  where  death  and  danger  flank  men  on  all  sides, 
are  responded  to  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  all  praise.  A  glamour 
hangs  round  the  work  which  may  be  done  in  the  alleys  of  White- 
chapel  and  the  courts  of  Spitalfields.  But  in  the  rural  districts,  work, 
perhaps  a  little  more  prosaic,  may  be  done,  but  work  which  involves 
far  more  than  a  transient  blessing  to  not  a  few  of  the  struggling  ones. 
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whose  precarious  existence  is  a  donbtfal  blessing.  The  work  which 
may  be  done  in  the  country  is  little  less  than  the  refounding  of 
English  life  under  conditions  which  will  be  good  for  the  physical^  the 
mental,  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  people. 

Now,  if  at  any  time,  is  the  opportunity  for  those  who,  having  the 
means  and  the  leisure,  sincerely  desire  to  serve  their  country.  Of 
houses  there  is  no  lack :  districts  too  numerous  to  mention  would 
kindly  welcome  their  approach ;  the  labourer,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
farmer,  the  clergyman,  living  in  some  lonely  spot,  would  court  such 
comers  as  missionaries  indeed.  If  the  spirit  of  patriotism  could  move 
many  such  to  go  forth  and  dwell  in  the  wilderness  districts  of  England, 
their  presence  would  not  only  arrest  the  flow  of  population  from  the 
countr}',  but  might  even  attract  back  from  the  fatal  vortex  of  town 
life  many  who  now  go  but  to  struggle  and  to  perish  there.  The 
homes  which  such  people  would  found  would  be  centres  of  employ- 
ment, of  cultured  intelligence  and  of  noble  example;  their  duties 
would  possess  a  grand  simplicity ;  they  might  be  the  friends  and  the 
counsellors  of  those  around  them.  In  the  difficult  days  of  the  forma- 
tion  and  first  working  of  these  Parish  Councils  they  might  render 
untold  service,  and  the  blessing  of  self-denying  and  patriotic  action 
would  be  theirs.  The  healthy  breezes  of  the  country,  the  joy  of 
communion  with  Nature  in  her  sublimer  or  in  her  sweeter  aspects, 
the  boon  of  lofty  thinking  and  simple  living,  the  joy  of  finding  a 
legitimate  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers — these  would  be 
among  some  of  the  blessings  which  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
found  ready  to  sacrifice  what  are  after  all  the  doubtful  enjoyments  of 
a  doubtful  position  in  the  town  for  the  solid  advantages  of  doing  good 
in  their  day  and  generation. 

W.  B.  RiPON. 


MASHONALAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


PERHAPS,  before  enteriDg  Mashonaland,  a  few  words  aboat  onr 
new  ally,  King  Khama,  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe  of  Bechuana- 
land,  may  not  be  amiss.  Withoat  his  aid  the  pioneers  could  never 
have  entered  the  country,  and  without  his  consent  the  plucky  scheme 
for  annexing  the  auriferous  district  between  the  Lundi  and  the 
Zambesi,  conceived  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  carried  out  by  a  handful 
of  Englishmen,  would  never  have  been  heard  of;  hence  it  is  only 
fitting  that  he  should  claim  our  attention  first. 

King  Khama  is  a  model  savage,  if  a  black  man  who  has  been 
thoroughly  civilised  by  European  and  missionary  influences  can  still 
be  called  one.  He  is  an  autocrat  of  the  best  possible  type,  whose 
influence  in  his  country  is  entirely  thro?ni  into  the  scale  of  virtue  fov 
the  suppression  of  vice.  Such  a  thing  as  theft  is  unknown  in  his 
realm  ;  he  will  not  allow  his  subjects  to  make  or  drink  beer.  '^  Beer 
is  the  source  of  all  quarrels,"  he  says  ;  '*  I  will  stop  it."  He  has  put 
a  stop  also  to  the  existence  of  witch-doctors  and  their  wiles  through- 
out all  the  Bamangwato.  He  conducts  in  person  services  every 
Sunday  in  his  large  round  kotlay  or  place  of  assembly,  standing 
beneath  the  tree  of  justice  and  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven  in  a  truly 
patriarchal  style.  He  is  keen  in  the  suppression  of  all  superstitions, 
and  eats  publicly  the  flesh  of  the  duykevy  a  sort  of  roebuck,  which 
was  formerly  the  totem  of  the  tribe,  and  held  as  sacred  amongst  them 
twenty  years  ago.  The  late  King  Sikkome,  Elhama's  father,  would 
not  so  much  as  step  on  a  duyker  skin,  and  it  is  still  looked  upon  with 
more  veneration  by  his  subjects  than  Khama  would  wish. 

As  an  instance  of  Khama's  power  and  judgment,  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  quote  the  sudden  change  of  his  capital  from  Shoshong  to  the 
present  site,  Palapwe.     Shoshong  was  in  a  strong  position,  where  the 
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Bamaogwato  could  effectually  protect  themselves  from  the  Matabele 
raids  under  Lobengala,  but  it  was  badly  supplied  with  water,  and  in 
dry  seasons  the  inhabitants  suffered  greatly  from  drought.  The 
change  of  capital  had  been  a  subject  discussed  for  years,  but  Khama 
waited  quietly  until  people  began  to  thiiik  that  he  was  against  it 
and  would  never  move.  He  waited,  in  fact,  until  he  was  sure  of 
British  protection^  until  he  knew  that  Lobengnla  could  not  attack  his 
people  at  Palapwe  without  embroiling  himself  in  a  war  with  England. 
Then  suddenly  one  day»  now  five  years  ago,  without  any  prefatory 
warning,  King  Khama  gave  orders  for  the  move,  and  the  exodus 
began  on  the  next  day,  and  in  two  months'  time  15>000  individuals 
were  located  in  their  new  capital,  sixty  miles  away  from  Shoshong. 
Under  Khama's  direction  everything  was  conducted  in  the  beat 
possible  order;  every  man  was  given  his  allotted  ground  and  told 
to  buUd  his  huts  thereon.  Not  a  single  dispute  arose,  and  no  one  would 
imagine  to-day  that  only  a  few  years  ago  Palapwe  was  uninhabited. 

Kbama,  in  manner  and  appearance,  is  thoroughly  a  gentleman, 
dignified  and  courteous ;  he  wears  well-made  European  clothes,  a 
billy *cock  hat  and  gloves,  in  his  hand  he  brandishes  a  dainty  cane, 
and  he  pervades  everything  in  his  country,  riding  about  from  point 
to  point  wherever  his  presence  is  required  ;  and  if  he  is  just  a  little 
too  much  of  a  dandy  it  is  an  error  in  his  peculiar  case  in  the  right 
direction, 

Khama,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  driven  back  Matabele 
raids  from  his  country  with  great  discomfiture  to  the  enemy,  and  now 
with  the  English  behind  him  his  position  is  thoroughly  and  indis- 
putably secure.  As  an  ally  in  the  war  with  Lobengula  his  services 
will  be  invaluable ;  his  men  can  serve  when  ours  cannot,  they  are  up 
to  all  the  tricks  of  the  Matabele  warfare  and,  moreover,  they  are 
fighting  for  their  hearths  and  homes,  for  a  discomfiture  in  Mashona- 
land  would  mean  that  the  Bamangwato  are  the  next  to  be  attacked, 
and  they  are  well  aware  of  the  cruel  vengeance  that  would  be  wreaked 
upon  them  by  Lobengula  if  he  could  have  his  way. 

Kbama's  country  is  the  threshold  of  Mashonaland,  and  after  cross- 
ing a  series  of  rivers  we  reach  the  high  plateau  where  dwell  the  tribes 
whom  collectively  we  now  call  Mashonas,  The  number  of  tribes  and 
petty  chiefs  who  occupy  this  high  plateau  is  bewildering  in  the  extreme. 
Sixty  years  ago  they  had  no  enemies  to  molest  them  save  their  own 
internal  jealousies  ;  the  strong  chiefs  attacked  the  smaller  ones  ;  con- 
stant quarrels  arose  and  desultory  warfare  without  end.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Moselikatze  came  and  his  Zulu  followers,  and  made 
short  work  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  appropriating  their  lands 
and  taking  up  the  best  jjortion  of  their  territory,  which  we  now  know 
as  Matabeleland.  For  years  and  years  Mashonaland  has  been  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  Matabele  impis.     Right  from  Buluwayo 
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to  the  Sabi  river  these  troopa  tnaraudedi  whereas  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sabi  the  great  chief  Gungunyama  raided,  and  the  two  migbtjr 
robbers,  Lobengula  and  (langnnyama,  by  tacit  coosont,  kept  to  iheii 
own  districts. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  emphatically  on  the  sabject  of  the 
misery  wnDUght  by  the  Matabele  on  the  Mashona  tribes.  Matabele* 
land  is  to-day  full  of  Mashona  slaves.  The  aristocratic  Matabele  do 
not  care  to  do  their  own  work,  bat  entrust  the  care  of  their  cattle  and 
their  fields  to  ^lashonas  snatched  from  their  homes  and  their  relatives 
in  these  annual  raid*;. 

This  is  why  all  Mashona  villages  are  perched  on  the  pinnacles  of 
their  rocky  hillfi  or  kopjes.  Sometimes  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain  These  ^^llages  are  placed ;  and  when  we  travelled  through  un- 
trodden paths  in  Maslionaland,  where  the  motive  of  the  white  man 
was  not  as  yet  thoroughly  understood,  we  could  see  the  naked  black 
savages  scampering  away  as  fast  as  they  could  up  the  rocks,  like  gottts 
or  lizards,  and  on  m<^re  than  one  occasion  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  to  thein  that  we  were  not  a  Matabele  impi,  and  that  our 
motives  were  entirely  peaceful. 

CheruTiibila  is  the  chief  of  a  tribe  about  twelve  miles  distant  IrOQl 
Fort  Victoria,  His  town  is  situated  on  a  long  ridge,  the  approach  to 
which  is  exceedingly  difficult.  He  is  a  man  of  activity  both  of  mind 
and  body,  and  h  consequently  feared  and  respected  by  his  men,  and 
has  conducted  several  succeasfnl  raids  upon  his  neighbours-  Yeare 
ago,  when  lie  was  a  b«jy,  he  told  ns^  his  tribe  used  to  live  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  overlooking  Providential  Pass,  where  a 
Matabele  impi  fell  upon  them,  and  drove  most  of  the  inhabitants 
over  a  steep  precipice  to  their  death  ;  the  remnant  that  escaped 
came  here  and  settletl,  and  have  now,  under  Cherumbila*s  rule,  gTt)wn 
strong. 

Umgabe  is  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  chief  with  wbooi 
Cherumbila  is  con^^tantly  at  war,  petty  squabbles  about  catUe  aad 
trespass  and  such  like  being  the  cause;  this  condition  of  a&irs  before 
the  English  occupation  was  suicidal :  these  chiefs  fought 
themselves,  and  when  the  Matabele  came  each  chief  in  succesaioii  fi 
an  easy  sacrifice  to  the  invader.  Vmgabe  is  a  very  difiTerent  maa 
Cherumbila,  very  fat  and  inert,  devoted  to  his  Kaffir  beer,  and 
if  ever,  sober ;  his  kraal  is  in  a  narrow  valley  shaded  by  trees^ 
their  protection  against  attack  from  the  Matabele  inapis  is  i 
one.  A  stream  runs  down  this  valley,  and  in  its  course  pAasee  imdtf-^ 
neath  a  vast  mass  of  granite  rocks  which  form  a  labyrinth  of  cafes  ex* 
oeedingly  difficult  to  approach.  To  aid  themselves  in  eoterixig  iluj 
cavern  the  Mashonas  have  made  bridges  of  trees,  and  in  time  of 
danger  from  the  Matabele  they  take  refuge  therein.  Their  mlm^i 
I'keep  the  cave  well  victualled  with  grmnaries  and  so  forth,  ud 


U  always  easily  obtained  from  the  stream  which  foams  and  boils  at 
their  feet.  Old  Umgabe  was  reluctant  for  na  to  enter  this  secret  re- 
tieat,  but  with  the  aid  of  candles  we  penetrated  into  its  inmost  recesses 
and  inspected  the  preparations  which  they  permanently  keep  there 
against  a  Matabele  attack.  They  drive  all  their  cattle  into  the  cave 
and  put  their  women  and  children  into  snug  quarters,  and  here  they 
remain  until  the  enemy  has  passed  on. 

For  several  weeks  we  had  with  iis  a  Maabona  servant  called  Mashab, 
a  most  intelligent  man.  He,  his  father  and  his  mother  and  his  wife, 
a  sister  of  the  chief  Umgabe,  had  been  captured  some  years  ago  by  the 
Matabele,  and  they  spent  several  years  in  servitude,  during  which 
time  Mashah  had  learnt  the  Zulu  tongae  with  fluency  and  the 
more  energetic  habits  of  the  stronger  race  ;  afker  the  death  of  his 
father  and  mother  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mashah  succeeded  in  escaping,  and 
when  the  Chartered  Company  came  up  he  offered  his  services  to 
them.  On  one  occasion  he  distinguished  himself  by  rescuing  a  party 
of  pioneers  who  had  hopelessly  lost  their  way,  Evnd  for  this  he  received 
a  present  of  a  Martini-Henry  rifle,  of  which  he  is  very  proud.  He 
constantly  aflirmed  to  us  that  should  the  white  man  ever  leave  the 
country  he  would  go  too,  for  the  country,  exposed  as  it  was  to  ^fatabele 
raids  and  eaten  up  by  internal  jealousieSj  was  intolerable  to  live  in. 

Even  when  we  were  there  confidence  in  the  new  state  of  a&ir 
wfis  beginning  to  be  established.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
abandoning  their  hill-set  villages  and  coming  down  to  live  on  the 
plain.  Many  more  acres  were  being  put  under  cultivation,  and  many 
more  head  of  cattle  kept.  This  state  of  affairs  has  of  course  gone  on 
increasing,  and  now  that  the  officers  of  the  Chartered  Company  are  put- 
ting down  the  internal  quarrels  with  a  strong  hand,  and  putting  a  stop 
to  the  ^latabele  raids,  there  is  every  prospect  that  a  country  so  well 
endowed  by  nature  will  become  rich  and  prosperous. 

Up  i*^  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Lobengula,  a 
contingency  certainly  expected,  but  at  the  same  time  lamentable, 
farming  operations  in  the  new  colony  had  progressed  as  favourably 
as  could  be  expected*  Deputations  from  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  have  visited  the  country,  and  estimate  from  analogy 
with  their  own  countries  that  at  least  iHjUUO  square  miles  will  be  well 
adapted  for  colonising  purposes,  and  already  a  total  area  of  3178  square 
miles  has  been  granted  and  located ^  and  when  the  gold-fields  are 
opened  these  farms  ought  all  to  be  worked  at  a  considerable  profit. 
For  cereals  the  country  will  offer  certain  difficulties  at  the  outset  until 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  are  thoroughly  understood  ;  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  climatology  must  be  met  by  the  farmers  with 
special  arrangements.  The  rainy  season,  from  the  end  of  November 
to  the  end  of  March,  interferes  greatly  with  work,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  season  for  the  crops.      A  large  area  of  ^lashonaland  is 
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granite,  which  in  places  retains  the  moisture  in  swamps.  Then, 
again,  the  dry  season  is  long  and  trying  to  the  farmer  unless  his  land 
is  well  placed  where  irrigation  is  possible.  The  natives  have  only 
farmed  the  country  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  rice  that  they  produce  is 
excellent ;  tobacco  also  flourishes  in  the  small  patches  they  have  planted 
around  their  kraals ;  tomatoes  of  a  huge  size  are  produced,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  chilis,  and  ground  nuts.  These  productions,  which  the 
natives  cultivate  with  scarcely  any  trouble,  are  in  themselves  an 
earnest  of  what  the  country  can  do  when  peace  is  again  restored  and 
colonisation  extends. 

Locomotion  in  the  country  is  at  present  difficult ;  if  you  leave  the 
great  Selous  road,  which  runs  right  up  the  country  from  Fort  Tuli 
to  the  Zambesi,  you  are  confronted  with  endless  difficulties.  From 
Fort  Victoria  to  the  Zimbabwe  ruins  is  a  distance  of  barely  eighteen 
miles ;  but  there  was  only  a  narrow  Kaffir  path,  and  we  had  to  take 
our  waggon  and  goods  with  us.  It  took  us  exactly  seven  days  to  do 
these  eighteen  miles,  and  that  with  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  the 
constant  making  of  corduroy  bridges,  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  and 
the  digging  out  of  our  waggons  in  swampy  ground.  Of  course,  towards 
the  end  of  the  dry  season  this  condition  of  affairs  is  greatly  amelior- 
ated, and  it  only  took  our  waggons  two  days  to  get  back.  This  is 
pretty  much  the  same  style  of  country  that  the  Chartered  Company's 
forces  which  are  marching  against  the  Matabele  have  to  face.  Thick 
bush,  composed  of  thorny  trees — the  mimosa,  the  mapani,  and  others — 
will  have  to  be  cut  through ;  the  rocky  ridge  of  the  Matopo  hills  will 
have  to  be  crossed,  affording  excellent  cover  to  natives,  who  are  as 
active  as  cats  and  exceedingly  subtle  in  their  methods  of  attack. 
Rivers,  too,  impede  the  way,  and  across  all  these  the  invading  force 
will  have  to  convey  its  Maxim  guns  and  heavy  artillery,  and  take 
good  care  that  the  enemy  does  not  get  round  and  attack  them  in  the 
flank. 

As  for  the  scenery  of  Mashonaland,  I  do  not  call  it  particularly 
beautiful,  except  in  parts  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  peculiar.  The  roc^ 
granite  kopjes  offer  a  landscape  of  the  oddest,  weirdest  appearance ; 
in  places  the  flat  plateau  is  sown  broadcast  with  these  strange  piles 
of  granite,  like  the  structures  of  a  giant  race,  rising  out  of  the  thick 
vegetation  in  all  directions,  fantastic  in  outline,  producing  to  the  eyes 
of  those  who  love  to  see  forms  in  rocks  and  thus  name  them,  an  end- 
less and  fascinating  variety  of  shapes.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
beauty  of  Providential  Pass,  the  natural  approach  from  the  river 
country  to  the  high  plateau.  But  to  ray  mind  it  is  exceedingly 
commonplace,  though  pretty;  in  South  Africa  it  might  be  called 
beautiful,  but  in  Scotland  or  Wales  it  certainly  would  have  to  take 
a  second  place.  It  is  on  its  kopje  scenery  that  Mashonaland  must 
pride  itself,  not  on  its  valleys. 
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The  green  of  the  country  ig  nofc  at  all  pretty,  though  thei'e  is  an 
abundance  of  it.  The  acacias  are  dull  and  grey,  the  mapani  is  some- 
what of  the  colour  of  an  ivy  leaf,  the  machabel  or  elephant- tree  is 
slightly  better,  but  its  foliage  is  not  beautiful ;  the  nao?t  striking 
effect  we  saw  was  when  all  the  coarse  grass  of  the  coantry  was  ripe, 
and  for  miles  and  miles  the  general  aspect  was  that  of  a  series  of 
I  barveet-fields.  When  this  is  dr}"  and  easily  ignited,  they  set  fire  to 
fit,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  vast  prairie  fires  devour  the 
country  and  blacken  the  horizon  with  thick  volumes  of  smoke.  But 
the  flora  of  Mashonaland  is  exquisite ;  masses  of  aloes,  with  fiery  spikes, 
nestle  amongst  the  rocks,  lilies  and  flowers  of  all  hues  and  descrip- 
tions cover  the  plains,  Bifpionias  climb  amongst  the  trees  with  festoons 
of  flowers.  Indian  shot,  yellow  everlastings,  and  endless  rare  speci- 
mens of  the  flower  world,  decorate  the  forests  and  glades  of  this 
favoured  land* 

Villages  in  Mashonaland  are  for  the  most  part,  as  I  have  said, 
perched  on  the  top  of  rocky  heights,  and  the  aspect  of  thefn  is  uni- 
form— ^when  you  have  seen  one  yon  have  seen  them  all ;  they  are 
generally  hedged  round  with  palisades,  inside  which  there  is  a  con- 
glomerate mass  of  from  50  to  1*J0  round  huts,  with  low  doors,  and 
they  are  particularly  dark  and  dingy  inside  ;  the  Masbona  is  eactreraely 
frugal  in  his  requirements  ;  his  grain,  which  when  made  into  porridge 
forms  the  staple  food  of  the  country,  together  with  caterpillars,  locusts, 
and  mice,  is  housed  in  granaries  made  of  clay,  and  arranged  round 
the  hut ;  his  shield,  his  assegais,  and  his  axes  are  hung  to  the  rafters  ; 
when  he  goes  to  bed  he  merely  spreads  a  grass  mat  on  the  floor,  and 
lays  his  neck  on  a  wooden  pillow,  so  that  his  somewhat  elaborate 
I  coiffure  does  not  get  disturbed  during  the  night ;  most  things  he  has 
are  made  of  bark  taken  from  the  forest  trees  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year — ^namely,  his  quiver,  his  bee-hive,  and  the  long  sausage-liko 
cases  in  which  he  store?  his  food,  hung  from  the  branches  of  trees  in 
the  kraal  ;  and  before  the  Chartered  Company'.s  days  his  only  blanket 
was  made  of  bark-fibre. 

The  Mashonas  are  particularly  fond  of  dancing  to  the  tune  of  a 
tom-tom ;  they  keep  up  this  amusement  for  an  interminable  time, 
never  seeming  to  tire  of  the  monotonous  music,  and  the  still  more 
monotonous  steps.  When  their  husbands  are  away  on  a  hunting  expe- 
dition, the  women  will  often  get  hold  of  the  tom-tom  and  some  of 
their  husbands'  weapons,  executing  a  war-dance  for  their  o^vn  benefit, 
and  I  must  say  they  often  look  fiercer  in  their  gesticulations  than 
the  men.  The  women  all  have  their  stomachs  tatooed,  or,  rather, 
furrowed  with  cicatrices,  different  tribes  having  different  patterns, 
and  they  have  a  dance  which  consists  in  smacking  the  aforementioned 
part  of  their  person  and  their  breasts  alternately,  as  they  proceed, 
making  thei^eby  a  weird  sound  not  altogether  unlike  the  drum's. 
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Near  most  villages,  especially  those  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Wedsa, 
the  great  iron-producing  district,  we  find  the  primitive  Mashona  forge 
for  smelting  iron.  It  la  done  with  inflated  skins,  a  clay  blow-pipe, 
and  a  charcoal  fire,  and  the  inafcruments  are  filled  by  pulling  the  skin 
backwards  and  forwards.  Curiously  enbugh,  this  very  form  of  smelt- 
iog  iron  is  still  in  vogue  in  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  and  the  Ma&hona£ 
make  all  their  own  weapons  and  knives  with  the  iron  they  fiod  in 
their  mountains.  Arabian  influence  is  quite  obvious  in  this  country ; 
the  type  is  by  no  means  strictly  negroid ;  frequently  one  sees  a  fine 
aquiline  nose,  thin  lips,  and  the  cast  of  countenance  common  to 
Semite*  Again,  the  Mashona  game  called  Imifuha^  played  with  Ion 
rows  of  holes  dog  in  the  ground,  and  with  stones  moved  rapidly  from 
one  to  the  other,  is  a  game  always  found  in  countries  where  Arabian 
influence  has  been  felt.  The  Mashona  piano,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  iron  notes  fastened  on  to  a  wooden  board,  and  placed  in  a  gourd  to 
bring  out  tlie  sound,  is  similarly  of  northern  origin,  and  this  Arabian 
influence  in  Mashonaland  dates  from  a  very  remote  period,  when  early 
traders  settled  here  and  boilt  their  fortresses  to  protect  their  workmeD 
who  were  procuring  gold. 

There  is  much  conilict  of  evidence  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
Mashonas,  and  whether  they  have  one  or  not  is  doubted  by  many. 
Up  to  now  very  little  has  been  done  towards  obtaining  tlieir  confidence 
on  this  point,  and  they  are  erceediugly  shy  of  commnnicatiDg  their 
ideas  to  strangers. 

In  M'toko^a  coantr}',  to  the  north-east  of  Fort  Salisbury,  we  came 
across  a  lion-god.  The  lion  is  the  totem  of  the  tribe,  a  sort  of 
spiritual  lion,  which  only  appears  in  the  time  of  danger  and  fights  for 
the  men  of  M^toko  ;  all  good  men  of  the  tribe,  when  they  die, 
into  the  lion  form  and  reappear  to  fight  for  their  friends.  They  gaf 
us  an  instance  of  how  lions  had  fought  for  them  against  the  Porta- 
guese,  and  the  lion  priest,  called  the  Mondoro,  is  a  more  powerfol 
man  in  the  tribe  than  the  chief  himself. 

Once  a  year  he  sacrifices  a  bullock  and  a  goat  to  what  they  call  the 
Mftklosi  or  luck  spirit  of  their  ancestors.     This  ceremony  takes  plac 
in  February,  the  same  time  as  the  Matabele  war  dance,  and  muc 
Kaffir  beer  is  drunk  on  the  occasion,  and  dancing  done. 

We  had  a  curious  proof  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  common  among 
them  during  our  excavations  at  Zimbabwe.  We  found  in  a  sma 
cave  the  skeleton  of  a  kid  tied  by  cords  to  a  mat,  and  by  the  side  of 
it  the  knife  with  which  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  with  portions  i 
the  goat's  skin  still  adhering  to  it.  The  native  seemed  much  annoye 
at  our  discovery,  and  would  tell  us  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Fron 
what  we  could  gather  during  our  wanderings,  I  should  say  that  the" 
Hashonas  believe  in  a  vague  supreme  spirit^  or  gcd,  which  thev  call 
MualL     They  do  not  appear  to  pay  any  direct  worship  to  this  Fpirit, 
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beiag  doubtless  too  infinitely  vague  to  their  minds,  but  instead  they 
sacrifice  to  th^  ancestors,  who  act,  they  suppose,  as  intercessors 
between  them  and  the  Supreme  Being,  or  at  any  rate  have  better 
means  of  knowing  more  about  it  than  they  have. 

At  Mangwendi's  the  great  tribal  gathering  is  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  late  Mangwendi,  when  a  great  feast  is  held  in 
honour  of  the  dead  chief.  I  may  here  add  that  the  names  of  the 
chiefs  of  tribes  amongst  the  Mashonas  are  all  dynastic ;  when  a 
Mangwendi  dies  his  successor  drops  his  own  name  and  is  henceforth 
known  as  Mangwendi ;  this  custom  is  probably  the  result  of  ancestor 
worship  and  the  desire  to  pay  respect  to  the  defunct  line  of  chiefs. 
The  spirits  of  their  ancestors  are  called  Mozin\o. 

To  the  north-east  of  Fort  Salisbury  there  is  better  opportunity  of 
judging  what  the  Mashona  is  like  when  left  to  himself  than  there  is 
in  those  parts  most  exposed  to  Matabele  raids.  M'toko  s  chief  enemy 
has  been  Gouveia,  the  half-caste  Portuguese,  whose  territory  adjoins 
his  on  the  eastern  side,  and  whom  he,  or  rather  his  father  who  lately 
died,  conquered  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Here  the  timid,  cringeing 
manner  of  the  inhabitants  around  Fort  Victoria  is  changed  for  decidedly 
noble  bearing  and  finer  physique.  M'toko  treated  us  with  scant 
courtesy,  and  refused  to  let  us  encamp  in  close  proximity  to  his  kraal. 
He  visited  os  with  a  band  of  armed  followers,  and  he  was  the  first 
chief  in  the  country  for  whom  we  felt  the  least  respect. 

His  neighbour  Mangwendi  is  the  same ;  also  Makoni  and  Cliipunza. 
Here  the  kraals  are  not  necessarily  placed  on  rocky  heights.  Three 
or  four  huts  are  seen  together,  scattered  over  the  country,  with  well- 
tilled  fields  around  them,  and  cattle,  showing  a  condition  of  peace 
and  prosperity  to  which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
near  the  Matabele  frontier  are  absolute  strangers,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  under  a  good  government  these  tribes  to  the  east  of 
their  territory  will  be  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany than  the  others* 

Much  is  said  just  now  about  the  rights  of  Lobengula  over  Mashona- 
land,  and  that  inasmuch  as  he  only  conceded  mining  rights  to  the 
Chartered  Company,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  exercise  his  lordship 
over  the  Mashonas  and  exact  tribute  from  them  and  make  them  his 
slaves. 

I  most  say  that  people  who  advocate  these  views,  and  let  us  hop© 
they  do  so  through  ignorance,  are  a  disgrace  to  civilisation  and  the 
age  they  live  in.  I  ghould  like  to  know  what  right  anybody  has  to 
reduce  his  fellow-creatures  to  a  condition  of  slavery  ?  What  right 
has  anyb^)dy  to  seize  the  cattle  and  goods  of  those  people  who  refuse 
to  Ije  made  slaves  of  ?  What  right  has  anybody  to  exact  tribute  from 
a  race  who  get  nothing  in  return,  and  who  are  now  entirely  removed 
from  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  man  who  demands  this  tribute  ?     Thus, 
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on  purely  international  grounds,  it  ia  obvious  that  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  Lobengula's  raids  into  the  Chartered  Company's  territory, 
and  when  we  consider  the  misery,  the  butchery,  and  the  dastardly 
cruelty  which  these  impis  bring  along  with  them,  it  seems  altogether 
past  belief  how  any  one  professing  advanced  and  liberal  views  can 
stand  up  for  the  savage  sovereign  of  Matabeleland,  who  is  so  obviously 
an  anomaly  and  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  age. 

An  eye-witness  writes  to  me  that  not  far  from  Fort  Victoria,  a 
whole  village  under  the  Chief  Setoutse  had  been  wiped  out  by  the 
last  raid,  the  younger  inhabitants  being  made  slaves  of,  while  the 
older  ones  were  ruthlessly  butchered.  I  was  witness  myself  of  the 
devastation  wrought  by  these  raids  in  the  direction  of  the  Sali  Biver — 
of  a  whole  district  depopulated  which  had  once  possessed  many  villages, 
the  remains  of  which  could  be  traced  on  every  side,  of  the  abject 
terror  of  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  at  our  approach  to  the  rocks ;  and 
yet  there  are  those  found  in  England  who  profess  to  support  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  say  that  Lobengula  has  a  perfect  right  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  what  they  call  his  own. 

Mashonaland  has  several  reefs  running  across  it  from  east  to  west, 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  Matabele  country,  which  are  all  auriferous. 
Many  of  them  were  worked  in  ancient  times,  when  shafts  to  the  depth 
of  100  feet  were  sunk,  and  gold  was  extracted  from  the  quartz  by 
crushing  and  washing.  Many  hundreds  of  these  shafts,  and  crushing- 
stones  and  smelting-fnmaces,  pointing  to  a  very  extensive  trade,  are 
to  be  found  scattered  over  the  country,  and  since  a  systematic  pro- 
specting has  been  gone  into  numerous  virgin  reefs  have  been  dis- 
covered which  the  ancients  have  not  touched. 

One  gold  belt  starting  from  Umtali  passes  through  Victoria,  and  it 
is  considered  probable  that  it  will  connect  with  the  Tati  gold-fields  in 
the  western  portion  of  Matabeleland,  which  is  at  present  occupied  by 
Major  Goold  Adams  and  the  Bechuanaland  Border  Police.  The  latest 
news  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Salisbury,  the  Mazoe  and 
Lo  Magondas  is  very  satisfactory,  and  new  finds  were  occurring  every- 
where daily,  until  the  present  complications  with  the  Matabele  put  a 
stop  to  all  operations ;  and  it  is  really  on  its  gold  mines  that  the 
future  of  Mashonaland  depends;  without  gold  the  country  is  not 
sufficiently  rich  to  warrant  colonisation.  It  could  doubtless  be  self- 
supporting  without  gold,  but  as  a  speculation  it  would  be  valueless ; 
hence  it  is  intensely  gratifying  to  those  interested  in  the  Company  to  , 
hear  such  good  reports  of  the  gold  prospects,  and  every  one  is  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  for  further  development 
in  this  direction.  The  railway  from  Beira  will  enable  plant  to  be 
introduced  into  the  country  for  working  the  gold,  which  previously 
oould  not  be  done  owing  to  the  prohibitive  distance  by  road  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  the  cost  of  transport. 
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There  are,  of  coarfl©>  several  points  which  must  seriously  impede 
the  progress  of  coloaisation  in  Mashonaland ;  first  and  foi-emost 
amongst  these  is  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  this  country  for  all 
cattle*  Oxen  die  on  the  road  in  tjuautities  fror^  the  fatal  lung  sick- 
ness, which  sometimes  clears  off  whole  teams;  from  drunk  sickness^ 
or  staggers;  and  from  numerous  other  diseases  with  curious  Dutch 
names.  The  rank  fodder  is  in  many  cases  unwholesome,  so  that  the 
owner  of  a  waggon  and  a  team  of  oxen  is  constantly  kept  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  anxiety  concerning  the  health  of  his  beasts.  The 
fatal  horse  sickness,  too,  at  present  prohibits  all  but  salted  horses 
from  entering  the  country.  Ignorant  of  this  fact,  the  pioneers  took 
up  unsttlted  horses,  and  they  all  died.  At  Fort  Victoria  we  saw  150 
saddles  in  a  row  in  the  fort,  and  no  horses  to  put  them  on«  Again. 
salted  horses  are  wretched  things,  for  a  horse  not  worth  a  five-pound 
note  in  England  yon  have  to  give  £100  if  he  is  salted ;  and  similarly, 
the  best  horse  you  could  see  is  not  worth  the  five-pound  note  up 
country  if  he  is  not  salted. 

Then  there  is  the  belt  of  tsetse-Hy,  fatal  to  all  quadrupeds  which 
come  from  without*  It  is  a  small  grey  fly,  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary horse-fly,  with  crossed  wings,  and  is  generated,  some  suppose, 
in  buflalo  droppings ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  when  the 
buffalo  disappears  from  a  district  the  fly  does  too.  It  is  certainly  a 
most  tiresome  little  insect,  and  has  cost  the  Chartered  Company  many 
thousands  of  pounds.  Now  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  railway  will 
obviate  any  further  loss  frum  this  cause.  It  has  always  remained  a 
puzzle  to  me  why  it  is  that  in  a  district  where  a  foreign  horse,  ox, 
donkey,  or  dog  is  sure  to  die  from  the  fly-bite,  the  zebra,  buffalo, 
quagga,  and  native  dogs  never  suffer  at  all. 

As  to  the  fitness  of  the  climate  for  Europeans,  opinions  differ  con- 
siderably ;  certainly,  during  the  rainy  season,  and  when  the  long 
coarse  grass  is  rotting  in  the  tropical  sun,  there  is  much  fever — 
sometimes  mild  and  easily  warded  off  by  doses  of  quinine  and  War- 
burg, and  sometimes  persistent,  running  into  hivmaturia,  and  without 
proper  care  resulting  in  death  ;  but  this  is  generally  the  case  in  a  new 
oountry.  It  was  so  in  Griqualand  and  the  Transvaal ;  but  when  the 
drainage  of  the  towns  has  been  attended  to,  and  proper  house  accommo- 
dation erected,  the  tendency  to  fever  is  much  lessened.  The  report 
of  the  senior  medical  oflicer  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  at 
Salisbur}^  for  18D2,  is  very  satisfactory  on  this  head.  He  says: 
'^  Good  food,  good  clothing,  shelter  from  inclement  weather  and  the 
sun,  an  abundant  supply  of  medicines  and  invalid  necessaries,  and  a 
mild  season,  have  wrought  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  general 
health  of  the  people,  and  the  Mashonaland  of  181^2  is  not  recognisable 
as  the  Mashonaland  of  1891/'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming 
rainy  season,  especially  if  the  campaign  be  not  satisfactorily  ternu- 
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nated  before  its  commencement,  may  be  equally  favourable  to  the 
health  of  Europeans. 

Salisbury,  Victoria,  and  Umtali  will  undoubtedly  be  the  chief 
towns  of  the  new  colony.  The  position  of  Salisbury  is  exceedingly 
dreary,  but  it  is  the  healthiest  of  the  three.  It  is  close  on  5000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  enjoys  an  abundance  of  that  peculiarly 
exhilarating  air  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  tropiccd  highlands. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  large  plain,  and  the  town  is  chiefly  built  on 
and  around  a  diminutive  tree-clad  kopje,  which  rises  about  200  feet 
out  of  this  plain.  The  Chartered  Company  have  spent  a  considerable 
sum  on  draining  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  and  last 
wet  season  it  was  practically  free  of  fever.  Eighteen  hundred  stands 
have  already  been  surveyed  and  mapped  out,  and  certain  public 
buildings,  such  as  offices  for  the  administrator,  bank,  and  police 
station,  &c.,  have  been  completed. 

Victoria  is  not  nearly  so  advantageously  placed.  The  ground 
around  it  is  marshy,  and  fever  is  here  much  more  frequent ; 
but  possessing,  as  it  does,  the  key  to  Providential  Pass,  and  being  in 
close  proximity  to  newly  discovered  gold  reefs,  Victoria  is  bound  to 
proceed  rapidly.  Already  572  stands  have  been  sold,  and  public 
buildings  superior  to  those  of  Kimberley  or  Johannesburg  have  been 
erected. 

A  friend  writes  to  me  concerning  the  present  condition  of  Fort 
Victoria  : 

**  The  old  fort  is  abandoned,  and  only  a  few  ruined  hiit«  are  left  to 
mark  the  place.  We  are  now  on  the  bit  of  ground  between  the  fort  of 
the  Vmshagtishi  and  another  stream,  where  was  our  first  out«pan  after 
leaving  Victoria.  This  town  is  now  nearly  as  big  as  Mafeeking,  and  about 
as  well  built.  There  is  a  great  scjuare  barrack-yard,  surrounded  by  a  loojv 
holed  brick  wall  ten  feet  high.  At  two  corners  are  towers  on  which  are 
machine  guns,  which  sweep  the  country  for  a  long  distance  around  ;  so  that 
this  place  can  hardly  be  tiiken  by  the  Matiibele." 

Umtali  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  basin  formed  by  the  Manica 
mountains.  It  is  considerably  lower  than  the  other  two,  but  as  the 
fall  is  good  the  place  is  healthy.  It  will  ultimately  be  on  the  railway 
system  which  is  pushing  in  from  Beira.  Umtali  has  every  prospect 
of  a  successful  future,  and  there  are  numerous  gold  reefs  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Three  hundred  stands  have  been  located  there,  and 
it  is  connected  with  Salisbury  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
with  Chimoio,  by  a  good  road  which  Mr.  Selous  constructed  last 
year. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  in  their  coming  contest  with  the 
Matabele  the  Chartered  Company  will  get  no  assistance  from  the 
Mashonas ;  they  are  abject  cowards,  and  have  for  generations  lived  in 
terror  of  the  Zulu.  During  our  experience  of  work  at  Zimbabwe  we 
found  that  they  could  only  be  treated  with  kindness  ;  any  reprimand 
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terrified  them,  and  they  ran  away  never  to  return,  regardless  of  their 
wages.  Once  we  had  a  quarrel  with  the  chief  of  the  village  on  the 
hill ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  shouting  and  bluster  and  shaking  of 
asfsegais,  but  the  moment  we  went  for  them  they  fled  like  monkeys, 
and  laughed  at  us  from  their  unapproachable  eyries.  It  is  the  same 
when  they  fight  with  one  another;  there  is  much  shouting  and 
gesticulation,  but  rarely  any  bloodshed. 

The  Mashonas  are  decidedly  clever  and  ingenious,  and,  when  con- 
fidence is  once  established,  they  may  be  trained  to  make  themselves 
very  useful  workmen.  We  had  no  difficulty  with  them  in  that  respect, 
and  they  soon  learnt  how  to  handle  our  tools ;  and  their  work  was 
decidedly  good.  They  carve  very  well,  and  make  very  pretty  knife 
handles  and  pillows,  and  their  ingenuity  in  turning  old  meat  tins  into 
ornaments  is  most  remarkable. 

As  for  Khama's  men,  I  doubt  much  whether  they  will  be  very 
efficient  allies,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  fight  against  the 
Matabele  in  the  open  ;  their  value  will  be  more  in  scouting  and 
surprise  parties,  for  the  Bamangwato  are  an  essentially  pastoral  race, 
with  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  Matabele.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  South  Africa  there  is  not  a  tribe  which  can  stand  up 
to  the  Zulu,  and  all  the  hard  fighting  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
white  men. 

Will,  then,  Lobengula  be  as  easily  quelled  as  the  sanguine  messages 
from  Mashonaland  lead  us  to  hope  ?  This  is  a  question  which  only 
time  can  answer.  A  savage  tribe  fighting  for  its  very  existence  in  a 
difficult  and  at  times  almost  impassable  country  is  a  very  formidable 
foe.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  stand  in  a  half  circle  in  the  open, 
to  be  shot  down  by  the  Chartered  Company's  guns,  if  ever  the  heavy 
artillery  can  be  brought  anywhere  near  them.  Again,  if  there  is  no 
open  opposition,  and  the  British  forces  march  on  and  destroy 
Baluwayo,  what  will  be  gained  ?  Before  the  victorious  army  is  at 
home  again,  another  capital  will  be  built,  and  the  question  will  be  no 
more  settled  than  it  was  before.  Nothing  but  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  Matabele  out  of  the  country  and  driving  them  across  the 
Zambesi  can  settle  the  matter.  Then,  if  a  series  of  forts  is  erected 
to  prevent  their  return,  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland  may  hope  for 
a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM: 

THEIR  POINTS  OF  CONTACT  AND 

CONTRAST.' 


IT  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  any  defence  or  criticism  of 
Mohammedanism,  bat  simply  to  state,  as  impartially  as  possiblfl^ 
its  points  of  contact  and  contrast  with  Christianity. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  such  a  statement  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  as  many  different  opinions  on  theological  qaestions  among 
Moslems  as  among  Christians,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  preeraft 
any  summary  of  Mohammedan  doctrine  which  will  be  accepted  by  aH 

The  faith  of  Islam  is  based  primarily  upon  the  Eloran,  which  iB 
believed  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Prophet  at  sundry  times  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  upon  the  traditions  reporting  the  life  sol 
words  of  the  Prophet ;  and,  sccoiuJarily,  upon  the  opinions  of  certain 
distinguished  theologians  of  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  espe- 
cially, for  the  Sunnis,  of  the  four  Imams  Hanife,  Shafi,  Malik,  aijd 
Hannbel.  The  Shiites,  or  followers  of  Aali,  reject  these  last,  witk 
many  of  the  received  traditions,  and  hold  opinions  which  the  great  hoif 
of  Moslems  regard  as  heretical.  In  addition  to  the  twofold  divisioii  rf 
Sunnis  and  Shiites  and  of  the  sects  of  the  four  Imams,  there  are  ad 
to  be  several  hundred  minor  sects. 

It  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult  for  an  honest  inquirer  to  determine  wW 
in  really  essential  to  the  faith.  A  distinguished  Moslem  statesDUD 
and  scholar  once  assured  me  that  nothing  was  essential  beyoaodi 
belief  in  the  existence  and  unity  of  God.  And  several  years  ago  to 
Slicik'ul'Islam^  the  highest  authority  in  Constantinople,  in  a  letter  to 
a  German  inquirer,  stated  that  whoever  confesses  that  there  is  but  a* 
God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet,  is  a  tr^ie  Moslem,  althongl 
to  be  a  good  one  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  five  points  of  cod* 
**«ion,  prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and  pilgrimage.      But  the  SB-  ^ 
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I  culty  aboQt  this  apparently  siisple  definitiou  is,  that  belief  in 
j)  Mohammed  as  the  prophet  of  God  involves  a  belief  in  all  his  teach- 
^H  ing,  and  we  come  back  at  once  to  the  qaestion  what  that  teaching  was. 
^H  The  great  majority  of  Mohammedans  believe  in  the  Koran^  and  the 
traditions  and  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Hanifd,  and  we  cannot 
'       do  better  than  take  these  doctrines  and  compare  them  with  what 

^are  generally  regarded  aa  the  essential  principles  of  Cliristianity. 
With  this  explanation  we  may  discuss  the  relations  of  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism  as  Historical,  Dogmatic,  and  Practical. 


1.  Historical  Relations. 


I^tos 
Bihai 


^■peems 
^niohai 
^^Vtians^ 


It  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  speak  in  this  connection  of  the 
historical  relations  of  Christianity  and  Islam  if  they  had  not  seemed, 
to  some  distinguished  writers,  so  important  as  to  justify  the  statement, 

t  Mohammedanism  is  a  form  and  outgrowth  of  Christianity^in 
fact,  essentially  a  Christian  sect.  Carlyle,  for  example,  says, 
**  Islam  is  definable  as  a  confused  form  of  Christianity."  And 
Draper  calls  it  *'the  Southern  Reformation,  akin  to  that  in  the 
North  under  Lather."  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr.  DuUinger  make 
similar  statements. 

While  there  is  a  certain  semblance  of  truth  in  their  view,  it 
to  me  not  only  misleading,  but  essentially  false.  Neither 
ohammed  nor  any  of  his  earlier  followers  had  ever  l>een  Chris- 
tians, and  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  up  to  the  time 
of  his  announcing  his  prophetic  mission  he  had  interested  himself  at 
all  in  ChriBtianity.  No  such  theory  is  necessary  to  account  for  his 
monotheism.  The  citi^sens  of  Mecca  were  mostly  idolaters,  but  a 
few,  known  as  Hanifs^  were  pure  deists,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God  was  not  unknown  theoretically  even  by  those  who,  in  their 
idolatry,  had  practically  abandoned  it.  The  temple  at  Mecca  was 
known  as  BcU  Ullah,  the  house  of  God,  The  name  of  the  Prophet's 
father  was  Ahdalhih,  the  servant  of  God ;  and  '*  By  Allah  "  was  a 
cammon  oath  among  the  people.  The  one  God  was  nominally  recog* 
nised^  but  in  fact  forgotten  in  the  worship  of  the  stars,  of  Zal  and 
Ozza  and  Mo.iwl^  and  of  the  360  idols  in  the  temple  at  Mecca. 
It  was  against  this  prevalent  idolatry  that  Mohammed  revolted,  and 
he  claimed  that  in  so  doing  he  had  returned  to  the  pure  religion 
of  Abraham.  Still,  Mohammedanism  is  no  more  a  reformed 
Judaism  than  it  is  a  form  of  Christianity,  It  waa  essentially  a  new 
ligion. 

The  Koran  claimed  to  be  a  new  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God,  and  fironi  the  time  of  the  Prophet's  death  to  this  day  no 
Moslem  has  appealed  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Arabia  or  to  the 
Jewish   or  Christian   Scriptures  as  the   ground   of  his  faith.     The 
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Koran  and  the  traditions  are  sufficient  and  final.  I  believe  that 
every  orthodox  Moslem  regards  Islam  as  a  separate,  distinct,  and 
absolutely  exclusive  religion  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  bjr 
calling  it  a  form  of  Christianity.  But  after  having  set  aside  this 
unfounded  statement,  and  fully  acknowledged  the  independent  origin 
of  Islam,  there  is  still  a  historical  relationship  between  it  and 
Christianity  which  demands  our  attention. 

The  Prophet  recognised  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Scriptures  as  the 
word  of  God,  although  'it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  had  ever  read 
them.  They  are  mentioned  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  times  in  the 
Koran,  but  there  is  only  one  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
one  from  the  New.  The  historical  parts  of  the  Koran  correspond 
with  the  Talmud,  and  the  writings  current  among  the  heretical  Chris- 
tian sects,  such  as  the  Protevangelium  of  'James,  the  pseudo-Matthew, 
and  the  Gospel  of  the  nativity  of  Mary,  rather  than  with  the  Bible. 
His  information  was  probably  obtained  verbally  from  bis  Jewish  and 
Christian  friends,  who  appear,  in  some  cases,  to  have  deceived  him 
intentionally.  He  seems  to  have  believed  their  statements  that  his 
coming  was  foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have  hoped  for  some 
years  that  they  would  accept  him  as  their  promised  leader. 

His  confidence  in  the  Christians  was  proved  by  his  sending  his 
persecuted  followers  to  take  refuge  with  the  Christian  King  of 
Abyssinia.  He  had  visited  Christian  Syria,  and,  if  tradition  can  be 
trusted,  he  had  some  intimate  Christian  friends.  With  the  Jews 
he  was  on  still  more  intimate  terms  during  his  last  years  at  Mecca 
and  the  first  at  Medina. 

But  in  the  end  he  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Jews,  and  declared 
war  against  the  Christians  ;  making  a  distinction,  however,  in  his 
treatment  of  idolaters  and  '*  the  people  of  the  Book,"  allowing  the 
latter,  if  they  quietly  submitted  to  his  authority,  to  retain  their  reli- 
gion on  the  condition  of  an  annual  payment  of  a  tribute  or  ransom 
for  their  lives.  If,  however,  they  resisted,  the  men  were  to  be  killed 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves  (Koran,  snra  ix.).  In  the 
next  world  Jews,  Christians,  and  idolaters  are  alike  consigned  to 
eternal  punishment  in  hell. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  verse  in  the  second  sura  of  the  Koran 
was  intended  to  teach  a  more  charitable  doctrine.  It  reads  :  "  Surely 
those  who  believe,  whether  Jews,  Christians,  or  Sabians,  whoever 
believeth  in  God  and  the  last  day,  and  doth  that  which  is  right,  they 
shall  have  their  reward  with  the  Lord.  No  fear  shall  come  upon 
them,  neither  shall  they  be  grieved."  But  Moslem  commentators 
rightly  understand  this  as  only  teaching  that  if  Jews,  Christians,  or 
Sabians  become  Moslems  they  will  be  saved,  the  phrase  used  being 
the  common  one  to  express  faith  in  Islam. 

In   the  third  i^vrfi   it  is   stated    in  so  many  words  :    "  Whoever 
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followeth  any  other  religion  than  Islam,  it  shall  not  be  accepted  of 
him,  and  at  the  last  day  he  shall  be  of  those  that  perish/' 

This  is  the  orthodox  doctrine  ;  but  it  should  be  said  that  one 
meets  with  Moslems  who  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  those  who  are  sincere  and  honest  followers  of  Christ. 

The  c|uestion  whether  Mohammedanism  has  been  in  any  way 
modified  since  the  time  of  the  Prophet  by  its  contact  with  Christianity, 
I  think  every  Moslem  would  answer  in  the  negative.  There  is  muoh 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  as,  for  example,  it  must  eeem  to  a 
Christian  student  that  the  ofBces  and  qualities  assi^pied  to  the 
Prophet  by  the  traditions,  which  are  not  claimed  for  him  in  the 
Koran,  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Christian  teaching  in 
regard  to  Christ ;  but  we  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  this  question. 

n.  Dogmatic  Relations. 

In  comparing  the  dogmatic  statements  of  Islam  and  Christianity, 
we  must  confine  ourselves,  as  strictly  as  possible,  to  what  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  essential  in  each  faith.  To  go 
beyond  this  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  sea  of  speculation  almost 
without  limits,  from  which  we  could  hope  to  bring  back  but  little  of 
any  value  to  our  present  discussion. 

It  has  been  formally  decided  by  various  fetvas  that  the  Koran 
requires  belief  in  seven  principal  doctrines  ;  and  the  confession  of 
faith  13  this  :  '*  I  believe  on  God,  on  the  Angels,  on  the  Books,  on  the 
Prophets,  on  the  Judgment-day,  on  the  eternal  Decrees  of  God 
Almighty  concerning  both  good  and  evil,  and  on  the  Resurrection 
mfter  death/*  There  are  many  other  things  which  a  good  ^loslem  is 
expected  to  believe,  but  these  points  are  fundamental. 

Taking  these  essential  dogmas  one  by  one,  we  shall  find  that  they 
agree  with  Christian  doctrine  in  their  general  statement,  although  in 
their  development  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  faith  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Moslem. 

Fh'd  :  the  Bodt^ijtc  of  God,— Thin  is  stated  by  Omer  Nessefi  (a,d. 
1142)  as  follows :  **  God  is  one  and  eternal.  He  lives,  and  is  almighty. 
He  knows  all  things,  hears  all  things,  sees  all  things-  He  is  endowed 
with  will  and  action.  He  has  neither  form  nor  figure  j  neither  bounds, 
limits^  or  numbers ;  neither  parts,  multiplications,  or  divisions,  because 
He  is  neither  body  nor  matter.  He  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
He  is  self- existent,  without  generation,  dwelling,  or  habitation.  He 
is  outside  the  empire  of  time,  unequalled  in  His  nature  as  in  His 
attributes,  which  without  being  foreign  to  his  essence  do  not  con- 
stitute it." 

The  Westminster  Catechism  says :  **  God  is  a  spirit,  infinite, 
eternal,    unchangeable    in    His    being,     wisdom,     power,    holiness, 
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justice,  goodness,  and  truth.     There  is  but  one  only,  the  living  and 
true  God." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  statements  differ  chiefly  in  that  the 
Christian  gives  special  prominence  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God ; 
and  it  has  often  been  said  that  the  God  of  Islam  is  simply  a  Gk)d  of 
almighty  power,  while  the  God  of  Christianity  is  a  God  of  infinite  love 
and  perfect  holiness  :  but  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  truth. 
The  ninety-nine  names  of  God,  which  the  good  Moslem  constantly 
repeats,  assign  these  attributes  to  Him.  The  fourth  name  is  ^^  The 
Most  Holy'*;  the  twenty-ninth,  "The  Just";  the  forty-sixth,  "The 
All-Loving  ";  the  first  and  most  common  is  "  The  Merciful ";  and  the 
moral  attributes  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Koran.^  In  truth,  there 
is  no  conceivable  perfection  which  the  Moslems  would  neglect  to 
attribute  to  God.  Their  conception  of  Him  is  that  of  an  absolute 
Oriental  monarch,  and  His  unlimited  power  to  do  what  He  pleases 
makes  entire  submission  to  His  will  the  first  and  most  prominent 
duty.  The  name  which  they  give  to  their  religion  implies  this. 
It  is  Islaniy  which  means  submission  or  resignation.  But  a  king 
may  be  good  or  bad,  wise  or  foolish,  and  the  Moslem  takes  as 
much  pains  as  the  Christian  to  attribute  to  God  all  wisdom  and  all 
goodness. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
conceptions  of  God  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Moslem  does  not  think  of 
this  great  King  as  having  anything  in  common  with  His  subjects,  from 
whom  He  is  infinitely  removed.  The  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  (Jod 
in  Christ  is  to  them  not  only  blasphemous  but  absurd  and  incompre- 
hensible ;  and  the  idea  of  fellowship  with  God,  which  is  expressed  in 
calling  Him  our  Father^  is  altogether  foreign  to  Mohammedan  thought. 
Grod  is  not  immanent  in  the  world  in  the  Christian  sense,  but  apart 
from  the  world  and  infinitely  removed  from  man. 

Second :  the  Doctrim  of  Decrees,  or  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  both  Christianity  and  Islam. 

The  Koran  says :  "  God  has  from  all  eternity  foreordained  by  an 
immutable  decree  all  things  whatsoever  to  come  to  pass,  whether  good 
or  evil." 

The  Westminster  Catechism  says :  "  The  decrees  of  God  are  His 
eternal  purpose  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  will,  whereby  for  His 
own  glory  He  hath  foreordained  whatever  comes  to  pass." 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  statements  do  not  essentially  differ,  and 
the  same  controversies  have  arisen  over  this  doctrine  among  Moham- 
medans as  among  Christians,  with  the  same  differences  of  opinion. 

Omer  Nessefi  says :  "  Predestination  refers  not  to  the  temporal  but 
to  the  spiritual  state.  Election  and  reprobation  decide  the  final  fate 
of  the  soul,  but  in  temporal  affairs  man  is  free." 

A  Turkish  confession  of  ftith  says :  "  Unbelief  and  Mok^  acts 
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happen  with  the  foreknowledge  and  will  of  God,  by  the  effect  of  His 
predestination^  written  from  eternity  on  the  preserved  tables,  by  His 
operation  but  not  with  His  satisfaction.  God  foresees,  wills,  produces, 
loves  all  that  is  good,  and  does  not  love  unbelief  and  sin,  though  he 
wills  and  effects  it.  If  it  be  asked  why  God  wills  and  effects  what  is 
evil  and  gives  the  devil  power  to  tempt  man,  the  answer  is,  He  has  His 
views  of  wisdom  which  it  is  not  granted  to  ns  to  know/' 

Many  Christian  theologians  would  accept  this  statement  without 
criticism,  but  in  general  they  have  been  cai'eful  to  guard  against  the 
idea  that  God  is  in  any  way  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  and  they  gene- 
rally give  to  man  a  wider  area  of  freedom  than  the  orthodox  Moham- 
medans. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  doctrine  of  the  decrees  of  God  has 
degenerated  into  fatalism  more  generally  among  Moslems  than  iimong 
Christians,  I  hiive  never  known  a  Mohammedan  Df  any  sect  who  was 
not  more  or  less  a  fatalist,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  liave 
been  Moslem  theologians  who  have  repudiated  fatalism  as  vigorously 
as  any  Christians. 

In  Christianity  this  doctrine  has  been  of&et  by  a  different  conception 
of  God,  by  a  higher  estimate  of  man,  and  by  the  whole  scheme  of 
redemption  through  faith  in  Christ.  In  Islam  there  is  no  such 
connteracling  influence. 

Third :  the  othtr  Jive  doctrines  we  may  pass  over  with  a  single  remark 
in  regard  to  each.  Both  Moslems  and  Christians  believe  in  the  existence 
of  good  and  evil  angels^  and  that  God  has  revealed  His  will  to  man  in 
certain  inspired  hooks,  and  both  agree  that  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptui'es  are  such  books.  The  Moslem,  however,  believes  that  they 
have  been  superseded  by  the  Koran,  which  was  brought  down  from 
God  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  He  believes  that  this  is  His  eternal  and 
uncreated  word  ;  that  its  divine  character  is  proved  by  its  poetic 
beauty  ;  that  it  has  a  miraculous  power  over  men  apart  from  what  it 
teachesi  so  that  the  mere  hearing  of  it,  without  understanding  it,  may 
heal  the  sick  or  convert  the  infidel.  Both  Christians  and  Moslems 
believe  that  God  has  sent  propluis  and  ajmstlt^^  into  the  world  to  teach 
men  His  will ;  both  believe  in  the  judgmtnt^day  and  the  rcsvrredioii  of 
th^>  dcad^  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  rewards  and  punishments 
in  the  futnre  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  simple  statement  the  seven  positive  doctrines 
of  Islam  are  in  harmony  with  Christian  dogma ;  but  in  their  exposi- 
tion and  development  the  New  Testament  and  the  Koran  part  company, 
and  Christian  and  Moslem  speculation  evolve  totally  different  con- 
ceptions, especially  in  regard  to  everything  concerning  the  other  world. 
It  is  in  these  expositions  based  upon  the  Koran  {ejj.,  stfras  Ivi,  and 
Ixxviii*),  and  still  more  upon  the  traditions,  that  we  find  the  meet 
striking  contrasts  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  j  but  it 
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is  not  easy  for  a  Christian  to  state  them  in  a  way  to  satisfy  Moslems, 
and,  as  we  have  no  time  to  quote  authorities,  we  may  pass  them  over. 

Fourth^  the  essential  do^^atic  difference  between  Christianity  and 
Islam  is  in  regard  to  the  person,  ofBce,  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Koran  expressly  denies  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  his 
death,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement, 
and  rejects  the  sacraments  which  He  ordained.  It  accepts  His 
miraculous  birth,  His  miracles.  His  moral  perfection,  and  His  mission 
as  an  inspired  prophet  or  teacher.  It  declares  that  He  did  not  die 
on  the  cross,  but  was  taken  up  to  heaven  without  death,  while  the 
Jews  crucified  one  like  Him  in  His  place.  It  consequently  denies 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  but  claims  that  He  will  come  again 
to  rule  the  world  before  the  day  of  judgment.  It  sajs  that  He 
will  himself  testify  before  God  that  He  never  claimed  to  be  divine ; 
this  heresy  of  His  divinity  originated  with  Paul. 

At  the  same  time  the  faith  exalts  Mohammed  to  very  nearly  the 
same  position  which  Christ  occupies  in  the  Christian  scheme.  He  is  not 
divine,  and  consequently  not  an  object  of  worship  ;  but  he  was  the 
first  created  being,  God's  first  and  best  beloved,  the  noblest  of  all 
creatures,  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  great  intercessor, 
the  first  to  enter  Paradise,  and  the  highest  there.  Although  the 
Koran  in  many  places  speaks  of  him  as  a  sinner  in  need  of  pardon 
(e.^.,  suras  xxiii.,  xlvii.,  and  xlviii.),  his  absolute  sinlessness  is  also  an 
article  of  faith. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Koran,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  His  work  of  regeneration 
and  sanctification  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Prophet,  who 
represents  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  teaching  that  it 
consists  of  God  the  Father,  Mary  the  Mother,  and  Christ  the  Son. 
The  promise  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  John  to  send  the  Paraclete, 
the  Prophet  applies  to  himself,  reading  irapaKXtiro^  as  Tre/oiicXuroc, 
which  might  be  rendered  into  Arabic  as  Ahvud,  another  form  of  the 
name  Mohammed. 

We  have,  then,  in  Islam  a  specific  and  final  rejection  and  repudia- 
tion of  the  Christian  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  and 
the  substitution  of  Mohammed  for  Christ  in  most  of  his  offices ;  but 
it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  while  this  rejection  grows  out  of  a 
different  conception  of  God,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
scientific  rationalistic  unbelief  of  the  present  day.  If  it  cannot  conceive 
of  God  as  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not  from  any  doubt  as  to 
His  personality  or  His  miraculous  interference  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  or  the  reality  of  the  supernatural.'  These  ideas  are  fundamental 
to  the  faith  of  every  orthodox  Mohammedan,  and  are  taught  every- 
where in  the  Koran. 

There  are   nominal  Mohammedans  who  are  atheists,   and  others 
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who  are  pantheists  of  the  Spinoza  type.  There  are  also  some  small 
sects  who  are  rationaUsts,  bat  after  the  fashion  of  old  English  Deism 
rather  than  of  the  modern  rationalism.  The  Deistic  rationalism  is 
represented  in  that  luost  interesting  work  of  Justice  Ameer  Aali,  **  The 
Spirit  of  Islam/'  He  speaks  of  Mohammed  as  Xenophon  did  of 
Socrates,  and  he  reveres  Christ  also,  but  he  denies  that  there  was 
anything  supernatural  in  the  inspiration  or  life  of  either,  and 
claims  that  Hanif^  and  the  other  Imams  corrupted  Islam  as  he  thinks 
Paul  the  apostle  did  Christianity.  Bufc  this  book  does  not  represent 
Mohammedanism  any  more  than  Renan s '*  Life  of  Jesus"  represents 
Christianity.  These  small  rationalistic  sect^  are  looked  upon  by  all 
orthodox  Moslems  as  heretics  of  the  worst  description, 

III.  Practical  Relations. 

Tht:  pmeticaj  antf  ethictd  rdatiom  of  Islam  to  Christianity  are 
even  more  interesting  than  the  historical  and  dogmatic.  The  Moslem 
code  of  morals  is  much  nearer  the  Christian  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed on  either  side,  although  it  is  i*eaUy  more  Jewish  than 
Christian.  The  truth  is,  that  we  judge  each  other  harshly  and 
unfairly  by  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  the  demands  of  their  religion, 
instead  of  comparing  the  pious  Moslem  with  the  consistent  Christian, 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  technical  statement  of  the  philoso- 
phical development  of  the  principles  of  law  and  moralitr  as  they  are 
given  by  the  Imam  Hanif^  and  others.  It  would  be  incomprehen- 
sible without  hours  of  explanation,  and  is  really  understood  by  but 
few  Mohammedans,  although  the  practical  application  of  it  is  the 
substance  of  Mohammedan  law.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  moral 
law  is  based  upon  the  Koran  and  the  traditions  of  the  life  and 
sayings  of  the  Prophet,  enlarged  by  deductions  and  nnalogies. 
Whatever  comes  from  these  sources  has  the  force  and  atithurity  of  a 
revealed  law  of  God, 

The  iirst  practical  duties  inculcated  in  the  religious  code  are  : 
Vonjv.^ioti  of  God,  and  Mohammed  His  Prophet  \  Pntijer  at  least  five 
times  a  day  5  Fasting  during  the  month  of  Ramazan,  from  dawn  to 
sunset ;  Alms  to  the  annual  amount  of  two  and  one-hall'  per  cent. 
on  property  j  FUf/rnuffffr  to  Mecca  at  least  once  in  a  lifetime.  A 
sixth  duty,  of  equal  importance,  is  taking  part  in  saard  v:ai\  or  war 
for  religion :  but  some  orthodox  Moslems  hold  that  this  is  not  a 
perpetual  obligation,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Hanif*\ 

In  addition  to  these  primary  duties  of  religion,  the  moral  code,  as 
given  by  Omer  Nessefi,  demands :  Honesty  in  business ;  Modesty  or 
decency  in  behaviour ;  Fraternity  between  all  Moslems  ;  Benevolence 
and  kindness  toward  all  creatures.     It  forbids  gambling,  music,  the 
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making  or  possesdng  of  images^  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  Uqnoii^ 
the  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain,  and  all  false  oaths.  And,  in 
general,  Omer  Nessefi  adds  :  *^  It  is  an  indispensable  obligation  for 
every  Moslem  to  practise  viitue  and  avoid  vice— /.e,,  all  that  ia  con- 
trary to  religion,  law,  humanity,  good  manners,  and  the  datias  of 
society.  He  ought  especially  to  guard  against  deception,  lyiag> 
slander,  and  abuse  of  his  neighbour." 

We  may  also  add  some  specimen  passages  from  the  Koran : 

*'  God  commands  justice,  benevolence,  and  liberality.  He  forbids 
crime,  injustice,  and  calumny." 

**  Avoid  sin  in  secret  and  in  public.  The  wicked  will  receire  the 
reward  of  his  deeds/" 

'*  God  promises  His  mercy  aud  a  brilliant  recompense  to  those  who 
add  good  works  to  their  faith." 

"He  who  commita  iniquity  will  lose  Ma  soul/' 

*^  It  is  not  righteousness  that  you  turn  your  faces  in  prayer  towaid 
the  e€^st  or  the  west,  but  righteousness  is  of  him  who  believeth  in 
God  and  the  last  day,  and  the  angels  and  the  prophets ;  wbo  giveth 
money,  for  God's  sake,  to  his  kindred  and  to  orphans,  and  to  tie 
needy  and  the  stranger,  and  to  those  who  ask,  and  for  the  redemp* 
tion  of  captives  ;  who  is  constant  in  prayer,  and  giveth  alms  ;  and  of 
those  who  perform  their  covenant,  and  who  behave  themaelvet 
patiently  in  adversity  and  hardships,  and  in  time  of  violence-  Thesa 
are  they  who  are  true,  and  these  are  they  who  fear  God/' 

So  far,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  conceptions  of  the  mc 
life  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  Christian,  although  some  distino* 
tively  Christian  virtues,  such  as  meekness  and  humility,  are  not 
emphasised. 

Beyond  this  we  have  a  moral  code,  equally  biifding  in  theory,  and 
equally  important  in  practice,  which  is  not  at  all  Christian,  but  is 
essentially  the  morality  of  the  Talmud  in  the  extreme  value  which  it 
attaches  to  outward  observances,  such  as  fasting,  pilgrimages,  and 
ceremonial  rites.  All  the  concerns  of  life  and  death  are  hedged  about 
with  prescribed  ceremonies,  which  are  not  simple  matters  of  propriety, 
but  of  morality  and  religion ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  has 
not  lived  among  Moslems  to  realise  the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
ceremonial  law. 

In  regard  to  polygamy,  divorce,  and  slavery,  the  morality  of  Islam 
is  in  direct  contrast  with  that  of  Christianity  ;  and  as  the  principles 
of  the  faith,  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions 
are  fixed  and  unchangeable,  no  change  in  regard  to  the  legality  of 
these  can  be  expected.  They  may  be  silently  abandoned,  but  thej" 
can  never  be  forbidden  by  law  in  any  Mohammedan  State.  It  shoold 
be  said  here,  however,  that  while  the  position  of  women,  as  dete^ 
mined  by   the  Koran,  is  one  of  inferiority   and  subjection^  there  ii 
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BO  tmth  whatever  in  the  current  idea  that,  according  to  the  Koran, 
they  have  no  souls,  no  hop©  of  immortality,  and  no  rights.  This  is 
an  absolutely  unfounded  slander. 

Another  contrast  between  the  morality  of  the  Koran  and  the  New 
Testament  is  found  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  faith  is  to  be  pro- 
pagated«  The  Prophet  led  his  armies  to  battle,  and  founded  a 
temporal  kingdom  by  force  of  arms.  The  Koran  is  full  of  exhorta- 
tions to  fight  for  the  faith.  Christ  founded  a  spiritual  kiogdom,  which 
could  only  be  extended  by  loving  persuasion  and  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  true  that  Christians  have  had  their  wars  of  religion, 
and  have  committed  as  many  crimes  against  humauity  in  the  name  of 
Christ  as  Moslems  have  ever  committed  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet ;  but 
the  opposite  teaching  on  this  subject  in  the  Koran  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  unmistakable,  and  involves  different  conceptions  of  morality. 
Sach,  in  general,  is  the  ethical  code  of  Islam.  In  practice  there 
ai'e  certainly  many  Moslems  whose  moral  lives  are  irreproachable 
according  to  the  Christian  standard,  who  fear  God,  and  in  their  deal- 
ings with  men  are  honest,  truthful,  and  benevolent ;  who  are  tem- 
perate in  the  gratification  of  their  desires,  and  cultivate  a  self-denying 
spirit ;  of  whose  sincere  desire  to  do  right  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

There  are  those  whose  conceptions  of  pure  spiritual  religion  seem 
to  rival  those  of  the  Christian  mystics.  This  is  specially  true  of  one 
or  two  sects  of  Dervishes.  Some  of  these  sectfi  are  simply  Moham- 
^Bmedan  Neo^Platonists,  and  deal  in  magic,  sorcery,  and  purely  phy- 
^^sical  means  of  attaining  a  state  of  ecstasy;  but  others  are  neither 
L  pantheists  nor  theosophists,  and  seek  to  attain  unity  of  spirit  with  a 
I      supreme,  personal  God  by  spiritual  means. 

^H      Those  who  have  had  much  acquaintance  with  Moslems  know  that 

^pin  addition  to  these  mystics,  there    are  many  common    p^ple— as 

many  women  as  men — who   seem  to  have  more  or  less  clear  ideas 

of  spiritual  life,  and  strive    to   attain   something  higher  than  mere 

formal    morality    and     verbal    confession ;     who    feel    their  personal 

unworthiness,  and  hope  only  in  God.     The  following  extract  from  one 

^■.of  many  similar  poems  of  Shereef  Hanum,  a  Turkish  Moslem  lady  of 

^^Constantinople,  rendered  into  English  by  the  Bev.  H.  0.  Dwight,  is 

[       certainly  as  spiritual  in  thought  and  language  as  most  of  the  hymns 

sung  in  Christian  churches : 

**  O  Source  of  Kindness  and  of  Love^ 
Wljo  givcst  aid  all  hopes  above, 
Ttfid  ^ief  and  jjtiilt  althoQgb  I  grope. 
From  Thee  VU  ne*er  cut  off  m^'  hope, 
My  Lord,  O  my  Lord ! 

^*  Thoitt  Kin^  of  kitiffm  do«t  knc^w  my  need, 
Ti  '      "  '  an  "heed  • 


My  Lord,  0  my  Lord  I 


an  heed  ; 
ont'» 
:  doD^t 
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"  Shouldst  Thou  refuse  to  still  my  fears. 
Who  else  will  stop  to  dry  my  tears  ? 
For  I  am  guilty,  guilty  still. 
No  other  one  has  done  so  ill. 
My  Lord,  O  my  Lord  ! 

*'  The  lost  in  torment  stand  aghast 

To  see  this  rebel's  sin  so  vast ; 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Shereef  cries 

For  mercy,  mercy,  e'er  she  dies, 

My  Lord,  O  my  Lord." 

These  facts  are  important,  not  as  proving  that  Mohammedanism  is 
a  spiritnal  faith  in  the  same  sense  as  Christianity,  for  it  is  not,  bat  as 
showing  that  many  Moslems  do  attain  some  degree,  at  least,  of  what 
Christians  mean  by  spiritual  life ;  while,  as  we  most  confess,  it  is 
equally  possible  for  Christianity  to  degenerate  into  mere  formalism. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  high  tone  of  the  Moslem  code  of 
morals,  and  the  more  or  less  Christian  experience  of  spiritually- 
minded  Mohammedans,  I  think  that  the  chief  distinction  between 
Christian  and  Moslem  morality  lies  in  their  different  conceptions  of 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  sin.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the 
theories  advanced  by  Christian  writers  on  theoretical  ethics  have 
found  defenders  among  the  Moslems ;  but  Mohammedan  law  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  right  and  wrong  depend  on  legal  enactment, 
and  Mohammedan  thought  follows  the  same  direction.  An  act  is 
right  because  God  has  commanded  it,  or  wrong  because  he  has 
forbidden  it.  God  may  abrogate  or  change  his  laws^  so  that  what 
was  wrong  may  become  right.  Moral  acts  have  no  inherent  moral 
character^  and  what  may  be  wrong  for  one  may  be  right  for 
another.  So,  for  example,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  moral 
character  of  the  Prophet  with  an  orthodox  Moslem,  because  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  any  criticism  to  say  that  God  commanded  or 
expressly  permitted  those  acts  which  in  other  men  would  be  wrong. 

There  is,  however,  one  sin  which  is  in  its  very  nature  sinful,  and 
which  man  is  capable  of  knowing  to  be  such — that  is,  the  sin  of 
denying  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  His  Prophet. 
Everything  else  depends  on  the  arbitrary  command  of  God,  and  may 
be  arbitrarily  forgiven ;  but  this  does  not,  and  is  consequently 
unpardonable.  For  whoever  dies  in  this  sin  there  is  no  possible 
escape  from  eternal  damnation. 

Of  other  sins  some  are  grave  and  some  are  light,  and  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  Moslem  regards  grave  sins  as  of  little  conse- 
quence. He  believes  that  sin  is  rebellion  against  infinite  Power,  and 
that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  all-seeing  God,  but  must  call 
down  His  wrath  upon  the  sinner ;  so  that  even  a  good  Moslem  may 
be  sent  to  hell  to  suffer  torment  for  thousands  of  years  before  he  is 
pardoned. 

But  he  believes  that  God  is  merciful ;  that  '^  He  is  minded  to  make 
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His  religion  light,  because  man  has  been  created  weak"  (Koran, 
snra  iv.).  If  man  has  sinned  against  ills  arbitrary  commands,  God 
may  arbiti-arily  remit  the  penalty,  on  certain  conditions,  on  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Prophet,  on  account  of  expiatory  acts  on  the  man's 
part  or  in  view  of  connterbalancing  good  works*  At  the  worst,  the 
Moslem  will  be  sent  to  hell  for  a  season  and  then  be  pardoned,  ont  of 
consideration  for  his  belief  in  God  and  the  Prophet,  by  divine  mercy* 
Still,  we  need  to  repeat,  the  Moslem  does  not  look  upon  sin  as  a  light 
thing. 

But  notwithstanding  this  conception  of  the  danger  of  sinning 
against  God,  the  Mohammedan  is  very  far  from  comprehending  the 
Christian  idea  that  right  and  wrong  are  inherent  qualities  in  all  moral 
actions  ;  that  God  Himself  is  a  moral  being,  doing  what  is  right 
because  it  is  right,  and  that  He  can  no  more  pardon  sin  arbitrarily 
than  He  can  make  a  wrong  action  right ;  that  He  could  not  be  just  and 
yet  justify  the  sinner,  without  the  atonement  made  by  the  incarnation 
and  the  suffering  and  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  does  not 
realise  that  sin  is  itself  corruption  and  death  ;  that  mere  escape 
from  hell  is  not  eternal  life,  but  that  the  sinful  soul  must  be 
regenerated  and  sanctified  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  it 
can  know  the  joy  of  the  beatific  vision. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  correctly  stated  the  fundamental  dlflerence 
between  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  conceptions  of  sin,  no  one 
who  has  had  Moslem  friends  can  have  failed  to  realise  that  the 
difference  exists,  for  it  is  eictremely  difficult,  almost  impossible,  for 
Christians  and  Moslems  to  understand  one  another  when  the  question 
of  sin  is  discussed.  There  seems  to  be  a  hereditary  incapacity  in  the 
^[oslem  to  comprehend  this  essential  basis  of  Christian  morality. 

Mohammedan  morality  is  also  differentiated  from  the  Christian  by 
its  fatalistic  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Decrees.  The  Moslem 
who  reads  in  the  Koran,  "  As  for  every  man  we  have  firmly  fixed  his 
fate  about  his  neck/'  and  the  many  similar  passages,  who  is  taught 
that  at  least  so  fax  as  the  foture  life  is  concerned  his  fate  has  been 
fixed  from  eternity  by  an  arbitrary  and  irrevocable  decree,  naturally 
falls  into  fatalism ;  not  absolute  fatalism,  for  the  Moslem,  as  we  have 
ar^en,  has  hia  strict  code  of  morality  and  his  burdensome  ceremonial 
law,  but  at  least  such  a  measure  of  fatalism  as  weakens  his  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  leaves  him  to  look  upon  the  whole  Christian 
scheme  of  redemption  as  unnecessary,  if  not  absurd. 

It  is  perhaps  also  due  to  the  fatalistic  tendency  of  Mohammedan 
thought,  that  the  ^foslem  has  a  very  different  conception  from  the 
Christian  of  the  relation  of  the  mil  to  the  desires  and  passions.  He 
^^^  does  not  distingnish  between  them,  but  regards  will  and  desire  as  one 
^B  and  the  same,  and  seeks  to  avaid  temptation  rather  than  resist  it.  Of 
^^  oonveraion,  in    the   Christian   sense,  he  has  no  conception^ — of  that 
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change  of  heart  which  makes  the  regenerated  will  the  master  of  the 
floul,  to  dominate  its  paBsionJ3,  control  the  desires,  and  lead  man  on  to 
final  victory  over  sin  and  death. 

There  is  one  other  point  concerning  Mohammedan  morality  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak  with  all  possible  delicacy,  bat  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  the  inflaence  of  the  Prophet's  life  upon  that  of 
his  followers.  The  Moslem  world  accepts  him,  as  Christians  do  Cluist, 
as  the  ideal  man,  the  best  beloved  of  God ;  and  consequently  its 
conception  of  his  life  exerts  an  important  infinence  npon  its  prac- 
tical morality. 

I  have  said  nothing  thas  far  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
Prophet,  becanse  it  is  too  difficult  a  question  to  discnss  in  this  con- 
nection ;  but  I  may  say,  in  a  word^  that  my  own  impression  is  that, 
from  first  to  last,  he  sincerely  and  honestly  believed  himself  to  be  a 
aopematurallyi  nspired  prophet  of  God.  I  have  no  wish  to  think  any 
evil  of  him,  for  .he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  should  rejoice  to  know  that  he  was  such  a 
man  as  he  is  represented  to  be  in  Ameer  Aali's  '^  Spirit  of  Islam,"  for 
the  world  would  be  richer  for  having  had  such  a  man  in  it. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  real  character,  he  is  known  to 
Moslems  chiefly  through  the  Traditions ;  and  these,  taken  as  a  whole, 
present  to  us  a  totally  different  man  from  the  Christ  of  the  Gxispels. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Moslem  code  of  morals  conmiands  and  forbids 
essentially  the  same  things  as  the  Christian ;  but  the  Moslem  finds  in 
the  Traditions  a  mass  of  stories  in  regard  to  the  life  and  sayings  of 
the  Prophet,  many  of  which  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  Christian 
ideas  of  morality,  and  which  make  the  impression  that  many  things 
forbidden  are  at  least  excusable. 

There  are  many  nominal  Christians  who  lead  lives  as  corrupt  as  any 
Moslems,  but  they  find  no  excuse  for  it  in  the  life  of  dmst.  They 
know  that  they  are  Christians  only  in  name ;  while,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Traditions,  the  Mohammedan  may  have  such  a  con- 
ception of  the  Prophet,  that,  in  spite  of  his  immorality,  he  may  still 
believe  himself  a  true  Moslem.  If  Moslems  generally  believed  in 
such  a  prophet  as  is  described  in  the  "  Spirit  of  Islam,"  it  would 
greatly  modify  the  tone  of  Mohanunedan  life. 

We  have  now  presented,  as  briefly  and  impartially  as  possible, 
the  points  of  contact  and  contrast  between  Christianity  and  Islam,  as 
historical,  dogmatic,  and  ethical.  We  have  seen  that  while  there  is  a 
broad,  common  ground  of  belief  and  sympathy,  while  we  may  con- 
fidently believe  as  Christians  that  God  is  leading  many  pious  MosIemB 
by  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  saving  them  through  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  spite  of  what  we  believe  to  be  their 
errors  in  doctrine,  these  two  religions  are  still  mutually  exolnsiva  and 
irreconcilable. 
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The  general  points  of  agreement  are  that  we  both  believe  that 
there  is  one  supreme,  personal  God ;  that  we  are  bound  to  worship 
Him  ;  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  live  a  piou8»  virtuous  life  ;  that 
we  are  bonnd  to  repent  of  our  sins  and  forsake  them ;  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  future  life 
for  our  deeds  here  ;  that  God  has  revealed  His  will  to  the  world  through 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
God, 

These  are  most  important  gruiinds  ot  agreement  and  mutual  respect, 
bnt  the  points  of  contrast  are  equally  impressive. 

The  Supreme  God  of  Christianity  is  immanent  in  the  world,  was 
incarnate  in  Christ,  and  is  ever  seeking  to  bring  His  children  into 
loving  fellowship  with  Himself. 

The  God  of  Islam  is  apart  from  the  world,  an  absolute  monarch, 
who  is  wise  and  merciful,  but  infinitely  removed  from  man, 

Christianity  recognises  the  freedom  of  man,  and  magnilies  the  guilt 
and  corruption  of  sin,  but  at  the  same  time  offers  a  way  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  redemption  from  sin  and  its  consequences  through  the 
atonement  of  a  Divine  Saviour  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Mohammedanism  minimises  the  freedom  of  man  and  the  guilt  of 
sin,  makes  little  account  of  its  corimpting  influence  in  the  soul,  and 
offers  no  plan  of  redemption  except  that  of  repentance  and  good  works. 

Christianity  finds  its  ideal  man  in  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  ;  the 
Moslem  finds  his  in  the  Prophet  of  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions. 

Other  points  of  contrast  have  been  mentioned,  but  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two  religions  is  found  in  these. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  probable  future  of  these  two 
great  and  aggressive  religions,  but  there  is  one  fact  bearing  upon  this 
point  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Christianity  is 
essentially  progressive,  while  MohammedaniBm  is  unprogreseive  and 
stationary. 

In  their  origin,  Christianity  and  Islam  are  both  AsiatiCj  both 
Semitic,  and  Jerusalem  is  but  a  few  hundred  miles  from  Mecca.  In 
regard  to  the  number  of  their  adherents,  both  have  steadily  increased 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  After  nineteen  hundred 
yearn  Christianity  numbers  400,000,000,  and  Islam,  after  tliirteen 
hundred  years,  20*>,000,000  j  but  Mohammedanism  has  been  practically 
confined  to  Asia  and  Africa,  while  Christianity  has  been  the  religion 
of  Europe  and  the  New  World,  and  politically  it  rules  now  over  all 
the  world  except  China  and  Turkey. 

Mohammedanism  has  been  identified  with  a  stationary  civilisation^ 
and  Christianity  with  a  progressive  one.  There  was  a  time,  from  the 
eighth  century  to  the  thirteenth,  when  science  and  philosophy 
flourished  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova  under  Moslem  rale,  while  darkness 
reigned  in  Europe.     But  Benan  has  shown  that  this  brilliant  period 
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was  neither  Arab  nor  Mohammedan  in  its  spirit  or  oi^n;  and 
although  his  statements  may  admit  of  some  modification,  it  is  certain 
that,  however  brilliant  while  it  lasted,  this  period  has  left  no  trace  in 
the  Moslem  faith,  unless  it  be  in  the  philosophical  basis  of  Moham- 
medan law,  while  Christianity  has  led  the  way  in  the  progress  of 
modem  civilisation. 

Both  of  these  are  positive  religions.  Each  claims  to  rest  npon  a 
divine  revelation,  which  is  in  its  nature  final  and  unchangeable :  yet 
the  one  is  stationary  and  the  other  progressive.  The  one  is  based 
upon  what  it  believes  to  be  divine  coinviandsy  and  the  other  upon 
Divine  principles ;  just  the  difference  that  there  is  between  the  law  of 
Sinai  and  the  law  of  love,  the  Ten  CJommandments  and  the  two. 
The  ten  are  specific  and  unchangeable  the  two  admit  of  ever  new  and 
progressive  application. 

Whether  in  prayer  or  in  search  of  truth,  the  Moslem  must  always 
turn  his  face  to  Mecca  and  to  a  revelation  made  once  for  all  to  the 
Prophet ;  and  I  think  that  Moslems  generally  take  pride  in  the  feeling 
that  their  faith  is  complete  in  itself,  and  as  unchangeable  as  Mount 
Ararat.     It  cannot  progress  because  it  is  already  perfect. 

The  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,believes  in  a  living  Christ,  who  was 
indeed  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  but  who  rose  from  the  dead,  and  is  now 
present  everywhere,  leading  His  people  on  to  ever  broader  and  higher 
conceptions  of  truth,  and  ever  new  applications  of  it  to  the  life  of 
humanity ;  and  the  Christian  Church,  with  some  exceptions  perhaps, 
recognises  the  fact  that  the  perfection  of  its  faith  consists  not  in  its 
immobility,  but  in  its  adaptability  to  every  stage  of  human  en- 
lightenment. If  progress  is  to  continue  to  be  the  watchword  of 
civilisation,  the  faith  which  is  to  dominate  this  civilisation  must  also 
be  progressive. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  speak  here  to-day  only  of  the  broad 
field  of  sympathy  which  these  two  great  religions  occupy  in  common, 
but  it  would  have  been  as  unjust  to  the  Moslem  as  to  the  Christian. 
If  I  have  represented  his  faith  as  fairly  as  I  have  sought  to  do,  he  will 
be  the  first  to  applaud. 

The  truth,  spoken  in  love,  is  the  only  possible  basis  upon  which 
this  Congress  can  stand.  We  have  a  common  Father;  we  are 
brethren;  we  desire  to  live  together  in  peace,  or  we  should  not  be 
here  ;  but  of  all  things  we  desire  to  know  what  is  truth,  for  truth 
alone  can  make  us  free. 

We  are  soldiers  all,  without  a  thought  of  ever  laying  down  our 
arms,  but  we  have  come  here  to  learn  the  lesson  that  our  conflict  is 
not  with  each  other,  but  with  error,  sin,  and  evil  of  every  kind.  We 
are  one  in  our  hatred  of  evil  and  in  our  desire  for  the  triumph  of  the 
kingdom   of  God,   but   we  are   only  partially  agreed  as  to  what  is 
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Trath,  or  under  what  banner  the  trinmph  of  God's  kingdom  is  to 
be  won. 

No  tme  Moslem  or  Christian  belieres  that  these  two  great  religions 
are  essentially  the  same,  or  that  they  can  be  merged  by  compromise 
in  a  common  eclectic  faith.  We  know  that  they  are  mntnally 
exclnsive,  and  it  is  only  by  a  fair  and  honest  comparison  of 
diiBTerences  that  we  can  work  together  for  the  many  ends  which  we 
have  in  common,  or  judge  of  the  truth  in  those  things  in  which  we 
differ. 

George  Washburn. 


THE  ENGLISH  POOR  LAW  AND  OLD  AGE. 


**  TT  is  a  never-failing  theme  of  the  moralist  and  the  divine  that  a 
X     benevolent  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  is  a  necessary 
part   of  a  virtuous  character.     The  politician  is  no   less   persoaded 
that  the  interest  of  the  State  is  essentially  concerned  in  the  ample 
and  efficient  performance  of  this  duty,  that  [among  other  things]  a 
bare  subsistence  for  the  aged  poor  is  no  more  than  the  fair  right  of 
those  who  have  spent  their  best  days  and  exhausted  their  strength 
in  the  service  of  the  public.^'    And  I  think  that  Eden — ^for  it  is  his 
axiom  which  I  have  quoted — had  he  lived  in  our  time,  instead  of  a 
century  ago,  would  have  seen  cause  to  couple   the  economist  with  the 
politician.      '*  A  bare  subsistence  ''  for  the  aged  poor,  as  the  minimum 
duty  of  the  State,  is  the  principle  for  which  I  contend.      The  question 
of  the  more  humane  treatment  of  the  impecunious  aged,  the  endeavour 
to  make  the  English  Poor  Law  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  to  the 
old  people,  is  still  in  the  front  rank  of  the  burning  socio-economic 
problems  which  await  solution  ;  and  seeing  that,  in  the  conrse  of 
nature,  we  cannot  have  the  aged  with  us  long,  we  shall  not  err  in 
putting  their  case  at  the  head  of  any  list  of  social  reforms  to  which 
we  set  our  seal.      And  in  handling  the  question  I  shall  endeavour  to 
keep  clear  of  that  officialism  of  the  Poor  Law  which  has  reduced  the 
Act   of  Elizabeth — ^the   basis   of    all  after-enactments — ^to   a  set  of 
cast-iron  regulations,  issued  by  a  central  authority,  from  which  the 
human  element,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  factor,  has  been  carefully 
eliminated,  making  the  Poor  Law  administration  a  mere  matter  of 
^  police. 

The  actual  number  of  the  aged  who  come  upon  the  poor  rates 
within  a  twelvemonth  has  up  to  quite  recently  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy.     All  doubt,  however,  has  been  settled  by  the  publicatioii 
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of  returns  specially  f  amiahed  by  the  several  Unions  of  the  number  of 
persons  of  each  sex  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  the  num- 
ber under  that  age,  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  at  any  period  daring 
the  twelve  months  ended  at  Lady  Day  1892.  This  Keport  proves  tie 
accuracy  of  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth — the  Darwin  among 
etatistica!  investigators.      Below  are  the  figures : 

Pkb$«oks  C5  Years  or  Aa«  and  Upwauds  vs  RiereiPT  or  Pakociiiai*  Rbluef, 


Outdoor 
Totids 


68.4^) 
y5J40 


192,620 

u^:rtA 


IUJ44 

287,700 

4U1.904 


Of  the,  in  round  numbers,  400,000,  some  25,000  received  medical 
relief  only,  while  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  45,(j00 
females  who  were  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief  and  the  no  less  than 
192,600  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief — the  latter  being  nearly  fonr^ 
and  a  half  times  the  number  of  the  former.  The  Blue  Book  goes  on 
to  show  that  about  one  in  every  eighteen  of  the  popol&tion  was  at 
eome  time  or  other  during  the  year  in  receipt  of  relief,  either 
personally  or  constructively,  while  of  the  population  who  were  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age  one  in  every  three  (females)  or  four  (males) 
was  relieved.  An  allowance,  however,  of  G  per  cent,  of  persons  over 
sirtf-five  who  received  medical  relief  only  should  be  made.  Coming 
to  Union-counties,  and  taking  the  average  proportion  of  persons 
of  sixty-five  and  upwards  relieved  to  such  population  at  292  in 
the  thousand,  the  ratio  rises  to  364  in  Hertford  and  sinks  to 
174  in  Westmorland.  Dorset  occupies  the  seventh  place  on  the 
list. 

As  to  the  classes  which  yield  the  bulk  of  our  old  people  who  tui-n 
to  the  State  for  a  pittance,  or  portion  of  a  pittance,  when  their 
working  days  are  over,  and  destitution  overtiikes  their  **  latter  end,'* 
a  larger  proportion  than  is  generally  believed  comes  from  the  ranks 
of  urban  skilled  labour  A  good  deal  has  been  made  of  the  improved 
condition  of  the  British  workman  daring  the  past  half-century*  It 
might  easily  be  shown  that  the  limits  of  iiuch  a  comparison  are  not 
just,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  after  makingd  ue  allowance  for  increase 
in  wagea^ — and  sach  increase  has  been  most  unequal — these  larger 
earnings  have  not  proved  an  unmixed  benefit.  They  have  been  dis- 
counted by  an  150  per  cent,  rise  in  house  rent  since  1840;  and^ 
further,  the  advance  itself  has  militatf^d  against'  both  the  aged  and 
the  aging.  The  aging  are  no  longer  employed  at  their  trade,  and 
conaecjuently  the  full  working  period  of  life  has  been  shortened.  In 
other  words,  the  economic  position  of  the  aged  and  aging  has  not 
improved  in  recent  years,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  bulk,  however, 
of  the  recipients  of  poor-relief  in   their  old  age   undoubtedly  comes 
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frotn  the   clasaeB  of  nnakilled    labour;    nor  must  we   overloak  till 
nimibdr  of  widows  that  go  to  make  up  the  excess  of  femalea  over 

males  in  the  specially  prepared  Government  return. 

I  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  policies  of  relief  parsned  by 
different  Boards  of  Guardians.  Roughly  classified,  these  are  four  in 
number : 

Class  A  is  that  in  which  out- relief  is  given  to  the  industrious 
poor  in  old  age,  destitution  not  being  determined  by  any  hard-and^*- 
fast  line,  and  the  relief  covering  cases  of  poverty  to  which  the  "  good 
adminiatratora  "  would  turn  a  deaf  ear.  The  object  is  to  enable  the 
old  folk  to  secure  a  sustenance  maintenance  without  being  forced  to 
enter  the  ''  house."  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  according  to  the  com* 
position  of  the  Board,  this  object  is  likely  to  be  attained  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have  in  the  Union  of 
Grantham  the  most  thorough  example  of  policy  A,  The  Union  com- 
prises fifty-four  parishes,  and  contains  104^000  acres,  with  a  population 
of  between  33,000  and  O'i,000,  rather  more  than  half  of  whom  reside 
in  the  borough  of  Grantham,  the  remainder  being  scattered  over  a 
widely  spread  area  of  rural  villages,  for  the  most  part  of  no  size. 
Below  the  old-age  period,  ont-relief  is  granted  on  a  fixed  scale. 
With  regard  to  the  aged,  owing  to  the  different  views  which  the 
medical  officei's  took  of  their  duties,  another  method  has  been 
adopted, 

'^The  Boaid/'  writer  the  chiiirroan,  Sii*  Wei  by  Gregory,  Bart.,  **  luis  sub- 
stitntetl  for  their  old  scale,  with  its  uncertain  extrae,  a  weekly  allowance  of 
.>5.  **m/,  to  men  above  sevunty-five  year«  of  age,  of  .^^.  to  women  above  seventy, 
anil  i>f  *M.  to  an  old  married  i^ouple  living  together.  The  saute  allow* 
iince.s  are  made  to  adults  below  thesse  ages  who  are  certified  by  the  doctor 
to  be  permanently  disabled  from  work*  The  medical  recommendations  of 
extras  are  disrontinued,  except  in  ui-tual  illneas,  and  a  further  allowance  for 
nursing  is  gitinted  only  amid  special  firciimstances*  This  change,  which 
h\\A  had  a  trial  for  nearly  three  yeiirs^  bus  been  found  to  give  general  satij^- 
facfcioti.  It  has  lighterted  the  hibonr^  of  tbe  doctors  and  relie ving -officers ; 
it  has  benefited  the  poor  ;  and  the  additional  burden  imposed  upon  the  r&te^^ 
payers  is  eo  ttifling  as  to  be  almost  imi^eix^eptible."  ^^H 

In  policy  B  ont- relief  is  granted  subject  to — (1)  good  character. 
(2)  definite  destitution^  and  (3)  contributions  from  relations  legally 
liable,  when  considered  in  a  position  to  so  contribnte^  but  ader]nate 
maintenance  is  not  always  assured.  Tbis  policy,  or  one  which,  taking 
characteristics  from  both,  occupies  a  middle  ground  between  A  and  B. 
may  be  said  to  be  the  common  one,  and  to  be  followed  in  at  the  least 
70  per  cent,  of  the  648  Unions  into  which  England  and  Wales  is 
divided.  Its  weak  points  consist  in  the  practic-al  impossibility  of 
agreeing  upon  a  workable  definition  of  destitution  and  the  non- 
assnrance  of  adequate  maintenance.  The  cruel  kindness  of  insufficient 
relief  is  too  often  customary,  when  there  are  more  guardians  of  the 
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ratee  than  of  tbe  poor  habitDalljr  present  at  the  Board.  This  Is  at 
ODce  znanifeet  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  weekly  amoonts  given 
range  from  4^,  down  to  2s,y  or  even  lees  in  some  instances.  Dissimilar 
features  in  neighbouring  Unions  may  often  be  contrasted.  In  the 
one,  a  fixed  amount  is  given  to  the  old  people,  and  they  are  allowed 
without  question  to  earn  such  small  extras  as  they  may  be  able ; 
while  in  the  other,  every  sLxpence  of  earnings  (though  the  weekly 
total  may  not  amount  to  more  than  ainepence  or  a  shilling)  in  taken 
into  account.  Under  such  a  policy  every  little  comfort,  or  help  given 
by  relations  (not  legally  liable)  or  friends— such  as  the  payment  of 
rent  or  gifts  in  kind — is  hunted  out  by  the  relieving  officers,  and  the 
customary  rate  of  relief  correspondingly  lowered.  Consequently  the 
most  deserving  cases  are  oftentimes  the  hardest  dealt  with. 

Coming  to  policy  C,  we  have  out- relief  givea  subject  to — (1)  good 
character,  (2)  actual  destitution,  (3)  full  contributions  from  relations 
legally  liable,  (4)  fair  contributions  from  relatives  not  legally  liable, 
(5)  what  is  considered  adequate  maintenance  sought  to  be  secured. 
This  is  the  last  and  most  stringent  class  in  which  out-relief  is  given. 
Under  its  working  the  destitution  of  the  applicant  is  severely  tested 
— all  possible  inquiries  are  made.  In  policies  A  and  B  a  microscopic 
investigation  is  not  always  insisted  upon — a  trifle  now  and  then,  a 
small  giffc  from  relatives,  friends,  or  old  employer,  is  not  hunted  out 
with  the  practice  which  comes  su  near  perfection ;  but  very  little 
escapes  the  lynx-eyed  guardians  and  relieving  officers  of  Unions  that 
have  adopted  policy  C.  A  word  as  to  results.  Some  kindly  clergy- 
man  or  other  good  friend  has  a  sixpence,  perhaps  even  a  shilling,  for 
the  old  man  who  hiis  so  nobly  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  his  work- 
ing day,  or  for  the  old  widow  who  still  clings  to  her  people  and 
would  suffer  and  endure  to  the  end,  if  only  the  workhouse  be  not  the 
last  station.  The  alms  is  not  accepted,  though  so  acceptable.  The 
relieving-offioer  will  get  to  hear  of  it,  and  the  pittance  from  the  Board 
will  be  withheld.  But  we  have  overlooked  the  "  good  character 
qualification.  Woe  to  the  old  man  or  woman  who  has  made  a  slip 
in  bygone  years  t  Good  indeed  the  character  that  will  pass  muster 
when  the  search  light  of  policy  C  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Besides, 
there  is  an  almost  overmastering  temptation  for  concealment  and 
deception* 

With  regard  to  exactbg  the  **  full  contributions  from  relatives 
legally  liable,'*  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  exactors  of  enforced 
maintenance  from  children  towards  their  parents  or  grandparents  can 
know  what  it  all  means.  The  practice  is  so  often  unjust  in  operation 
— a  heavy  burden  is  laid  upon  one  son,  while  another  who  ii*  better 
able  to  contribute  escapes  scot-free.  The  guardians,  almost  without 
exception  themselves  employers,  base  the  amount  of  contribution  upon 
*' paper"  wages,  not  upon  what  the  relative  actually  earns  week  in 
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and  week  oat.  And  if  **  full  contribution b  **  are  iBBisted  upon,  the 
prior  duty  to  wife  and  family  flufiers  therefrom.  Cases  have  not  been 
unknown  in  which  an  agricnltural  labourer,  with  wife  and  Cftmily 
dependent  upon  him,  in  receipt  of  10-s.  or  Ws.  per  week,  has  beeo 
ordered  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  father  or  mother^ 
his  employer  sitting  at  the  Boai'd.  At  the  best,  such  a  policy  onl^ 
paves  the  way  towards  the  contributor  himself  falling  upon  the  ratcSi 
while  the  rich,  in  their  superabundance,  point  the  moral — **  There  gooi 
the  man  who  has  neglected  to  provide  for  himself/'  This  enforcing 
of  contribution B  from  relations  legally  liable  is  bad  economics  and  bad 
ethics ;  it  weakens  family  ties,  ia  provocative  of  family  dissensions,  and 
breeds  hatred  and  variance.  Gifts  in  kind  and  sometimes  of  money 
oould  be,  and  often  would  be,  given,  but  this  weekly  cash  reduction  of 
earnings  is  most  injurious  in  its  effects,  seeing  that  the  vast  majority 
of  workmen  are  in  receipt  only  of  the  minimum  *'  to  live  and  thrive  " 
rate  of  wages. 

We  have  now  reached  policy  D,  which  consists  in  the  practical  refusal 
of  out- relief  and  the  universal  application  of  the  workhouse 
policy  which  requires  no  elucidation.* 

There  still  remains  the  subject  of  in-door  relief.  It  will  have  been 
understood  that  in  cases  where  decent  conduct  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
the  "  offer  of  the  house  ''  is  all  that  the  applicant  obtains*  There  are 
other  persons,  however,  to  whom,  as  they  are  not  able  to  Snd  a  home 
outside,  and  have  none  to  car©  for  them,  the  workhouse  is  offered  as 
an  asylum.  In  some  Unions,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  a  difference  in 
favour  of  the  old  people  is  made  in  the  diet,  and  certain  small  indul- 
gences are  allowed.  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  old  couples^ 
the  guardians  are  generally  ready  to  avoid  this^  provided  the  work- 
house will  furnish  the  necessary  accommodation ,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  what  are  known  as  "  cottage "  workhouses.  But  it  must  b© 
confessed  that  such  old  couples  as  enter  the  *^  house  '*  are  not  alwaj 
desirous  of  living  together*  For  bearing  in  mind  the  common  poUc 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  it  mil,  as  a  rule,  be  only  the  least  deserving 
cases  that  are  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief.  I  have,  however,  known 
several  fine  old  men  who  have  entered  the  *'  house,"  and  resided  there 
till  the  end  of  their  days  in  comparative  comfort,  ^fuch  depends  on 
locality  and  upon  the  officers.  The  great  drawbacks  to  the 
people  are  (1)  the  confinement,  and  (2)  the  want  of  a  little  some 
thing  to  do.  I  am  well  aware  that  something  is  being  done  by 
benevolent  public  to  assist  the  guardians  in  ameliorating  the  ooi 
tion  of  the  aged.  Certainly  the  literature  supplied  by  some  societifl 
is  comprehensive  enough  in  its  character;  very  dry  religions 
and  old  copies  of  Tntih  may  be  seen  lying  side  by  side  on  the  tal 

*  In  the  fourfold  division  of  tht*  different  oaethode  of  Poor  Law  admtnl^tfiitloiR  1 
am  largely  indebted  to  stafcUtics  of  old-age  jjaupensm  which  are  being  prepiif^d  bv 
Mr.  Charlcb  Booth,  an  indebtedness  which  1  gratefully  acknowledge^ 
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But  though  by  such-like  me&ns  there  may  be  a  little  less  shadow  in 
the  picture  of  the  aged  worn-out  servants  of  labour  who  spend  their 
last  days  in  the  workhouse,  still  it  is,  afkor  all,  a  picture  of  the 
captivity  of  the  poor,  as  regulated  by  an  instructional  letter  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  dated  1842,  under  which  the  inmates  may 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases,  for  **  urgent  and  special  reasons/'  go 
outside  tlie  workhouse  doors.  These  '*  urgent  and  special  reasons  ** 
are  sampled  in  the  afore-mentioned  oflScial  document  as — (I)  in  order 
to  look  for  work  in  the  neighbourhood — this  does  not  apply  to  the 
aged  ;  (2)  to  visit  a  relation,  btjfc  not  regularly ;  and  (3)  to  attend  the 
baptism  of  a  child  at  the  parish  church.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  the  ralHon  cFetr*'.  for  the  last  exception  was  the  custom  in 
those  days  of  certain  old  and  respected  parishioners  being  regarded  as 

[god-parents  in  general,  for  the  exercise  of  which  duty  they  received 

I  email  donations.  At  that  time  it  was  evident  that  to  enter  a  work- 
house did  not  per  st  constitute  disgrace. 

In  order  to  show  what  may  be  done  for  the  impecunious  aged  and 
infirm,  even  under  existing  law,  T  would  call  attention  to  the  remark- 

•  able  classification  of  the  recipients  of  in-door  relief  as  contained  in  a 
scheme  reoommended  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Sheffield 
Guardians,    which,   it   is  to   be  regretted »  ha»  not  come  before  the 

,  Commissioners  on  the  Aged  Poor.  In  this  scheme,  Class  I.  consists  of 
aged  and  infirm  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in 
the  Shefiield  Union  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years  before 
applying  for  relief,  whose  characters  will  bear  strict  investigation,  and 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been  unable  to  provide  for 
old  age.  It  is  recommended,  for  the  accommodation  of  this  class,  that  a 
three-sided  quadrangle  should  be  built,  and  in  the  centre  a  residence  for 
the  attendants.  Each  room  is  to  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  house-* 
hold  utensils,  and,  besides  bed,  two  arm-  and  two  rocking-chairs;  and  the 
rooms  are  to  be  made  in  every  way  as  homelike  as  possible,  with  the 

[help  of  pictuj'es,  plants,  &c.     The  inmates  to   be   allowed  to  retain 

^ny  unobjectionable  pet  animal  or  object  to  which  they  have  become 

^attached  ;  to  be  encouraged  to   cultivate  a  small  garden  with  flowers 

vegetables   for   their  own   use ;   and  to   be  allowed  the  fullest 

lorn  within  the  necessary  limits  of   reasonable  discipline.     There 

fjir©    other    proposed    regulations,    but    these    are   perhaps    of   most 

rintereet. 

On  the  general  question,  I  am  sapposed  to  be  writing  upon  the 
English  Poor  Law  system  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  old-age  pauperism. 
But  is  there  any  such  system  in  operation  ?    It  need  not  be  questioned 

^that  the  New  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  intention  was  to  gradually 
reduce  the  practioe  of  granting  out-relief  to  a  minimum,  if  not  to 
abolish  it  altogether;  such,  too,  has  been,  and  is,  the  aim  of  Poor 
Law  reformers  who  favour  what  they  euphemistically  term — begging 
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the  qaestion — ''good  administration,"  while  the  central  authority  and 
their  inspectors  have  the  same  end  in  view.  Bat,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  old  Greek  tragedian,  even  this  strong  combination 
has  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  causing  the  stream  of  popular  senti- 
ment to  run  backwards.  Such  a  policy  of  administration,  save  in 
isolated  instances,  has  never  become  a  reality.  On  a  most  liberal 
calculation,  not  5  per  cent. — ^not,  i.e.,  thirty  Unions  out  of  a  total  of 
648 — ^have  at  any  one  time  attained  to  the  ''  good  administration  " 
qualification  of  abolition  of  out-door  relief  and  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  the  workhouse  test.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  no 
such  thing  as  an  English  Poor  Law.  At  the  best,  the  Act  of  1834 
was  a  loose  constitution,  leaving  the  settlement  of  almost  everything  to 
the  Commissioners,  who  in  turn  made  way  for  their  successors,  the 
Poor  Law  Board  and  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  so-called 
Poor  Law  consists  of  a  pile  of  uncodified  general  orders  and  instruc- 
tional letters  (extending  over  the  last  fifty  years),  which  are  no  more 
than  a  long  series  of  recommendations  from  the  central  authority, 
not  possessing  the  authority  or  finality  of  law.  Further,  these  orders 
and  recommendations  have  so  overlaid  the  original  enactments  of 
1834 — such  as  they  were — as  to  have  made  the  latter  often  of  none 
effect.  A  signal  example  •of  this  tendency  will  be  given  later  on. 
Again,  the  very  co-ordinate  existence  of  no  less  than  four  broadly 
defined  and  fundamentally  different  methods  of  admimstration  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  more  than  one  system  in 
operation. 

I  contend  that  adequate  maintenance  of  the  aged  poor  outside  the 
workhouse  is  not  assured,  and  that  anything  less  than  this  condenms 
itself.  It  may  be  argued  that  a  bare  sustenance  maintenance  is 
offered  in  the  '^  house,"  and  that  if  the  offer  is  refused,  and  deatJis 
from  starvation  or  semi-starvation  ensue,  the  community  is  not  to  be 
blamed.  But  the  question  remains,  whether  the  State  has  fulfilled 
its  duty  towards  those  who,  in  the  language  of  Eden,  ''  have  spent 
their  best  days  and  exhausted  their  strength  in  the  service  of  the 
public/'  by  offering  only  the  alternative  of  entering  the  workhouse  or  of 
remaining  outside  destitute  and  short  of  the  means  of  living.  It  is  very 
well  to  theorise,  but  the  stubborn  fact  remains,  that  those  aged  servants 
of  labour  who  by  their  life-long  toil  have  been  wealth-producers,  will 
suffer  extreme  privation  and  want  rather  than,  by  entering  the  work- 
house, break  up  what  home  there  remains,  lose  their*  freedom,  and 
cast  a  slur  upon  their  reputation.  Consequently,  there  are  numbers 
of  aged  poor  who,  either  from  the  refusal  of  out-relief  or  from  inade- 
quate out-relief,  are  without  proper  nourishment  in  their  last  days, 
and  do  not  live  out  their  natural  term  of  life.  It  is  an  appalling  fact, 
as  witnessed  to  by  the  annual  ''  Return  of  Deaths  from  Starvation," 
that  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief  do   sometimes  die  of  starvation. 
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while  the  semi-Btarvatioa  of  numbers  of  the  aged,  from  the  rankB  of 
otiskilled  labour  (urban  and  rural),  necessarily  shortens  life. 

In  183  J  the  then  practical  best  was  no  doubt  done  ;  the  remedy 
for  the  old  state  of  things  bad  more  of  cruelty  than  kindness  about  it^ 
but  the  bad  laws  of  fifty  years  prior  to  that  date  had  brought  about 
an  economic  and  sociui  condition  of  the  labour  classes  which  necessi- 
tated such  a  remedy.  ITten,  however,  is  not  note.  We  are  not,  lik< 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  face  to  face  with  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
able-bodied  pauperism  threatening  to  bring  about  national  bankruptcy. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  another  economic  question — How  is  old  age 
to  be  adequately  provided  for?  Not  the  workers  or  the  won't- 
workers,  but  the  past-  and  can^t- workers.  And  to  such  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  cardinal  principle  of  relief,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  cannot  justly  be  applied— namely,  "that 
the  condition  of  the  paupers  shall  in  no  case  be  so  eligible  as  the  con- 
dition of  persons  of  the  lowest  class  subsisting  on  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry."  A  principle  correct  enough,  it  may  be,  when  applied 
to  the  case  of  the  able-bodied  or  temporarily  disabled,  but  not  so  when 
the  permanently  unable  to  work  are  concerned ;  in  their  case  there 
are  no  competing  *'  fruits  of  industry  **  by  which  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  relief. 

There  is  still  a  firmly  held  belief  among  the  vast  majority  of  the 
^'classes/*  that  the  '*  masses"  can  always  save,  if  they  will,  and  that 
it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  find  the  means  of  providing  for 
their  own  old  age*  I  am  afraid  it  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  a 
demand  to  furnish  "  the  tale  of  bricks  "  while  the  necessary  straw  is 
withheld.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  deceive  themselves  over 
this  matter ;  and  because  the  working  classes  have  not  fully  provided  for 
their  old  age,  they  are  believed  to  be  idle,  drunken,  wasteful,  and 
thriftless.  In  other  word^,  that  the  main  cause  of  the  condition  of  the 
impecunious  aged  is  one  of  moral  defect,  needing,  therefore,  a  moral 
rather  than  an  economic  remedy.  But  facts,  broadly  stated,  go  the 
other  way,  and  while  it  is  only  too  true  that  **  the  destruction  of  the 
I  poor  is  their  poverty,*'  it  is  not  true  that  the  origin  of  that  poverty  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  vices  of  the  poor* 

AgaiUy  contrary  to  a  loose  popular  opinion^  the  cost  of  most  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  risen,  and,  as  Mr.  Hobson  shows  in  his 
*'  Problems  of  Poverty,"  although  a  sovereign  will  buy  more  for  a  rich 
man  than  fifty  years  ago,  it  will  buy  less  for  a  poor  man. 

Out  of  a  nnniber  of  instances  which  might  be  given  of  the  nt^n 
l}Liii8V7nus  which  bars  the  way  against  old-age  provision,  as  a  Wiltshire 
man  I  will  select  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  Wiltshire  labourer  and  his 
family,  the  man's  wages  being  ll.s.  per  week  (a  shilling  above  the 
average).  The  family  numbers  seven,  including  five  chilr'ren,  ranging 
from  three  to  t  welve  years  of  age  : 

VOL.  LXIV.  2   V 
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8.       d. 

(;  gall,  of  bread  at  9rf 4  d 

^  gall,  flour  for  puddings  .                            .  o  4i 

I  lb.  tea 0  lo" 

IJ  lb.  bacon 10 

1  lb.  butter  and  cheese      .         .         .         .  2?  1  i 

3  lbs.  sugar       ......  (^  7^ 

J  cwt.  coal        ......  0  (i 

Soda 0  1 

Soap 0  3 

Tobacco 0  3 


Total         .         .       10  10| 


Nothing  is  allowed  for  clothing  and  shoes ;  when  these  are  required, 
the  family  have  to  put  up  with  shorter  commons,  or  run  into  debt. 
They  have  butcher's  meat  only  at  Whitsuntide.  But  perhaps  th& 
greatest  deprivation,  when  we  consider  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
children^  is  the  absence  of  milk.  It  is  the  exception,  not  the  rale, 
for  milk  to  be  fonnd  in  the  homes  of  our  agricultural  labourers. 
Referring  to  the  question  of  thrift  and  old  age,  the  Assistant  Labour 
Commissioners,  in  their  recent  Reports  on  '^  the  Agricultural  Labourer,'' 
state  that  a  labourer  with  wife  and  three  or  four  children  can  save 
nothing  out  of  an  income  of  even  16^.  a  week,  unless  the  family  are 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  with  7,000,000  of  the  total  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  the  standard  of  living  is  little,  if  anything,  above  that  of  bare 
necessaries. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  brought  up  that  a  policy  of  out-relief, 
such  as  tha\,  for  instance,  classed  as  B,  tends  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
wages.  I  may  say  that,  after  careful  examination,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  a  case  of  non  sequitur.  It  is  true  that  wages  generally 
diminish  from  the  north,  where  we  get  the  maximum,  to  the  south, 
where  we  get  the  minimum.  But  this  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  neighbouring  centres  of  industry.  In  Unions 
siinilarly  situated  a  policy  of  giving  out- relief  or .  of  refusing  out- 
relief  makes  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

As  a  contribution  towards  a  neV  Poor  Law,  I  venture  to  make  the 
following  recommendations  so  far  as  old  age  is  concerned  : 

I.  That  District  Councils  be  entrusted  with  the  administration, 
and  that  powers  of  supervision  and  inspection,  such  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  be  given  to  County  Councils.  The  District  Council  to  be 
elected  on  the  one-man-one-vote  franchise,  with  a  view  of  securing  a 
working-class  representation. 

II.  The  aged  and  infirm  not  to  be  placed  in  the  workhouse  except 
under  conditions  hereinafter  laid  down. 

III.  The  District  Council  to  be  empowered   to  grant  a  minimum 


?iVG 


Ol 


age:      era 


8U8tenaiice  endowment  of  bs.  per  week  to  all  aged  persons  who  send 
in  a  demand  note,  unless  in  tbe  case  of  those  who^  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Conncil,  have  forfeited  the  right  to  have  their  pension  free  of 
control  and  supervision.  Such  cases  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse. 
Age  at  which  the  endowment  shall  commence  to  depend  upon  the 
age  at  which,  in  each  case,  decay  of  working  powers  becomes 
manifest. 

Here  there  is  a  singular  case  of  the  way  in  which  the  central 
authority  has  overridden^  or  rather  neglected  to  issue  instructions 
upon,  a  remarkable  and  greatly  overlooked  passage  in  the  Act  of  1834, 
This  clause^  if  put  into  general  operation,  would  at  once,  without  any 
alteration  of  the  law,  largely  provide  for  impecunious  old  age.  I 
refer  to  section  xxvii.  Shorn  of  its  legal  amplifications,  it  reads 
thus :  **  Any  two  justices  usually  acting  for  the  district  wherein  tbe 
Union  is  situated,  at  their  just  and  proper  discretion  may  direct  that 
relief  shall  be  given  to  any  adult  person  who  shall  fi*om  old  age  or 
infirmity  be  wholly  unable  to  work,  without  requiring  that  such 
person  shall  reside  in  any  workhouse.'' 

IV*  District  Councils  to  be  empowered  to  purchase  or  erect 
municipal  or  village  cottages  for  aged  inhabitants  of  the  district,  to 
be  let  for  a  small  weekly  sura  to  those  who  require  them. 

V.  The  old-age  endowment  fund  under  the  new  law  to  come  from 
imperial  rather  than  local  taxation, 

A  caution  in  the  matter  of  administration  is  needed  lest  an  over- 
severe  test  should  be  imposed  upon  the  recipients  of  the  endowment. 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  man  s  lack  of  self-control  may  have 
largely  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  society  either  towards  him  or  his 
parents.  To  take  only  Que  instance,  that  of  drinkiog  habits.  If 
society,  or  the  State,  had  done  its  duty,  it  «ould  never  have  obliged 
that  man  or  his  parents  to  live  amid  the  temptations  of  drink  to 
the  extent  of  a  public- house  for  every  hundred  to  two  hundred 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  not  to  say  street.  Nor  is  this  evil  restricted 
to  the  town.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  village  of  800  inhabitants, 
situated  four  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  in  which  there  are  five 
licensed  houses — four  of  them  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  three  of 
them  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  each  other.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  society  is  not  largely  responsible  for  lapses  from  self-control, 
such  as  might,  under  a  severe  test,  deprive  some  of  the  old  folk  of 
their  pension.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  after  all,,  the  endowment 
provided  is  nothing  beyond  the  bai*est  sustenance. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  some  such  new  law  as  I  have  sketched 
would  go  far  to  wipe  out  a  dark  stain  upon  our  natioual  honour,  and 
to  remove  a  blot  on  our  economics,  since  it  would  tend  to  encourage 
the  practice  of  thrift,  dispelling  that  hopelessness  of  being  able  to 
aave  enough  which  at  present  so   paralyses   saving.     Under  it   the 
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aged  would  secnre  ia  right  to  live ;  and  the  dnty  of  supporting  the 
aged  wonld  fall  upon  the  community  as  a  whole.  ''  Ethical  forces,*" 
writes  Professor  Marshall,  ''  are  among  those  of  which  the  economist 
has  to  take  account."  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  Poor  Law 
reformer  should  do  the  same,  and  allow  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
to  bring  hearts  as  well  as  heads  to  the  work  of  the  Board-room  ? 
The  English  Poor  Law  was  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  police. 
What  we  need  is  a  process  of  democratising  decentralisation. 

J.  Frome  Wilkinson. 


PRIEST  AND  ALTAR  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 


IT  may  almost  appear  presumptuous  for  a  layman  to  intervene  in 
the  interesting  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
Archdeacon  Farrar  and  Canon  Knox-Little^  who  may  be  said  bo 
,  represent,  so  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned,  the  extreme  ditterencea 
of  opinion  held  regarding  one  of  the  sacraments  by  digDitariea  of  the 
English  Church.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  point  of  view  in 
which  SQch  questions  are  regarded  by  ecclesiastics  and  by  laymen  is 
so  diflerent  that  this  intervention  may  not  be  altogether  valueless. 

Into  a  considerable  portion  of  the  controversy  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter,  indeed  too  much  space  appears  to  have  been  given  by  both 
controversialists  to  what  may  be  called  mere  verbal  fencing.  Had 
they  in  the  first  instance  been  able  to  fix  a  definite  meaning  to  the 
words  about  to  be  used  the  points  at  issue  would  have  been  very 
much  narrowed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  pay  much  attention  to  tJie 
quotatioQS  given  by  each  controversialist  from  the  writings  of  divines 
of  past  times,  for  these  ooly  show  that  difference  of  opinion  existed 
then  as  it  exists  now  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Scripture  and  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  that  learned  and  good  men  held  as  contradictory  views  on  these 
snbjects  in  those  days  as  learned  and  good  men  do  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  also  quite  unnecessary  to  consider  the  comparative  saintliness 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  hold  these  convicting  opinions^  for  only 
persons  permeated  with  the  narrowest  bigotry  would  dispute  the 
saintlineas  of  the  lives  of  many  of  those  who  maintain  what,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  described  as  the  Sacerdotal  system/ 

•  The  word  Sacerd(»ial  U  used  because  Canon  Knox  Litile  objects  to  the  word 
Eituuli^t  w*  insnltinjr,  but  it  i^  not  altogether  a  satisfartorr  term,  as  manj  who  hold 
Iht*  ^aoerdotal  theory  won!d  oot  ii^^rre  with  many  of  Caiit>n  Knox  Litth  '»  Tk'ws. 
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Keble,  Liddon,  and  Canon  Knox-Little  himself  will,  from  their 
lives  and  works,  always  command  the  respect  of  liberal-minded  men, 
to  whatever  party  they  belong. 

But  although  the  majority  of  religious  people  are  probably  more 
influenced  by  the  character  of  those  who  promulgate  doctrines  than 
by  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  this  saintliness  of 
the  teacher  absolutely  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the 
teaching.  Saintliness  of  character  has  belonged  to  the  best  men  of 
every  school  of  thought.  The  most  bigoted  of  the  opposite .  party 
would  hardly  deny  the  saintly  characters  of  the  evangelical  leaders, 
such  as  Fletcher,  Whitfield,  Wesley  and  many  others,  whilst  all 
denominations  of  Nonconformists  can  point  to  eminently  holy  men 
amongst  their  leaders ;  indeed,  in  this  respect,  no  section  of  Christ's 
Church  can  show  a  grander  roll  of  Christian  lives  than  the  Society 
of  Friends,  although  its  adherents  most  strangely  repudiate  the 
need  or  efficacy  of  any  sacrament  whatever,  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  clear  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  Sisters  of  the  High 
Church  Sisterhoods  and  the  Slum-sisters  of  the  Salvation  Army 
equally,  at  the  present  time,  display  the  practical  fruits  of  Christianity, 
although  their  theological  views  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

It  is  a  strange  mystery,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  test 
of  truth  is  not  the  lives  of  those  who  first  adopt  certain  theological 
views,  but  the  effects  which  such  views  develop  as  time  progresses. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  Jesnits. 
There  are  few  more  saintly  lives  recorded  than  those  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  his  immediate  followers,  who  founded  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  "  to  God's  greater  glory,"  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  in 
history  a  more  terrible  lesson  of  the  destructive  influence  of  false 
principles  embodied  amongst  the  true. 

The  society  was  founded  in  the  love  of  Christ  and  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  highest  ideal  of  which  man  is  capable  ;  yet  embodying 
false  principles  in  its  conception,  it  soon  became  such  a  curse  to 
mankind  that  its  members  were  expelled  from  almost  every  Boman 
Catholic  country,  and  the  very  name  of  Jesuit  has  become  a  byword 
for  falsehood  and  cruelty. 

If  saintliness  of  life  in  the  teacher  proved  the  truth  of  the  teach- 
ing, not  only  every  sect  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  most  other 
religions  also,  could  put  forth  this  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  faith. 

It  will  therefore  only  be  necessary,  the  above  subjects  being 
excluded,  to  consider  the  points  of  difference  between  the  views  of 
the  two  controversialists  as  regards  the  teaching  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  Bible;  first,  as  to  the  position  of  the  Priest  or 
Presbyter  in  the  ministry,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Eucharist,  or  the 
Mass,   words  which  in  themselves  really   are  of  little    importance* 
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Canon  Knox-Littlo  seems  to  cling  to  the  last  name  which  is  used  by 
Boman  Catholics,  but  it  is  a  word  of  very  obscure  origin,  and  there 
seems  little  reason  why  it  should  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  words  of 
the  Prayer-book,  '*  the  Supper  of  the  Lord;*'  It  is  true,  as  Canon 
Knox* Little  says,  that  this  is  a  free  country,  but  Prmts  of  the  English 
Churcli  can  hardly  be  free  to  alter  the  words  of  the  Prayer-book, 

Canon  Knox- Little  deserves  our  thanks  for  the  full  and  candid 
way  in  which  he  expresses  the  view  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
English  Church  Union  and  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
which  he  represents,  as  to  the  Ileal  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
ment^ although  it  seems  practically  to  divide  the  Chui*ch  into  two 
parts  so  completely  diHering  that  they  can  in  fact  hardly  be  said  in 
^_  any  reasonable  sense  to  belong  to  the  same  Church. 
^B  Amongst  those  who  may  be  designated  as  the  non- Sacerdotal  party 
^B  (see  foot-note,  page  68 1 ),  there  may  exist  great  differences  of  opinion 
^»  and  ritual ;  as^  for  instance,  between  those  who  hold  the  views  of 
Archdeacon  Farrar  and  those  who  look  upon  the  Sacrament  as  some- 
thing of  much  greater  significance. 

But  whilst  amongst  these  there  can  be  absolute  unity  with  the 
largest  amount  of  diiTerence  both  in  ritual  and  teaching,  there  cannot 
possibly,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  any  unity  between 
those  who  hold  that  Christ  is  only  present  in  the  Sacrament  after  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  and  not  in  the  elements  themselves, 
and  that  He  is  communicated  to  the  faithful  recipient  in  the  worthy 
reception ;  and  those  who  claim  that  after  the  consecration  prayer, 
offered  up  by  a  properly  ordained  Priest,  the  real  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  that  Deity  itself,  is  present  on  the  altar,  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no   mistake  in   regard  to   the  views 
hold   by  Canon  Knox-Little  and    his   party,  the   following  extracts 
[from  his  article  in  the  Contemporahy  Review  may  be  quoted;  they 
could  hardly  be  clearer : 

**  Friests  on  earth  ordained  acconling  to  Christ's  will  in  succession  from 

Ih  ApoKtles  present  one  sacrifice  (once  for  all  ofterecl  on  the  Cross  an  a 

Baeritice  of    blood   and   Korrow)    before  God    the    Father,    as   a   perpetutd 

aemorial  of  Ifis  Passion  "  (p.  11)1). 

'*  Thf^  Priesthood  of  Jesus  is  exercised  now  ministerially,  but  rmlhf^  by  the 

|priest«  of  Hia  Church/* 

If  the  Chxirch  of  England  insists  upon  a  reiil  priesthood,  we  are  bound 
to  hold  it  ttx)-  (p.  PJl). 

*'  Saceivia*?,  iliat  is,  sacrificing  priest,  wan  used  in  the  Latin  Service-books 

lip  to  the  time  of  the  Englisli  Reform ation.     Had  oui-  refoi'iiiei'^  intentled 

I  to  abiuulon  the  idea  they  must  havt^  abandonevl  the  word  ;  they  ^votild  not 

I  give  up  the  teitn  priest ;  they  wtTe  well  awai'e  that  that  term  carried  the 

I'hole  question,  namely,  the  sacnticial  presence  and  action  in  Hin  Chmch  of 

TemiM  Christ"  (p,  rJ2). 

**  In  the  article  on  the  nian-iage  of  priests,  the  Churrli  t«kes  t-aro  to  write 
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in  the  Latin  copy,  which  is  of  equal  authority  as  the  English  copy,  *  De 
conjugio  Sacerdotum.' " 

**  The  sacerdotal  idea  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  and  part 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ "  (p.  194). 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  a  heresy. 
What  our  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  does  is  this  :  she  refuses  to  say  how 
the  my^rious  presence  is  given  ;  she  declines  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  that  the  *  how '  of  the  presence  is  defined  by  the 
word  Transubstantiation.  ....  But  I  am  sure  that  along  with  the  Bible, 
the  Prayer-book,  and  the  great  divines  of  the  English  Church,  they  (the 
Ritualists)  hold  with  the  B^  Presence  of  the  Lords  Body  and  Blood  (after 
consecration  by  a  properly  ordained  priest)  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  and  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

**  The  Church  of  England  uses  the  following  terms  in  the  ordination  of 
her  priests :  *  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost !  for  the  office  and  work  of  priest 
in  the  Church  of  God  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands : 
whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive  they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost 
retain  they  are  retained.' " 

From  the  above  extracts  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  party 
represented  by  Canon  Elnox-Little  hold  the  following  views,  as 
essentially  those  of  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book — ^namely,  that 
those  who  are  properly  ordained  priests  by  the  laying  on  of  hends 
by  a  bishop,  become  through  that  act  possessed  of  the  following 
powers :  they  possess  authority  to  forgive  or  to  withhold  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins;  they  possess  the  power  throagh  the  offering  of  the 
prayer  of  consecration  and  the  laying  of  hands  on  the  bread  and 
wine,  of  working  the  most  stapendoas  of  miracles — namely,  causing 
these  elements  which  before  were  only  bread  and  wine  to  be  after- 
wards the  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine. 

The  difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic  view  and  the 
Sacerdotal  Anglican  is,  that  the  former  defines  the  how  of  this 
miracle,  while  the  latter  refuses  to  accept  the  word  Transubstantiation 
or  to  define  the  how. 

As  the  Twenty-fifth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  teaches 
distinctly  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  is  not  taken  away  by  the 
wickedness  of  the  minister,  it  follows  that  a  properly  ordained  priest 
has  the  power,  at  any  time,  by  uttering  the  appointed  words  and 
laying  his  hands  upon  the  elements,  to  perform  this  stnpendons 
miracle,  although  the  priest  himself  may  be  an  infidel. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  the  importance  of  the  issne 
here  presented.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  demand  both  upon  reason 
and  faith  to  accept  such  teaching,  but  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  true 
we  must  accept  this  mystery  as  we  accept  other  mysteries,  only  we 
are  bound  to  demand  that  the  proofs  brought  forward  should  be 
conclusive  that  such  teaching  is  actually  presented  to  us  in  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Prayer-book. 

To  accept  a  mystery  to  be  part  of  revelation  is  the  duty  of  every 
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Cbristian  ;  to  demand  proof  that  snch  a  mystery  is  really  taught  and 
is  absolutely  part  of  the  revelation,  is  equally  the  duty  of  every 
reasonable  being. 

First,  then,  let  us  examine  the  claims  of  the  Sacerdotal  party  and 
the  proofs  upon  which  they  rely  in  regard  to  the  priesthood,  for  on 
the  position  of  the  Priest  and  the  power  posaessed  by  hira  the  claim 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  stands  or  falls. 

Canon  Knox- Little  claims  that  the  Church  of  England  do*»8  poBsess 
a  real  priesthood  which  is  composed  of  all  those  men  who  have  been 
set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of  bands  by  a  bishop  and  ordained  to 
the  office  of  Priests  ;  that  those  Priests  are  not,  as  Archdeacon  Farrar 
contends,  presbyters  but  sacrificing  priests,  the  word  **  sacerdos " 
l:>eing  in  some  instances  applied  to  them  in  the  Prayer-book,  That 
to  these  men  thus  set  apart  is  given  the  power  of  rightly  administer- 
ing the  Sacrament  or  Mass,  that  is,  of  causing  by  certain  acts  the 
Real  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  to  be  present  on  the  Holy  Table 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.  They  also  have  authority  to 
forgive  or  not  to  forgive  the  sins  of  those  who  come  to  confess  to 
them. 

In  regard  to  tht^  word  Priest,  Canon  Knox-Little  appears  decidedly 
to  have  the  advantage  over  his  opponent.  To  apply  the  word  pres- 
byter or  elder  to  all  that  is  said  in  the  Church  Service  in  regard  to  the 
Priest,  is  more  than  difficult,  and  if  applied  to  young  curates  recently 
**  priested,"  as  they  call  it,  the  word  presbyter  or  elder  seems  absurd, 
The  Canon  seems  to  establish  his  point  that  Sacerdos,  not  Presbyter, 
was  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  compiled  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  he  is  clearly  svrong  when  he  proceeds  to  attach  to  the 
word  Sacerdos  a  meaning  which  does  not  by  any  means  belong  to  it. 

The  word  **  sacerdos,*'  or  its  equivalent  in  Greek,  Jt/um;,  simply 
denotes  a  minister  whose  office  it  was  to  perform  certain  acts  publicly 
>n  behalf  of  the  community,  generally  ritualistiCi  principally  sacri- 
SciaL  Sacli  priests  existed  in  all  the  great  religions  of  ancient 
times,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  were  verv  various,  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  the  liesh  of  beasts  by  which 
human  life  is  supported  ;  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  being  that 
theae  gifts  were  presented  to  God  to  be  consumed  in  His  service. 
Without  doubt  very  often  the  sacritires  were  of  a  more  awful  kind, 
the  destmction  of  life,  either  animal  or  human,  being  the  otfering 
made  in  order  to  propitiate  a  Deity,  but  the  word  **  sacerdos  **  is 
absolutely  free  from  any  such  necessary  meaniug:  it  simply  means 
one  given  to  sacred  things,  not  a  man  set  apart  to  take  life,  but  a 
man  set  apart  from  his  fellows  as  a  representative  of  the  people  before 
(lod,  and  for  the  performance  of  certain  religions  acts  in  their  name, 
especially  the  offering  of  sacrifices  with  an  appointed  ritual. 

This  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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their  o£Sce  is  to  perform  certain  religions  acts  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  especially  to  offer  the  sacrifices  of  praise  and  prayer  and 
the  freewill  gifts  of  the  people  set  apart  to  be  used  in  the  sendee  of 
God ;  thns  acting,  they  falfil  all  that  is  embodied  in,  or  that  neces- 
sarily pertains  to,  the  word  "  sacerdos/'  or  "  hierens.'*  Neither  the 
taking  of  life  nor  the  offering  of  a  propitiatory  rite  to  appease  Deity 
are  meanings  which  belong  necessarily  to  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  have  carefally  read  Canon  Ejiox- 
Little's  article  that  all  his  arguments  are  taken  from  the  Prayer-book, 
and,  as  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  this  may  suffice ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  though  the  word  Priest  may  legitimately,  by  order  of  the  Church 
of  England,  be  applied  to  its  ministers,  the  word  itself  is  never  used 
in  the  New  Testament  for  a  minister  or  bishop  of  the  Church,  but  is 
only  applied  to  Christ  Himself  or  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians. 

With  regard  to  the  claims  of  Canon  Knox-Little  to  the  power  of 
Priests  to  forgive  sins  and  to  invite  confession,  if  he  will  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  the  Prayer-book  exhortation  to  confession  before 
Communion,  he  will  find  that  the  word  Priest  is  carefully  excluded 
from  it. 

The  whole  teaching  of  the  l^rayer-book  is  that  man  has  free  access 
to  God  through  Christ  without  any  intermediary,  and  that  those  who 
truly  repent  and  come  to  God  possess  absolution.  But  the  Church 
does  exhort  any  of  its  members  who  are  thereby  tmable  to  quiet  their 
consciences,  but  require  further  counsel  and  comfort,  to  come,  not 
necessarily  to  their  Priest,  but  "  to  me,  or  somr.  other  discreet  ffuJ 
learned  minister  of  God's  Word.'' 

Surely  no  one  would  contend  that  all  Priests  of  the  Church  are 
discreet  and  leai'ued  ministers  of  God's  Word ;  probably  the  almost 
universal  verdict  would  be  that  many,  not  only  of  the  curates,  but  of 
the  beneficed  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  not  learned,  to 
judge  by  their  sermons,  and  that  many  are  not  discreet,  to  judge  by 
their  actions ;  in  fact,  they  are  in  both  respects  very  like  average  men. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  when  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Priest  to  urge  confession  and  that  the  power  of  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
attached,  not  to  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  to  the  fact  of 
ordination,  such  a  claim  is  quite  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  since  no  one  will  assert  that  all  who  have  been  "  priested  "  are 
discreet  and  learned  ministers  of  the  Word,  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
confession  of  the  sinful  secrets,  not  only  of  their  own,  but  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

Canon  Knox-Little  has  not  produced  the  slightest  evidence,  either 
from  the  Bible  or  the  Prayer-book,  that  such  confession  is  to  be 
insisted  on,  whilst  the  history  of  the  confessional  in  the  Romish 
Church,  guarded  and  limited  as  it  is  with  great  care,  has  proved  that 
as  a  general  practice  its  effect  is  disastrous. 
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The  next  point  that  we  have  to  consider  is  the  claim  by  the  party 
to  which  Canon  Knox-Little  belongs  that  every  properly  ordained 
Priest  is  able  by  virtae  of  such  ordination  to  perform  the  stupendous 
miracle  of  causing,  by  the  use  of  certain  words  and  the  laying  on  of 
his  hands,  the  Ileal  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  to  become  present  on 
the  altar  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  that  every  properly 
ordained  Priest,  however  wicked  or  foolish,  possesses  this  power. 

This  is  a  most  awful  claim.  If  it  be  true,  then,  those  alone  discern 
the  Lord's  Body  who,  in  receiving  th*'  bread  and  wine,  believe  that 
they  receive  the  Real  Body  and  Real  Blood  of  Christ  Himself  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  all  those  who  believe  that  the  Body 
of  CItrist  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after  a 
spiritual  manner  by  the  means  of  faith  do  not  truly  discern  the 
Lord  s  Body  and  Blood,  and  therefore  eat  and  drink  to  their  own 
coudemnation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  latter  view,  which  seems  to  be  expressed 
by  the  Prayer-book,  is  true,  then  those  who  hold  that  by  consecration 
Deity  becomes  present  on  the  altar  under  the  form  of  bread,  before 
it  is  given  or  received,  and  that  independently  of  faith  in  the  recipient, 
the  Real  Divine  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine  is  given  and  received  in  the  Sacrament,  come  under  the 
condemnation  of  worshipping  God  under  a  material  form,  which  is  the 
essence  of  idolatry. 

As  has  been  before  said,  it  is  difficalt  to  see  how  persons  holding 
such  diametrically  opposite  views  can  be  said  in  any  true  sense  to 
belong  to  the  same  Church,  or  how  they  can  commnnicate  together  in 
the  lx)rd*s  Supper. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Canon  Knox-Little  advances  no  argument 
whatever  in  support  of  his  views ;  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  within  the  limits  of  an  article  in 
a  Review,  and  he  may  have  thought  that  all  the  arguments  he  could 
use  would  l^e  familiar  to  most  of  his  readers ;  nevertheless  it  seems 
hardly  right  to  ignore  all  argument.  The  miracle  of  the  Sacrament 
is  so  astounding,  and  appears  to  many  minds  so  to  contradict  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  that  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
proved  that  it  is  to  be  re-ad  therein,  even  to  ask  acceptance  for  it 
appears  awful  presumption. 

Of  course  every  theological   student    realises  that  the  whole  con- 
itroversy    turns    upon    the   actual   meaning   of    the  word  "  is^'*       In 

tituting  the  Eucharist  at  the  last  supper,  Christ  said  to  His 
pies :  '*  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  "  ;  there  are  several  perfectly 
gitimate  meanings  to  the  word  "  is.''  Three  have  been  well  illus- 
■ated  by  the  maoner  in  which  it  is  now  used  in  common  conversa- 
on :  for  instance,  a  nobleman  showing  his  newly  appointed  steward 
e  fields  belonging  to  him  aaya,  "  This  is  my  properly  '*  ;  pointing  to 
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a  pictorial  representation  of  the  same  field,  he  says,  ^^  This  is  my 
property  "  ;  and  again,  producing  to  him  the  title-deeds  and  plan  of 
the  estate,  he  may  say  with  equal  correctness,  **  This  is  mj  property/' 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  whole  contioverBy  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Sacerdotal  party  and  those  who  follow  the  reformers 
rests  upon  which  of  the  three  meanings  is  attached  to  the  little  word 
"  is/'  When  it  was  used  by  Christ,  His  body  had  not  been  brokeD, 
yet  He  breaks  bread  and  gives  it  to  His  disciples,  and  says  :  ^^  Take, 
eat,  this  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me."  In  which  of  the  three  legitimate  meanings  of  the  word 
**is"  did  Christ  then  employ  it? 

It  seems  difficult  to  those  who  do  not  hold  the  Sacerdotal  view  to 
understand  why,  when  two  other  meanings  are  equally  legitimate, 
any  person  should  attach  to  the  word  *'  is  "  the  one  meaning  which 
involved  at  the  time,  if  it  were  so  used,  a  stupendous  miracle  of  which 
in  the  narrative  there  is  no  trace,  whilst  there  are  two  other  meanings 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  only  stated  object  of  Christ  in  instituting 
the  Lord's  Sapper,  the  remembrance  of  Himself  broken  for  them.  This 
seems  the  more  strange  since  it  was  Christ's  habit  to  speak  figura- 
tively ;  as  when,  in  a  somewhat  similar  discourse.  He  said :  ''  Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  and 
added,  '^  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  the  words  I  speak  are  spirit." 
But  however  strange  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  contest  over 
this  little  word  *'  is  '  has  filled  the  earth  with  bloodshed  and  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  with  groans  and  anguish. 

But  even  if  it  were  granted  that  Christ  actually  intended  that  the 
bread  He  gave  to  His  disciples  had  been  converted  in  some  mysterious 
manner  into  His  body,  this  is  only  one  of  many  proofs  required  to 
sustain  the  Sacerdotal  view  of  the  Sacrament,  for  in  addition  tt> 
proving  this  interpretation,  which  has  never  yet  been  done,  they 
must  also  prove  that  Christ  gave  the  Apostles  power  to  perform  the 
same  mirac^le  and  that  they  also  gave  it  to  others,  with  power  to 
transmit  by  laying  on  of  hands,  and  yet  more,  that  without  break 
the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  have  received  this  power  from 
them.  Sorely  the  strictest  proof  is  necessary  before  we  laymen  are 
asked  to  accept  such  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  faith,  the  more  so  as 
we  find  in  the  Bible  no  hint  of  the  awful  meaning  and  effect  which 
is  attached  by  the  Sacerdotalists  to  the  words  and  act  of  conse- 
cration. 

The  distinction  made  by  Canon  Knox-Little  between  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  and  the  Sacerdotal  theory  of 
the  sacrament,  ^eems  comparatively  of  slight  importance ;  the 
'*  how  it  is  done"  is  immaterial,  the  fact  that  both  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Sacerdotalists  believe  that  that  which  was  before 
consecration    j^imply    bread     and    wine    becomes    after    consecration 
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'^the  real  body  and   blood  of  Christ — that  is,   T^eity  itself — in  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine,"  is  the  vital  point. 

Canon  Knox- Littlo  denies  that  Transu  bstant  iatiou  is  a  fii^resy,  but  the 
Prayer-book  declares  that  the  doctrine  is  *•  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scriptare/'  Sorely  the  holding  of  a  doctrine  which  is 
repagnant  to  Holy  Scripture  is  a  heresy — i.e,  a  fnndaraental  error  in 
religion  ? 

The  non-gacerdotal  part  of  the  Church  of  England  may  thoroughly 
agree  with  Canon  Knox-Little  that  the  Church  of  England  has  its 
appointed  Priests  and  that  they  poasesa  sacerdotal  functions — namely, 
aathority  to  represent  the  people  in  the  performanct*  of  religious 
aervices,  and  also  to  offer  the  gifts  of  tlie  people  as  sacriticeh  to  God, 
BO  that  they  may  be  ased  in  His  service  only  ;  but  the  word  sacrifice 
does  not  necessarily  convey  any  idea  of  propitiation  or  the  taking 
of  life,  for  neither  the  Latin  nor  Greek  word  conveys  any  sach 
exclusive  meaning. 

To  conclode  :  we  believe  that  those  who  are  properly  ordained,  and 
who  at  their  ordination  do  truly  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  become 
and  remain  discreet  and  learned  ministers  of  God's  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments, may  accept  the  confession  of  those  who  cannot  otherwise  fjuiet 
their  own  consciences ;  but  we  absolotely  refuse  to  believe  that  these 
quaUticatioas  necessarily  belong  to  all  who  are  ordained  Priest,  and 
without  these  qoaliGcationa  the  Charch  does  not  give  any  one  of  its 
Priests  aathority  to  accept  confession  or  forgive  sin. 

We  believe  that  Christ  is  present  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  and  that  *'  His  body  is  given,  eaten,  and  received  after  a 
spiritual  manner,  and  that  the  means  whereby  it  is  taken  and  received 
is  faith  " ;  but  we  absolntely  deny  that  by  means  of  consecration  the 
Real  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  become  located  upon  the  altar  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  or  that  the  Bible  or  Prayer-book  in  any 
way  teach  such  a  doctrine.  If  indeed  it  were  so,  the  bread  and 
wine  wonid  be  a  right  and  worthy  object  to  worship,  whereas  the 
Prayer-book  teaches  distinctly  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  not  to  be  worshipped.  Such  a  view,  moreover,  is  inwnsist- 
ent  with  the  definition  the  Prayer-book  gives  of  a  Sacrament — namely, 
*•  the  outward  visible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual  grace  given,"  whereas 
if  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  are  indeed  the  very  Ileal  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  if  is  not  the 
sign,  but  the  thing  signified. 

Both  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  Canon  Knox- Little  dwell  upon  the 
eflfect  that  the  Sacerdotal  revival  is  Ukely  to  have  upon  the  future  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  take  most  opposite 
views,  the  one  prophesying  its  destruction,  the  otht?r  its  increased 
vitality  and  development.  The  future  alone  can  show  which  is  right. 
Probably  an  as  yet  unknown  factor — the  spirit  of  the  age  aa  deve* 
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loped  during  the  next  twenty  years — will  solve  this  and  many  other 
burning  questions. 

At  present,  every  form  of  thought,  both  social,  politit^al,  and 
religious,  is  unsettled.  In  the  religious  world  this  is  shown  by  a 
strong  tendency  to  materialism,  with  a  counter-current  of  scepticism, 
hence  the  large  numbers  who  find  comfort  in  the  belief  that  in  the 
Sacrament  they  handle  and  taste  the  Real  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand^ 
numbers  have  lost  faith  in  the  miraculous  altogether,  and  stumble 
at  that  one  great  mystery,  without  which  Christianity  is  little  more 
than  the  enunciation  of  the  highest  morals — namely,  the  incarnation, 
life,  and  death  of  God  the  Son.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  we 
may  still  hope  that  the  grand  old  National  Church  of  England 
which  has  existed  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  which  at 
the  Reformation  shook  itself  free  from  the  bondage  of  Borne  and 
the  corruption  of  the  Dark  Ages,  which  roused  itself  from  the 
deadly  apathy  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  full  of  life  and  energy, 
will  survive  also  this  crisis  in  her  history.  It  is  true  that  heresies 
are  bad,  and  either  the  Sacerdotal  or  the  non-Sacerdotal  party  must 
be  sadly  guilty  in  this  respect,  but  after  all  we  may  comfort  ourselves 
that  there  is  something  worse  in  a  Church  even  than  heresy,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the  fact  that  of  the  seven  representative 
Churches  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  the  only  two  that  were  free  from 
heresies  were  Laodicea  the  Lukewarm  and  Sardis  the  Dead. 

Francis  Peek. 


DRAMATIC  CRITICISM. 


AMONGST  the  many  essential  reqairements  of  the  Drama^  if  it  is 
ever  to  become  a  flomisbing  plant  in  our  later  civiUsation,  the 
necessity  of  dramatic  criticism  holds  a  chief  place.  Possibly  the  very 
statement  of  this  necessity  may  be  considered  an  aflfront  to  our  age. 
Where,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  found  a  greater  abnndance  of  criticism 
and  critics  ?  Do  not  our  newspapers  serve  up  for  us,  hot  and  hot, 
the  most  admirable  notices  of  each  play  as  it  is  produced  ?  Have 
we  not  an  energetic  band  of  critics  who  occupy  prominent  and 
favoured  positions  in  the  stalls  at  each  premiirr^  on  the  sole  condi- 
f  tion  that  they  shall  tell  the  world  next  day  how  everything  went  on  ? 
Do  we  not  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  men  for  giving  us 
exactly  the  right  point  of  view  and  saving  us  all  the  trouble  of 
making  np  our  minds  for  ourselves  ?  It  would  be  folly,  indeed,  not 
t/O  recognise  our  obligations  to  them,  as  well  as  to  those  other  unwearied 
scribes  who  tell  ns  through  the  same  medium  of  the  press  what  books 
we  should  buy,  or  borrow,  study  or  skim  over.  When  we  consider 
the  conditions  of  their  industry,  it  is  remarkable  how  successful  are 
its  results.  The  dramatic  critic  has  to  have  a  certain  lightning  speed 
of  judgment,  for  his  impressions  have  to  be  in  print  some  three  or 
four  hours  after  he  has  himself  formed  them.  His  opinion  cannot  be 
recast,  nor  indeed  can  he,  through  a  just  sense  of  self-respect,  ever 
admit  that  he  is  wrong.  Because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
work  has  to  be  done,  he  must  be  all  eyes  and  ears ;  he  must  cultivate 
bis  [usthetic  susceptibility  even  though  sometimes  this  may  be  at 
[the  cost  of  his  reasoning  power,  for  quick  perceptivenesa  ie  of  far 
f  greater  value  to  him  than  intellectual  deliberation :  he  must  be  sen- 
sitive, receptive,  appreciative ;  he  must  be  able  to  reflect  with  unerring 
accuracy    the    pictures    which   have    passed  before    him.     Thinking 
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ret  J  aires  time,  and  time  is  exactly  what  he  lacks.  For  these 
antriendly  people  are  inclined  to  call  him  a  reporter  rather  thaa 
a  critic,  a  judgment  which  is  only  true  because  newspaper  readers 
prefer  reporting  to  criticism*  Moreover,  he  has  to  notice  every  piece 
which  appears  on  the  stage,  and  that  is  exactly  what  a  critic,  if  left 
to  himself,  would  rather  not  do.  Under  such  conditions,  and  with 
such  limitations  everywhere  set  to  his  own  natural  instincts,  the 
dramatic  critic  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration*  No  one  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  could  grudge  the  most  hone-st  praise 
to  a  body  of  men,  who  perform  a  very  difficult  task,  enjoined  apon 
them  in  so  peculiarly  difficult  a  manner,  with  such  discriminative  skill 
and  withj  comparatively  speaking,  so  few  mistakes. 

Bat,  after  all,  this  is  not  quite  an  ideal  state  of  things  :  nor  yet 
does  journalistic  reporting  really  supply  what  the  best  interests  of 
the  stage  require.  Jouraalism,  it  is  true^  in  this  as  in  other  matteia^ 
exactly  discharges  its  proper  functions,  A  picture  of  the  world  in 
the  last  four-and-twenty  hours — that  is  and  ought  to  be  the  nllimn 
nUut  of  the  newspaper.  From  this  point  of  view  the  journal  ought 
to  be  occupied  more  with  persons  than  with  things,  with  changing 
fashions  more  than  with  permanent  types,  with  the  accidents  of  our 
Bocia!  state  rather  than  with  its  underlying  laws*  So  far  as  the 
stage  is  concerned,  journalism  ought  to  deal  with  the  individual  rather 
than  with  the  universal.  But  if  instead  of  actors,  actresses,  play- 
wrights, managers,  stage-carpenters,  and  scene-painters,  we  want  to 
know  something  about  the  Drama  as  a  living  organism,  about  the  Drama 
as  an  imperishable  form  of  art,  or  even  about  a  play  in  its  relation  to 
those  general  dramatic  aptitudes  and  instincts  from  which  it  proceeds 
and  whose  tendencies  it  summarises^  journalistic  criticism  is  perhaps 
not  wholly  adequate.  The  weekly  newspaper  has  a  much  better  chanoei 
the  monthly  magazioe  a  better  chance  stilL  At  all  events,  the  kind  of 
criticism  which  would  be  of  real  valcte  to  the  theatrical  manager  and 
to  the  art-loving  public  would,  it  may  be  surmised,  bo  found  not  in 
the  journal,  but  in  some  more  leisurely  writing,  let  us  say»  by  a 
modern  Lessing  in  a  new  form  of  *'  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie.*^ 

The  preliminary  question,  on  which  we  want  some  illumination,  is 
summed  up  in  a  remark,  which  I  may  quote  with  the  more  assuranoi^ 
because  it  was  addressed  to  myself.  A  friend,  who  was  himself  no 
mean  critic,  told  me  in  reference  to  some  notice  of  which  I  happenctl 
to  be  the  author,  that  I  was  ignorant  of  **  the  first  principlea  of 
dramatic  criticism/'  I  am  sure  he  was  right j  the  more  so  because  I 
am  not  certain  that  a  man  ought  to  be  much  troubled  in  his  mind 
about  such  first  principles  when  he  has  to  write  a  dramatic  notice  in  i 
journaL  But  whatd^f  the  first  priociples  of  dramatic  criticism  ?  Aiv 
there  any  absolute  principles,  or  are  they  purely  relative  aad 
floctaating  ?     Are  there  any  rules  based  on  wide  inductions  of  expe- 
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lience  to  which  the  critic  should  appeal  and  which  should  gerve  for 
him  as  a  kind  of  touchstone  in  moments  of  doubt  ?  Whatever  they 
tnay  be,  if  we  grant  their  existence,  they  clearly  cannot  be  absolute, 
for  very  obvioas  reasons.  Art  does  not  admit  of  scientific  universals 
»ny  more  than  that  study  of  mankind^  called  sociology,  or  even 
political  economy.  Beauty  is  a  Ouetuatiug  thing  if  we  look  at  the 
'  Mstory  of  our  race^  a  thing  which  has  had  many  definitions  and  has 
appealed  in  widely  diverse  forms  to  the  successive  generations  of 
men.  To  the  old  nations  of  the  East  it  seems  to  have  meant  vast- 
Hess  ;  to  the  Hebrews  it  wore  the  form  of  sublimity  :  to  the  Romans 
it  might  be  characterised  as  elegance  and  dignity  :  to  the  Greeks  it 
was  the  sum  total  of  all  the  higher  energies  of  the  soul.  The  Drama  is, 
of  course  in  the  widest  sense,  the  representation  of  man :  but  men 
have  metamorphosed  themselves  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  shapes. 
They  may  be  regarded  merely  as  products  of  Nature,  or  as  the  ideal 
forms  of  the  natural  world,  Nature's  consummation  and  crown.  From 
the  first  point  of  view  they  will  be  treated  in  one  way,  from  the 
second  in  another.  So  long  as  man  is  considered  as  the  goal  to 
which  Nature  has  all  along  been  tending,  the  Drama  will  have  an  easier 
task  and  a  nobler  one :  but,  when  he  falls  into  place  as  one  speci- 
men— and  perhaps  not  a  very  valuable  one — out  of  Nature  s  workshop, 
when  he  is  regarded  not  as  the  lord  of  creation  but  as  a  limited 
fraction  of  a  vast  objective  order,  the  dramatist,  if  be  does  not  find 
his  occupation  gone,  at  all  events  finds  it  somewhat  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed. When  the  Greek  dramatists  made  their  highest 
heroes  bow  before  a  great  impersonal  objective  power  called  Fate  or 
Nemesis,  the  range  of  human  activity  and  the  interest  of  the  human 
being  were  necessarily  limited.  When  man  seemed  to  have  all  his 
destiny  in  his  own  hands,  as  he  did  in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
when  every  day  seemed  to  open  new  prospects  to  his  ambition  and 
liis  chances  of  power,  then  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Marlowe  could  found 
a  Drama  in  which  individuals  were  of  infinite  value,  and  where  the 
only  r^al  fate  resided  in  the  character  of  the  agent.  So  again  we 
can  have  man  looked  at  as  an  animalj  a  soulless  beings  as  he  has  been 
in  a  good  deal  of  the  modern  French  Drama  :  just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  have  the  chief  dramatic  interest  shifted  from  the  ex- 
ternal, sentient  qualities  of  mankind  to  those  intricacies  of  his  spirit 
or  soul,  which  are  laid  bare  in  a  Macbeth  or  a  Hamlet.  If  mankind  is 
always  changing,  so  too  must  the  dramatic  representation  of  him 
change;  critical  first  principles  must  be  content  to  be  relative  and 
not  absolute;  and  criticism  can  never  claim  to  be^  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  scientific. 

But  although  all  this  is  true — so  true,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost 
commonplace — it  does  not  follow  that  we  ought  to  throw  ourselves 
opon  the  opposite  extreme  and  treat  the  relativity  of  the  standard 
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as  though  it  excused  and  justified  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
critic.     This,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  seems  the  tendency  of  the  time, 
and  it  leads  to  more  perilous  results  than  the   hopeless  attempt  to 
discover    non-existent    first '  principles.       Better   a    thousand  times 
that  we  should  try  to  formulate  abstract  rules  and  treat  Art  as  an 
impersonal  objective  thing  than  that  we  should  recognise  no  other 
rules  than   our  personal  tastes    and  distastes,   and   fall  under  the 
delusion  that  Art  is  nothing   more   and  nothing  less  than  the  sum 
total  of  our  personal  caprices.     Unfortunately,   the  fashion   of  the 
present  day  exaggerates  the  subjective  side  of  all  criticism.      '^  In 
literature,"  says  Mr.  Henry  James,*  **  criticism  is  the  critic,  just  as 
art  is  the  artist ;  it  being  assuredly  the  artist  who  invented  art  and 
the  critic  who  invented  criticism,  and  not  the  other  way  roond."     A 
dangerous  doctrine,  assuredly,  whatever  be  the  authority  under  which 
it  is  put  forward,  and  however,  in  one  aspect  of  the  case,  it  may  be 
true.      For  most  people,   reading  the  passage  with   that  incurious 
haste  which  we  mostly  apportion    to  occasional  essays,  will  suppose 
'Mr.  James  to  be  resolving  all  deliberative  judgment  into  innate  and 
instinctive  powers  of  perception.     Criticism  is  not  any  critic,   but 
the  ideal  critic,  which  is  a  very  diflFerent  matter.     We  see  this  by 
the  parallel  instance  which  the  author  gives  us.     It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  Art  is  any  individual  artist  who  may  chance  to  practise 
it,  for  it  existed  before  him,  and  will  continue  long  after  his  contri* 
-butions  have  been  relegated  to  their  appropriate  limbo.     And  criti- 
cism, too,  is  independent  of  the  chance  vagaries  of  the  individual, 
and  has  its  own  laws,  which   each  age   modifies  and  reforms.     In 
this  work  of  modification  and  reformation  the  critic  plays  his  part, 
and  plays   it  all  the  better  according  to   the  greater  qualifications 
he  may  possess  for  his  task.     But  when  criticism  becomes,  ^'  I  like 
this,"  or  ^'  I  don't  like  this,"  out  of  all  relation  to  the  special  equip- 
ment of  the  speaker  or  writer,  we  may  as  well  wash  our  hands  of 
the  business,  or  read  it  merely  as  a  sort  of  barometer  of  the  critic's 
state  of  health,  or  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  digestion..    And 
if  this  is  what  so-called  ^'Impressionism"  has  brought    ns   to,  it 
ought  to  be  called  individual  freakishness  and  not  criticism. 

When  all  this  weakness  of  subjective  fancy,  however,  has  been  stig- 
matised and  provided  against,  it  remains  of  course  to  be  allowed  that 
the  nature  and  endowments  of  the  critic  are  an  immensely  important 
matter.  Think  what  his  supreme  task  is — he  has  to  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  admire.  That,  I  venture  to  think,  is  his  essential  function, 
and  not  the  slighter  and  far  less  important  one  of  being  '' critical,'^ 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  given  to  many  t>f  us  to  pick 
holes  and  find  faults — a  delightfully  easy  business,  on  which  an  end- 
less amount  of  smart  writing  may  be  expended  with  .the  smallest 
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Bnditnre    of    trouble.      But    no7i  cniins    homini  contingit  adire 

7orinthian,    it  is  not  everybody  who  ia  simple  enough  or  serions 

snough  or  great  enough  to  be  able  to  admire,  still  less  to  be  able  to 

Hransmit  his  enthusiasm  to  others.      Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another 

way,  the  first  characteristic  of  the  critic  is  a  sympathetic  imagina- 

tiou,   the   imagination  to  look   at  the    work    before   him  from   the 

■point  of  view  of  the  author,  and  the  sympathy  to  comprehend  and 
atimate  aright  the  methods  by  which  the  author  seeks  to  attain  his 
aim.  He  must  be  immensely  inquisitive,  too,  capable  of  finding 
interest  in  very  different  kinds  of  work,  full  of  a  patient  exploring 
tendency,  without  which  his  sympathy  will  find  itself  quickly  ex- 
hausted. He  must  be  able  to  subordinate  himself  to  possibly  alien 
material  without  wholly  losing  his  own  individuality  ;  he  must  not  be 
too  ppoud  to  give  himself  up  for  the  time  to  other  men's  gnidance — 
receptive,  in  other  words,  plastic,  sensitive,  within  certain  limits, 
emotional.  As  I  have  already  ventured  to  demur  to  one  of  Mr* 
Henry  James*  pronouncements,  as  leaning  too  much  in  the  direction 
of  our  personal  weakness,  it  is  all  the  greater  pleasure  to  quote  from 
the  same  essay  his  description  of  what  the  critic  should  be  : 

**  There  is  something  sacrificial  in  his  function,  inasmuch  as  he  offers  him- 
self asi  a  general  touchstone.  To  lend  himself,  to  project  himself  and  ateep 
^  himself,  to  feel  and  feel  until  he  underst-ands,  and  to  understand  bo  well  that 

>  can  say,  to  have  perception  at  the  pitch  of  passion,  and  expression  as 
lembracing  as  the  air,  to  be  inlinitely  curious  and  incorrigibly  patient,  and 
lyet  plastic  and  inflaiumable  and  determinable,  stooping  to  conquer  and  serv- 
ling  to  direct — these  are  fine  chances  for  an  active  mind,  chances  to  add  the 
itdea  of  independent  beauty  to  the  conception  of  success."  * 

An  inspiring  picture^  assuredly,  and  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove 
that  when  we  say  **  criticism  is  the  critic/'  we  mean  the  ideal  critic^ 
and  not  any  chance  possessor  of  the  name. 

Aod  now,  having  duly  laid  our  sacriBce  on  the  altar  of  subjectivity^ 
let  us  attempt  to  redress  the  balance  by  insisting  on  the  equal  necessity 
of  some  objective  elements.     What  must  the  ideal  critic  possess  besidea 
this  restless,  appreciative  organism  of  sentient  nerves  and  vibrating 
tentacles  ?     Well,  he  must  clearly  try  to  apprehend  some  of  the  con- 
litions  which  make  Drama  a  vital  art.     We  take   for  granted^  of 
course,  those  original  instincts  of  imitatiou,  of  mimetic  representation 
^^ftput  of  which  the  Drama  itself  sprang.     That,  historically,  it  arose  out 
^Bpf  songs  and  was  an  adjunct  to^  or  rather  an  essential  part  of,  religion.^ 
^■worship  is  less  important  than  the  psychological  impulses,  on  the  one 
^■land,  of  liking  to  imitato,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  liking  to  see 
^imitated.      Man  feels  a  pleasure  in  seeing  himself  on  the  btage,   of 
watching  the   exhibition  of  those  forces  of  which  he  is  conscious  in 
bis  own  person,  and  of  that  restless  energy  which  brings  htm  some- 
times in  relationship  with,  sometimes   in  antagonism   to,  bis  fellows. 
*  "Essajs  in  Londi>n, '  p.  276  at  fall. 
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He  likes  to  see  hia  faults,  his  errors,  his  failings,  his  vices  portrayed 
at  one  titnei  just  as  at  another  he  prefers   the  represeDtatioa  of  bii 
higher  moods,   his  powers  of  self-sacrifice,    his   heroism,    his   innate 
nobility.     To  ask  why  is  a  futile  question.     We  may  say  with  Aristotle 
that  all  this  objective   presenttnent  serves  as  a  KadufxTi^,   a  kind  ol 
purificatioD,  a  mystical  idea   as   though  a  man  feels   himself  washed 
clean  of  his  own  pity  and  terror   when    he  sees   them  exhibited  hy 
fellow-men  on  the  stage.     Or  we  may  put  the  matter  in  much  plainer 
language,  and  say  that  the  stage  affords  us  a  relief  from  the  commoa- 
place  of  daily  life,  because  in  looking  at  theatrical  representations  the 
excitement  of  individual  feeling  passes  into  a  calmer  contemplatioa  of 
mortal  destinies.     In  either   case,  perhaps^  we  are  merely  satisfying 
ourselves  with  phrases,  paying  ourselves  with   words,  as  the  French 
say.      Bat    whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  original  impnlae* 
there  are  two  consequences  involved  which  are  not  without  importance* 
If  men  like  to  see  themselves  as  in  a  picture,  the  picture  mast  have 
a  certain  typical  stgnificancd.     It  must  not  be  a  mere  photograph  of 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  but  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  carried  to  a  higher 
degree,  sublimated  and  refined   and  presented  as  it  were  in  essence 
and  concentration.      If  I  always  saw  myself  on  the  stage,  it   would 
assuredly  not  be  a  relief  from  the  ordinary  pressure  of  comm  oh  place, 
v:as   uns  tdh  hdndvjty  dtu   Gcmehie^  but  only  an  intensification  of  the 
boredom  with  which  I  bear  the  burden  of  my  personality.      It  must  be 
me  and  yet  not  me,  a  concentrated  moi-meme  gained  by  skilful  adaptation 
and  selection.     The  case  stands  just  as  it  does  for  the  painter.     He 
makes  no  photograph  of  the  scene  before  him  ;  he   has    a  selective 
skill  J  a  power  of  grouping,  a  happy  felicity  of  regarding  things  from 
the  right  angle,  which  enables  him,  as  we  say,  to  improve  on  Nature- 
And  the  dramatist,  too,  must  have  this  selective  felicity  j  his  characters 
are  to  be  intensely  human  and  yet   in  a  certain   sense  typical,  pre- 
senting in  radiant  and    explicit   form   all   sorts  of  underlying  and 
uncsnscious  tendencies  which  move    humanity.     All   Art  is  a  relief 
from  the  commonplace,   and  for  this  reason   its  creations  moTe  on  ■ 
higher  plane  than  that  of  the  casual  spectator. 

There  is  another  consequence,  too»  of  wider  scope.  If  man  i* 
attracted  by  his  mimic  preBentmeot,  it  must  be  on  the  condition  of 
recogniaing  in  what  he  sees  the  men  and  women  whom  he  under- 
stands. In  other  words,  Drama  must  always  be  viewed  in  relation  to 
national  life  and  character.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  because 
the  spectator  wears  a  frock-coat,  the  dntmatu  pn*sonce  must  be  in 
frock-cuats  also.  But  the  characters,  however  they  may  be  cIothedL 
and  to  whatever  age  or  clime  they  may  belong,  must  always  be 
attuned  to  the  prevailing  national  key.  Their  motives  must  be 
motives  which  can  be  sympathised  with  by  the  n^e  which  is  asked  to 
contemplate  them  ;  their  feelings   must  bs  contemporary  feelings; 
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their  dispositions  mnst  have  that  complexity  or  simplicity  which  is 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  spectators*  Otherwise  Drama  will 
always  be  an  exotic,  an  alien  plant  in  UBcongenial  siirronndings, 
never  a  national  Drama.  We  can  see  this  best  at  the  times  when 
national  life  was  closely  concentrated  and  ran  in  narrow  and  streQuous 
channels.  The  Greek  Drama  was  attuned  to  the  characteristic  notes 
of  Hellenic  civilisation — in  its  attitude  towards  the  heroic  past,  in 
its  moral  ideas,  in  its  belief  in  the  reign  of  Fate,  of  Nemesis,  of 
ethical  law,  in  its  conception  of  a  vigorous  manhood,  in  the  formal 
excellence  of  its  sense  of  measure,  proportion,  beauty.  So  too,  to 
take  the  Drama  which  must  always  form  for  Englishmen  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  illustration,  the  Elizabethan  plays  were  attuned 
to  and  sprung  out  of  the  national  life.  There  was  the  free,  vigorous 
expansion  of  conquest  and  adventure,  there  was  the  belief  in  what 
man  could  do,  the  strength  of  will,  the  indomitable  confidence  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  born  to  victory,  to  possession^  to  empire, 

bthe  faith  that  the  only  destiny  was  character.  All  this  is  easy  to 
eee — as  well  as  that  other  strange  characteristic  of  active,  self-reliant 
men,  a  certain  dreaminess  of  romance,  such  as  made  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth  possible,  and  which  was  the  heritage  to  the  Elizabethans, 
partly  of  the  Middle  Ages,  partly  of  the  Germanic  stock  from  which 
they  had  come.  And  so  Shakespeare  could  make  all  his  heroes  appeal 
to  Englishmen,  not  only  in  his  historic  plays,  but  in  his  tragedies, 
not  only  the  proud,  self-willed  Coriolanus,  but  the  dreamy,  intro- 
spective Brutus  ;  not  only  his  Hotspurs  and  his  Prince  Harrys,  but 
also  his  reckless,  passionate,  juvenile  Romeos,  and  his  capricious, 
violent,  senile  King  Lears. 

The  difficulty  comes  in  with  a  later  age.  For  how  are  we  to 
characterise  the  national  life  of  the  contemporary  period  ?  Less 
activity,  less  self-reliance,  a  wonderful  Increase  of  sympathy  combined 
with  a  fading  of  old  ideals,  the  diffusion  of  caltnre,  here  a  frank 
Teturn  to  paganism,  there  a  hesitating  recourse  to  superstition ^  the 
growth  of  cosmopolitanism,  the  immersion  in  practical,  materialistic 
aims,  the  departure  of  the  heavenly  vision,  the  tyranny  of  wealth,  the 
rst  notes  of  the  growing  democratic  storm.  la  there,  we  sometimes 
ask  in  despair,  a  national  life  to  which  our  Drama  can  correspond? 
And  the  answer  is  clearly  a  negative  one,  if  we  are  thinking  of  a 
national  Ufa  such  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Elizabethans  enjoyed.  For 
,hat  was  based  above  all  on  a  keen  sense  of  citizenship,  a  feeling 
iwhich  in  our  age  has  become  considerably  weakened.  Commerce  and 
ience  have  made  us  cosmopolitan,  have  given  us  a  sympathy  with 
all  kinds  of  civilisation — -even  with  the  Chinese.  The  expansion  of 
the  British  Empire  has  brought  before  us  as  a  practical  problem 
the  urgent  necessity  to  understand  habits  of  mind,  conditions  of  life 
very  different  from  our  own.     We  are  of  no  particular  country,  like 
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early  ChristianB-— only  we  have  not,  like  them,  the  advantage  of 
seeking  a  oonntry  or  a  kingdom  yet  to  come.  The  superficial  increase 
of  knowledge  has  brought  all  past  periods  within  our  ken;  an 
antiquarian  interest  has  sometimes  made  us  feel  an  even  greater 
attractiveness  in  ruder  and  simpler  times  than  in  our  own  more 
polished  era.  The  best  of  our  intellects  are  engaged  in  scientific 
pursuits  rather  than  in  the  study  of  Art ;  and  politics  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term — ^the  petty  politics  of  the  parish,  of  the  com- 
mune, of  the  county  council,  just  as  much  as  the  wider  occupations 
of  St.  Stephen's — are  engrossing  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
the  capable  and  the  thoughtful.  Intensity  of  interest  has  vanished 
and  catholicity  of  interest  remains,  whereas  Art  seems  to  spring  more 
out  of  strong,  one-sided  feeling  than  out  of  that  calm  temper  of 
moderation  which  the  modem  humanism  loves  to  cultivate.  Art 
itself  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  our  lives,  but  something  which  we 
-can  take  up  when  we  are  in  the  temper,  being  in  this  respect  like 
religion,  to  which  we  devote  exactly  one  day  out  of  seven.  Moreover, 
music,  which  is  the  Art  par  excellence  of  modem  times,  stands  at  tlie 
opposite  pole  to  dramatic  art.  It  belongs  to  the  vague,  the  universal, 
the  infinite  sea  of  feeling,  not  to  those  limited,  precise,  stormy  waves 
of  human  character  and  individual  passion  among  which,  like  the 
petrel,  Drama  is  at  home. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  very  difficult  for  a  conscientious  critic  to  say 
^what  kind  of  plajrs  in  the  modem  world  are  national,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  is  easy  enough.  Every  one 
can  see  that  so  long  as  imitations  of  the  French  Drama  were,  practically, 
the  only  plays  popular  at  our  theatres,  we  had  nothing  which  could 
be  called  a  national  Drama.  Or,  to  take  recent  instances,  every  one 
sees  that  ^'  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  is  wholly  English  in  its 
<x>nstmction,  its  tone,  its  range  of  ideas,  whereas  '^  Denise,"  or,  better 
^till,  '^  La  Dame  aux  Cam6lias,"  is  so  essentially  French  in  character 
that  no  ''  adaptation  "  could  give  it  anything  but  a  superficial  English 
^ir.  So,  too,  **  The  Bauble  Shop  "  could  only  be  produced — could 
-only  be  understood,  .perhaps — on  English  soil,  whereas  "  A  Woman  of 
1^0  Importance,"  if  only  its  paradoxes  could  be  translated,  would  be 
speedily  recognised  as  belonging  to  a  very  familiar  type  in  France. 
It  is  clear  that  the  critic  must  not  press  too  far  his  interpretation 
of  what  a  national  Drama  is.  If  we  have  taken  the  whole  world  for 
our  province,  the  range  of  subjects  is  practically  unlimited,  and 
**  Hypatia  "  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  welcomed  as  "  Becket."-  Only 
we  can  rightly  insist  that  transplantations  are  at  most  a  pis-aller,  and 
that  every  play,  which  is  to  help  the  future  of  the  English  stage, 
must  have,  not  necessarily  the  topic  with  which  we  may  happen  for 
the  moment  to  be  most  concerned,  but  the  English  point  of  view,  the 
indefinable  but  still  recognisable  English  temper,  the  English  pro- 
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cedure  in  attacking  its  problems,  the  English  way  in  carrying  out  its 
conclaBions.  This  is  not  narrowness,  nor  provincialism  ;  it  is  merely 
the  consciousness  of  national  existence.  Every  kind  of  interest, 
meanwhile,  can  be  taken  in  foreign  manners  and  foreign  questions 
and  specimens  of  foreign  Drama.  But  if  these  alone  are  to  form  the 
stock-in- trad©  of  our  theatrical  representationSj  then  we  shall  have 
sooner  or  later  to  confess  with  all  contrition  that  we  have  no  English 
Drama  at  alL 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  only  illustrative  comment  of  certain 
objective  methods,  which,  apart  from  the  instiocts  of  hifi  own  subjective 
personality,  must  guide  the  critic  in  formiug  his  theatrical  judgments. 
Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  absolute  first  principles  in  a  subject  which 
is  ao  full  of  incalculable  elements  and  intricate  correlations,  the  critic 
has  to  proceed,  like  the  sociologist,  with  a  large  use  of  the  Compara- 
tive Method.  He  has  to  compare  the  Dramas  of  different  nationalities; 
he  has  to  estimate  the  forces  which  move  different  periods  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  he  has  to  adjust  the  subject  to  the  author's  point  of  view,  and 
the  authors  point  of  view  to  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  age  in 

b  which  he  lives;  be  has  to  contrast  crude  jovenility  and  mature 
development;  he  has  to  let  disease  throw  light  upon  health,  and 
health  upon  disease*  And  then,  when  the  Comparative  Method  has 
given  him  the  statical  conditions,  the  actual  elements  of  the  play  in 
relation  to  its  times  and  to  other  nations,  he  must  use  the  historical 
method  to  give  him  the  dynamical  relations,  the  conditions  of  origim 
To  look  at  the  Drama  of  the  present  day,  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  past,  is  to  miss  more  than  half  of  its  nature  and  its 
value.  In  the  widest  sense  the  critic  must  understand  how  the 
modern  Drama  arose  out  of  the  chaotic  feelings  of  the  Middle  Apes: 
how  the  miracle  and  mystery  plays  became  developed  into  that 
marvellous  outburst  which  culminated  in  Shakespeare ;  how  the 
plays  of  the  Restoration  period  became  possible ;  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  in  quite  modern  times  an  adequate  technique  could  survive 
without  the  possession  of  any  ideas  which  were  not  puerile  ones,  and 
sometimes  without  any  ideas  at  all.  Not  only  will  the  critic  better 
comprehend  his  own  age  in  this  fashion,  but  he  will  be  prevented 
from  asking  silly  and  unprofitable  questions.  He  will  not,  for  instance, 
ask  whether  Sheridan  is  better  than  Congreve,  or  whether  Tennyson's 
plays  are  better  or  worse  than  those  of  the  Elizabethans,  or,  as  they 
60  constantly  inquire  in  public  schools  and  universities,  whether 
modem  Drama  is  better  or  worse  than  Greek  Drama,  Contrast 
will  be  valuable,  no  doubt,  and  yield  important  points;  but 
excellence  is  a  relative  term,  and  can  only  be  understood  in 
reference  to  the  period  in  which  it  is  found,  as  history  very  wisely 
teaches.  Itoea  all  this  apparatus  of  scientific  or  pseudo-ecientitic 
methods  for  the  use  of  the  dramatic  critic  sound  pedantic,  academic. 
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absurd  ?  Most  assuredly,  for  I  am  dealing,  after  all,  with  only  the 
commonplace  equipment  of  all  thoaghtf  al  minds,  which  use  these  and- 
other  methods  without  knowing  that  they  are  using  them,  as  we  most 
of  us  do  in  the  cases  of  grammar  and  logic.  But  the  personal  note- 
of  modem  criticism  gets  tedious  ader  a  time ;  '^  impressionist "  re- 
views are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh ;  and  the  constantly  recurring 
phrases,  "  I  like  it "  and  '*  I  don't  like  it/'  represent  precisely  the- 
most  petulant  and  the  least  critical  temper  in  which  we  can  approach 
a  work  of  Art.  And  the  real  critic  ought  to  be  not  the  flippant 
fault-finder,  or  the  fawning  adulator,  of  the  artist,  but  his  veritable 
helper^  his  interpreter,  his  brother. 

Meanwhile,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  artist  himself — ^the  actor — 
and  the  large  influence  which  he  seems  at  the  present  day  to  ezerfr 
on  the  healthiness,  the  vitality,  and  the  future  condition  of  the- 
Drama  ?  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  modem  import- 
ance of  the  histrionic  profession  has  a  distinct  and  decided  effect  on 
dramatic  criticism,  and  yet  in  dealing  with  a  contemporary  pheno- 
menon like  this,  we  are  in  more  than  common  danger  of  being- 
misled  by  prejudice,  or  blinded  by  sympathy.  It  is  difficult  to 
disengage  oneself  enough  from  social  conditions  to  look  at  the  matter 
with  sufficient  coolness  and  steadiness.  The  actor  has  been  accepted^ 
not  solely  as  an  artist,  but  as  both  something  more  and  something 
less  than  an  artist — as  a  social  and  intellectual  factor  of  the  day.  He 
is  no  longer  **  the  poor  player,*'  the  man  who  makes  himself  "  a 
motley  to  the  view."  He  has  become  an  integral  part  of  society,  so 
that  no  function  is  complete  without  him,  no  public  ceremony 
adequately  fulfilled  in  which  he  does  not  bear  his  share.  He  shines 
as  *'a  lion,"  so  that  men  like  to  hear  him  talk  on  the  current 
problems  of  the  time  and  invite  him  to  utter  his  opinions  on  hetero- 
geneous subjects  on  public  platforms.  No  longer  is  he  at  home  merely 
before  the  footlights  ;  he  is  *'  at  home "  in  other  and  commoner 
senses  of  the  term,  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  Belgravia.  And  be- 
cause he  is  thus  a  force  to  be  recognised,  an  authority  of  unquestioned 
power  on  many  subjects,  political,  philosophical,  social,  artistic,  he- 
makes  himself  felt  also  in  dramatic  criticism,  the  nature  of  which  he^ 
modifies  in  many  ways,  conscious  and  unconscious.  For  the  actor  is 
no  more  the  subject  or  topic  of  the  critic's  investigation — he  is  this 
only  when  he  appears  on  the  stage — he  is  also,  outside  his  theatre, 
a  component  part  of  the  body  politic,  an  organic  section  of  that 
national  life  to  which  it  is  given  in  the  last  resort  to  decide  what  kind 
of  Drama  is  possible  or  practicable.  I'he  critic  may  say  what  he 
likes,  but  the  public  listens,  often  it  must  be  admitted  with  complete 
justice,  not  to  him  but  to  the  actor,  as  to  a  man  who  both  knows 
and  has  power,  a  man  who  talks  with  authority,  and  not.  as  the 
scribes. 
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Well,  there  are  advantages 
best  of  the  artists  who  can  be  called  social  and  intellectual  forces^  and 
it  is  right  that  in  virtue  of  their  qualities  and  powers  they  should  be 
allowed  to  have  a  chief  voice  in  the  direction  of  English  Drama,  Nine 
out  of  ten  men  of  general  cultur^  and  education  can  become  critics ; 
but  how  many  men  out  of  a  hundred  can  become  accomplished  actors  ? 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  those  who  have  unquestionably  special 
knowledge  and  experience  should  not  be  more  listened  to  than  men  who 
may  or  may  not  have  experience  and  knowledge,  but  who  sometimes 
only  have  wit  and  a  facility  of  writing.  I  say  nothing  about  the 
good  it  does  to  the  histrionic  profession  itself  to  receive  so  much 
public  and  social  attention,  how  it  gives  it*i  members  self-tespect,  a 
reverence  for  their  art,  and  a  sense  of  wide  responsibility.  This  is 
not  the  point,  however,  with  which  I  am  concerned  ;  it  is  the  effect 
on  dramatic  art  which  is  the  sole  thing  at  present  to  be  considered. 
And  here,  too,  it  is  clear  how  much  benefit  may  be  done  by  the 
social  importance  of  the  artist^  who  by  his  knowledge  of  society  can 
feel  the  pulse  of  public  ta«te  and  guide  hia  worshippers  into  dignified 
and  praiseworthy  paths.  The  great  actor— for  it  is  only  of  hira  of 
whom  it  is  safe  to  speak — just  because  what  he  says  is  fully  reported 
in  the  press  and  is  treasured  in  the  remembrance  of  its  countless 
readers,  just  because  he  shines  in  public  life  with  a  glory  which  has 
rarely  surrounded  his  head  in  past  stages  of  his  history,  has  a 
unique  opportunity  of  improving  his  generation,  communicating 
genuinely  intellectual  impulses,  and  pointing  to  lofty  artistic  ideals. 
He  stands  next  to  the  statesman,  and  has  many  of  the  statesmans 
chances. 

But  theo,  unfortunately,  he  has  not  had  a  statesman's  education. 
It  has  not  been  his  business  to  stady  history,  or  political  economy, 
or  the  philosophy  of  civic  life,  without  which  no  on©  can  really 
understand  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  or  seek  to  do  it  lasting 
good.  The  history  of  Drama  he  may  know  well ;  he  may  have  a 
vast  amount  of  plays  at  his  Cngers'-euds.  and  his  memory  for  quota- 
tions  may  be  as  inexhaustible  as  his  experience  in  the  stage  tradition  ; 
but  the  relation  of  Drama  to  the  life  which  it  represents,  to  the  age 
whose  tendencies  it  expresses,  to  the  natural  character  which  it 
expounds— to  say  nothing  of  the  place  which  Dranaa  holds  iimongst 
the  various  departments  of  Art,  and  the  psychological  laws  on  which 
its  existence  is  based — on  matters  like  these  he  has  had  no  special 
training.  When,  then,  he  is  pushed  forward  into  an  authoritative 
position,  and  his  dicta  are  treated  as  of  national  value,  be  ran&t 
often  feel  himself  at  sea,  if  he  retains  any  frankness  and  modesty. 
He  must  sometimes  go  through  an  experience  like  that  of  an 
eminently  respectable  country  gentleman  or  county  member,  who  ia 
fiuddenly  asked  his  opinion  on  Bimetallism  and  the  Indian  currency. 
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Bat  that  is  not  his  only  disadvantage  in  the  character  of  Sir  Oracle. 
In  this  country,  at  all  events,  he  is  engaged  in  commercial  specn- 
lation,  he  has  to  make  his  dramatic  enterprises  pay.  Now  it 
snits  the  characteristic  ideas  of  oar  countrymen  on  such  subjects, 
that  jnst  as  the  capitalist  must  mak^  his  commerce  pay,  so,  too,  the 
actor  should  make  his  histrionics  pay,  on  the  general  ground  that 
private  ventures  left  to  individual  initiative  are  on  the  whole  better 
and  more  efficient  than  State-aided  enterprises.  Art,  however,  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  commerce,  and  that  which  makes  the 
latter  prosperous  will  not  always  make  the  former  noble.  In  the 
long  run,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  convention  and  tradition 
can  mora  safely  be  relied  upon  in  conducting  a  commercial  business 
than  hardihood  in  conception  and  fresh,  untrammelled  exercise  of 
imagination  and  fancy — and  yet  the  latter  may  be  those  which  in 
some  turning-point  of  its  fate  Art  may  need.  If  the  "  practical " 
man  is  he  who,  according  to  an  old  definition,  is  invariably  wrong  at 
a  crisis,  the  *'  business-like"  actor  is  no  less  likely  to  be  one  who, 
in  a  period  of  change,  is  unable  to  understand  the  signs  of  the  times. 
It  would  be  against  human  nature,  if  we  did  not  find  him  sometimes 
balancing  his  chances  of  commercial  success  against  his  artistic 
instincts,  and  allowing  the  latter  to  kick  the  beam.  From  this  point 
of  view,  perhaps,  it  is  an  uncommonly  fortunate  thing  that  he  is 
not  only  a  force  on  the  stage,  but  a  social  ornament,  for  it  may  be 
that  he  will  then  more  acutely  feel  his  responsibility,  and  allow  larger 
room  to  his  generous  impulses. 

There  is  still  a  third  point,  however,  which  afiects  the  actor's  in- 
fluence on  the  Drama.  It  is  the  actor's  own  temperament.  Jnst  in 
proportion  as  he  is  an  artist  he  will  not  be  a  critic.  When  Lord 
Beaconsfield  said  that  critics  were  those  who  had  failed  in  literature 
he  enunciated  a  great  truth,  although  in  somewhat  perverted  form. 
The  truth  of  the  aphorism  is  not  that  critics  have  failed  in  literature, 
but  that  the  critical  temper  is  exactly  the  antithesis  of  the  artistic. 
For  the  artist  must  be  sensitive,  emotional,  imaginative,  originative, 
while  the  critic's  nature  is  to  be  reflective,  deliberative,  giving  play  to 
his  powers  of  judgment  and  ratiocination  on  subjects  and  ideas  which 
he  has  not  and  could  not  have  invented  for  himself,  but  which,  never- 
theless, he  can  both  expound  and  illustrate.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting experiences  is  to  listen  to  an  artist — especially  if  he  is  a 
real  genius— expounding  his  ideas.  But  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
not  always  the  most  pleasant  experiences,  is  to  hear  the  same  man 
talking  about  his  own  artistic  work.  In  the  one  case  we  find 
lucidity,  suggestiveness^  brilliancy,  all  those  mysterious  flashes  which 
genius  can  throw  alike  on  the  known  and  the  unknown,  whereby  the 
relations  and  conditions  of  our  commonplace  world  seem  to  acqniie 
a  new  meaning,  a  final  consecration  of  grace  and  poetry.     Bat  all 
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this  vanishes  when  he  hag  to  deal,  not  with  the  realm  of  imagina- 
tive truth,  but  with  its  concrete  and  actual  exemplification.  The 
artist  knows  very  well,  no  man  better,  what  he  wants  to  do,  but 
he  is  a  poor  judge  of  what  he  baa  done,  having  apparently  no 
means  of  estimating  his  own  methods  of  execution.  Even  the 
painter  will  describe  his  picture  in  terms  which  are  almost  ludicrous 
to  the  critic,  because  he  is  speaking  of  the  animating  idea^  and  not 
of  the  way  in  which  he  has  embodied  it.  The  actor's  case  is  worse^ 
for  he  cannot  see  himself  act.  He  can  judge,  it  is  true,  by  its  effect 
on  other  people,  but  then  he  knows  nothing  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  gained,  and  often  mistakes  their  relative  value  and  effective- 
nesB.  Nor  is  he  a  good  judge  of  other  men's  work,  because,  like 
all  men  of  strongly  emotional  temperament,  his  feelings  are  intense 
tn  proportion  to  their  narrowness,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
conceive  of  a  part  being  played  otherwise  than  as  it  appeals  to 
tim.  Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  general  dramatic  criticism  the 
actor  is  not  always  a  genius,  not  always  of  the  purely  artistic 
temperament,  but  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  the  highest  levels 
of  art  and  genius,  his  criticism  becomes  defective  and  valueless. 
For  if  an  actor  was  consistently  and  conscientiously  a  critic  whether  of 
himself  or  any  of  his  brethren,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
not  thereby  diminish  his  own  imaginative  aims  and  aspirations  ;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  not  become  too  self-conscious  to  act 
at  all. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  disadvantages  involved  in  the 
social  honours  and  privileges  which  are  now  laid  at  the  actor's  feet. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  counterbalance  the  corresponding  advan- 
tages, or  whether  they  form  a  merely  insignificant  sum  in  relation  to 
that  superior  dignity  and  conBideration  which  has  so  marvellously 
raised  the  whole  histrionic  level.  But  I  think  I  notice  cue  effect  on 
contemporary  dramatic  criticism.  The  importance  of  the  actor  has 
made  the  notices  which  appear  in  such  profusion  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  deal  in  a  somewhat  disproportionate  manner  with  the 
acting  as  compared  with  the  construction  of  the  play.  Where  old 
stage  pieces  are  performed,  this  is  of  course  inevitable.  But  there  is 
110  feason  why  it  should  be  so  with  new  plays.  The  critic  assigns 
the  same  superior  attention  to  the  actor  which  he  indubitably  receives 
at  the  hands  of  society  at  large.  And  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  dramatic  art,  which  has  its  before  and  after,  and  which  develops 
with  a  developing  nationality,  it  is  the  actor  who  is  a  transitory 
phenomenon ;  **  the  play — the  play's  the  thing.'* 

W.  L.  COLRTNBY. 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 

NORTH  SEA. 


HOW  many  of  those  who  cross  the  North  Sea  from  Harwich  ta 
Rotterdam,  or  who  make  the  still  longer  voyage  from  Hull  ta 
Norway,  ask  themselves  how  long  this  sea  has  existed — that  is  to  say, 
when  did  the  area  now  covered  by  its  waters  first  come  to  be  relatively 
lower  than  the  coantries  that  surround  it  ? 

In  a  previous  article  I  gave  some  account  of  the  many  geographical 
phases  through  which  the  area  of  the  English  Channel  had  passed 
before  it  acquired  its  present  contours,  and  before  it  sank  to  its 
present  level.  The  history  of  the  physical  changes  involved  some 
slight  reference  to  the  contemporary  conditions  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  North  Sea  area,  but  this  area  has  also  a  history  of  its  own 
which  is  no  less  interesting  and  no  less  varied  than  that  of  the 
English  Channel. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  the  North  Sea  is  a  very  shallow  one,, 
and  many  may  know  that  an  uplift  of  fifty  fathoms  would  raise  all  the 
southern  part  of  it  into  dry  land,  and  would  unite  the  British  Isles  to 
Holland  and  Denmark.  The  idea  of  this  part  of  the  area  having 
once*  been  a  great  plain  traversed  by  a  continuation  of  the  river 
Rhine  is  familiar  to  geologists,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has 
yet  endeavoured  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  geographical 
history  of  the  North  Sea  with  the  view  of  showing  how  it  has  acquired 
its  present  shape  and  aspect.  It  is  this  taek  that  I  have  now  set 
myself  to  attempt. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  earlier  periods  of  geo- 
logical history,  but  may  begin  with  a  brief  glance  at  the  aspect 
presented  by  north-western  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  Cretaceous 
time.  At  this  epoch  there  was  a  kind  of  northern  Mediteranean  Sea 
lying  between  two  broad  tracts  of  land. 
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The  sonthemmost  land  area  stretched  from  Sarony  and  Thurmgia 
through  the  province  of  the  Bhtoe  and  Belgium  into  the  east  of 
England,  its  southern  coast  running  through  Surrey  and  Kent  and 
the  north-wrest  of  France,  and  its  northern  coast^ passing  through 
Norfolk  and  the  south  of  Holland.  The  English  portion  of  this  land 
is  now  deeply  buried  beneath  the  Chalk  and  Gault,  but  it  has  been 
reached  by  many  of  the  deep  borings  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  samples  brought  np  by 
the  boring-tools  prove  it  to  consist  of  Pateozoic  rocks  like  those  of 
Devon  and  Wales,  and  it  is  because  coal-measures  are  likely  to  be 
associated  with  such  rocks  that  an  East  Anglian  coal-field  is  a  scientific 
possibility. 

In  the  time  when  our  Wealden  and  Vectian  deposits  were  being 
formed,  this  land  stood  well  above  the  sea-level  of  the  period,  and  its 
northern  coast  was  washed  by  the  waves  of  a  sea  which  spread 
through  Northern  Germany  and  Holland  across  the  centre  of  the 
North  Sea  into  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshii'©,  Beyond  this 
there  was  again  land  ;  Scotland  was  in  all  probability  united  to 
Scandinavia  as  well  as  to  Ireland,  for  no  deposits  of  Lower  Cretaceous 
age  occur  in  any  of  these  countries ;  this  land  also  included  the 
north-west  of  England,  Wales,  and  the  north-west  of  France. 

In  later  Cretaceous  time  a  large  part  of  this  region  sank  beneath 
the  deep  sea  or  ocean  in  which  the  Chalk  was  accumulated,  an  ocean 
which  covered  not  only  the  whole  of  England  and  the  North  Sea 
area,  but  stretched  eastward  across  Holland  and  Denmark,  southward 
over  Belgium  and  France,  and  north-westward  into  the  North  Atlantic. 

This  great  submergence  blotted  out,  as  it  were,  nearly  all  the 
previously  formed  physical  features  of  Western  Europe,  atiJ  when  a 
succeeding  earth -wave  once  more  lifted  the  region  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  a  new  set  of  geographical  featnres  begap  to  be  formed,  and 
out  of  these,  by  a  succession  of  changes,  have  been  elaborated  the  seas 
and  lands,  the  mountains  and  plains,  among  which  we  live  and  move. 

It  is  therefore  from  this  post-Cretsceoos  or  early  Eocene  upheaval 
that  the  history  of  our  eastern  sea  may  be  said  to  commence.  The 
oldest  Eocene  deposits  are  found  in  Belgium  and  in  the  extreme  east 
of  Eogland  ;  they  were  evidently  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea  which 
occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  area,  and  its  borders, 
reaching  as  far  west  as  Leatherhead  in  Surrey.  But  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  North  Sea  were  probably  then  dry  land,  t^uch 
land  extending  across  from  Norway  to  Scotland  and  then  southward 
through  England  and  France.  The  southern  part  of  this  land  was 
low  and  swampy,  but  the  northern  part  was  a  broad  tract  of  high 
plateaus  and  mountain  ranges  where  volcanic  action  was  rife,  and 
where  the  tributaries  of  many  large  rivers  had  their  sources. 

Daring  the  formation   of  the  London   day  the  Anglo-Belgic  sea 
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above  mentioned  extended  itself  mnch  farther  northward,  covering 
the  eastern  half  of  Norfolk,  for  310  feet  of  London  Clay  were  fonnd 
in  a  boring  at  Yarmouth,  and  probably  reaching  into  that  part  of  the 
modem  North  Sea  which  lies  outside  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  successive  Eocene  deposits  which  are  found  in  Belgium, 
England,  and  the  north  of  France,  tell  us  of  modifications  in  the 
extent  and  contour  of  this  Anglo-Belgic  sea,  and  of  ita  occasional 
connection  with  a  southern  sea  which  opened  westward  by  narrow 


Fig,  1. 

straits  or  channels  into  the  Atlantic.  One  phase  of  these  varying 
geographical  conditions  is  shown  in  the  Map,  Fig.  1 ,  where  the  shaded 
parts  represent  land  and  the  unshaded  parts  indicate  the  probable 
outlines  of  tlie  seas  in  the  middle  of  the  Eocene  period. 

In  the  succeeding  Oligocene  epoch  the  sea- space  was  contracted 
by  the  gradual  formation  of  an  isthmus  which  connected  the  Wealden 
area  with  that  of  the  Ardennes  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. By  this  local  upheaval  the  shores  of  the  eastern  sea  were 
made  to  recede  towards  Holland,  while  the  southern  sea  remained  in 
the  form  of  a  long  gulf,  with  a  deep  estuary  opening  into  it  across 
Dorset  and  Hants. 

The  next  change  was  a  gradual  upheaval  of  the  whole  area,  or  at 
any  rate  of  the  southern  portion  of  it,  for  there  is  a  complete  break 
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betweea  the  Oligoceae  and  Miocene  strata  of  Belgium,  and  no  deposits 
of  Miocene  zge  have  been  found  in  England  or  Northern  France  ex- 
cept near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  at  one  locality  in  the  Cotentin. 
It  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Europe  was  at  this 
time  a  land  surface,  and  that  the  seas  within  its  limits  were  small  and 
shallow.  Still,  so  far  as  we  know  the  relative  levels  of  the  several 
geographical  areas  round  the  North  Sea  were  very  nearly  the  same  as 
they  were  during  the  preceding  Oligoceoe  period,  though  in  central 
and  southern  Europe  great  physical  changes  were  taking  place  at  this 
time.  A  small  inlet  of  the  Miocene  sea  lay  over  Belgium,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  North  Sea  area  formed  part  of  a  northern  continent 
which  included  Germany,  the  Baltic,  Scandinavia  and  the  British 
Isles.  The  deep  trough  which  curves  round  the  southern  end  of 
Norway  into  the  Skager  Rack  is  evidently  the  submerged  end  of  the 
valley  of  a  great  river  draining  the  Baltic  plain,  and  this  valley  was 
probably  deepened  during  Miocene  times  in  consequence  of  the 
general  upheaval  of  the  region. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  epoch  known  as  the  Pliocene,  that  part  of 
the  region  which  we  may  cjdl  the  Aoglo-Belgic  area  was  again  de- 
pressed beneath  the  sea,  and  marine  deposits  of  early  Miocene  or 
Die&tian  ago  occur  not  only  at  low  levels  in  Suffolk  and  Belgium,  but 
at  high  levels  on  the  top  of  the  Chalk  Downs  in  Kent  and  in  France. 
In  both  cases  they  contain  fossil  shells  which  seem  to  indicate  a  deptli 
of  about  forty  fathoms  of  water  ;  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  summits  of 
the  North  Downs  were  then  at  about  the  same  level  below  the  sea  as 
the  low  ground  round  Aid  borough  in  Suffolk,  and  in  all  probability 
the  Wealden  area  was  not  as  now  a  wide  depression  bounded  by  the 
heights  of  the  North  and  South  Downs,  but  a  nearly  level  surface. 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  submarine  plain 
rose  toward  the  south  and  emerged  into  dry  land,  for  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  marine  Pliocene  deposit  on  the  South  Downs  or  anywhere  in 
France  between  Calais  and  the  C'otentin,  whence  we  may  infer  that 
the  Diestian  sea  did  not  extend  very  far  to  the  south  of  the  range  of 
the  North  Downs. 

There  is  another  significant  fact  connected  with  these  early  Plio- 
e  deposits ;  the  large  majority  of  the  fossil  shells  they  contain  are 
itditerranean  species ;  no  less  than  205  out  of  the  250  species  that 
still  exist  have  a  southern  range,  and  51  of  them  are  now  only  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  while  of  the  1  i2  extinct  species  almost  all  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  Miocene  or  Pliocene  strata  of  Southern  Europe. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  early  l^liocene  or  Diestian  sea  opened 
southward  and  did  not  extend  very  far  northward  ;  probably  there 
was  a  broad  tract  of  land,  as  in  Eocene  times,  stretching  from  North 
Britain  to  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  by  which  the  cold  waters  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  were  completely  shot  off  from  the  Anglo- Belgian  sea. 
This  sea,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  only  a  large  gulf  terminating 
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westward  in  Surrey,  and  probably  opening  southward  down  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine.     (See  Fig.  2). 


Fig.  2. 

We  arrive,  therefore,  at  the  important  conclusion  that  the  North 
Sea — ^that  is  to  say,  a  sea  lyiog  east  of  Britain  and  opening  north- 
ward— had  no  existence  until  after  the  formation  of  our  Coralline  Crag. 
The  great  change  which  submerged  the  northern  land-barrier  and 
permanently  lowered  the  temperature  of  eastern  England  by  letting 
in  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  took  place  during  the  formation  of 
the  newer  '*  Crags  "  which  overlie  the  Coralline  Crag  in  Suffolk,  and 
extend  northward  through  Norfolk. 

la  proof  of  this  statement,  two  salient  facts  may  be  mentioned  : 
(1)  the  incoming  and  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  northern 
species  among  the  moUusca  of  the  newer  Crags ;  (2)  the  occurrence 
of  Crag  shells  in  the  glacial  sands  of  Aberdeen,  showing  that  marine 
Pliocene  deposits  once  existed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Scottish 
coast  and  were  destroyed  by  the  ice  of  the  Glacial  Period. 

Speaking  of  the  physical  changes  which  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  later  Pliocene  time,  Mr.  Clement  Reid  writes :  *'  The  climatic  con- 
ditions had  also  changed,  and  in  place  of  a  warm  sea,  the  moUusca  point 
to  cold  currents  bringing  Arctic  species  unknown  in  the  older  deposits. 
These  boreal  forms  become  more  and  more  abundant  as  we  examine 
higher  beds,  till  at  last  they  give  the  dominant  character  to  the  faana."  * 
♦  **^  The  Pliocene  Deposits  of  Britain'* :  Man.  GeoL  Survey,  p.  71. 
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There  can  he  little  doubt  that  these  Arctic  species  were  introduced 
by  the  gradual  Bubmergence  of  the  land  which  had  for  such  a  long  time 
trnited  North  Britain  to  Northern  Europe,  and  that  by  this  subsidence 
what  may  be  termed  the  great  basin  of  the  North  Sea  was  formed. 

The  first  breach  was  probably  effected  by  way  of  the  deep  sub- 
merged valley  off  the  southern  coasts  of  Norway,  and  from  this 
southward  into  the  eastern  sea,  which  even  in  Diestian  time  had 
reached  farther  north  than  Holland.  The  greatest  amount  of  subsi- 
dence seems  to  have  been  in  the  north  of  Holland,  for  a  deep  boring 
at  Utrecht  passed  through  about  800  feet  of  atlovial  and  later 
Pliocene  deposits  before  entering  the  Diestian  sands,  and  a  boring  at 
Diemerburg,  near  Amsterdam,  was  carried  to  a  depth  of  1090  feet 
without  reaching  the  base  of  the  later  Pliocene  strata  ;  the  whole  of 
this  depth  was  occupied  by  shallow  water  deposits,  showing  that  the 
water  was  shallowed  by  deposition  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  it  was 
deepened  by  subsidence. 

As  submergence  proceeded  the  western  shore  of  the  newly  formed 
North  Sea  was  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  North  Britain,  but 
except  in  Norfolk  and  Siifiblk  this  Pliocene  North  Sea  does  not  seem 
ta  have  reached  so  far  west  as  to  have  come  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  British  Isles.     (See  Fig.  3.) 
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While  this  submergence  was  in  progress  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  region,  the  southern  border  of  the  earlier  Diestian  (or  Coralline 
Crag)  sea  was  being  raised,  the  arch  of  the  Wealden  area  was  being 
made  more  pronounced,  and  the  escarpments  of  the  North  and  Sontli 
Downs  were  being  gradually  carved  out  and  cot  back  toward  their 
present  positions.  Even  in  Suffolk  the  water  was  less  deep  duriog 
the  formation  of  the  Red  Crag  than  during  that  of  the  Corallin* 
Crag,  so  tliat  the  crust-movement  seems  tx>  have  been  a  tilting  one, 
raising  up  the  Eouthera  border  of  the  North  Sea  region  and  deprf3&- 
ing  the  northern  part. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  period  the  whole  area  lying 
between  East  Anglia  and  the  Netherlands  appears  to  have  becooMi 
dry  land,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  elevatory  movement  abof« 
mentioned,  partly  on  account  of  the  silting  np  of  the  sea  by  the  greal 
quantity  of  muterial  brought  down  by  the  Rhine.  The  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  C'romer  Forest-bed,  according  to  Mr.  C.  Reid,  suggest  tbd 
existence  of  a  *^  wide  alluvia!  plain  with  lakes  and  sluggish  streams^ 
bounded  on  the  west  by  slightly  higher  sandy  country  covered  with 
fir-forests  and  distant  from  any  hills/*  The  pebbles  in  the  Forest-bed 
gravels  tell  us  that  this  plain  was  traversed  by  a  river  coming  from 
the  souths  east  J  which  could  be  oo  other  than  a  continuation  of 
Rhine.  At  this  time,  then,  the  estuary  of  the  Rhine  lay  off  the 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  Thames  was  one  of  its  tributaries. 

We  now  come  to  that  epoch  which  is  known  as  the  Glacial  Period, 
and  about  the  physical  conditions  of  which  there  is  still  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  geologists.  All  are  agreed  that  ice  was  the 
dominant  feature  and  the  most  active  agent  of  the  age ;  but  whether 
it  was  land-ice  or  sea-ice  which  played  the  most  prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Glacial  deposits  is  a  matter  of  dispute*  There 
are,  however,  two  inferences  deductble  from  the  observed  facts  which 
are  very  generally  accepted  :  these  are  (1)  that  the  beginning  of  the 
period  was  a  time  of  high  elevation,  when  the  whole  of  the  British 
region  stood  several  hundred  feet  higher  out  of  the  sea  than  it  do« 
now,  in  which  cage  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Sea  area  would  be 
dry  land  ;  (2)  that  Bubsidence  ensued  and  carried  the  north-west 
of  Britain  more  than  1 500  feet  below  its  present  level,  but  did 
not  afltect  southern  England  to  a  greater  extent  than  10i>  feet.  This 
submergence  allowed  ice  from  Scandinavia  to  cross  the  North  Sei 
and  to  drop  its  burden  of  Scandinavian  rock  in  the  shallow  sea  thit 
lay  over  oar  eastern  counties. 

From  this  ice-laden  sea  the  submerged  areas  gradually  rose  agiiDf 
and  though  glaciers  once  more  grew  in  the  mountain  valleys,  the 
lowlands  ^K^rG^  fr^e  of  ice,  and  the  climate  became  gradually  mildtT, 
pjermitting  the  country  to  be  occupied  by  the  primitive  race  of  men 
and   the   many   wild    aniraala    which    then   inhabited   Europe.      The 
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migration  of  these  creatures  into  England  implies  that  the  conntry 
wag  nnited  to  the  Continent,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  implies  the  union  of  Ireland  to  England,  To  accomplish  the 
latter  union  an  elevation  of  fifty  fathoms  (300  feet)  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  western  England 
subsequently  sank  more  than  the  eastern  counties,  we  must  assume 
that  after  the  Glacial  Period  the  whole  region  came  eventually  to 
stand  300  feet  higher  than  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

We  may  therefore  concltide  that  when  the  Ice  Age  was  passing 
sway  the  whole  bed  of  the  North  Sea  was  dry  land,  a  broad  rolling 
plain,  over  which  travelled  troops  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses*  wild 
cattle,  deer,  and  horses,  followed  and  preyed  upon  by  Palaaolithic  man, 
as  well  as  by  lions,  bears,  leopards,  hya?nas,  and  wolves.  Through 
this  great  plain  ran  the  Rhine,  of  which  all  the  rivers  of  eastern 
England  became  the  tributaries^  and  along  these  rivers  hippo- 
potamoses,  beavers,  otters,  and  other  creatures  migrated  into 
England. 

The  Dogger-Bank  is  a  relic  of  this  old  land-snrface  whicb  has 
never  been  buried  by  modem  deposits.  From  this  bank  many 
hundred  specimens  of  bones,  teeth,  and  antlers  have  been  dredged 
op,  belonging  to  the  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  horse,  bison,  urns, 
reindeer,  Irish  elk,  stag,  hya?na,  bear,  wolf,  and  beaver  These 
remains  have  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  gravels  deposited  by 
the  Rhine  during  its  early  wanderings  over  the  North  Sea  plain,  and 
the  bank  is  probably  a  plateau  left  by  the  subsequent  deepening  of 
the  river-channel  during  elevation. 

We  now  reach  the  final  phase  of  this  long  history — the  time  of  the 
last  subsidence  which  once  more  submerged  the  North  Sea  floor  and 
filled  the  valley  of  the  English  Channel  with  water.  The  sea  mast 
gradually  have  advanced  up  the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  over  the 
lower  parts  of  the  North  Sea  plain,  isolating  the  Dogger-Bank,  which 
must  for  a  time  have  existed  as  an  island.  Slowly  as  depression  con- 
tinued the  sea  crept  up  the  valleys  of  the  English  rivers,  while  its 
waves  attacked  the  intervening  coast-lines  and  cut  them  back  toward 
their  present  positions. 

It  is  this  submergence  that  has  led  to  the  silting  u]>  of  the  English 
river- valleys,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  rood! em  delta  of  the  Rhine. 
The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  North  Sea  are  slow  and  sluggish, 
winding  theii*  way  through  broad  alluvial  levels ;  but  the  real  valleys 
of  these  rivers  are  very  much  deeper  than  they  appear  to  be.  Thus 
the  depth  of  the  alluvium  in  the  Thames  valley  at  Tilbury  is  fifty- 
seven  feet  below  high-water  mark,  and  at  Sheerness  there  is  seventy- 
seven  feet  of  alluvium  ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Yar  below  Norwlcb 
there  is  seventy  feet,  and  at  Yarmouth  there  is  probably  about  100 
feet.     These  baried  valley-floors  are  inland  portions  of  the  valleya 
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which  opened  into  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  they  have  been  filled  up  by 
allayiam  becanse  subsidence  has  gradually  bronght  them  down  below 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  was  by  this  sabmergence  also,  as  I  believe,  that  England  was 
severed  from  the  Continent ;  there  is  no  proof  that  a  continaons  sea 
separated  England  and  France  at  any  earlier  Pleistocene  epoch.  A 
gap  or  bay  certainly  existed  on  the  site  of  the  present  Straits  oE 
Dover,  bnt  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  raised  beach  of  this  bay  was 
continuous  with  those  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  think  that  when  these  were  formed  a  continuous  land- 
connection  stretched  across  the  head  of  the  Channel  from  the  Weald 
to  the  Boulonnals.  When  the  sea  once  more  reached  this  isthmus » 
after  the  intervening  episode  of  upheaval,  it  entered  the  valleys  which 
breached  the  barrier  of  the  South  Downs,  and,  aided  by  the  continued 
sinking  of  the  land,  the  waves  of  the  Channel  gulf  soon  efiected  a 
union  with  those  of  the  North  Sea. 

From  the  subsidence  which  led  to  the  isolation  of  Britain  there  has 
been  no  recovery ;  indeed,  there  are  some  indications  both  in  England 
and  Belgium  that  a  slow  subsidence  is  still  going  on,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  area  of  the  North  Sea  is  being  enlarged  by  the 
constant  erosion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England. 

Sach  is  a  brief  history  of  the  North  Sea,  which  may  perhaps, 
convey  to  my  readers  some  idea  of  the  immense  length  of  time  which 
passed  and  of  the  many  changes  which  took  place  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  existing  geography  of  Europe. 

A.  J.  Jukes -Browne. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  COLONIAL 
MEMBERS. 


NOT  the  least  interesting  and  important  feature  of  the<  last  general 
election  was  the  unprecedented  fact  that  no  less  than  fifteen 
returned  colonists  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  British  and 
Irish  constituencies.  Previous  Parliaments,  it  is  true,  were  not  with- 
out a  certain  colonial  element  in  their  constitution,  but  never  has 
Greater  Britain  had  so  large  and  influential  a  representation  at  West- 
minster as  she  enjoys  at  the  present  time.  This  representation,  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  must  obviously  be  of  an  entirely  unofficial 
^nd  irresponsible  character.  It  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who  hold 
no  mandate  or  commission  from  the  colonies  with  which  they  were 
respectively  associated  in  bygone  years,  who  by  the  goodwill  and 
pleasure  of  British  and  Irish  constituencies  occupy  seats  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  who,  while  primarily  reflecting  the  wishes  and 
views  of  their  immediate  constituents,  conceive  that  they  may  also 
legitimately  and  beneficially  utilise  their  parliamentary  position  in  the 
governing  centre  of  the  Empire  for  the  promotion  and  discussion  of 
those  great  questions  of  imperial  policy  and  practice  that,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  the  colonies,  they  know 
to  be  intimately  bound  up  with  the  well-being  and  consolidation  of 
our  imperial  unity.  No  doubt  it  would  be  far  better  and  much  more 
eatisfactory  if  the  colonies  were  in  a  position  to  directly  and  constitu- 
tionally return  their  own  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Such 
representatives  would  be  able  to  speak  with  a  force  and  an  authority 
that  no  returned  colonists  sitting  for  home  constituencies,  however 
brilliant,  influential,  and  well-informed,  could  hope  to  command.  But 
who  is  sanguine  enough  to  say  that  we  are  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  direct  representation  of  the  colonies  at  Westminster  ?  The 
man  who  can  make  good  that  proposition  has  solved  the  problem  of 
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Imperial  Federation — a  problem  that  has  baffled,  and  continnes  to 
baffle,  not  a  few  of  the  ablest  and  the  keenest  of  our  political  intelli- 
gences. Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  a  Sydney  barrister, 
who  was  destined  to  dominate  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  eclipse 
both  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  for  a  season,  advocated  in  brilliant, 
eloquent,  and  convincing  speeches  from  his  place  in  the  first  Austra- 
lian Legislature  the  direct  representation  of  the  colonies  in  the  mother 
of  Parliaments.  But  are  we  appreciably  nearer  to  this  most  devoutly- 
to-be- wished-for  consummation  than  we  were  in  1846,  when  Robert 
Lowe  (the  late  Lord  Sherbrooke)  contended  in  Sydney  that 

'^  a  voice  should  be  given  to  the  colonies  in  imperial  matters,  a  share  in  the 
government  of  which  they  were  made  to  feel  the  effect  ?  For  if  the  colonies* 
were  to  share  in  the  results  of  imperial  policy,  it  was  fit  and  proper  that 
they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  discussion  of  that  policy.  If  it  was  intended 
to  carry  out  the  principle  that  the  colonies  were  integral  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  they  had  a  right  to  be  represented  in  the  British  Parliament.  They 
would  then  be  heard,  and  their  interests  would  be  cared  for.  If  the  repre- 
sentative of  Middlesex  claimed  a  right  to  control  the  destinies  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  representative  of  New  South  Wales  should  have  a  corresponding 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  Middlesex." 

Theoretically,  this  reasoning  of  Robert  Lowe's  is  still  sound  and  in- 
disputable, but  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  translating 
theory  into  action  also  continue  to  be  formidable  and  discouraging. 
No  workable  scheme  by  which  the  colonies  can  secure  direct,] ade- 
quate, and  satisfactory  representation  at  Westminster  has  yet  been 
devised,  nor  can  we  entertain  any  well-grounded  hope  of  such  a  desir- 
able consummation  until  such  time  as  the  Australasian  and  South 
African  colonies  are  federated  on  the  Canadian  model.  With  the 
Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas  organised  and  federated  into  three 
homogeneous,  powerful,  and  well-defined  groups,  there  ought  to  be  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  allotting  to  each  group  its  due  and 
proportionate  share  of  representation  in  a  genuine  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment assembled  on  the  historic  soil  of  the  motherland,  the  place 
where,  in  Lord  Rosebery's  striking  and  suggestive  phrase,  *'  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  race  are  deposited.'' 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the  familiar  expression, 
''Imperial  Parliament,"  must  remain  a  misnomer  for  some  time  to 
come,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  anticipate  the  early  assembling  of  a 
Parliament  at  Westminster  which  will  be  directly  and  constitutionally 
representative  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  that,  if  colonial  opinion 
is  to  appreciably  affect  and  beneficially  influence  the  current  of 
imperial  legislation,  it  can  only  be  done  by  colonists  seeking  the 
suffrages  of  British  and  Irish  electorates  and  thus  obtaining  admisaioD 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  That  being  so,  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  the  recent  banding  together  into  one  non-party  organisation  of 
the  fifteen  residential  colonists  who  have  secured  seats  in  the  Imperial 
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Parliament,  and  the  twelve  additional  members  who,  although  they 
may  not  have  qualified  by  residence,  have  familiarised  themselves 
with  one  or  more  of  the  colonies,  have  important  interests  at  stake  in 
Greater  Britaini  and  are  patriotically  desirous  to  draw  the  colonies 
closer  to  the  mother-country,   and  to  cement  and  consolidate  our 

i imperial  nnity.  In  thi.s  manner  an  organised  body  of  colonial  opinion 
at  Westminster  has  been  created  and  launched  on  the  political  waters. 
Onr  roll  of  membership — twenty-seven  at  the  time  of  writing^ — will, 
T  have  no  doubt,  receive  fresh  accessions  in  the  early  future.  Indeed, 
there  is  every  probability  of  oar  being  immediately  joined  by  a  valu- 
able contingent  of  peers  who  have  served  as  representatives  of  her 
Majesty  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  whose  specialised  know- 
ledge  and  rich  stores  of  colonial  experience,  acquired  in  that  high  and 
distinguished  capacity,  will  render  their  co-operation  exceedingly 
useful  and  suggestive.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  bid  fair  to  deve- 
lop into  an  unofficial  joint  colonial  committee  of  both  Houses*  Th» 
newspapers  have,  in  rough-and-ready  fashion,  christened  us  *^  Th© 
Colonial  Party/*  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  as  the  most  con- 
venient and  colloquial  designation.  But  it  is  a  title  that  we  dis- 
tinctly deprecate.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  **  party ''  in  the 
generally  recogtiised  sense  of  the  word.  Our  body  is  composed  of 
men  of  all  parties,  some  of  them  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles  on 
the  political  controversies  of  the  British  Isles,  but  all  of  on©  mind  on 
the  great  questions  of  imperial  policy,  and  all  absolutely  agreed  in  the^ 
belief  and  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  Greater  Britain  must 
receive  their  due  share  of  attention  and  discussion  in  the  Imperial 
j  Parliament.  The  name  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves — **The  Colonial 
I  Conference  " — very  faithfully  typifies  and  reflects  our  policy  and  con- 
stitution. We,  as  colonists  and  colonial  sympathisers,  shall  meet  from 
I  time  to  time  and  confer  as  to  the  imperial  matters  and  colonial  ques- 
tions that  demand  discussion  and  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  No  colony  or  colonies  will  be  compromised  by 
any  words,  decisions,  or  actions  of  ours.  We  shall  claim  no  repre- 
sentative capacity  in  this  connection.  We  shall  not  pretend  or  aspire* 
to  be  more  than  we  really  are — colonists  who  have  been  honoured 
with  seats  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  who  in  that  most  influen- 
tial sphere  of  usefulness  desire  to  serve  our  brother-colonists  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  ability. 

In  essaying  a  forecast  of  the  lines  on  which  we  are  likely  to  work, 
and  the  activities  that  in  all  probability  will  engage  our  attention,  I 
desire  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  epeaking  for  myself  alone  and 
not  in  my  official  secretarial  capacity.  It  is.  in  point  of  fact,  too 
early  yet  to  write  on  the  subject  in  other  than  general  and  guarded 
terms,  as  the  two  meetings  we  Imve  held  up  to  the  present  were 
necessarily  of  a  preliminary  character.      But  in  my  judgment  the  very 
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existence  of  our  organisation,  apart  altogether  from  the  extent  or  impor- 
tance of  its  possible  future  achievements,  is  calculated  to  produce  the 
most  lasting^  beneficial,  and  far-reaching  results  as  the  one  visible  symbol 
and  vocal  expression  of  imperial  unity  in  the  metropolis  of  our  vast  and 
populous  Empire.  That  I  hold  to  be  the  great  cardinal  factor  of  the 
situation,  and  the  moral  justification  of  our  existence  as  an  organised 
body.  I  maintain  that  the  presence  at  Westminster  of  a  strong  and 
vigilant  combination  of  colonial  members  will  operate  as  a  salutary 
check  on  Ministerial  apathy  and  ignorance,  and  will  tend  to  avert 
imperial  disasters  and  Colonial  Office  blunders,  sach  as  have  not  been 
unfamiliar  in  our  recent  history.  Had  such  a  body  been  in  existence 
ten  years  ago,  a  colossal  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  the  late  Lord  Derby,  and  a  consequent  impe- 
rial humiliation  of  the  most  aggravating  desoription,  would  assuredly 
have  been  averted.  In  1883  the  large  and  important  island  of  New 
Guinea,  close  to  the  northern  coast  of  Australia^  was  annexed  and 
proclaimed  as  British  territory  by  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  then,  as 
now.  Premier  of  Queensland,  the  colony  most  immediately  concerned 
in  the  prevention  of  the  acquisition  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
New  Gainea  by  a  foreign  Power.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a 
colonial  Prime  Minister  was  undoubtedly  novel,  and  might  have  resulted 
in  some  little  embarrassment  to  the  home  authorities,  but  that  Sir 
Thomas,  in  taking  this  unprecedented  course,  acted  with  knowledge 
and  foresight  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire,  subsequent 
-events  abundantly  proved.  What  happened  ?  Lord  Derby  not  only 
-^definitely  and  obstinately  declined  to  endorse  the  act  of  annexation, 
-^bat  he  distinctly  refused  to  do  in  the  orthodox  legal  way  what  Sir 
'  Thomas  Mcllwraith  had  done  in  a  summary  and  irregular  fashion.  The 
^-result  was  that  Germany  suddenly  stepped  in,  seized  and  annexed  the 
-^best  half  of  New  Gainea,  and  established  a  possible  base  of  military 
operations  in  threatening  proximity  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia. 
"Then,  when  the  mischief  was  done,  after  the  steed  had  been  stolen, 
JLord  Derby  humbly  accepted  what  the  Germans  had  been  good 
enough  to  leave,  and  called  it  British  New  Guinea.  This  wretched 
aad  humiliating  fiasco  naturally  produced  the  greatest  anger  and 
jiadignation  amongst  Australian  colonists,  who  saw  their  highest 
interests  sacrificed  and  a  possible  enemy  planted  at  their  doors  by 
^he  blindness  and  incompetency  of  the  imperial  Minister  in  charge  of 
.^lonial  affairs.  From  this  deplorable  episode  in  the  career  of  Lord 
»£)erby  at  the  Colonial  Office  may  be  dated  the  rise  and  growth  of 
^Australian  republicanism — a  force  that  has  permeated  no  small  section 
^f  the  native  element  of  the  population,  and  may  have  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with  on  a  future  day. 

It  is  in    bringing    their    combined  knowledge,    experience,    and 
{tuthority  to  bear  on  imperial  Ministers  and  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
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with  the  object  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  each  disastrous 
i^mimstrative  blanders,  and  a  recurrence  of  such  dangerous  friction 
between  Downing  Street  and  our  fellow-subjects  in  Greater  Britain, 
that  the  organised  colonial  members  will  find  one  of  their  most 
useful  and  congenial  spheres  of  activity.  At  startiug  they  have  a 
case  of  the  New  Guinea  type  ready  to  their  hands,  that  will  demand 
the  closest  attention  and  the  utmost  vigilance  they  can  bestow  upon 
it.  It  is  the  case  of  the  New  Hebrides,  a  valuable  and  important 
group  of  islands  in  Australasian  waters,  now  under  the  dual  control 
of  ourselves  and  our  Gallic  neighbours,  but  the  complete  possession 
and  sole  government  of  which  are  notoriously  coveted  by  Franco. 
It  is  to  that  end  that  all  the  resources  of  French  diplomacy  in  the 
Pacific  have  for  years  been  directed,  and  if  these  efforts  are  to  be 
defeated,  if  Australia  is  not  to  be  again  angered  and  alienated  by  the 
establishment  of  another  menacing  foreign  foothold  near  her  coasts, 
*there  must  be  a  combination  of  strong  statesmanship  in  Downing 
Street,  with  earnest  determination  and  unsleeping  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  colonial  contingent  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  It  is 
certain  that  nothing  could  engender  greater  indignation  or  evoke  a 
more  dangerous  popular  excitement  from  end  to  end  of  the  Australian 
continent  than  the  acquisition  of  the  New  Hebrides  by  the  French  as 
the  result  of  Downing  Street  weakness  or  ineptitude.  The  Australians 
have  already  suffered  severely  from  the  proximity  to  their  shores  of 

^kthe  island  of  New  Caledonia,  which  was  originally  intended  to  be 
British  soil  as  its  name  sufficiently  denotes,  but  wh  ich  for  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  occupied  by  the  French  and  utilised  by  them  as 
a  penal  settlement.  But  their  supervision  and  discipline  are,  whether 
designedly  or  otherwise,  so  lax  and  inefficient  that  prisoners  are 
f^peatedly  escaping  to  Queensland  or  New  South  Wales,  where  they 

^Kflot  nnfrequently  recummence  a  career  of  crime  and  have  to  be 
Te-imprisoned  at  the  expense  of  British  colonists.  This  state  of 
things  obviously  constitutes  a  serious  grievance  which  the  colonial 
members  would  be  well  within  their  right  in  agitating  on  every 
euitable  occasion,  until  such  time  as  France  ceased  to  connive  at  the 
introduction  of  her  escaped  and  time-expired  convicts  into  the  British 
Ksommunities  at  the  Antipodes. 

The  situation  in  Samoa  is  another  item  of  foreign  policy  calling  for 
the  close  attention  and  earnest  deliberation  of  the  colonial  members 

tin  conference*  Samoa  is  the  most  important  outpost  of  the  Austra* 
laaian  Dominion,  and  its  permanent  occupation  by  a  foreign  Power 
■could  not  be  regarded  by  the  well-wishers  of  our  colonial  Empire  with 
other  than  feelings  of  deep  disfavour  and  abiding  apprehension.  It 
^ns  at  present  in  a  wofully  disorganised  condition,  with  an  impover- 
^Pished  treasury,  an  unstable  government,  and  a  demoralised  native 
population.     It  is  in  the  unhappy  position  of  the  broth  on  which  a 
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number  of  conflictiBg  cooks  have  exejcified  their  cnliDary  fikQI. 
triple  control  by  England,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
proved  an  undeniable  failure,  and  the  sole  hope  of  salvation  for  tifr 
group  lies  in  annexation  by  one  of  the  treaty  Powers.  As  thf» 
British  settlers  are  unquestionably  the  most  important  and  substantial 
element  of  the  European  population,  the  line  of  policy  on  the  Samo 
question  that  is  most  likely  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  majori^ 
of  the  colonial  members  will  at  once  suggest  itself. 

Turning  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  ha^e 
in  Newfoundland  what  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  declared  to  be  **  the 
most  pressing  colonial  question  before  us/*  and  the  long-standing 
grievances  of  our  brethren  in  the  oldest  of  our  colonies  certainly  call 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  influence  and  pressure  we  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  imperial  authorities.  It  is  now  some  time  since  a 
direct  and  important  delegation  from  Newfoundland  formulated  t^ese 
grievances  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
still  they  remain  practically  unredressed.  The  situation  there, 
bi*ought  about  by  the  conBict  between  French  treaty  obligations  and 
colonial  rights,  is  unquestionably  of  the  most  complicated  and  deli- 
cate description.  It  will  need  the  most  careful  handling  and  the 
most  tactful  treatment,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  tie 
colonial  members  will  do  their  best  to  arrive  at  a  motnally  satisfae^ 
tory  solution*  Other  subjects  that  may  fairly  claim  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Conference  are :  a  uniform  penny  postage 
throughout  the  Queen's  dominions;  improved  cable  communication 
with  the  colonies  ;  the  organisation  of  imperial  defence  ;  the  legalisa- 
tion  of  Colonial  Government  Stock  for  trustee  investments  ;  a  mow 
scientific  and  less  haphazard  system  of  appointing  colonial  governors; 
the  assimilation  of  patent,  copyright,  and  company  law  throngfaoni 
the  Empire,  &c.  At  their  second  meeting  the  colonial  membei* 
decided,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  letters  asking  them  to  takt 
up  and  prosecute  personal  grievances  and  pecuniary  claims  in  cwi* 
nection  with  the  colonies,  not  to  identify  themselves,  as  a  general 
rule,  with  individual  incidents  of  that  sort.  They  are  esaentially 
an  imperial  organisation,  taking  cognisance  rather  of  commmiitjefr 
than  of  individuals,  having  colonies  rather  than  colonists  in  tlnir 
mental  vision.  There  will,  of  course,  ai-ise  from  time  to  time  excep- 
tional cases  in  which  the  persona!  grievance  may  assume  large,  and 
almost  international  proportions.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  the  d 
Jiica  Packet,  now  and  for  some  time  past  the  subject  of  negotiatio 
between  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Government  of  the  Hague.  Captain 
Carpenter,  the  master  of  this  Australian  whaler,  had  an  unlooked-for 
and  unwelcome  experience  on  w^hich  Mr.  Clark  Russell  might  build  up 
one  of  his  stirring  stories  of  the  sea.  Captain  Carpenter,  under  w^hat  i» 
now  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  wholly  unfounded  suspicion  of  piracy* 
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was  Bummarily  seized  by  the  Dutch  aothorities  of  the  Molaccas,  taken  a 
thousand  no  ilea  away  from  his  ship,  imprisoaed  for  some  weeks  in  an 
underground  dungeon,  liberated  without  apology,  and  left  to  find  his 
way  back  to  his  vessel  as  best  he  could.  In  Lord  Pahuerston's  time 
the  Dutch  Government  would  have  had  to  go  down  on  its  marrow- 
bones and  humbly  ask  pardon  for  having  made  such  an  extraordinary 
mistake  as  this,  and  for  having  treated  a  Eritiah  subject  with  such 
iMesB  contiiraelyj  but  in  our  less  assertive  and  more  accommodating 

"days  the  peculiar  incident  has  merely  given  rise  to   a  polite  inter- 
change   of  diplomatic  notes.       Lord   Kosebery   has   suggested   that 
Captain  Carpenter  should  receive  a  solaiium  in  the  shape  of  a  cheque 

'for  £2,500,  and  the  Dutch  Government  has  agreed.  The  claims  of 
the  crew,  and  of  the  owners  of  the  Costa  Ilim  FacJccl^  who  lost 
the  profits  of  a  whaling  cruise  in  consequence  of  the  forcible  abduc- 
tion of  the  captain,  and  the  detention  of  the  ship*  are  still  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  British  and  Dutch  Governments,  I  presume  it 
will  not  be  disputed  that  exceptional  cases  of  this  character,  personal 
no  doubt  in  their  origin,  bub  wideniog  into  large  issues  involving  our 
imperial  honour  and  responhibilities,  constitute  legitimate  subjecta  for 
discussion,  and,  if  necessary^  motives  for  action »  by  the  organisation 
of  colonial  members  at  Westminster. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  most  gratuitously  suggested  that  the  or- 
ganised colonial  members  may  possibly  come  into  collision  with  the 
Colonial  Agents-General.  No  doubt  they  may,  if  either  body  wilfully 
and  with  malice  aforethought  should  trespass  on  the  domain  of  the 
other,  a  provocative  proceeding  of  which  neither  is  likely  to  be 
guilty.     Normally,  they  will  move  in  entirely  different  orbits,  and  the 

^risk  of  unpleasantness  or  miBunderstanding  is  very  slight  indeed,  once 
reciprocal  relations  and  a  friendly  working  agreement  are  established. 

"The  Agents-General  are  the  oflScial  representatives  of  their  respective 
colonies  in  London  ;  they  are  the  ambassadorial  mouthpieces  of  their 
distant  Governments,  and  their  activities  and  their  opportDuities  are 
necessarily  circumscribed  and  qualiGed  by  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
spousibllity  and  a  natural  reluctance  lest  they  should  compromise  the 

hcolonies  they  represent.     They  have  not  that  freedom   of  discussing 

[controversial   colonial   questions,  tbat   independence  of  thought  and 

'action,  and  that  all-important  arena  for  the  ventilation  of  colonial 
grievances,  that  the  colonial  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  can 
command.  Within  their  limited  official  sphere  they  have  done 
excellent   service  for  the   colonies  and  the  Empire  during  the  past 

Ftwenty  years,  but  they  themselves  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  their 
capacity  for  usefulness  would  have  been  vastly  increased  bad  they 
been  the  fortunate  possessors  of  seats  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.    The 

^Hon.  Westby  Perceval,  the  able  and  energetic  Agent-General  for  New 

|S!^ealand,  has  succinctly  summarised  the  situation  in  these  words : 
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**  I  wish  the  new  party  every  success,  and  instead  of  being  jealous  that 
champions  other  than  the  Agents- General  should  arise  to  do  battle  for  the 
cause  of  Greater  Britain,  I  welcome  this  fresh  evidence  of  growing  sympathy 
with  the  colonies.  An  Agent-General  cannot  turn  himself  into  an  agitator, 
and  whenever  his  colony  has  a  grievance,  he  can  do  little  more  than  evoke 
the  assistance  of  the  Colonial  Office,  assistance  which  is  always  readily  given, 
but  is  not  always  successful,  especially  when  other  Government  Departments 
Are  concerned.  The  Agents-General  must  always  look  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  as  their  friend  and  counsel,  but  the  new  party  may 
be  of  service  in  ventilating  and  advocating  colonial  interests  both  on  the 
platform  and  in  Parliament.  Whether  they  will  stand  the  test  of  action 
remains  to  be  seen,  and,  ^ua  colonial  representatives,  they  are  in  the  peculiar 
and  possibly  happy  position  of  being  self-elected  and  irresponsible  to  any 
^constituents  who  can  make  their  power  felt,  an  anomaly  in  Parliamentary 
representation.  This,  however,  is  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault,  for  at 
present  no  machinery  exists  for  giving  the  colonies  a  voice  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  either  ii:  matters  immediately  aflfecting  their  weal  or  woe,  or 
which  concern  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  If  the  new  party  has  a  strong  case 
in  attempting  to  provide  a  representation  which  must  be  regarded  as  uncon- 
stitutional, the  case  for  providing  some  form  of  representation  which  will 
be  constitutional  is  much  stronger." 

These  are  statesmanlike  sentiments,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
•shared  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Agents-General.  The  ideal  "colonial 
party  "  would  be  composed  of  the  Agents- General^  if  they  all  could 
secure  and  retain  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but,  needless  to 
say,  that  is  an  ideal  impossible  of  realisation  under  existing  political 
<K)nditions.  To  secure  election  they  would  have  to  ally  themselves 
with  one  or  other  of  the  great  political  parties,  and  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  colonies  would  never  sanction  their  paid 
-ambassadors  openly  and  actively  identifying  themselves  with  the  party 
politics  of  the  mother-country.  I  take  it,  then,  that  the  Agents- 
General  as  a  body  will  practically  recognise  what  Mr,  Perceval  has 
frankly  acknowledged — that  the  organised  colonial  members  are  in  a 
position  to  render  valuable  services  to  the  colonies  in  an  arena  that 
the  official  representatives  of  Greater  Britain  cannot  enter,  and  in 
-which  they  cannot  make  their  influence  appreciably  felt.  That  being 
fio,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  establishing  cordial 
«nd  friendly  relations  between  the  two  bodies,  for  the  one  is  obviously 
the  complement  of  the  other,  and  by  both  working  in  harmonious 
xinison  for  the  common  objects  of  benefiting  the  colonies  and 
strengthening  the  Empire,  their  combined  efforts  will  assuredly  be 
fruitful  and  lasting.  The  colonial  members  will  always  welcome 
advice  and  suggestions  prompted  by  the  ripened  wisdom,  the  matured 
judgment,  and  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  Agents-General, 
and  whenever  the  colonial  Governments  should  see  fit  to  invoke, 
through  their  London  representatives,  the  good  offices  of  the  colonial 
members  at  Westminster  for  the  promotion  of  sound  imperial  legisla- 
tion or  the  averting  of  threatened  imperial  disasters,  a  ready,  sympa- 
thetic, and  practical  response  may  be  confidently  predicted. 
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With  the  reception  of  this  new  picgresgiye  tnovement  at  the  hands  of 
the  colonial  press  and  pablic^  jadglng  from  articles  and  communica- 
tions to  hand  from  all  quarters  of  Greater  Britain,  there  are  abundant 
grounds  for  satisfaction  and  encouragement.  Indeed,  the  general- 
approbation  and  the  widespread  interest  that  the  movement  ha& 
evoked  throughout  the  principal  sections  of  our  world*wide  Empire^. 
conatitate  not  the  least  important  and  signiEcant  evidence  that  colonial 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  even  if  indirect,  irregular, 
and  irresponsible  as  it  must  necessarily  be  under  existing  conditions, 
is  emphatically  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  an  appreciable  approach 
to  the  realisation  of  a  national  ideal*  It  is  generally  recognised  as  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  gratifying  condition  of  things  fore- 
fihadovyed  not  long  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  his  Royal  Highness  looked  forward  to- 
*'  a  not  distant  day  when  the  Briton  residing  in  New  South  Wales 
will  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  his  brother  Briton  of 
Kent  or  Sussex/'  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  a  regular 
organisation  of  coloniul  members  at  Westminster— men  who  have 
gradaated  and  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  South  Africa — will  materially  promote  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  most  laudable  and  valuable  senti- 
ment of  national  unity  throughout  the  British  dominions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  organisation,  young,  immature,  and  imperfect 
though  it  be,  has  already  done  good  work  in  this  direction,  has 
brought  the  imperial  ideal  into  proper  and  practical  prominence,  and 
has  elicited  aspirations  for  a  genuine  Imperial  Parliament  from 
several  unexpected  quarters.  For  example,  it  is  no  small  achieve- 
ment at  the  outset  of  our  corporate  career  when  we  find  the  most 
powerful,  inflaential,  and  widely  circolated  daily  organ  of  the 
Australian  democracy,  the  Melbourne  ^1^/e— which  has  never  yet  been 
charged  with  the  exhibition  of  pronounced  imperialistic  leanings  or 
sympathies — writing  in  this  welcome  and  significant  strain:  *'The 
addition  to  the  numeroys  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
colonial  party  is  but  another  indication  of  the  growing  necessity  for 
a  truly  Imperial  Parliament,  which  will  deal  with  the  great  aflfairs  of  a 
Pan-Britannic  Confederation,  leaving  local  legislation  to  the  Statutory 
Parliaments  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Empire/'  Sound  and 
stateemanlike  teaching  of  that  sort  in  a  great  colonial  journal  that 
enters  a  hundred  thousand  homes  every  day  cannot  but  exercise  a 
healthy,  far-reaching,  and  informing  influence  on  the  growth  of  opinioa 
in  Greater  Britain.  Other  leading  Australiaa  journals  are  equally 
aympathftic  in  their  references  to  the  new  departure,  and  the  two 
or  three  instances  where  an  uncertain  or  discordant  note  has  been 
sounded  are  obviously  the  result  of  erroneous  cctnceptions  of  our 
mms  and  object?,  based  on  meagre  and  not  very  lacid  cable  messages 
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from  London — hasty  impressions  afid  misty  generalisations  that  will 
be  promptly  dispelled  in  the  light  of  fall  and  accarate  information. 
Perhaps  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  of  the  colonies  in  greeting 
the  advent  of  our  organisation  is  New  Zealand^  whose  press  and 
public  men  are  practically  nnanimoas  in  applauding  the  new 
departure  and  predicting  important  and  beneficent  results  from 
its  inception  and  future  operations.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  journals  of  that  colony — the  Canterbury  Times — does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  ''  the  formation  of  a  colonial  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  outlying  portions  of 
the  Empire.  It  means  practically  colonial  representation  in  the 
House."  The  Canterbury  Times  proceeds  to  argue,  from  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  associated  themselves  with  the  movement, 
that  ''  we  may  be  sure  that  the  representation  will  be  of  the  most 
effective  character.^'  The  New  Zealand  Herald  entertains  the  hope 
that  the  time  will  come  *'  when  the  colonies  will  have  a  direct  repre- 
sentation in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  the  meantime  we  are 
grateful  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  formed  the  colonial  party." 

A  variety  of  similar  approving  expressions  of  colonial  opinion 
might  be  quoted,  but  I  hasten  to  make  a  few  brief  comments  on 
what  the  home  press  has  had  to  say  about  us.  The  Times  contem- 
plates the  likelihood  of  our  making  our  '^  influence  felt  as  a  collective 
force  in  imperial  politics  " ;  but  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  that  respect, 
it  thinks  we  should  regard  ourselves  rather  as  "  the  expression  in 
Parliament  of  British  opinion  upon  colonial  matters"  than  as  an 
informal  representation  of  colonial  opinion.  In  that  peculiar  view 
I  am  certainly  not  disposed  to  concur ;  neither,  I  think,  will  it  be 
endorsed  by  any  of  my  colonial  colleagues.  It  seems  to  me  that  what- 
ever weight  or  authority  our  discussions,  decisions,  and  suggestions  may 
command  will  be  derived  wholly  and  entirely  from  our  character  and 
record  as  colonists,  from  the  knowledge  that  most  of  us  have  been 
actual  colonial  residents  and  have  studied  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  Greater  Britain  on  the  spot,  and  from  the  consequent  con-* 
viction  that  we  are  entitled  to  be  heard  as  practical  experienced 
colonists  who  speak  of  what  they  know.  Besides,  the  suggestion  of 
the  Times  is  open  to  the  strong  and  serious  objection  that  it  would 
in  all  probability  prod  ace  strained  relations  at  the  outset  between  the 
new  organisation  and  the  self-governing  colonies.  The  latter  are 
always  pleased  and  proud  to  see  the  men  they  trained  taking  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Empire,  and  bringing  their 
colonial  knowledge  and  experience  to  bear  on  the  shaping  of  imperial 
legislation ;  but  a  "  British  party,"  having  for  its  avowed  object  the 
special  supervision  of  colonial  affairs,  is  a  very  different  proposal. 
The  idea  is  too  reminiscent,  too  strongly  suggestive  of  the  old  dis* 
carded  Downing  Street  methods  of  government,  to  be  viewed  with  any 
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ther  feelings  than  those  of  repagnance  and  resentment.    The  Standard 
was  one  of  the  Grdt  of  the  London  dailies  to  extend  ns  a  cordial  welcome, 

^Whatever  may  bo  the  ultioiate  result^/'  it  wrote  on  tbe  Jay  after  w© 
_  Mne  into  exit^tence  as  an  orgjiuised  Viody,  **  the  formation  of  tbe  now  pai'ty 
is  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  anrl  interesting  event,  ami  one  which  slioiild  ba 
welcomed  by  all  who  wmh  widl  to  the  coloniejf«.  The  colonifti  membei-K  of 
Parliiiinent  ure  already  an  appreciable  body  in  point  of  numbers,  and,  as  a 
whole,  they  are  among  the  best  elements  iu  Parliament.  Politics  apart^ 
everybody  is  glad  to  see  in  the  HoiLse  8nch  a  repreHentative  statesman  of 
the  Empire  iis  Mr,  Blake,  who  once  helped  to  rule  Canada,  jiistas  an  earlier 
generation  was  pleased  to  listen  to  Mr.  Itobert  Lowe,  and  a.s  a  later  one  may 
perhaps  be  delighted  to  welcome  Mr.  Cecnl  Rhodes.  We  like  to  have  such 
men  as  these  in  our  councils;  we  like  to  know  that  the  talents  which  have 
been  trained  in  nursing  young  nations  into  matuiity  may  be  turned  to 
account  in  legislating  for  the  Empb-e.' 

Birmingham,    Manchester,    Liverpool,  Leeds,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  other  important  provincial  centres  have  not  been  behind 
London  in  expressing  through  their  representative  organs  feelings  of 
pleasnre  and  satisfaction  at  the  appearance  of  an  organised  body  of 
colonial  opinion  in  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  we  thus  enter  on 
our  mission  of  national  unification  and  imperial  progress  encouraged^ 
jnstiEed,  and  fortified  by  a  large  and  sympathetic  consensus  of  home 
and  colonial  approbation.     Too  long  has  the  noble  and  inspiring  idoal 
of  an  Imperial  Federation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  daughter-lands 
been  snflered  to  remain  obBCure  and   intangible  in   the  regions  of 
nebnloofi  sentimentality.     We  niay  fairly  claim  to  have  done  some- 
thing to  bring  it  down  from  the  clouds  and  convert  it  into  a  deftiiito 
and  concrete  issue  of  practical  politics*    It  has  long  been  the  reproach 
of  the  supporters  and  adherents   of  Imperial   Federation  tliat  they 
systematical ly  indulge  in  vague  generalities,  that  they  are  impracti- 
cable Hsiouaries  unable   to   devise   any  satisfactory  scheme  for  the 
translation  of  their  theories  into  action.      There  may  have  been  good 
grounds  for  such  reproaches  in  the  past,  but  I  maintain  that  they 
must  now  be  considerably  modified.  Now  that  we  have  at  Westminster 
an  organised  body  of  colonial  members  drawn  in  the  main  from  the 
three  great  sections  of  Greater   Britain,  we   have  thereby  provided  a 
striking  and  impressive  object  lesson  in  Imperial  Federation   Jbat  is 
gnre  to  arrest  the  attention  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  thoughtful 
Britons  in  every  land.   We  have,  in  fine,  contributed  something  to  the 
tardy  futfilmenb  of  the   eloquent  and  patriotic  prophecy  uttered  by 
Uobert  Lowe,  on  the  2l8t  of  August  1844,  from  his  place  in  the  first 
Australian  Legislature : 

'  1  hope  and  believe  that  the  time  is  not  remote  when  Great  Britain  will 

[give  up  the  idea  of  treating  her  dejiendeneies  as  oliildren  who  are  to  be  cast 

I  adrift  by  their  parent  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  mardiood,  and  substitute  for 

it  the  far  wi^^er  and  nobler  policy  of  knitliug  herself  and  her  colonies  into 

one  mighty  rnnfederacyi  {girdling  the  earth  iu   its  whole  rircuuiferriKV,  and 

confident  against  tho  world  in  art^  and  arnni.'' 

J*  F.  HOGAN* 


■^ 


THE   PROBLEM   OF  THE  FAMILY   IN   THE 
UNITED   STATES. 


IT  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  give  Britifih  readers  an  outline  of  the 
problem  of  the  family  as  it  now  confronts  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  An  eminent  English  scholar  recently  wrote  that 
"  one  might  almost  say  that  the  family  is  the  fundamental  and  per- 
manent problem  of  human  society/'  The  part  of  the  family  in  the 
development  of  the  social  order,  its  present  universality  and  power, 
and  its  direct  interest  in  every  social  change,  fully  justify  this  claim 
for  it.  Its  peculiar  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  through  them  to  the  civilised  world,  will  appear  from  what  shall 
be  said  in  the  course  of  my  account. 

This  problem  has  arisen  more  immediately  from  what  is  now  well 
known  as  the  divorce  question,  and  it  will  be  best  understood  if  we 
begin  with  some  account  of  the  latter.  This  particular  subject  of 
divorce  has  disturbed  us  at  times  as  far  back  as  the  colonial  period. 
Indeed,  our  problem  is  of  English  origin,  like  many  other  of  our 
social  questions.  For  it  grew  out  of  the  legal  system  and  social 
conditions  of  the  Puritans  which  led  early  New  England  to  give  con- 
siderable liberty  of  divorce,  and  place  few  restrictions  upon  marriage 
itself.  The  colonies  were  allowed  by  the  mother-country  to  form 
their  own  laws  touching  the  domestic  relations,  and  when  the  federal 
system  was  established,  all  domestic  affairs  were  still  left  to  the 
several  States.  If  it  was  so  much  as  named  in  the  discussion  that 
attended  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
certainly  was  not  considered  as  of  any  great  importance  in  this  work. 
But  as  early  as  1787  it  attracted  some  attention  in  Connecticut, 
especially  from  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  who  was 
alarmed  at  the  number  of  divorces  in  that  colony.  The  first  President 
Dwight,  of  Tale  College,  spoke  of  the  danger  twenty-five  or  thirty 
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years  later.  In  1866  a  vigorous  paper  in  the  Nt^w  Eftylamler  led 
!  President  Wool&ey^  of  Yale,  to  prepare  some  essays,  which  appeared 
j^Htii  his  welUknown  book  in  18Gd\  and  in  a  ref^ised  edition  in  18B2, 
^^pat  neither  the  English  Divorce  Bill  of  1857,  nor  the  national 
^■egislation  of  Germany  on  marriage  and  of  Switzerland  on  marriage 
^^and  divorce  in  1875,  received  attention  in  the  United  States. 
I  Nothing,  however,  of  a  practical  character  immediately  followed 

^  any  of  these  discasaions*  The  gre^t  abuses  of  the  loose  laws  in 
l^fc Connecticut  led  to  the  transfer  in  1819  of  jurisdiction  over  divorce 
^Hfrom  the  Le^slature  to  courts  held  in  the  eight  counties  of  this  little 
^■^tate^  in  the  hope  of  greater  care  in  administration.  The  notorious 
11^"  omnibus  '*  clause,  so  called  because  it  carried  through  the  courts 
almost  all  who  chose  to  use  it,  was  added  to  the  seven  causes  for  which 
I  divorce  could  be  granted*  But  divorce  then  increased  more  rapidly 
than  before.  The  courts  had  only  brought  the  facilities  for  divorce 
^^near  the  people.  Some  of  the  new  States,  notably  Indiana,  and  the 
^■eify  of  Chicago  in  Illinois,  obtained  great  notoriety  iu  the  business. 
^HlBouth  Carolina  never  had  any  divorce  law,  except  for  a  short  period 
^V&fter  the  war,  and  New  York  has  always  restricted  absolute  divorce  to 
adultery  of  either  husband  or  wife.  The  other  States  and  Territories 
had  from  two  to  fourteen  statutory  causes  for  which  divorce  might  be 
obtained,  and  several  added  the  *^ omnibus'*  clause  of  Connecticut, 
which  gave  a  general  discretion  to  the  courts  to  grant  divorce  for  euch 
reasons  as  they  deemed  best. 
^^  New  Jersey  alone  puts  the  trial  of  divorce  suits  into  the  hands  of 
^■ihree  chaQcellors,  who  act  under  exceptionally  careful  rules.  But 
^^ everywhere  else  throughout  the  D:*untry  the  cases  were  and  are  heard 
in  the  several  counties,  of  which  there  are  more  than  2700  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  courts  held  their  sessions  at  least  once  or  twice 
a  year.  A  few  States  have  statutory  provision  for  the  representfition 
of  the  Government  in  the  trials,  but  the  law  is  largely  a  dead  letter. 
ost  divorces  were  made  absolute,  with  the  privilege  of  immediate 
re-raarriage  for  either  party.  New  York,  however,  and  in  some  degree 
several  other  States,  put  restrictions  upon  the  re-mai-riage  of  the  party 
uilty  of  adultery,  or  allow  its  courts  to  do  so  if  deemed  best  Suits 
irally  could  be  brought  at  any  time,  and  trials  in  many  connties 
wed  soon  or  immediately  if  the  court  happened  to  be  in  session, 
tand  the  cases  could  be  brought  forward  in  some  lull  in  the  proceedings, 
testimony  of  the  slightest  kind  was  frequently  deemed  sufficient, 
a  few  minutes  was  all  the  time  that  a  case  seemed  to  require. 
Carefulness,  of  course,  was  the  rule  in  many  courts,  for  one-fifth  or 
one-fourth  of  the  petitions  were  denied.  But  the  abuses  were  so 
nninerous  as  to  become  a  scandal. 

These  were  greatly  increased  by  the  independent  authority  of  each 
State  and  Territory*    Each  was  a  law  nnto  itself,  and  in  a  measure  to  all 
VOL.  LXIV.  3  H 
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the  rest  if  the  citizens  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  aflforded 
by  it  at  the  expense  of  a  journey  and  a  short  residence.  The  required 
period  for  residence  was  ninety  days  ii»  the  case  of  Dakota,  six  months 
in  several  States,  and  one  year  in  many  more.  The  State  of  Maine 
until  lately  permitted  her  courts  to  try  divorce  suits  in  any  case  when 
the  "  parties  were  married  in  this  State,  or  cohabited  here  after 
marriage."  Sometimes  even  these  regulations  were  avoided  by  the 
devices  of  attorneys,  whose  disreputable  tricks  made  it  possible  to 
do  so. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  until  1878,  with  scarcely  a  re- 
formatory act  to  relieve  the  dark  picture.  The  legislation  was  loose, 
or  invariably  tended  downwards.  Some  interest  was  awakened  in 
Vermont  the  year  before,  and  that  year  in  Connecticut  the  notorious 
"omnibus"  clause  was  repealed.  Vermont  put  restrictions  upon  the 
re-marriage  of  divorced  persons,  and  closed  her  courts  to  parties  from 
other  States.  This  was  the  beginning  of  restrictive  legislation,  and 
of  a  systematic  effort  at  reform  that  has  been  continued  until  the 
present  time.  The  New  England  Divorce  Reform  League  was  organ- 
ised  in  1881.  This  became  the  National  Divorce  Reform  League 
in  1884,  and  has  always  been  a  leading  agency  in  the  movement. 
The  specific  title  of  the  organisation  was  due  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  its  immediate  origin.  While,  however,  it  has  kept  the  original 
name,  its  declared  purpose  since  1884,  and  its  real  work  from  the 
first,  have  included  the  whole  subject  of  the  family. 

Certain  closely  related  problems  were  coming  up  for  attention. 
Mormon  polygamy  had  vexed  Congress  and  the  country  for  many 
years.  When  traced  to  its  root,  it  was  found  to  run  into  the  genera) 
question  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  some  were  not  slow  to  turn 
upon  us  with  charges  of  "  Polygamy  in  New  England,"  or  "  Polygamy 
tandem'*  The  introduction  of  the  Indians  from  savagery  into  civilisa- 
tion involved  questions  of  the  family.  The  abolition  of  slavery  brought 
the  millions  of  former  slaves  under  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of 
the  South,  which  had  been  framed  for  a  very  different  class  of  people. 
Then  our  marriage  laws,  as  a  whole,  were  even  more  loose  and  diverse 
than  our  divorce  laws.  The  rapid  settlement  of  the  extreme  West, 
the  growth  of  cities  and  the  transfer  of  people  from  the  farms  to 
manufacturing  centres,  an  enormous  foreign  immigration,  increasingly 
easy  means  of  communication,  the  great  changes  under ^  these  new 
social  conditions  in  poverty,  vice,  and  crime,  have  sprung  upon  us  a 
series  of  problems  which  the  more  thoughtful  are  coming  to  see  are 
intimately  and  profoundly  related  to  the  family. 

But  with  all  these  problems  and  conditions  before  us,  fifteen  years 
ago  there  was  neither  anything  like  a  general  recognition  of  their 
concentration  in  the  larger  problem  of  the  family  nor  any  preparation 
to  meet  it.     The  Mormon  question,  and  in  some  measure  the  condition 
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of  the  blackfa  in  the  South,  stirred  the  public  mind*      Bat  these  were 

regarded  as  isolated  quest ious.     Neither  public  interest,  nor  the  more 

^thoughtful  work  of  education,  appeared  to  recognise  the  condition  and 

be   need.       An  article  on  marriage  and  divorce  in  even  a  religious 

lewspaper  or  a  review  waa  almost  never  seen.     Dr.  M^oolaey  at  Yale, 

Imnd  possibly  one  or  two  others  elsewhere,  devoted  a  lecture  or  two  in 

I  their  courses  to  the  family*      But  such  a  thing  as  a  course  of  lectures, 

leither  on   the   family  or  on  social   institutions,  was  wholly  unknown. 

|We   rested   on  our  traditional    morality.     Even   the   simplest   facts 

pgarding    marriage   and    divorce    lay  beyond   reach.     Four    or  five 

Jtates  gave  the  bare  number  of  divorces,  or  of  marriages  and  divorces, 

Iknd  two  or  three   reported  the  number  of  illegitimare   l>irths.      Dr. 

foolsey,  with  great  pains,  gathered  the  few  statistics  then  accessible 

his  book  in  1869  and  was  able  to  add  to  them  a  little  in  the  recent 

^litton   of  1882,  and   to  give   some  significant  figures  from  a   few 

luropean  countries.     Signer  Bodio  of  Italy  published  a  little  pamph- 

in  1882,  and  M.  Bertillon  of  France  issued  two  parts  of  a  work  in 

^883,  that   gave   enough  European  figures   to  excite   great   interest 

aong  students  of  the  subject.      But  a  dozen  years  ago  we  were  in 

complete  ignorance  of  the  official  facts  concerning  the  great  West, 

tie  South,  and  even  most  States  in  the  North  and  East.      Many  in- 

alligent  Southerners  did  not  think  any  considerable  number  of  divorces 

were  granted  in  their  part  of  the  country.     Divorce  was  generally 

held  to  be  a  Protestant  and  especially  an  American  social  peculiarity 

of  small   magnitude  and  without  serious  danger  compared  with  the 

evils  incident  to  the  stricter  marriage  laws  of  the  Koman  Catholic 

countries. 

But  back  of  these  immediate  conditions  of  the  problem   lay  still 
Dther  and  more  potent  causes.     We  had  jnsb  come  out  of  a  great 
rar    waged    in    the    interests    of  human   rights    as   applied  to  the 
idividual  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  idea  of 
iic  national  unity  on  the  other.     The  moral  and  social  philosophy 
'of    Locke   and  his  disciples,   the  working  doctrine    of  the   French 
Revolution  in  some  instances,  left  their  mark  upon  our  people,  affect- 
ing their  social  ethics.     Our  democratic  suffrage  has  lent  itself  to  the 
general  drift  towards  individualism.     The  struggle  for  the  completion 
of  the   separation  of  Church   and   State,  the   political   theories  that 
magnify  rights,  the  temperance  reformation,  the  industrial  and  legal 
emancipation  of  women,  are  examples  of  social  movements  that  have 
l^yrested  to  some  extent  upon  the  conception  of  society  as  an  aggregation 
^Mf  units,  the  most  of  whose  relations  can  be  expreaaed  in  terms  of  the 
i^^ndividual  and  contract  rather  than  in  those  of  the  family  and  status. 
[ndced,  probably  the   famous   generalisation  of  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine, 
dgarding  the  movement  of  society  from  the  family  to  the  individual 
ind  from  status  to  contract,  nowhere  finds  more  striking  illustration 
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than  in  the  social  and  legal  history  of  the  United  States  for  the 
hundred  years  preceding  the  late  war. 

Some  of  onr  reforms  have  indirectly  embarrassed  as  in  onr  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  the  family.  The  enthusiasms  of  moral 
sentiment  intensely  concentrated  upon  a  single  subject,  with  little  care 
for  inductions  from  scientifically  collected  facte  or  for  study  of  broad 
relations,  gave  shape  to  their  methods. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  in  these  circumstances  to  get  popular  atten- 
tion for  a  subject  whose  real  study  and  proper  treatment  demanded 
the  largest  use  of  scientific  instruments,  and  for  which  our  literary 
resources  were  altogether  too  meagre.  We  had  no  work  on  the  family, 
and  the  title  scarcely  appeared  in  the  library  catalogues  of  fifteen  years 
ago.  .  Two  or  three  small  books  on  divorce  as  a  subject  of  morals  and 
legislation,  the  law-books,  and  a  chapter  or  two  in  ethical  text-books 
were  about  all  the  ordinary  student  could  find.  Maine,  Spencer, 
Morgan,  and  Tylor  afforded  some  resources  as  they  became  known. 
But  the  interest  in  these  was  in  other  directions  than  for  their  treat- 
ment of  the  family.  The  colleges,  universities,  and  theological 
seminaries  did  absolutely  nothing  on  the  family  or  any  of  these  con- 
nected problems.     Sociology  proper  was  not  studied  in  any  of  them. 

Such  was  our  general  condition  until  within  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years.  In  some  sense^  this  very  state  of  affairs  has  hastened  relief. 
The  first  to  perceive  the  need  were  as  a  rule  men  of  scholarship 
accustomed  to  scientific  work,  who  would  be  the  last  to  resort  to  the 
cheap  methods  of  the  reformer  of  the  popular  sort.  And  then  the 
results  of  the  war  and  the  awakened  sense  of  organic  relationships  in 
social  life  prepared  the  way  for  the  greatly  needed  correction  of  our 
excessive  individualism.  The  Divorce  Reform  League  has  never 
yielded  to  the  popular  clamour  for  reform  by  legislation  chiefly,  or 
been  possessed  by  the  mauia  for  Constitutional  amendment.  The 
popular  project  for  a  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  over  marriage  and 
divorce  to  Congress  was  laid  aside  by  the  League  until  the  real  con- 
dition of  things  upon  which  the  demand  rested  could  be  better  known. 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  general  clamour  for  amendment  which 
has  continued  until  within  two  or  three  years. 

After  several  years  of  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
reform.  Congress  provided  for  the  investigation,  and  the  Report  of  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  an  accomplished  statistician  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Labour,  was  made  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  Appendix  relating  to  Canada  and  most  European  countries. 
This  Report,  of  nearly  1100  pages,  published  in  1889,  gives  a  digest 
of  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and 
complete  statistics  for  the  twenty  years  1867-1886  on  certain  funda- 
mental points.  These  relate  to  divorce  chiefly,  because  of  the  imperfect 
records  of  marriage.      Much  of  the   information  contained  in  the 
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Appendix  concerning  Earope  is  also  new  to  tlie  public,  having  been 
collected  from  original  sources  for  the  first  time*     This  work,  as  was 
^intended,  is  a  thesauras  of  information  upon  the  ground  it  attempts  to 
"coTerj  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  lead  to  farther  investigation. 

We  now  have  the  material  for  easy  oompariaon  of  the  marriage  and 
divorce  laws.  The  Report  shows  the  highly  suggestive  movement  of 
European  law  as  a  whole  towards  an  essentially  common  system,  in 
which  civil  marriage  is  obligatory,  and  a  religious  ceremouy  optional. 
The  bigamies  possible  and  alarmingly  frequent  under  the  American 
.marriage  laws  are  practically  impossible  under  the  present  system  of 
^Germany  and  some  other  countries.  The  careful  procedure  of  most 
European  countries  in  divorce  suits,  a  system  of  judicial  separation 
for  a  definite  period  with  the  possible  conversion  into  absolute  divorce, 
the  defence  of  the  public  interests  by  an  oflScial  of  the  State,  the 
combination  of  a  generous  range  of  causes  for  which  divorce  may  be 
granted  with  abundant  safeguards  in  administration,  the  experience 
of  Germany  with  a  uniform  marriage  law,  and  of  Switzerland  with 
her  new  divorce  law,  and,  above  all,  the  tendency  in  Europe,  already 
noted,  towards  a  scientific  and  uniform  system,  of  which  perhaps  the 
beginnings  of  the  German  FavuiUnrccJit  form  the  most  interesting 
example,  are  full  of  instruction  for  ug,  notwithstanding  the  wide 
I  difference  in  social  conditions  which  would  render  some  of  the  European 
fsafeguards  impracticable  with  us.  The  movements  of  Ibn  on  these 
subjects  in  Australia  and  Japan,  though  not  noted  in  the  Heport  of 
Mr,  Wright,  are  also  highly  suggestive. 

I  need  not  stop  now  to  specify  the  particulars  of  the  conflicting 
^W8  of  our  forty-seven  States  and  Territories,  or  the  mischief  to  which 
^they  have  led.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  possibilities  under  them. 
I  have  already  I'eferred  to  the  great  variety  in  the  prescribed  terras 
of  residence,  being  all  the  way  from  ninety  days  to  five  years.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  a  marriage  to  one  person  may  be  valid  in  one 
State,  and  a  marriage  to  another  at  the  same  time  is  equally  valid  in 
some  other  State,  while  neither  is  legal  in  a  third  jurisdiction.  But 
we  did  not  know  the  actual  extent  of  migration  from  State  to  State 
in  evasion  of  the  laws  of  proper  domicile.  As  already  intimated, 
popular  feeling,  even  among  persons  of  great  intelligence,  attri- 
buted the  larger  part  of  our  divorces  to  the  lack  of  uniformity. 
Some  respectable  authorities  maintained  that  nine-tenths  of  the  entire 
■number  of  divorces  in  the  country  would  be  cut  ofi"  at  a  single  stroke 
by  the  enactment  of  a  uniform  laWj  for  which  a  Constitutional  amimd- 
ment  is  necessary. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure  seemed  to  the  more 

|thoughtful    practically  insuperable.     Jealousy  of   the  rights  of   the 

I*  States  and  the  radical  change  which  the  transference  of  power  over 

marriage  and  divorce  from  them  to  the  general  Government  would 
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make  in  out  political  system,  have  always  impressed  many  jurists  with 
the  impracticable  character  of  the  proposal  of  Constitutional  amend- 
ment. But  the  official  investigation  has  now  given  us  enough  infor- 
mation to  prove  that  the  remedial  value  of  a  uniform  national  law  is 
comparatively  small.  For  it  showed  that^  notwithstanding  all  the 
facilities  for  migration,  and  the  migratory  character  of-  our  present 
population,  80  per  cent,  of  the  divorces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
twenty  years  covered  by  the  statistics  had  been  granted  in  the  very 
State  where  the  parties  had  been  married  at  an  average  of  9*17  years 
before  the  divorce  had  taken  place.  Perhaps  one-half,  if  not  more 
than  one-half,  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  to 
cover  the  legitimate  migration  between  marriage  and  divorce.  This 
has  put  the  project  of  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  aside, 
for  a  time  at  least,  until  other  measures  should  be  tried.  It  was 
shown  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  divorces  under  such  a 
uniform  system  as  we  could  get  through  Congress  would  be  small. 

Accordingly,  the  plan  of  State  commissions,  first  suggested  in  1881 
by  Dr.  Woolsey,  and  proposed  in  New  York  about  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Beport  of  Mr.  Wright^  has  been  taken  up  and 
pressed  for  adoption  by  the  State  Legislatures.  Eight  States,  some 
of  which  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  country,  like  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  already  created  Commis- 
sions, which  are  to  study  the  subject  and  report  to  their  Legislatures. 
There  is  great  probability  that  many  others  will  do  the  same  the 
present  winter,  especially  as  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  are  also  deeply  interested  in  reducing  the 
evils  of  our  conflicting  laws  upon  several  other  subjects  as  well  as 
this  one.  It  is  possible  that  the  immediate  results  of  this  plan  may 
disappoint  some  of  its  sanguine  friends.  For  its  most  valuable  result 
will  be  in  the  preparation  it  will  make  for  the  reforms  of  the  future, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  perhaps  lead  the  way  to  an  international 
co-operation  looking  to  closer  approach  to  uniformity  among  leading 
nations.  Meanwhile  the  reforms  in  State  legislation  may  again  be 
taken  up.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  since  1876  the  movement 
of  legislation  has  been  in  the  right  direction.  Scarcely  a  bad  measure 
has  become  law  in  the  last  dozen  years,  while  important  and  often 
great  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made  in  several  States,  both 
in  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  leading  to  some  decrease  of  divorcee. 

But  almost  all  thoughtful  students  now  see  that  though  bad 
legislation  and  facile  administration  have  greatly  increased  the  evil, 
its  roots  lie  deep  in  the  social  soil.  If  we  turn  to  the  official  statistics 
this  will  become  clear  enough.  The  figures  given  for  the  United 
States  include  a  small  percentage  of  cases  of  nullity,  &c.,  and  also  a 
very  small  percentage  of  limited  divorces,  or  judicial  separations  as 
these  are  now  called  in  Europe.     Beckoning  in  this  way,  there  were 
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in  all  the  Uaited  States  9087  divorces  in  1867,  and  25»535  ia  1886. 
The  increase  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  gain  in  popnlatioq. 
Where  the  divorce-rate  had  long  been  high,  as  in  New  England  and 
a  few  Western  States,  the  increase  was  less  marked ;  but  in  the 
South  it  has  been  much  greater  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  As 
nothing  else  will  bring  out  so  clearly  the  wide  reach  of  this  movement, 
the  figures  for  ofcher  countries  are  also  given.  They  ixiclade  separa- 
itions  as  well  as  divorce  :* 

Canada  granted  no  divorce  in  icio?,  but  had  4  in  1868  and  12  in 

1885.  Austria  granted  748  in  1882  and  760  in  1886.  Hungaiy 
granted  910  in  1876,  the  number  reaching  1249  in  1880,  and  falling 
to  845  in  ISS^i,  Belgium  had  130  divorces  and  separations  in  1867, 
and  354  iu  1886.  The  divorces  were  one-half  of  the  total  at  the 
former  date,  but  steadily  increased  to  four-fifths  at  the  latter,  Den- 
mark reported  47U  in  1871  and  577  in  1880,  but  the  number  was 
larger  in  each  of  the  preceding  live  years.  France  granted  2181 
eeparatiOna  in  1867  and  6211  divorces  and  separations  in  1886. 
The  law  of  1884  greatly  accelerated  the  movement.  England  and 
Wales  granted  119  divorces  and  11  separations  in  1867,  and  47 
aaparations  and  825  divorces  in  1886.  Ireland  had  a  single  divorce 
in  1867  and  3  divorces  and  1  separation  in  1871,  the  first  year  of  the 
Irish  Court  for  Matrimonial  Causes,  and  five  separations  and  2  divorces 
in  1886,     In   Scotland   the   increase  was  from  32  in  1867  to  96  in 

1886.  The  German  Empire,  as  a  whole,  reports  3942  divorces  in 
1881  and  6078  in  1886.  Prussian  divorces  increased  from  2329  in 
1881  to  3808  in  1886,  and  those  in  Hamburg  from  145  to  287,  In 
Berlin  there  were  326  divorces  in  1866  and  845  in  1886.  Between 
1867  and  1886,  Baden  increased  her  divorces  from  19  to  143  ;  Hesse 
from  28  to  58 ;  Saxony  from  396  to  917  *  and  Wnrtemburg  from  94 
to  161  ;  Bavarian  divorces  decreased  from  270  to  238.  Italy  granted 
723  separations  in  1869  and  556  in  1885.  The  Netherlands  granted  20 

lUmited  divorces  in  1 867  and  113  abaolnte  divorces.  These  had  increased 
[to  103  and  315  respectively  in  1886.  Norway  granted  33  judicial 
I  separations  and  absolute  divorces  in  1S70  and  54  in  1884,  Sweden 
ishows  128  divorces  in  1867  and  226  in  1886.  Roumania  granted 
'276  in  1871  and  432  la  1880.  Russia  decreed  810  divorces  in  1866 
lund  1106  in  1885.  One-fourth  or  more  of  these  were  for  **  exile  or 
[civil  death  *'— 145  in  1866  and  292  in  1885.  Poland  had  163  in 
[l867  and  345  in  1886.  The  six  cantons  of  Switzerland  reporting 
J  the  figures  from  1867  until  1886,  had  190  divorces  in  the  former 
^ear  and  396  in  1886,  reaching  a  maximum  of  452  in  1877,  the 
Faecond  year  under  the  uniform  federal  law.  For  the  whole  country 
[there  were  1102  in   1876  and    1036   in   each  of  the  two  following 

*  Interestmg  details  appear  in  the  Hcport,  which  cau  be  obtained  on  appllcailion  to 
Ion.  CwToll  D.  Wiigbti  CS.  Commissioner  of  Labota*,  Waahington,  D.C. 
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years,  and  891*  in  188G,  which  is  a  little  below  the  average  of 
years. 

The  official  investigation  in  the  United  States  did  not  go  back  \ 
the'year  1867,  But  the  Btatigtica  of  two  or  three  of  the  States 
an  earlier  period  run  so  closely  parallel  to  those  of  former  years  tn 
European  countries  that  one  can  pretty  safely  say  that  the  movement 
has  apparently  bet^n  going  on  daring  the  entire  oentnry,  that  8cmie> 
thing  like  a  marked  imjinlse  was  given  it  abont  fifty  years  ago,  mi 
that  it  received  another  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty*  Oae 
can  hardly  find  anywhere  a  more  significant  or  serious  indication  of 
profoond  social  change  than  in  these  statistics.  The  social  itiadeut 
will  not  easily  find  a  more  urgent  and  difficult  problem  than  is  disr 
closed  by  them, 

English  as  well  as  American  readers  now  frequently  hear  the  dhwt 
challenge  o£  long-accepted  theories  of  marriage  and  divorce*  Not 
only  is  society  more  disposed  to  tolerate  divorced  persons,  and  thosr 
who  are  known  to  live  in  adulterous  relation,  but  it  sometimes  listens  to 
suggestions  of  temporary  union,  **  time  marriages,'*  and  there  are 
those  who  think  that  domestic  life  may  yet  rest  on  a  better  basis  thin 
monogamy  afibrds.  The  Christian  sentiment  of  the  United  StaUs 
indicted  slavery  for  its  disregard  of  the  family,  and  denonnoe^ 
Mormon  polygamy  with  great  zeal.  But  it  has  been  slow  to  discover 
the  insidious  chskracter  of  the  ticentiousneas  that  corrupta  life  in  city 
and  country,  or  to  perceive  the  risks  of  its  loose  marriage  and  divoroe 
systems,  or  to  look  seriously  at  the  widely  prevalent  vice  that  is 
repeating  in  some  of  our  older  States  the  story  of  the  decrease  of 
the  French  family*  We  have  complacently  consoled  ourselves  whea 
pointed  to  the  growth  and  volume  of  our  divorces  with  the  half-tmtli 
that  this  is  an  indication  not  so  much  of  an  increase  of  real  evil  aa  of 
unwillingness  to  make  marriage  a  bondage*  This  has  led  us  too  often 
to  regard  marriage  as  a  contract,  and  subject  to  the  remedies  of  con- 
tracts* Some  who  fought  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau  as  applied  to 
the  state  in  a  terrible  war  of  four  years  have  been  content  to  see  it 
applied  at  the  very  foundation  of  social  order.  Probably  the  most 
subtle  foe  of  the  American  family  lurks  in  this  extreme  individualism, 
which  our  peculiar  position  in  the  advance  of  Western  civiliM* 
tion,  with  its  swift  increase  of  materiij  wealth  and  its  attendant 
rapid  growth  of  the  modern  law  of  property  and  contract,  faftB 
developed. 

But  the  hopeful  conditions  of  the  problem  are  great — greater,  mow 
potent  in  most,  if  not  all,  respects,  than  those  we  have  been  consider- 
ing thus  far  in  this  sketch  might  lead  the  superficial  observer  to 
think.  The  war  was  the  beginning  of  a  clearer  recognition  of  organic 
relations  as  something  more  than  those  which  individualism  can  gire 
us.     The  old  stream,  however,  still  flows  on.     Its  actual  volume  caftf 
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'even  increase,  jost  as  a  mighty  ri^er  continnes  to  rise  long  after  the 
rain  is  over.  Bat  the  causes  which  produce  and  control  it  are  clearly 
changing.  The  old  demand  for  rights  is  heard  less  frequently.  And 
when  made  it  misleads  fewer  people.  Its  own  note  is  also  changed. 
The  idea  of  relations  as  something  to  be  entered  into  and  fullilled 
grows  upon  us.  The  complexity  and  interdependence  of  human 
interests  are  telling  upon  the  right  side.  Men  see  that  individualisoi 
is  morally  and  socially  auicidaL  The  apologies  for  easy  divorce,  the 
disposition  to  belittle  the  home  and  its  life,  which  were  common 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  among  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of 
women,  are  mudi  less  frequent  now.  It  is  now  the  fashion  among 
this  class  to  conjure  with  the  family  and  the  home  as  magical  words 
with  an  American  audience. 

Our  best  educational  institutions  have  done  much  in  tJie  last  dozen 
years  to  begin  the  study  of  the  family  and  of  social  institutions  as 
such.  The  friends  of  this  social  reform  have  been  met  with  eager  co- 
I  operation  from  leading  educators  in  their  efforts  to  equip  our  universities, 
colleges,  and  theological  seminaries  for  sociological  work.  These  have 
seen,  unfortunately  faster  than  our  men  of  wealth  have  been  ready  to 
meet  the  need,  the  importance  of  having  a  large  class  of  trained 
Qociologists.  who  should  be  thus  prepared  to  take  much  broader  views 
of  the  problem  of  the  family  and  property  than  either  the  current 
popular  opinion  or  the  old  ecclesiastical  training  could  give.  The 
questions  of  marriage  and  divorce  lead  so  directly  into  those  of  the 
family,  and  these  in  turn  are  so  intricately  connected  with  most  of 
the  deep  social  problems  of  modern  civilisation,  that  this  broader 
educational  work  has  become  indispensable  to  social  reform  in  this 
and  other  directions.  For  this  reason  much  of  the  stores  of  learning 
upon  the  subject  seems  now  to  be  useless  rubbish,  or  at  best  the  mere 
raw  material  of  study,  until  it  has  been  reduced  to  order  and  made 
more  intelligible  under  the  processes  of  modern  scientific  methods,  and 
vitally  united  with  the  truths  that  the  better  understanding  of  our  life 
IB  giving  us.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  even  now  we  have  reason  to 
^^feel  that  we  must  study  the  family  and  its  incident  subjects  almost 
^Br/e  now,  or  abandon  the  ground  on  which  the  Christian  Church  has 
^1  stood  for  the  defence  of  its  doctrines  concerning  this  institution, 
^t^The  American  conditions  of  the  religious  side  of  this  subject  are  in 
^HHne  respects  unlike  those  of  Europe,  as  well  as  being  more  urgent. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  gives  us  a  good  illustration  of  this  half-felt  need.  No  other 
Protestant  body  here  has  stood  more  firmly  for  the  stricter  view  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  or  rendered  greater  service  by  its  practice. 
But  for  many  years  tlie  earnest  attempts  to  make  its  canons  still 
more  conservative  have  failed.  Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
enpport  the  cliange,  but  they  are  unable  to  carry  with  them  the  lay 
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members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  a  respectable  portion  of  the 
clergy  themselves  resist  the  attempt.  A  part  at  least  of  the  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  attitude  of  many  eminent  jurists  who  are  influential  in 
its  councils,  and  of  whom  their  Church  has  an  unusual  number. 
The  practical  experience  of  these  and  other  laymen,  reinforced  by 
their  professional  training,  leads  them  to  treat  the  subject  in  an 
entirely  different  way  from  that  used  by  those  whose  education  and 
life  have  been  almost  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  two  classes  have  had 
little  in  their  education  to  bring  them  upon  common  ground.  The 
lawyer  thinks  that  the  trend  of  legislation  and  the  needs  of  society 
point  to  the  necessity  for  a  larger  freedom  in  divorce  than  the  eccle- 
siastical mind  is  willing  to  grant.  The  letter  of  Scripture  appeals 
to  him  without  much  effect.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ecclesiastical 
mind  is  not  much  impressed  with  the  arguments  of  the  jurist.  Many 
clergymen  believe,  others  hfdf  suspect,  something  wrong  in  the  commcm 
interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  traditional  method  of  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  marriage  and  divorce.  The  general  change  of  attitude 
towards  the  Bible,  and  modern  scientific  methods  of  interpretation, 
doubtless  have  had  their  share  in  bringing  about  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. Other  Christian  Churches  have  felt  the  same  influence.  And 
still  other  causes  are  at  work.  For  the  polity  of  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially among  Independents  of  all  kinds,  forbids  both  ecclesiastical 
legislation  and  even  authoritative  utterances  of  any  rules  of  marriage 
and  divorce.  Individual  opinion  and  social  toleration  very  lai^y 
shape  these  matters.  Our  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  the  fact  that  no  one  of  several  Churches  has  a  commanding 
position  above  the  rest,  are  important  elements  in  our  peculiar 
problem. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  when  one  takes  such  things  into  the  account,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  great  educational  work  that  shall  cover  the  entire 
field  of  the  family  and  sociology,  past  and  present,  will  accomplish 
what  is  needed  in  America.  The  scrutiny  of  the  old  proof-texts  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament  may  be  usefiil  in  its  way,  but 
such  work  will  not  do  a  great  deal  to  help  a  member  in  Congress,  or 
in  our  State  Legislatures.  Nor  is  this  because  our  legislators  do  not 
respect  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  are  politicians  and  statesmen, 
who  cannot,  under  our  American  system,  quote  the  Bible  or  the 
canons  of  the  Church  as  authoritative  in  the  treatment  of  a  public 
question  in  our  Legislature  as  Englishmen  can  in  Parliament.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  famous  essay  on  the  Divorce  Bill  of  1857,  though  wonder- 
fully impressive  for  its  learning  and  ability,  and  the  recent  powerful 
attack  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,*  would  slightly  affect  an  average 
American  statesman  or  jurist.  This  would  be  true,  not  so  much 
because  the  latter  distrusted  the  conclusions  of  exegetical  study  of 
*  See  Contemporary  Review  of  June  1891. 
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Bible,  bat  rather  because  he  liyed  in  another  country  and  nnder 
very  different  social  and  political  conditions. 

We  are  asking  for  fresh  answers  to  fundamental  questions.  What 
is  marriage  ?  What  does  it  bring  about  ?  Is  it  merely  a  relation  of 
man  and  woman  in  a  contract  whose  precise  terms  measure  all  that 
comes  after  ?  Or  is  it  the  mergence  of  one  of  the  two  persons 
in  the  being  of  the'  other  ?  Or  still  again,  does  marriage  create  such 
a  relation  that  it  Is  neither  a  mere  wodtis  vivtndi  for  two  independent 
individuals,  nor  a  simple  conti*act,  nor  the  losing  of  one  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  other  ?  In  other  words,  does  marriage  bring  into 
existence,  potentially  at  least,  a  family  froiri  the  very  first  ?  And 
then,  are  onr  problems  of  marriage  and  divorce  simply  those  of  the 
individual  in  certain  relations  purely  and  wholly  of  his  own  makings 
and  so  subject  to  his  own  capricej  except  where  they  positively 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others  ?  Still  farther.  To  what  extent 
should  the  family  have  a  place  in  our  treatment  of  the  questions  of 
the  individual  ?  lias  it  claims  and  functions  of  its  own  which  State^ 
Churchj  School,  and  Industry,  are  bound  to  regard  and  encourage  ? 
In  all  the  stir  of  our  American  religious  life,  in  the  development  of 
lour  system  of  public  schools  with  the  consequent  draft  upon  the 
I  members  of  the  home,  there  has  been  serious  neglect  of  the  family  as 
a  distinctive  social  organ  worthy  of  care  and  use.  Our  industries 
eageri  like  industry  the  world  over,  to  get  an  individual  lalx)nrer 
with  no  immediate  thought  except  to  get  the  most  out  of  him  for  the 
object  directly  before  it,  and  our  system  of  manhood  suffrage  with  an 
earnest  demand  in  some  quarters  for  adult  suflrage  for  both  sexes, 
each  contribute  io  the  movement  which  has  raised  these  questions, 
some  of  which  have  now  come  to  the  front  as  issues  of  the  times. 

Many  of  these  forces  act  wherever  and  in  proportion  as  the  spirit 

of  modern  civilisation  is  powerful.     But  every  one  will  easily  see  that 

they  must  affect  the  people  of  the  United  States  more  deeply  and 

more  inclusively  than  those  of  any  other  country.     They  constitute 

I  onr  danger  and  they  create  our  opportunity.     I  have  been  greatly 

[impressed  with  the  latter  thought,  which  I  believe  to  be  true.     For 

as  one  pursues  the  subject  of  the  family,  though  it  be  with  no  great 

thoroughness,  through  its  history  in  Aryan  civilisation  down  to  the 

present,  I  think  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  modern  scholarship  has  never 

adequately  dealt  with  the  subject.     Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  and  others 

did  a  great  work  for  many  of  their  readers  in  America  when  they 

p  opened  to  us  the  influences  of  the  Roman  law  upon  the  family  and 

rth6  individual,  and  pointed  out  the  movement  frgm  status  to  contract. 

The  history  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  canon  and  ecclesiastical  law  is 

hardly   less    suggestive.     It  rarely    makes   any  distinct  recognition 

of  the  family  as  an  institution  deserving  of  the  foremost  place  in 

treating  these  subjects.     The  approach    is    almost  invariably  from 
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the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  indiWdoals — men  and  women 
under  the  obligations  of  marriage.  Oar  libraries,  as  already  intimated, 
were,  less  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  almost  barren  of  books  under 
the  title  of  the  family.  Yet  the  subject  presses  in  this  country,  m 
the  British  Colonies,  in  Japan ;  while  nearly  all  Europe  shows  signs 
of  its  presence.  The  tendency  of  jurisprudence,  especially  in  Germany, 
to  insist  more  upon  being  the  science  of  relations  rather  than  of 
rights,  points  towards  modifications  in  the  treatment  of  the  law  of 
the  family.  The  whole  bearing  of  the  interest  in  sociology  is  in  the 
direction  of  more  consideration  of  the  family.  And  religious  life,  as 
it  is  becoming  more  true,  more  sincere,  is  calling  upon  us  to  give  to 
the  family  something  of  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  to  the 
other  institutions  of  religion  through  fresh  study  and  careful  exercise 
of  its  great  social  function. 

In  a  word,  our  divorce  question,  as  it  is  called,  leads  us  directly 
into  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  family,  and  this  in  its  turn  opens 
in  such  a  way  as  to  take  the  student  into  the  profoundest  questions 
of  our  modem  civilisation,  in  which  the  world  has  almost  a  common 
concern.  Its  full  significance  can  be  best  apprehended  by  one  who, 
like  Professor  Bryce,  understands  American  life,  and  can  bring  the 
resources  of  a  rich  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  and  European 
history  to  its  interpretation. 

Samuel  W.  Dike. 


URGENCY  IN  SIAM. 


THE  time  is  past  when  urgent  quest  ions  of  foreign  affairs  were 
settled  between  a  Secretary  at  home  and  a  MLQister  abroad.  A 
manager  of  the  Timen  once  remarked  that  he  believed  his  readers 
cared  more  for  a  cab  accident  in  Fleet  Street  than  for  a  revolution  in 
South  America  (a  remark  in  which  he  was  anticipated  by  a  famous 
saying  of  the  founder  of  the  Figaro\  but  the  British  public  knows 
more  to-day  of  foreign  matters  thau  ever  it  knew  before,  and  since  it 
knows  more  it  cares  more.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  British  Empire 
is  directed  by  public  opinion  hardly  less  than  its  domestic  policy. 
The  Press,  the  Platform,  and  Parliament  have  robbed  the  diplomatist 
of  the  moat  influential  and  the  most  fascinating  of  his  functions.  It  is 
no  longer  his  to  throne  or  dethrone  monarchs,  to  wage  wars,  and  to 
connive  at  the  partition  of  kingdoms.  The  man  in  the  street,  who 
handles  the  rifle  and  pays  the  bill,  has  assumed  those  dangerous 
responsibilities.  Any  one^  therefore,  who  knows  the  facts  of  a  critical 
Bituation,  and  desires  to  influence  the  course  of  events,  had  best  make 
his  appeal  to  the  only  tribunal  worth  convincing.  Whether  a  demo- 
cracy can  maintain  an  empire  is  a  question  which  time  will  answer  so 
quickly  and  so  certainly  that  other  verdicts  are  hardly  worth  either 
expressing  or  couaidering.  The  case  of  Siam  is  before  this  tribunal 
at  the  present  moment — or  it  will  be  very  soon— and  as  my  own 
travel  and  studies  have  led  me  to  take  a  great  interest  in  that  peculiar 
country,  and  in  the  future  of  my  country  in  connection  with  that  part 
of  the  world,  I  wish  to  lay  before  public  opinion  the  facta  of  the 
Siamese  situation  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  1  am 
not  presumptuous  enough  to  think  that  my  own  view  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  is  the  only  right  one,  and  therefore  I  shall  not,  on  the 
present  occasion  at  least,  trouble  anybody  with  it.      But  there  is  cer- 
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tainly  urgency  in   Siam,  and  the  British  public  should  know  what  it 
is  and  why. 

I.  The  Collapse  of  the  Siamese. 

For  a  good'  many  years — in  fact,  ever  since  it  had  any  intimate 
relations  with  foreign  Powers — the  Siamese  Government  has  preserved 
its  independence  of  action  by  playing  off  one  foreign  State  and  one 
Minister  against  another.  During  this  time  it  has  embarked  upon 
reforms  of  various  kinds,  upon  some  with  the  perfectly  honest  and 
laudable  intention  of  improving  the  condition  of  its  subjects,  and 
upon  others  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  its  critics.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  constituted  a  fool's  paradise,  which  was  obviously  destined  to 
come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  any  of  Siam's  powerful  acquaintances 
reached  the  insisting  point.  France  reached  this  point  several  months 
ago,  with  a  result  that  all  the  world  knows.  The  fool's  paradise 
has  thus  been  perforce  evacuated  and  the  Siamese  Government  has 
collapsed.  All  the  world  does  not  know,  however,  how  complete  and 
irretrievable  this  collapse  is.  On  a  certain  Sunday  night  not  many 
months  ago  England  was  on  the  very  brink  of  a  war  with  France — 
not  about  Siam,  but  upon  a  point  of  international  relationship  con- 
cerned with  the  etiquette  of  the  measure  of  persuasion  known  as  a 
blockade.     This  critical  moment  for  us  was  equally  critical  for  Siam. 

For  nine  months  the  King  had  withdrawn  himself  entirely  from  par- 
ticipation  in  the  functions  of  government.  He  had  spent  the  time  at 
his  summer  palace  and  at  his  seaside  resort,  devoting  himself  wholly 
to  the  conflicting,  but  presumably  charming,  interests  of  his  multi- 
farious domestic  arrangements,  and  his  Ministers  had  been  unable  to 
get  his  ear  upon  any  matter  of  State,  however  pressing.  It  is  almost 
literally  true  that  he  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  position  by  the 
thunder  of  the  French  cannon  at  the  gate  of  his  capital,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  he  was  called  upon  at  a  few  hours'  notice  to  face 
tbe  appalling  possibility  of  the  extinction  of  his  line  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  his  kingdom.  Up  to  a  year  or  so  ago  his  Majesty  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and  himself  to  decide,  not  infrequently  by  personal  observation,  upon 
the  merits  of  each  question  as  it  arose.  Almost  all  Oriental  poten- 
tates reaching  middle  life  endeavour  to  restore  their  sapped  vitality  by 
the  use  of  drugs — of  European  origin — and  the  King  of  Siam  was  no 
exception.  Consequently,  when  the  critical  moment  suddenly  came 
upon  him,  and  he  was  confronted  with  the  most  trying  situation  that 
can  be  presented  to  a  reigning  monarch,  he  was  both  mentally  and 
physically  unable  to  meet  it.  To  the  Oriental  mind,  again,  one  mode 
of  egress  from  an  impossible  position  is  always  present,  and  I  was 
therefore  not  surprised  to  receive  a  telegram  from  Bangkok,  telling 
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me  that,  unless  the  horizon  speedily  became  clearer  for  him,  it  was 
expected  that  hia  Majesty  would  commit  suicide.  The  extraordiDary 
chopping  and  changing  of  Siam,  its  feeble  attempts  at  intrigae,  its 
appeals  for  pity  and  postponement,  its  avowed  determination  npon  a 
defence  to  the  death,  its  pitiful  expenditure  of  powder,  and  its  subse^ 
quent  abject  bamllity,  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  disordered  and 
enfeebled  mind  of  its  ruler,  following  first  one  cjuneel  and  then 
another. 

When    it    was    once    discovered    by    the    &tla     I  ah     Lhoofi    that 
£ngland  would  not   interfere   to   save  Siam  from   at  any   rate  part 
of    its  fate,   the    collapse   came.      At  the   present    moment    hardly 
one    brick  of   the    trumpeted    edifice    of  iSiamese   reform   and    pro- 
gress is  left  standing  upon  another.      Good   and  bad^  honest  and 
deceitfali  have  oome  down  in  the  common  crash.    The  foreign  officers 
in  thid  navy  (there  is  only  one  foreign   officer  in  the  army^ — a  Dane, 
whose  functions  have  been  only  those  of  a  drill-sergeant)  were  saved 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  French  by  the  intercession  of  the  Tzar, 
but  the  futility  of  the  national  defence  has  robbed  them  of  al!  their 
prestige  and  inflaeuce.     The  European  legal  adviser  to  the  Siamesa 
Foreign  Office,  M.  Jacquemyns,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  say  a 
for  six  months,  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  solve  a  problem 
ch  would  have  puzzed  G'^dipus,  and  hia  natural  failure  to  do  so  marks 
the  end  of  foreign  legal  advice.     The  scheme  of  educational  reform 
which  attracted   so  much   notice  when  Prince  Dararong  was  making 
the  round  of  our  schools  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
A  number  of  English  teachers  of  both  sexes  were  imported  into  Siam, 
but  tijey  have  been  unable,  with  all  the  qualifications  and  the  will  in 
the  world,  to  accomplish  anything,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will 
,  soon  be  at  home  again.     The  Siamese  Customs  were  administered  for 
reral  years  by  a  most  capable  and  energetic  English  official,  lent  by 
Inland  Revenue  Department  to  the  Siamese  Government,  and. 
after  heart-breaking  struggles  with  the  jealousies  and  corruption  of 
1  his  Siamese  superiors  and  subordinates  alike»  he  succeeded  in  organising 
the  Customs  service  npon  a  sound  and  honest  basis.     This,  too,  has 
been   completely  submerged  in  the  wreck.     As  for  the  Ministry  of 
\  Justice  and  the  reform  of  the  prison  system,  nobody  who  knew  Siam  ever 
I  dreamed  fjr  a  moment  that  anything  would  come  of  them.     The  failure 
'  of  the   attempt  to  educate  the  Crown  Prince,  made  with  the  utmost 
personal  devotion  and  absolute  singleness  and  sincerity  of  intention  by 
the  Oxford  man  (Mr.  Morant)  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  is  a  much  more 
I  serious  matter.     The  effort  to  preserve  this  royal  pupil  from  the  deadly 
:  influences  of  the  Oriental  harem,  and  to  implant  in  him  some  Western 
i  notions  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  ruler  of  a   people,  can 
i  perhaps  hardly  yet  be   said  to   have  completely  failed,  but  it  would 
be  almost  Quixotic  to  anticipate  its  success.     Moreover,  the  intrigues 
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and  jealousies  of  the  royal  household,  always  smouldering  beneath  the 
surface,  have  now  burst  into  flame,  and  every  royal  mother  in  the 
palace  is  fighting  unscrupulously,  with  the  aid  of  her  male  relatives 
outside,  to  save  from  the  wreck  whatever  she  can  for  herself  and  her 
own  offspring.  To-day  the  Second  Queen  is  to  all  intents  the  ruler 
of  Siam.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  state  of  mind  in  Siamese  official  circles  should  be 
an  alternation  of  abjectness  and  desperation.  They  have  already 
exhibited  symptoms  of  both,  and  the  arrival  of  a  new  crisis  is  equally 
likely  to  find  them  grovelling  once  more,  or  committing  some  momentary 
excess  of  self-defence  which  will  prove  a  sufficient  warrant  for  any 
reprisals  their  enemies  may  be  disposed  to  make. 

Among  the  communications  I  have  received  from  Bangkok  during 
the  last  few  weeks  is  one  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  its  publication 
here.  The  writer  desires,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  to  remain  anony- 
mous. He  is  not  personally  known  to  me,  but  I  am  familiar  with 
his  name  and  position,  which  command  respect.  His  letter  does  not 
contain  the  whole  truth,  for  even  among  the  Siamese  **  princes*'  there 
are  some  enlightened  men  who  have  long  recognised  the  rottenness 
of  Siamese  administration  and  life,  and  would  willingly  have  reformed 
them.  But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  from  the  writer's  point  of  view,  I 
can  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  picture  it  presents  is  only  too  accurate. 
It  seems  to  me  a  striking  account  of  one  aspect  of  the  present  condition 
of  collapse : 

'*  How  has  it  come  about  that  English  people  have  persistently  pictured 
Siam  as  a  genius  among  nations,  an  exception  to  all  the  known  laws  of  slow 
Oriental  development  ?  I  believe  the  explanation  lies  as  much  in  English 
thoughtlessness  as  in  Siamese  deceit.  English  readers  have  supposed  that 
'  prince '  and  '  people '  connote  the  same  beings  in  Siam  as  they  do  in 
England ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  judiciously  selected  photographs 
supplied  to  illusti-ated  newspapers,  have  assumed  for  a  country  of  effete 
plain-dwellers  a  progressive  civilisation  which  is  unparalleled  even  in  the 
West. 

"  By  a  not  difficult  process— the  process  of  newspaper  advertisement  and 
attentions  to  potent  personages  at  home  and  abroad — Siam  has  cleverly 
contrived  to  convince  Europe  that  her  political  affairs  are  under  the  effec- 
tive direction  of  a  Belgian  statesman  of  some  repute,  and  that  her  customs 
and  revenue  are  wisely  controlled  by  an  exceptionally  able  Englishman. 
More  recently,  during  the  cleverly  worked  tour  of  Prince  Damrong,  an  army 
of  educators  was  brought  out  at  large  salaries,  which  the  newspapers — to 
the  great  fame  of  Siam — made  considerably  greater.  Three  English  ladies 
were  selected  to  initiate  a  girls'  school,  which  was  described  as  being  *  founded 
by  the  Second  Queen  and  supported  by  his  Majesty  the  King  personally.' 
The  pupils  were  to  be  drawn  *  from  the  royal  household  and  possibly  from 
the  nobility.'  Two  Oxford  graduates  were  chosen  to  assist  in  the  education 
of  the  King's  sons ;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  the  *  people '  were  to  share 
equally  with  their  rulers  in  the  general  enlightenment,  another  Oxford 
graduate,  with  long  experience  in  the  work  of  elementary  education,  was 
charged  with  the  initiation  of  a  training  college  for  native  teachers.  Finally, 
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[lat  the  hitherto  unsuspected  artistic  faculties  of  the  Siamese  might  be 
iiseoversd  and  developed,  a  well-known  ai-tist  was  requested  to  orgaixiiie  an 
irt  schonK 

**  After  such  a  list  as  this,  one  natui'ally  infei's  that  Siam  liai*  practically 
handed  over  to  European  experts  the  guidance  of  hev  legislation,  revenue, 
Klucation,  and  arts.     But  now  let  us  ask  what  thin  host  of  experts  h  being 
nUowed  to  do.   The  Belgian  legislator  for  six  months — and  until  the  Franco- 
Siamese  crisis  arrived — was  |>oUtely  but  completely  ignored.     The  Customs 
vDirector  managed  to  get  Im  depailment   into  a  state  of  comparative  eth* 
ciency,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of  his  native  official  superiors^  but  the  latter 
ihave  now  gained  the  upper  hand,  and   he  is  practiailly  a  cypher.     The 
photd,  which  was  to  be  *  supported  by  his  Majesty  the  King  pei^onally,'  has 
een  the  cause  of  considerable  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitjibleness 
aoug  the  members  of  his   Majesty*s  harem,  but  the   ladies  have  at  last 
*  to  a  truce,  which  has  involved  the  boycotting  of  the  school.     It  now 
alshes  with  eight  pupils,  none  of  whom  are    *  from  the  royal  house- 
hold/    The  educiition  of  the  young  princes  has  not  escaped  similar  intrigues 
of  a  flagi^ntly  polygamou>5  Court,  in  which  each  mother  fights  other  mothers 
for  the  worldly  advancement  of  her  children,  and  for  the  favours  of  the 
Dmmon  father.     The  Director  of  the  College  for  Native  Teachers  had  to 
Fwait  six  months  before  school  or  teachers  were  forthcoming,  and  was  lituilly 
Dusigned  to  a  non-government  Kch(K>l  connected  with  a  charitable  iustitu- 
fton   which  sustains    a    somewhat  ijpecious  royal    reputation.       The  Art 
irector  has  an  avei-age  of  seven  pupils^  who  intermittently  come  to  work  in 
room  which  lacks  the  most  ordinary  re<|uii*ements  as  to  light  and  space. 
Dbese  pupils  were  the  whimsical  selections  of  some  influential  personagei 
ind  would  have  done  e<jually  well  as  clerks  or  coolies. 

**  Not  unnaturally,  you  will  ask  why  the  superior  servants  of  such  in- 
iflerent  masters  do  not  compd  results  by  sheer  force  of  character  and  ability. 
confesH  myself  completely  unable  to  answer  this  cjuestion  to  the  satisfac- 
fcion  of  those  who  know  the  East  only  from  books,  nor  can  I  picture  to 
lyst'lf  any  illustmtion  from  Western  politics,  which  would  adequately 
_  tvmllel  the  conditions  here.  Some  vague  ctmceptions  of  the  truth  may 
perhaps  be  gained  from  such  facts  as  these  : 
^_^  **  Every  department  of  the  Government  eei-vice  is  under  the  immediate 
^^ftontrol  of  a  native  head,  whoso  education  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  chihl  in  the 
^^power  standards  of  your  elementary  schools,  and  whose  experience  is  that 
^Hpf  «  semi- bar Imrian  bewildered  by  a  superticial  acc|uaintance  witli  the  delicate 
^^political  and  social  machinery  of  advanced  Western  civilisation.  This 
curious  *  Cabinet  Minister'  is  almost  inaccessible  to  his  official  suhordi- 
aatos,  native  or  foreign,  for  he  ignores  all  coiTespondence,  and  comes  to  his 
[>flice  generally  at  midnight^that  being  the  time  when  his  Majesty  the  King 
E)refer8  to  be  aA\'ake. 

**  Towards  the  European  members  of  his  department  the    native  head 

Entertains  a  curious  combinntion  of  feelings  :  jealousy  of  the  alien,  envy  of 

l^he  latter  s  supei-ior  will  and  ability,  susjiicious  dread  of  appeiiring  inferior 

any  respect,  and  an  ever-present  consciousness  that  the   *farang'is  a 

lepeudent.     Since  the  initiation  and  development  of  all  schemes,  as  well  aa 

he  money  and  men  for  them,  are  absolutely  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 

iciister,it  requires  a  very  extraordinary  combination  of  cunning  and  auda- 

nty  to  elude  all  these  obstacles  to  the  permanence  and  progress  of  work 

^nominally  entrusted  to  the  European. 

**  And  yet  to  the  experts  enumerated  above,  the  Siamese  Government  pays 

L\       '        laries  which  total  no  less  than  £7tH»0,     The  economic  Englishman 

ill  considf^rs  this  the  most  inconceivable  of  all  my  Siamese  cuViosities. 

Jut  A4  Littk^  thinking  will  soon  suggest  that  this  £7000  per  annum  is  not  an 
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utterly  ban-en  investment  for  Siam — all  the  aforementioned  ob^tiM'li?!^  to 
work  notwithsUnding.  To  get  a  universal  reputation — and  all  that  the 
i-eputation  involves- -to  get  a  reputation  for  zealous  ©arncKtnes^s  in  politic*, 
education,  and  art,  is  surely  very  valuable  to  a  country  like  Siam,  lUid 
cheaply  purcbnsed  at  £7000  a  year ;  more  especially  when  it  is  i*ememlier«i 
that  these  thousands  ai*e  wrung  fiara  a  crushed  and  uocomplaining  j»e<>ple^ 
who  accept  o[)pression  with  the  passivity  of  Buddhists  and  hei^itai'T 
slaves,  Becky  Sharp  did  not  live  inoi^  eflectively  on  her  fableil  wea!tli  and 
social  connections  than  has  Hiam  on  her  reputed  yearnings  for  progT-^j**. 
But  for  Siam,  as  for  poor  Be^^^ky,  has  come  the  reti'ibution  of  [x^T^istent 
shams." 

To  bring  this  part  of  the  subject  to  an  end,  one  more  fact 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  breakdown  of  Siamese  administrai 
Two  years  ago  the  Government  determined  to  take  up  seriously  ths 
question  of  railway  extenaion,  and  after  much  competition  the  con- 
tract for  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Khorat  was  given  to  the  well* 
known  contractor,  Mr,  Murray  Campbell,  who  was  understood  to  be 
financed  by  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co*  This  railway  was  to 
have  two  branches  going  north  and  east ;  the  material  was  por- 
chaBed,  a  small  army  of  anrveyors  and  engineers  was  engaged,  and  t 
considerable  part  of  the  preliminary  work  admirably  done.  The 
King  had  undertaken  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  enterpriae, 
Now,  howi^ver,  that  the  French  have  practically  annexed  tie  most 
important  of  the  districts  which  the  railway  was  to  develop,  and  that 
the  King  and  his  Government  have  alike  become  paralysed,  it  \xu> 
been  ofBcially  announced  that  the  railway  is  abandoned,  Thia  wis 
the  best  and  most  important  effort  at  real  reform  that  Siam  has  ever 
made,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  she  will  ever  mate 
such  another. 


II.  The  Advance  of  toe  French, 

Side  by  aide  with  the  collapse  of  the  Siamese  has  proceeded 
advance  of  the  French*  The  high-handed  character  of  their  milifc 
and  naval  operations  and  the  humiliating  conditions  they  have  imposed 
upon  the  helpless  monarch  are  matters  of  common  knowledge.  But 
many  details  which  have  not  been  published  are  even  more  significant 
than  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  and  Convention.  For  instance,  wheo 
M.  de  Vilers  desired  audience  of  the  King  he  flatly  refiised  to  pr 
up  the  river  to  the  King's  stammer  palace  at  Bang-pa-in,  where 
latter  was  then  staying^  and  insisted  that  the  King  should  come  doWB 
on  purpose  to  give  him  audience  in  Bangkok,  Snch  a  request  from 
a  foreign  representative  had  never  been  heard  of  before  in  Siam,  nor 
probably  anywhere  else.  As  he  insisted,  however,  the  King  travelled 
sixty  miles  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  humility-  AmoChtf 
matter  not  generally  appreciated  is  that  France  has  not  only  annexed 
the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  and  the  islands  in  thf 
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ver,  bat  ahe  has  also  practically  annexed  a  strip  of  territory  fifteen 
miles  wide  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  tvro  chief  southern  provinces. 
The  Siamese  are  forbidden  to  make  any  arrangements  for  trade  on  the 
river,  or  to  convey  soldiers  or  munition  of  war  upon  it ;  France  is  to 
control  all  the  fiscal  regulations  and  pnblic  works  of  the  fifteen-mild 
zone;  she  forbids  the  Siamese  to  place  any  armed  force  on  the  Great 
Lake ;  to  construct  any  fortified  post  in  the  two  wealthy  provinces  of 
ttambang  and  Siam-rap ;  she  reserves  to  herself  the  right  to  grant 
passports  to  her  own  subjects  to  travel  and  trade  in  these  two 
provinces  and  the  fifteen-mile  zone  ;  and  to  establish  consulates  where 
she  likes,  the  Siamese  Grovernnient  furnishing  the  land  for  their  sites. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  actual  and  avowed  annexation  to  confer  many 
more  privileges  than  these.  Moreover,  she  has  made  a  demand  for  a 
considerable  extension  of  the  grounds  of  the  French  consulate  in 
Bangkok^  and  for  the  riglit  to  keep  there  an»  armed  guard  ot 
Annamite  soldiers.  No  other  foreign  Power  has  ever  thought  of 
ch  a  step*  The  Treaty  provides,  of  course,  for  the  evacuation  of 
Chantabon,  the  second  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  every  day  that 
passes  makes  the  French  hold  upon  it  more  firm  and  removes  the  date 
f  evacuation.  Fortifications  have  been  thrown  up,  and  if  the  French 
fops  leave,  this  will  probably  be  because  of  the  malarial  character 
of  the  place.  In  t!ie  meantime  the  French  organ  in  Bangkok  ia 
engaged  in  explaimng  that  the  so-called  fortifications  are  merely  a 
ries  of  drains  constructed  by  the  soldiers  to  render  their  residence 
ore  healthy  !  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  examples  of  the 
French  attitude  towards  Siam  is  that  afforded  by  the  demand  that 
the  trial  of  the  Siamese  who  were  concerned  in  the  attack  upon  the 
^^French  posts  beyond  the  Mekong  shall  be  conducted  in  the  presence 
^K>f  a  French  representative,  and  that  if  the  verdict  and  punishment 
^ure  not  entirely  satisfactory^  to  the  latter,  the  prisoners  shall  be  tried 
l^^again  before  a  French  tribunaL  This  is  naturally  regarded  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  treaty  rights,  and  it  certainly  shows  that  when- 
ever it  suits  their  purpose  to  do  so  the  French  are  already  prepared 
to  insist  upon  privileges  which  only  an  avowed  protectorate  could 
properly  give  them. 

The  above  facts  are  sufficiently  significant  in  themselves*  but  their 

real  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  basis  they  afford  for  re*opening  at 

any  moment  the  whole  f|uegtion  of  Franco- Siamese  relations.     Indeed, 

ot  only  do  they  afford  such  a  basis,  bat  they  render  it  practically  certain 

hat  the  necessity  for  thus  i^-opening  the  question  will  arise.      Every 

clause  of  the  oiiginal    ultimatum,  the  moment  it  was  granted  by  the 

kiasaefiet  proved  to  include  certain  further  developments  which  could 

ot  poesibly  have  been   foreseen.     And   there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

when  the  time  comes  for  ratifying  the  present  treaty  its  clauses  will 

again  be  found  to  have  expanded  in  an  astonishing  manner.     More- 
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over,  the  absence  of  Siamese  armed  authority  from  the  two  large  pro- 
vinces, the  great  river,  and  the  fifteen-mile  zone,  will  most  infallibly 
result,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  anti-French  incidenlf  which  will  call 
for  farther  severe  measures,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  will  again 
render  others  necessary.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  French  consulates  all  over  the  country.  Each  consul, 
after  the  events  of  the  past  six  months,  will  have  a  very  lofty 
notion  of  his  rights  and  duties,  and  the  moment  these  conflict  with 
Siamese  law  or  custom  there  will  be  an  excuse  for  another  French 
step  in  advance.  This  process  will  thus  go  on,  if  not  ad  infinitum^ 
in  all  human  probability  until  the  end  is  in  sight.  There  is  a 
Bangkok  newspaper  called  the  Siam  Free  Press,  which,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  its  columns,  is  conducted  in  the  interests  of 
France.  Xn  the  last  issue  of  this  which  has  reached  me  I  find  a 
paragraph  which  might  have  been  written  to  justify  all  I  have  said 
above : 

"  Whatever  Siam  may  think  of  the  terms  offered  to  her  is  not  the  question 
to  be  now  debated.  She  must  submit  to  them,  or  risk  the  chance  of  all  dis- 
appearing to  repay  the  honest  endeavours  of  her  two  good  friends  to 
arrange  a  settlement.  Had  we  any  animosity  against  this  small  and  mis- 
guided kingdom,  we  should  strongly  advise  that  obstruction  should  be  pur- 
sued to  the  end ;  but  as  we  wish  to  see  what  she  has  still  left  remain  intact, 
and  a  highly  dangerous  dispute  brought  to  a  close  without  any  farther 
trimming  of  Siam,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  highly  dangerous  policy 
upon  which  Siam  has  already  half  made  up  her  mind  to  embark.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  for  every  display  of  obstinacy  and  obstruction  by  Siam,  France 
will  raise  her  price,  and  before  the  serious  consequences  of  a  conflict  between 
two  gi'eat  European  Powers  the  *  integrity '  and  *  independence '  of  Siam 
would  be  sacrificed  without  the  least  hesitation." 

That  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell :  '^  for  every  display  of  obstinacy 
and  obstruction  by  Siam,  France  will  raise  her  price."  As  I  have 
tried  to  show,  the  occurrence  of  such  "  obstruction  "  is  rendered  in- 
evitable. 

In  Bangkok  the  French  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a  pro- 
tectorate or  annexation  will  soon  be  declared,  and  Europeans  of  other 
nationalities  are  so  much  impressed  by  the  logic  of  the  situation  and 
the  obvious  determination  of  the  French  ofiicials,  who  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  engagements  made  on  their  behalf  by  superior  authorities 
at  home,  that  when  the  last  mail  left  they  were  fixing  the  limit  of 
French  forbearance  and  Siamese  independence  at  "  about  six  weeks, 
at  the  present  rate." 


III.  The  Mission  of  Prince  Swasti. 

The  fact  has  not  yet  been  published  that  a  Siamese  plenipotentiary 
is  at  this  moment  in  Europe  (or  on  the  eve  of  arriving)  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  negotiatiDg  a  treaty  with  both  England  and  France,  or  if  not 
with  both,  then  with  either.  The  Siamese  Cabinet  is  at  its  wits' 
end  with  terror  and  conflicting  counsels,  and  the  King  himselfi  when 
the  last  mail  left,  was  *'  seriously  indisposed.*'  So  far  as  the  French 
representatives  in  the  East  are  concerned,  the  Siamese  know  that 
nothing  but  fresh  demands  could  result  from  further  negotiations, 
and  they  have  therefore,  as  a  p'i$-aUe)\  despatched  a  special  envoy  to 
treat  In  Paris  and  London.  The  person  chosen  for  this  difficult  task 
has  had  no  previous  experience  in  diplomacy,  but  is  far  from  being 
without  knowledge  of  Europe  and  Europeans,  It  is  H.R.H.  Prince 
Swaati  Sabhon^  formerly  student  of  Balliol  and  one  of  the  many  pets  of 
the  late  Professor  Jowett.  He  will  be  remembered  by  the  Oxford  society 
of  about  five  years  ago  as  a  very  pleasant  and  intelligent  young 
Siamese,  with  advanced  Radical  and  democratic  notions.  These  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprecate  any  employment  of  his  title, 
preferring  to  be  styled  plain  '*  Mr."'  In  due  course  he  returned  to 
Siam,  and  vital  changes  were  expected  to  follow  from  his  reforming 
influence^  I  believe  ho  made  one  preposterous  attempt,  in  alliance 
with  the  worthiest  of  the  band  of  brother-princes,  to  inaugurate  a  sort 
of  woman's  rights  movement,  which  came  to  the  end  easily  to  be 
prophesied  for  it  in  a  country  where  the  reigning  monarch  is  married 
to  his  own  sister,  and  where  the  royal  harem  sets  an  example  which 
every  subject  imitates  so  far  as  his  means  permit.  But  IMnoe 
Swasti's  enthusiasm  for  Western  reforms  went  no  further.  On  the 
contrary,  he  returned  to  the  Buddhist  fold  in  so  orthodox  a  manner 
that  he  donned  the  yellow  garments  of  the  priest  and  made  a  pilgrim- 
age in  poverty — theoretically,  at  least,  begging  his  way— which  lasted 
nearly  a  yeiir,  and  took  him,  I  believe,  as  far  as  Cbiengmai,  This 
I  devout  action  was  of  course  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Con- 
servative native  element.  Prince  Swasti  retained  bo  little  of  the 
spirit  of  his  Oxford  days  that  he  became  the  greatest  opponent  of 
foreign  influence  and  foreigners  themselves,  and  these  sentiments 
occasionally  led  him  to  commit  acts  which  resulted  in  unpleasantness 
and  aiK)logies.  When  the  new  Department  of  Justice  was  esta- 
^  blifihed,  Prince  Swasti  was  put  at  the  head  of  it,  but  I  have  not  heard 
^Kof  any  change  in  the  character  of  Siamese  law  or  any  alleviation  of 
^Bthe  lot  of  Siamese  prisoners.  Now  he  is  specially  commissioned  to 
^P  negotiate  in  Europe  for  the  independence  of  Siam.  What  Siam 
r  desires  is  a  tripartite  agreement  of  England,  France^  and  Siam,  by 
I  which  the  independence  of  the  latter  bhall  be  jointly  and  severally 
guaranteed  by  the  former.  This  she  is  unlikely  to  get,  for  France 
will  not  wish  to  commit  England  to  such  a  proposal  by  a  new  and 
formal  treaty.  The  French  Government,  however,  having  ignored  one 
treaty,  will  no  doubt  be  very  glad  to  conclude  another  with  Siam,  for 
the  independence  of  a  country  is  to  be  destroyed  at  all,  the  deed  is 
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done  most  easily  by  the  Power  which  has  guaranteed  it  At  any  rate^ 
Prince  Swasti  is  here  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can,  and  if  he  cannot 
get  what  he  wants  from  one  conntiy,  to  try  another.  The  induce- 
ments he  is  authorised  to  offer  as  quid  pro  quo  remain  a  secret. 


IV.  The  Position  of  Great  Britain. 

British  residents  in  Siam  are  convinced  that  the  Home  Government 
is  not  well  informed  about  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Bangkok.  They 
think  that  Captain  Jones,  Y.C.,  her  Majesty's  Minister  there,  is 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  Siamese  in  general,  and  of  the  facts  of 
the  present  situation  in  particular.  They  point  to  news  he  officially 
disseminated  during  the  late  crisis  on  two  occasions^  which  proved 
within  a  few  hours  to  be  inaccurate ;  and  they  naturally  ask  how 
should  the  Secretary  of  State  at  home  be  well-informed  when  his 
natural  informant  is  so  ignorant.  They  know  Lord  Bosebery  to  be  a 
man  who  believes  in  the  Empire  and  has  the  courage  of  Imperial 
responsibilities,  and  when  they  read  answers  in  Parliament  which 
seem  to  them  woefully  lacking  in  initiative,  they  attribute  the  fact  to 
mere  deficiency  of  information.  They  hardly  realise  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  any  Foreign  Secretary^ 
and  that  Lord  Bosebery  has  to  reckon  with  a  Cabinet  composed  of 
men  some  of  whom  are  publicly  declared  to  differ  toto  coslo  from  him 
on  such  questions. 

.  The  truth  is,  that  Captain  Jones,  however  well  he  may  have  carried 
out  consular  duties  in  Asia  Minor,  not  to  speak  of  how  gallantly  he 
may  have  fought  in  the  Crimea,  is  the  very  last  type  of  iftan  to  con- 
dlict  diplomatic  duties  at  this  particular  critical  point.  He  is  too 
simple  and  sincere,  to  begin  with.  He  is  straightforward  himself, 
and  cannot  understand  or  fight  against  crooked  methods  in  others. 
He  is  far  from  enthusiastic  about  the  Empire  he  represents,  and  he 
says  quite  frankly,  to.  both  Europeans  and  Siamese,  that  the  Siamese 
Government  makes  a  great  mistake  in  employing  Englishmen  at  alL 
Such  a  course,  he  declares,  can  only  lead  to  complications.  The 
Siamese  had  much  better  confine  themselves  to  Belgians  or  Danes. 
The  effect  of  such  advice  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
in  the  presence  of  the  determined  French  advance,  need  not  be 
described.  And  the  Siamese  themselves  do  not  pay  him  that  meed 
of  consideration  which  is  the  due  of  such  disinterested  advice.  Captain- 
Jones's  time  for  retirement  and  pension  is  close  at  hand,  and  therefore 
the  prayer,  "  Give  peace  in  our  time,"  seems  natural  on  his  lips ;  but 
without  any  expression  of  personal  disrespect  it  may  be  said  that  the 
first  step  towards  a  better  understanding  with  Siam,  to  say  nothing- 
of  a  better  guardianship   of  British  interests  there,  must   be  the- 
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despatch  of  a  dIffereDt  kind  of  man,  even  if  a  less  personally  eBtimable 
one,  to  represent  this  country  at  the  Court  of  the  White  Elephant. 
When  Captain  Jones  was  sent  there  to  finish  his  official  service, 
recent  events  could  not  have  been  foreseen — at  least,  the  Foreign 
OiGcd  conld  not  have  been  expected  to  foresee  them — or  it  is  very 
nnllkely  tliat  he  would  have  been  placed  in  a  position  for  which  his 
virtaes  constituted  the  chief  disqualification.  Our  consal  in  Bangkok, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  French,  suffers  from  no  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  Siamese*  On  the  contrary,  he  knows  them  very  well  indeed,  and 
is  on  terms  of  warm  personal  friendship  with  Prince  Devawongse- 
The  Bangkok  community  is  sometimes  inclined  to  wonder  how  far 
this  intimacy  conduces  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
but  the  Siamese  themselves  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr,  French. 
'*  He  is  our  friend  really  and  truly,"  they  say ;  *'  he  never  givea  ns 
bother  about  aggressive  foreign  interests,  as  other  consuls  do/^ 


Now,  four  months  ago  I  made  in  this  Review  four  definite 
fot*ecast6.  They  were — first,  that  France  was  going  on  in  Siam  ; 
second,  that  nothing  but  England  could  stop  her  ;  thirds  that  the 
Siamese  would  make  no  resistance  worth  the  name ;  fourth,  that  the 
proper  geographical  settlement  between  ns  and  France  would  be  to 
make  no  objection  to  the  annexation  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mekong, 
provided  that  nothing  was  taken  west  of  Chieng  Kwang,  As  each 
of  these  opinions  has  been  exactly  borne  out  by  events,  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  once  more  to  essay  the  risky  r^Ie  of  prophet. 

The  situation,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : 

1.  Nothing  more  in  the  way  of  reform,  development,  or  defence  is 
to  be  hoped  for  from  Siam* 

2.  The  French  in  Siam  have  carefully  arranged  matters  so  that 
further  interference  and  extension  on  their  part  will  soon  be 
provoked. 

3.  They  are  openly  expressing  an  intention  to  protect  or  annex 
the  whole  of  Siam,  and  no  platonically-declared  care  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  for  her  '*  independence  and  integrity  "  will 
stop  them. 

K  The  mission  of  Prince  Swasti  brings  matters  to  a  crisia 
5,  Ultimately — and  before  very  long — the  valley  of  the  Menam 
must  come  under  the  dominion  of  England  or  of  France.     Which 
shall  it  be? 

That  is  the  qnestion  the  British  public  has  to  decide.     They  have 

*  been  told  enough  about  the  commercial  and  strategic  value  of  Siam 

to   enable  them    to  come  to  a  conclusion  about  it,  and  the^  know 

enough  about  how  the  British  Empire  has  been  buUt  up  in  the  past. 
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The  qnestion  is  a  perfectly  simple  one,  and  I  will  not  complicate  it 
with  my  own  notion  of  a  possible  solution.  If  they  wish  to  settle  it  one 
way,  it  is  probable  that  Lord  Rosebery's  pleasure  in  carrying  ont  their 
wishes  will  not  be  less  than  his  ability  to  do  so,  and  they  have  only 
to  strengthen  his  hands.  If  they  wish  to  settle  it  the  other  way, 
they  have  but  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  politicians  who 
would  willingly  thwart  him.  The  only  flagrantly  unpatriotic  and 
unpardonable  course  will  be  to  let  matters  drift  to  a  conclusion.  The 
ship — most  of  all  the  ship  of  State — that  drifts  is  lost. 

Henry  Norman. 


THE   MINERS'   BATTLE— AND   AFTER. 


THE  London  Dock  Strike,  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Strike,  the 
Scottish  Bailways  Strike,  the  Welsh  Railways  Strike,  the 
Darham  Miners*  Strike,  the  LancaBhire  Cotton  Lock-out,  the  Hull 
Dock  Strike,  each  involving  directly  many  thousands  of  wage- 
earners,  and  the  comforts,  health,  and  lives  of  their  families;  each 
involving  indirectly  the  earnings  of  hundreds  of  thouaanda  in  con- 
nected induBtries,  and  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  consumers :  these 
are  the  sociaJ  portents  of  our  time.  And  now,  within  four  years  of 
the  first-named  contest,  has  arisen  the  most  gigantic  and  calamitous 
struggle  of  industrial  history »  which  is  still  dragging  grimly  on 
as  I  write ;  a  struggle  deliberately  provoked  by  a  demand  by  the 
associated  Coalowners,  which  more  than  one  of  them  has  publicly 
confessed  to  have  been  in  no  way  justified  by  the  pretexts  pot  forward 
in  declaring  it ;  and  of  which  the  sordid  actual  significance  did  not 
begin  to  be  generally  realised  till  thi'ee  hundred  thousand  miners  had 
been  wageless  for  weeks,  and  numbers  of  workers  in  trades  dependent 
immediately  on  the  coal-supply  had  been  thrown  on  short  time  or 
locked  out  altogether. 

We  need  not  here  attempt  to  evaluate  closely  the  money-cost,  the 
waste,  the  sutfering,  the  permanent  demoralisation  and  national 
damage  this  three  months'  warfare  has  involved.  Every  house- 
holder in  the  kingdom  has  felt  something  of  it*  One  tenth,  or 
more,  of  the  breadwinners  have  been  either  totally  or  partially  thrown 
out  of  work  by  it.  What  that  has  meant  to  our  people  throughout 
one  quart^er  of  England  can  only  be  realised,  and  that  but  faintly,  by 
tliose  who  have  been  living  and  moving  in  the  smitten  districts.  The 
impressions  left  on  others  by  a  general  study  of  the  reports  of  irticulat^ 
spectators   may   V>e  summarised   in   one    word — Famine.      As  to  the 
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money  cost,  say  half  a  million  a  week  (txx)  low  an  estimate)  in  wages 
withdrawn  from  the  workers,  mining  and  other ;  coal  withheld  from 
supply  at  the  rate  of  something  like  two  million  tons  per  week  with 
the  profits  to  the  trade  thereon ;  loss  to  the  railways,  in  freight,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  week ;  loss  to  the  metal  and 
chemical  trades,  the  shipping  interests,  and  innumerable  associated 
industries,  at  present  altogether  incalculable,  but  combining  to  a  still 
increasing  total  that  will  run  into  scores  of  millions,  and  will  be 
augmented  by  the  inevitable  shrinkage  in  consumption  and  by  the 
check  to  foreign  trade  which  this  vast  dislocation  of  production  must 
entail,  and  from  which  we  may  take  years  to  recover. 

Statements  and  calculations  such  as  these  may,  after  all,  be  but 
tales  of  little  meaning.  Hurricane,  earthquake,  pestilence,  war,  any 
mere  brutality  of  nature  or  delirium  of  insane  rulers  might  work 
more  serious  mischief  to  a  nation,  and  yet  be  of  far  leds  importance 
than  this  lock-out,  the  significance  of  which  lies  in  its  spirit.  The 
material  evil  and  suffering  are  doubtless  great,  and  cry  aloud  for  some 
remedy  or  future  preventive.  From  all  directions  come  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  arbitration  tribunals,  of  boards  of  conciliation, 
with  or  without  Government  assessors,  for  sliding  scales  of  wages,  for 
control  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  control  by  combination  of  em- 
ployers, by  combination  of  the  employed,  or  by  a  trust  of  associated 
coal  owners  and  workers,  for  confiscation  of  mining  royalties,  for 
municipalisation  of  the  coal  supply,  for  nationalisation  of  the  mines, 
and  so  on.  The  outcry  is  proportionate  to  the  suffering,  but  it  may 
not  be  according  to  understanding. 

Unquestionably  some  expedient  is  most  pressingly  required  to  pre* 
vent  the  recurrence  of  the  piteous  scandal  of  these  thirteen  weeks* 
And  it  is  the  more  important  that  some  provisional  arrangement  or 
modus  Vivendi  should,  if  possible,  be  speedily  arrived  at  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  witnesses  well  qualified  to  judge,  it  appears  very  pro- 
bable that  even  should  the  collapse  of  the  coal-owners'  combination 
now  in  progress  result  in  the  resumption  of  work  by  all  the  men  still 
locked  out,  at  their  old  rate  of  wages,  we  shall  be  confronted  by  a 
recrudescence  of  the  struggle  which   seems  now  ending  before  this 
winter  is  over.     It  is  no  use  blinking  this  consideration.     As  Mr. 
John  Bums>  speaking  in  Hyde  Park  at  the  demonstration  of  the  15th 
of  October  pointed  out,   unless  great  prudence  is  exercised,  and  the 
output    carefully  watched  by  the  federated  unions  of  the  miners, 
they  may  very  soon  place  their  masters   once  more   in   the  position 
which  encouraged   aud   was  used   to  justify  the  recent  onslaught  of 
the  latter  on  their  wages.     The  management  of  every  pit  that  opena 
will  be  keen  to  take  advantage  to  the  utmost  of  the  higher  price  of 
coal  which  the  vanishing  of  stocks  has  produced.     They  will  force 
their  output,  to  make  profits  whilst  high  profits  are  to  be  made.    And 
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the  men  employed  will  be  tempted  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
\  by  excessive  labour,  to  drive  up  tlie  day's  winnings,  to  work  long 
weeks  and  extra  shifts.  Taking  the  normal  week  as  of  three 
to  five  days  in  the  Midlands,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  an  increase  in  production  which,  when  arrears  have 
been  worked  off  and  orders  fall  slack  after  the  New  Year, 
might  begin  to  swell  stocks  at  the  pit's  mouth  or  encourage  the  coal- 
owners  to  a  renewal  of  competitive  tenders  at  ruinous  prices,  which 
can  only  be  made  good  by  encroachments  on  wages,  or  evaded  under 
the  strike  clauses  in  contracts  by  a  repetition  of  the  murderous  tactics 
which  produced  the  disaster  of  this  summer.  This  feature  in  the 
situation  will  give  force  to  the  public  demand  that  some  step  shall  be 
taken  with  all  possible  despatch  to  avert  a  recurrence  of  a  crisis  so 
calamitous  to  the  nation. 

The  expedients  most  commonly  suggested  we  shall  presently 
briefly  consider.  At  this  point  it  is  only  relevant  to  observe  that 
the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  the  first  to 
demand  that  **  something  should  be  done,"  but  must  be  a  growth 
of  the  industrial  world  itself,  and  that  there  is  no  short  cut  or 
royal  road  tci  the  prevention  of  coal  strikes  or  any  others.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  form  of  industrial  dislocation  that  is  more  generally  or 
more  immediately  felt  by  all  consumers;  and  there  is  on  this  account, 
perhaps,  a  more  general  disposition  throughout  the  articulate  public 
to  call  out  through  the  press  and  on  the  platform  for  State  interven- 
tion in  the  control  of  the  raining  industry  and  ccal  trade,  as  the 
source  of  a  prime  requisite  of  life,  than  is  shown  when  other  services 
are  interrupted,  of  which  at  this  moment  the  State  could  much  more 
easily,  promptly,  and  effectively  assume  the  direction.  (By  *'the 
State,"  I  mean,  of  course,  any  delegated  representative  authority, 
national  or  local,  as  distinguished  from  the  authority  of  capital  in 
inilividual  private  ownership.)  For  example,  looking  back  to  the  great 
contests  which  were  named  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  we  see 
that  all  but  one  (the  Cotton  lock-on t)  occurred  in  industries  much 
more  amenable  to  and  ripe  for  assumption  by  the  State  than  is  at 
present  our  national  coal  supply.  Yet,  although  the  ''  Progressives  " 
in  London,  and  the  New  Unionists,  the  Colleetivist  Radicals,  and  the 
Socialists  throughout  the  country  have  been  and  are  proceeding  with 
clear  purpose  towards  establishing  public  ownership  and  control  in 
gasworks,  docks,  and  railways,  it  is  notable  that  the  middle-class 
consumer,  represented  by  the  bulk  of  the  daily  and  weekly  presa 
and  its  amateur  correspondents,  has  shown  much  more  disposition  to 
advocate  or  approve,  however  vaguely,  intervention  by  the  State  in 
connection  with  the  present  struggle  than  it  has  done  during  former 
'  similar  contests.  The  public  has  felt  more  generally  the  incon- 
Tdnience    resulting    from  that  "  subjection    of    labour    to    capital  '* 
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which  John  Stuart  Mill  declared  to  be  the  chief  canse  of  the  evils 
and  iniquities  which  distract  the  industrial  world:  But  although 
more  widely  spread,  the  evil  has  not  in  itself  been  essentially  greater 
or  more  serious  in  this  instance  than  in  the  other  disputes  referred 
to,  and  in  many  another  now  forgotten ;  and  although  more  individuals 
have  suffered,  the  sufferings  of  individuals  have  not  been  more  severe. 
The  evil,  in  the  one  case  and  in  all,  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the 
system  of  the  industry  and  the  situations  to  which  it  inevitably  gives 
rise  ;  and  only  modifications  of  the  system  will  assist  towards  a  remedy. 
The  system  itself  is  not  modified  by  the  establishment  of  Conciliation 
Boards  or  Courts  of  Arbitration,  \mt  only  by  some  essential  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  economic  interests  and  dynamic  relations  of  the  parties 
concerned — ^the  workers,  the  owners,  and  the  consuming  public. 
Such  a  scheme,  therefore,  as  that  propounded  by  Sir  George  Elliot 
for  the  formation  of  a  comprehensive  Coal  Trust,  under  which  these 
interests  and  relations  should  be  adjusted  on  deliberate  principles,  is 
very  much  more  relevant  to  the  problem  which  calls  for  treatment 
than  any  schemes  for  tribunals  to  pronounce  what  it  is  that  competi> 
tion  prescribes  as  between  masters  and  men  (for  it  is  really  com- 
petition that  creates  the  data  upon  which  all  such  tribunals  decide)  or 
than  vague  demands  for  protection  to  the  pockets  of  the  public,  or 
proposals  (such  as  that  just  adopted  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York)  to  fix  maximum  coal  prices  by  law. 
The  importance  and  significance,  then,  of  this  vast  contest  lies  not 
chiefly  in  its  mere  enormity  or  in  the  acuteness  of  the  suffering  it  has 
caused ;  not  in  the  colossal  disingenuousness  of  the  associated 
employers  and  their  callousness  *  to  the  misery  of  millions  whilst  they 
netted  famine  prices  for  their  stocks,  and  shunted  the  bad  bargains 
they  had  made  at  impossible  quotations  ;  not  in  the  invincible  dog- 
gedness  of  the  locked-out  miners  and  the  women  their  comrades 
during  weeks  of  starvation ;  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  this  resistance 
was  inspired  by  an  idea  and  a  principle,  the  same  that  was  asserted 
in  the  majority  of  those  other  great  strikes  of  the  last  four  years,  and 
that  it  did  aim  at  introducing  a  deliberate  new  adjustment  and  essen- 
tial modification  of  those  said  relations  and  interests  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  production.  The  miners,  like  the  workers  in  those  other 
contests,  have  been  fighting  for  the  basic  principle  of  a  minimum 
wage :  of  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  human  workers  as  the  first 
charge  on  the  product  and  the  condition  of  any  production  at  alL 
In  other  strikes  and  lock-outs  the  workers  have  been  forced  to  give 
way,  to  fall  back  under  a  "  competition  wage  '*  insuflScient  for  the 
support  of  a  household  in  tolerable  poverty.  Twenty  years  of  the 
Education  Acts  have  raised  up  a  generation  that  will  less  and  less 

*  Joint-stock    enterprise  (between    the  match  girls'   strike   and  the   Liberator 
Society)  has  of  late  years  kept  as  well  inured  to  this. 
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consent  on  any  terms  to  this.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
miners  have  elected  starvation  in  preference.  Their  work  has  got 
to  keep  them  living  at  a  standard  at  which  life  is  worth  enduring,  or 
their  work  and  they  together  may  cease  ont  of  the  land.  Tliej  know^ 
too,  that  although  their  masters  will  compete — must  under  present 
conditions  compete — amongst  themselves  till  there  come  periods  when 
prices  leave  no  profit,  yet  the  coal  industry  of  Great  Britain 
could  be  so  ordered  by  rational  organisation  and  economy  as  to  yield 
both  owner  s  profits  and  worker's  living  wage  continuously,  and  this 
without  such  prices  to  consumers  as  would  hurt  either  our  home  or 
export  trade.  They,  or  at  least  their  chosen  representatives  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  more  intelligent  amongst  them,  have  it  in 
mind  to  bring  about  such  organisation  ;  by  methods  indeed  perhaps 
not  yet  very  clearly  conceived,  but  already  declared  to  involve  not 
only  the  legal  limitation  of  working  hours  but  the  transfer  of  all 
proprietary  interests,  in  royalties  and  the  like,  to  the  Stat^,  and  the 
administration  of  the  mine  in  the  joint  interest  of  the  public  and  the 
workers,  instead  of^  as  at  present,  in  the  interests  of  mere  profit -eating 
shareholders.  In  a  word,  the  Midland  and  Western  miners  are  of  the 
economic  and  political  school  of  industrial  democracy  ;  and  their  battle 
has  been  not  merely  a  vast  **  higgling  of  the  market/'  but  an  engage- 
ment in  the  Collectivist  campaign,  a  demonstration  of  the  vigour  in 
England  of  that  Socialist  movement  one  chief  aim  of  which  is  to 
supersede  the  relations  out  of  which  such  battles  arise. 

The  main  facts  of  the  story  of  this  lock-out  mnst  be  already  too 
familiar  to  most  readers  to  require  more  than  summary  reheareaU 
The  account  by  Mr.  Woods,  M.P.,  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Js'tu'  lUvvw  may  be  referred  to  for  the  early  details.  Briefly,  on  the 
30th  of  last  June  271,000  miners  were  given  two  weeks'  notice  of  a 
reduction  of  18  per  cent,  on  their  actual  rates  of  payment.  It  has 
appeared  from  the  statistics  which  the  controversies  of  this  struggle 
have  forced  under  the  notice  of  all  readers  of  the  daily  press  that 
have  cared  to  inform  themselves  impartially  upon  the  question,  that 
these  rates,  at  the  number  of  days  per  week  habitually  worked,  gave 
the  miners  an  average  net  wage  which  varied  according  to  the  districts 
affected  from  16s.  or  17^*.  to  24^.  or  25,s*  a  week,  and  that  the  average 
throughout  the  whole  area  was  not  more  than  205.  throughout  the  year. 
I  have  examined  a  comprehensive  return  of  gross  average  wages  drawn 
up  for  the  employers  in  these  districts,  which  therefore  does  not  err 
by  understatement,  and,  corrected  by  the  necessary  deductions,  and 
adjuF^ted  to  the  number  of  days  of  work,  it  does  not  discredit  this 
estimate^  though  no  doubt  some  few  coal-hewers  may  do  rather  better. 

Whenever  a  dispute  in  the  coal  trade  lays  a  tax  upon  the  pockets 
of  the  public,  you  may  always  expect  wuth  perfect  confidence  to  hear 
(as  of  Uie  sea  serpent  in  August)  of  the  pianos^  the  champagne^  and 
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the  ball  pups*  matton  chops.  The  public  of  the  afternoon  tea-table, 
the  dinner  party,  and  the  club  have  recorded  and  registered  these 
monstrous  orgies  as  the  disposing  and  discrediting  causes  of  all  mining 
strikes.  The  tradition  of  them  dates  from  1873,  but  they  served  last 
August  to  make  many  reputations  for  '*  knowing  all  about  these  things 
— you  know."  Three  months  ,of  starvation  for  the  sake  of  prime 
vintages  and  the  ''  poop  " !  The  strain  of  this  hypothesis  must»  we 
'fear,  have  done  something  to  depreciate  these  venerable  fictions.  At 
any  rate,  the  miners  should  in  future  have  credit  for  a  disposition  to 
die  like  gentlemen.  Yet  within  this  last  fortnight  there  comes  up 
smiling  the  belated  (and,  of  course,  anonymous)  correspondent  to  the 
Times  with  his  tale  of  the  Chesterfield  pitmen  and  their  average  wage 
throughout  the  year  of  £3  a  week,  "  30s.  of  which  they  spend  regularly 
in  drinking  and  betting.''  And  the  Times  hawks  this  venomous  rub- 
bish as  though  there  were  either  truth  or  relevance  in  the  statement. 

The  public,  then, as  usual, cursed  "  the  miners''  for  their  "strike,'* 
and  the  coal-owners  for  their  immediate  raid  of  extortionate  prices 
and  profits,  and  waited  till  the  men  sh6uld  ^*  come  to  reason,**  as  it 
remembered  vaguely  they  had  generally  done  on  former  like  occasions 
after  three  or  four  weeks  of  stoppage. 

The  situation  was  aggravated  by  a  strike  of  more  miners  in  Wales 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  repudiate  the  sliding  scale  under  which 
their  wages  were  regulated.  This  did  the  men  no  good  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  outside  public,  unskilled  in  industrial  questions,  to 
whom  a  ''  sliding  scale,"  that  specious  but  discredited  expedient,  still 
appears  an  unexceptional  and  equitable  device  for  combining  the 
interests  of  masters  and  men.  But  this  was  a  side  issue ;  the  strike 
was  on  the  whole  unsuccessful,  and  this  element  was  withdrawn  from 
the  main  battle. 

The  Miners'  Federation  stood  out  steadfastly  and  made  no  explana- 
tion of  its  position  in  reply  to  the  misunderstandings  of  its  critics. 
The  men  knew  what  they  were  about,  if  the  lookers-on  did  not.  This 
vastest  of  industrial  wars  was  inaugurated  and  continued  with  proportion- 
ally less  intimidation  and  violence  than  any  other  great  recent  struggle. 
Indeed,  these  have  been  almost  wholly  absent  throughout  most  of  the 
area  affected  ;  and  the  most  conspicuous  instance  has  been  the  killing 
at  Featherstone  by  troops  requisitioned  by  coalowners  to  assist  in 
defeating  the  men,  and  precipitated  into  firing  on  the  crowd  through 
the  apprehensions  of  a  colliery  manager.  The  reason  of  this  great 
absence  of  intimidation  is  the  extensive  organisation  of  the  miners 
and  their  very  clear  general  understanding  of  the  issue  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  Curiously,  too,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
still  believe  in  the  ''  pestilent  agitator,"  the  local  disturbances  have 
been  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  numbers  of  delegates  sent  to  the  Federa- 
tion Council  by  the  several  districts.     Yorkshire  sends  five  ;  Lanca- 
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skire  twenty-foar.  Cariously,  too,  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
[Xancashire,  the  best  educated  and  most  intelligent  diatrict,  would 
appear  to  be  most  *'  ridden  '*  by  these  "agitators/*  whom,  so  many 
correspondents  to  the  newspapers  tell  us,  the  men  follow  blindly  and 
wlthoQt  understanding.  The  fact  is  that  for  two  years  past  the 
organisers  of  the  Federation  have  foreseen  that  this  blow  would  be 
strnck  by  the  employers  when  a  suitable  occasion  should  arise  ;  and 
the  result  was  that  the  miners  were  prepared,  and  knew,  when  at 
length  the  blow  fell,  that  they  must  act  as  one  man  or  be  lost. 

By  degrees  the  dlscjuiet  of  the  public,  the  increasing  disorganisation 

if  industry^  and  the  revolt  of  individual  employers  began  to  elicit  the 
true  facts  of  the  situation ;  and  the  miners'  case  grew  clearer » 
Thanks  chiefly  to  the  London  I^aiif/  ChronicU^  it  began  to  be  recog- 
nised that  the  pretext  of  the  masters'  demand  was  not  beyond  suspi- 
cion ;  and  that  the    men's  wages  were  not  at  a  figure  at  which  that 

emand  could   be   conceded    without    plunging   many   thousands  of 

amilies  into  grinding  and  demoralising  penury*  The  economic  issue* 
whether  prices  should  rule  wages  or  wages  prices,  we  may  consider 
anon ;  what  now  appeared  was  a  question  whether  the  masters*  con- 
tion  and  action  was  adopted  bond  fide^  and  whether  the  men  were 
justified  in  resisting  at  all  costs  any  reduction. 

There  was  plenty  of  criticism  of  the  men,  from  the  point  of  view 
implied  in  that  word  '*  justified/*  For  however  much  the  miners 
might  disdain  to  explain  tlieir  position  in  a  conflict  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them,  and  in  which  they  had  no  alternative  to  resisting 

ihe  attack  upon  their  livelihood,  the  fact  that  so  many  outsiders  were 
affected  inevitably  provoked  moral  judgments.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  asked,  why  did  they  not  resolve  that  those  who  could  return  to 
work  at  the  former  rates  should  do  ao  at  the  earliest  opportunity  ? 
They  voted  the  contrary.  Was  not  this,  even  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  a  mistake  in  tactics  ?  Such  a  return,  with  a  levy  on  those  return- 
ing^ would  have  proved  six  weeks  earlier  that  the  master's  case  was  not 
all  sound,  and  their  financial  position  would  have  been  strengthened. 
They  have  since  then  adopted  this  tactic*  There  was,  perhaps,  too 
much  passive  doggedness  and  too  little  generalship  here.   Then,  again, 

!t  was  asked,  why  not  go  to  arbitration  ?     There  seems  much  virtue 
many  in  that  '*  blessed   word  *'  arbitration.      But  what   was   the 

[Uestion  to  be  arbitrated  on  ?  The  masters'  contention  that  current 
prices  required  a  reduction  ?  With  contracts  for  gas- coal  accepted  at 
&«.  M.  a  ton  there  would  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  The  men's 
position  was  that  such  prices  should  never  have  been  touched* 
Arbitrate  on  that?  Conceive  the  comments  of  the  Ecuiwmist  or  the 
Timis  on  such  a  suggestion.  Unquestionably  the  men  would  have 
lost,  upon  grounds  they  judged  irrelevant  to  the  issue^  in  any  arbitra- 
tios  conducted  on  the  lines  on  which  arbitrators  usually  proceed. 
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The  parties  could  scarcely  have  agreed  on  the  terms  of  a  reference. 
The  only  point  which  the  men  could  consistently  have  submitted  was 
the  question  of  their  actual  average  earnings,  and  of  the  effect  of  a 
reduction  on  their  standard  of  living.  But  this,  though  its  discussion 
might  have  helped  them  in  public  opinion  and  obtained  for  them 
earlier  support,  would  no  doubt  have  seemed  irrelevant  to  the  employers, 
whose  position  was  that  the  rates  could  not  possibly  be  maintained, 
and  who  therefore  could  not  pommit  themselves  to  be  guided  by  a 
verdict  on  these  issues.  But  after  all  the  men  were  nowise  bound, 
under  current  competitive  principles,  to  take  counsel  of  or  satisfy  the 
public  as  to  what  rate  of  wages  they  should  put  up  with. 

The  attitude  of  the  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  open  to 
condemnatory  criticism,  and  has  been  convicted  on  at  least  some 
damaging  charges.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  admitted  through  the 
press  by  various  coal-owners  that  the  state  of  ruling  prices  did  not, 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  particular  businesses,  warrant  the 
demand  of  an  eighteen  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  lock-out  has  resulted  in  enormous  profits  on  stocks  in  hand 
to  some  of  its  most  determined  promoters.  It  is  admitted  that  it  has 
enabled  large  firms  to  get  rid  of  engagements  to  sell  coal  at  cut-throat 
rates,  and  has  given  them,  through  famine  prices  to  the  public,  that 
profit  which  they  could  only  have  hoped  otherwise  to  reap  by  forcing 
famine  wages  on  the  men.  It  is  an  admissible  inference,  and  it  has 
been  more  than  hinted  by  certain  seceders  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Associated  Owners  that  the  reason  why  the  notice  of  a  reduction  so 
unnecessarily  large  was  so  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  men,  when  the 
need — if  it  existed — for  reduction  could  have  long  been  foreseen  and 
the  change  effected,  if  at  all,  by  more  moderate  steps,  was  that  it  was 
known  that  so  excessive  a  demand  would  not,  and  could  not,  be 
acceded  to  by  any  section  of  the  men  concerned,  and  that  a  general 
suspension  would  result,  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  holders  of 
large  stocks  and  rotten  contracts,  and  with  the  prospect  that  the  men 
would  meanwhile  be  starved  out  into  accepting  an  abatement  of,  say, 
half  the  amount  first  demanded — for  the  '*  fifteen  per  cent."  reduction 
at  which  the  owners  that  still  hold  out  have  expressed  themselves 
willing  to  re-open  will  no  doubt  soon  be  lowered  a  few  points  more. 
And,  finally,  owners  have  made  no  secret  of  their  design  to  use  this 
crisis  to  destroy  the  organisation  of  the  men. 

But  excursions  into  moral  reprobation  might  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
critical  survey  of  these  facts.  The  policy  of  the  owners,  if  the  worst 
that  has  been  said  of  it  be  true,  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary  business 
transaction.  It  is  the  scale  of  it  that  rivets  our  attention ;  but  in 
kind  or  in  essential  cruelty  it  does  not  differ  from  innumerable  daily 
interpretations  of  the  principle  that  ^'  business  is  business."  Settbg 
feeling  aside,  then,  we  may  glance  briefly  at  the  economic  detennin- 
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mts  of  the  sitnation.  Assmning  the  most  honourable  intentions  on 
both  sides,  and  dealing  again  in  the  first  place  with  the  men,  it  is 
asked :  Are  they  not  fighting  against  the  inevitable  ?  If,  as  the 
^^asters  allege — and  as  we  will  for  the  sake  of  argument  suppose 
^Ho  be  the  case — the  pits  cannot  be  worked  to  pay  expenses  at 
^Kuling  prices,  there  is  actually  less  money  available  for  wages, 
^to  say  nothing  of  interest  and  profits,  without  which,  it  may  be 
I  assumed,  production  would  not  long  be  maintained  at  its  present 
amount.  Either,  then,  all  wages  must  be  reduced^  or  the  worst  pay« 
ing  pits,  at  any  rate,  must  fall  out  of  working ;  for  of  course  some  pits 
do,  and  always  will,  yield  high  profits  at  any  conceivable  rate  of 
wages.  This  argument  appears  convincing  to  many  ;  and  the  miners* 
reply  that  the  prices  must  be  adjusted  to  pay  their  minimum  wage  is 
scouted  as  a  paradox  of  puzzle-headed  mob-economics. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  the  new  theory,  that  prices  are  the 

arbiters  of  wages,  which  has  been  quoted  as  a  kind  of  Holy  Writ  by 

the  official  apologists  for  the  masters,  and  officious  advisers  of  the 

men,  is  too  new  for  some  slow-witted  survivors  from  the  period  of 

the  old  economics.     We  that  were  nurtured  on  the  milk  of  Mrs, 

Fawcett,  and  the  stronger  meat  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  were  taught  to 

believe  that  the  basis  of  Exchange  Value  was  Cost  of  Production,  and 

that  the  first  element  in  cost  of   production  was  a  wage  determined 

by  the  standard  of  life  of  the  worker.      That,  after  this,  for  increase 

of  efficiency,  came  interest  or  profit  upon  capital,  and  last  of  all,   out 

of  the  surplus  of  most  favoured  sites  or  mines,  came   a  balance   of 

nt  which  equalised  wages   throughout  the   country,  and  averaged 

e  interest  on  investments.      No   doubt   this  analysis  is  eflfete  ;    we 

ould  not  now  teach  any  one  in  that  way  ;  but  it  passes  my  under- 

'fitanding  to  conceive  on  what  ground  it   is  assumed  that  an  exact 

extroversion  of  that  analysis,  and  the  statement  of  all  its  terms  in 

an  order  precisely  the  reverse  is  now  the  orthodox  pronouncement  of 

economics.       I  suggest,    with  timidity,  that  this  portentous  dogma 

owes  its  rampancy  in  the  present  dispute  to  the  fact  that  in  the  coal 

industry  the  last  term  of  the  old   Ricardian  series  is  patently  and 

anquestionably  the  first.     The  first  charge  on   production,  the  first 

element  in  the  exchange  value  of  coal,  is  Rent,  in  the  form  of  rent, 

royalties  and  wayleaves,  and  of  fines  on  renewal  of  leases.     Every 

ton   raised  must  first  pay  from   threepence  to  fifteen   pence  to  the 

landlord.     This,  possibly,  I  say,  may  explain  the  remarkable  notion 

that  price  comes  first,  then  rent,  then  profit  and  interest  {on  watered 

k  if  need    be),   and  last    of  all,  wages   to    share   the    available 

ance:  which    I    take   to  be  a   fair   statement   of  this    position. 

either  version  may  be   true  or  adequate,  but  we  may  surely  have 

ive  to  consider  that  the  old  is  as  sound  as  the  new,  and  the  old  is 

le  doctrine  of  the  men, 

VOL.  LXIV.  3  D 
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In  mentioning  royalties,  we  have  touched  upon  a  factor  in  ihe 
problem  presented  by  our  coal  industry  which^  although  important 
in  itself,  may,  as  regards  this  present  controversy^  be  eliminated  as 
a  constant  quantity.  We  are  concerned  with  the  variables  between  the 
masters,  the  men,  and  the  public ;  profits,  wages,  and  prices.  The 
£4,200,000  paid  in  royalties  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  miners  and  the 
whole  community  which  only  nationalisation  can  restore  to  them. 
But  in  this  regard  they  need  not  be  distinguished  from  Bent  in 
general 

To  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  concrete.  The  miner's  economic 
theory  is  supported  by  the  argument  that  if  the-  price  of  coal  has 
fallen  to  a  rate  at  which  employers  cannot  carry  on  their  businesses 
without  cutting  down  wages,  that  is  the  employers'  own  fault.  Paren- 
thetically, it  is  not  the  fact  that  mauy  collieries  are  working  at  a  loss. 
The  dividends  declared  by  the  joint-stock  companies  prove  this. 
No  doubt  many  joint-stock  collieries  have  been  bought  too  dear  from 
the  private  vendor,  and  the  nominal  capital  over  which  dividends  must 
be  spread  is  far  too  lajrge.  But  if  prices  have  been  driven  down  to 
such  a  level,  it  is  because  lessees,  believiug  they  could  force  reduc- 
tions on  the  men,  have  gone  into  the  market  and  sold  coal  at  lower 
rates  than  the  public  demanded  or  desired,  most  buyers  having  been 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were  for  some  time  past.  Before  the 
Durham  strike  of  1892,  one  firm  in  Durham  is  stated  to  have  offered 
coal  to  the  London  Gas  Light  Company  at  2$,  6d.  per  ton  lower  than 
any  Yorkshire  firm  could  or  would  offer  to  sell  at.  This  firm  got 
the  order,  for  280,000  tons.  And  are  we  then  to  say  that  tiie 
Durham  men  were  to  yield  to  **  economic  necessity "  ?  The  gas 
companies  are  amongst  the  largest  customers  of  the  collieries,  and 
it  is  with  them  that  the  most  ruinous  bargains  are  made.  The  gas 
companies  pay  dividends  which  range  from  8  to  13  per  cent,  and 
more  on  their  exaggerated  and  dropsical  capitals.  Will  any  one 
maintain  that  to  keep  up  prices  against  them  would  cause  any  hard- 
ship to  the  consumer?  Are  the  profits  of  the  railway  companies 
cut  so  low  that  they  must  reduce  either  their  coal  bills  or  their 
wages  ?  There  is  good  reason  for  alleging  that  in  many  instances 
these  low  sales  have  been  made  to  other  businesses  in  which  the 
coal  proprietors  were  directly  interested ;  so  that  the  profits  of 
both  concerns  were  to  be  screwed  out  of  the  miners'  stomachs.  If 
the  coal-owners  combined  to  keep  prices  at  a  reasonable  level,  as  they 
can  combine  to  beat  down  wages  and  break  up  the  federation  of  the 
unions,  they  could,  without  extortion  against  the  public,  keep  their 
businesses  going  and  their  workers  properly  paid.  That  is  the  men's 
contention,  and  Sir  George  Elliot's  calculations  in  his  scheme  for  a 
combined  Coal  Interests  Trust  entirely  bear  it  out. 

I  may  here  incidentAlly  observe  that  among  the   various  reasons 
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why  the  dliding  scjale  system  has  been  condemned  after  trial  by  most 
miners'  associations,  one  is  that  a  scale  leaves  wages  directly  at  the  mercy 
of  prices,  and  that  prices  are  wrecked  by  the  methods  and  for  the 
reasons  explained  above.  Further,  the  colliery  business  is  one  in 
which  periods  of  high  profit  are  habitually  interleaved  with  periods 
of  Qo  profit  at  all,  and  a  standard  struck  at  an  unfavourable  period 
may  operate  most  unfairly  against  the  men  during  the  whole  of  the 
currency  of  thafc  particular  scale.  Moreover,  there  is  no  sound  reason 
why  wages  and  profits  should  vary  together  on  any  of  the  principles 
usually  followed  in  sliding  scales ;  and  their  interpretation  gives  rise 
to  endless  controversy.  Nor  need  the  public  desire  to  see  profits 
increased  out  of  its  necessities,  and  wage -earners  sharing  the 
tainted  spoil.  But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  any 
length  this  one  amongst  the  remedies  proposed,  because,  though 
BcaleB  have  some  advantages  in  the  averting  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs (assuming  that  both  parties  abide  by  them,  which  they  often 
do  not),  they  are  off  the  line  of  development  of  industrial  policy  in 
these  matters ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  of  the 
Miners*  Federation  making  any  permanent  arrangement  with  the 
masters  on  any  such  basis.  If  anything  of  the  kind  should  be  agreed* 
to  at  any  pit  for  the  sake  of  concluding  this  contest,  it  will  only  be 
as  a  temporary  expedient  for  gaining  time  and  breath ;  and  it  will 
certainly  be  thrown  over  on  the  earliest  suitable  opportunity. 

But,  it  is  answered  for  the  owners,  they  are  not  combined ;  they 
cannot  keep  up  prices  against  the  public ;  they  would  if  they  could. 
They  must  compete  and  cut  each  other  a  throats  to  live.  Prices, 
therefore,  do  go  down — you  must  deal  with  the  facts^ — they  <(re  driven 
down  by  competition  ;  and  when  they  are  down  full  wages  cannot  be 
paid.  The  men  must  suffer;  it  is  regrettable,  but  cannot  be  avoided. 
Now  this  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  men.  If  prices  had  not  gone 
up,  or  if  they  fall  again  after  work  is  now  resumed,  wages  must  be 
cut  or  mines  be  closed.  It  is  conclusive  in  more  senses  than  this. 
The  argument,  to  a  Socialist,  has  a  curiously  familiar  ring.  Now  one 
thinks  of  it,  it  is  the  argument  of  Karl  Marx  in  Btts  KapitaL 
Capitalist  employers  vitist  compete,  the  big  ones  7nusl  strive  to  swamp 
and  swallow  the  little  ones,  and  consolidate  their  own  supremacy  over 
the  market  on  ever-narrowing  lines.  This  competition  iftust  inces- 
santly cut  money  prices  and  drive  down  the  wages  of  the  worker. 
That  is  his  argument  briefly,  and  it  leads,  by  another  road  than 
Ricardo's,  to  that  thesis  of  the  iron  law  of  wages  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Marxian  conclusions.  It  appears  to  be  also  the  argument  of  the 
SHnus  and  other  spokesmen  of  the  ooal-owners  in  the  press.  I  would 
urge  those  who  honour  and  who  stand  by  our  competitive  industrial 
system,  to  be  very,  very  careful  of  uncovering  its  nakedness  in  this  in- 
genuous fashion.    If  they  will  appeal  to  Csesar,  to  Caosar  they  must  go. 
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If  the  masters  appeal  to  Socialist  premises,  the  men  will  not  be  slow 
to  follow  with  the  Socialist  conclnsion.  This  as  a  fact  they  have 
done ;  and  the  Miners'  Federation  delegates  voted  with  the  majority 
at  the  Belfast  Trades'  Union  Congress  for  the  creation  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary fand  for  the  election  expenses  of  candidates  pledged  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  collective  ownership  in  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, distribation,  and  exchange.  If  private  employers,  they  say, 
cannot  organise  and  regulate  production,  if  the  workers  are  to  pay 
them  half  their  product  with  no  better  results  than  starvation  to 
themselves  and  a  shortage  of  a  quarter  of  a  year's  supply  of  coal  to 
the  nation,  and  all  that  this  has  involved,  the  sooner  industrial  demo- 
cracy takes  such  responsibilities  off  these  impotent  shoulders  the 
better.  U  the  coal-owners  cannot  keep  prices  at  a  level  which 
will  guard  us  from  such  cataclysms,  the  organised  workers  must  do  it 
for  them — and,  indeed,  they  alone  can  do  it.  The  workers,  as  trade 
unionists  on  the  one  hand,  must  maintain  the  living  wage  as  the 
bed-rock  basis  of  price ;  on  the  other,  as  citizens,  they  must  effect 
through  State  action  the  regulation  of  the  industry  which  individual 
ownership  has  fiuled  to  control.  The  loss  by  this  battle  has  been 
already  at  least  £25,000,000  in  three  months — the  rate  of  our 
national  taxation.  It  would  be  childish  for  belated  Individualists  to 
attempt  any  longer  to  pretend  that  any  wages  that  could  have 
possibly  been  fixed  for  the  mining  population  of  the  country,  or  any 
conceivable  stiffening  of  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  could  have 
left  a  balance  of  economy  against  this  to  the  credit  of  '^  free  oompeti- 
tition  "  in  the  conduct  of  our  coal  trade. 

The  miners'  perception  and  acceptance  of  these  views  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  present  situation ;  and  it  may  safely  be  pro- 
phesied that  such  views  will  determine  more  and  more  in  the  future  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  coal  industry,  and  not  in  that  industry 
alone.  Considering  the  immediate  prospect,  and  the  possible  steps  to 
forestall  a  near  recurrence  of  the  death-struggle  now  raging,  we  may 
hope,  and  it  seems  almost  certain,  that  at  least  there  will  be  formed 
a  board  of  conciliation,  and  perhaps  subordinate  district  boards  on 
which  delegates  of  masters  and  men  may  meet  for  discussion  and  for 
the  removal  of  any  possible  misunderstandings.  It  is  conceivable, 
though  not  very  comfortingly  probable,  that  acute  industrial  warfare 
might  at  times  be  averted  through  the  operation  of  such  a  board. 
It  is  much  more  doubtful,  for  reasons,  amongst  others,  already  referred 
to,  whether  any  arbitrative  tribunal  can  be  formed  to  give  decisions 
that  would  be  respected  upon  serious  points  of  difference  that  may 
arise.  We  are  forced  to  this  discouraging  anticipation  by  the  fact 
that  employers  and  men  do  not  meet  on  common  ground.  As  regards 
lesser  details  of  the  conduct  of  work  in  the  mines,  interpretations  of 
accepted  rules  and  priuciples  and  similar  matters,  joint  boards  and 
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arbitration  bj  experts  may  often  be  exceedingly  useful ;  but  on  the 
ndftmental  and  all-important  questions  of  wages  and  (pending 
igislation)  of  hours,  there  is  no  permanent  basis  for  arguing  towards 
naent,  except  so  far  as  an  appeal  to  mere  force  may  be  postponed 
by  a  connncing  demonstration  that  one  side  is  overwhelmingly  the 
stronger*  But  in  such  a  case  the  force  is  only  veiled,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  by  consent  under  such  conditions  does  not  signify  any 
real  agreement  or  conciliation,  but  indeed  very  much  the  reverse. 

During  the  recent  lock-out  of  cotton  workers  in  Lancashire  (when 
the  masters  were  trying  to  force  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  in  wages) 
there  appeared  in  the  I'imes  a  letter  very  precious  in  its  old-fashioned 
simplicity*  *'  A  Capitalist  '*  wrote,  in  the  course  of  it,  as  follows : 
**  This  combai  is  realbj  meant^  7wt  to  enforce  thu  paltry  redudioHf 
6y  detemiinc  who  is  to  ham  the  nmnaff^nunt  of  our  mills — 
VHyrkpciiplc,  or  -we  ivho  oum  the  mitls  and  mj)ply  the  capital/' 
is,  in  a  nutshell,  the  real  issue  involved  in  every  one  of 
these  great  fights  of  the  last  five  years.  At  the  date  when  this 
tter  appeared  the  Shipping  Federation  had  just  entered  on  an 
ttempt  to  cripple  the  organisation  of  the  Hull  dock-workers,  and  to 
smash  up  the  Seamen  and  Firemen^a  Union — the  latter  an  aim 
which  they  have  since  then  steadily  pursued  by  every  despicable  and 
pettifogging  device  that  their  money  could  command.  The  coal- 
owners  are  on  the  same  road. 

The  Hull  dock  strike  was  an  ill-advised  struggle.  The  ramification 
of  interests  involved  in  dock  business  is  so  vast  that  no  sectional 
trade  union  could  control  it.  But  trade  unionism  is  barren  if  it 
remains  a  mere  device  for  raising  wages,  and  does  not  go  on  to  the 
organisation  and  regulation  of  production.  Yet  no  trade  union — 
certainly  not  the  Hull  Dockers,  not  the  Miners'  Federation,  not  even 
that  of  the  Cotton  Operatives,  which,  perhaps,  comes  nearest  to  ability 
to  do  so — is  in  a  position  at  once  to  assume  irresponsible  control 
of  its  own  industry.  Nor  would  it  be  tolerable  that  it  should  do  so. 
We  do  not  want  **  the  mine  tor  the  miner,"  any  more  than  *Hhe 
sewer  for  the  sewer-men."  The  great  engines  of  our  national 
subsistence  are  not  to  be  run  as  the  property  and  for  the  profit  of  the 
engineers,  any  more  than  for  that  of  private  capitalist  owners.  This 
the  *'  New  Unionists  "  see  clearly  enough,  and  it  is  this  that  inspires 
their  policy  of  industrial  democracy. 

The  Zurich  International  Socialist  Congress  declared  that  the 
establishment  of  Social  Democracy  must  be  worked  for  along  two 
main  lines — trade  union  organisation,  and  political  organisation  of  the 
workers.  This  programme  needs  to  be  filled  by  the  definition  of  a 
third  line  of  advance.  Besides  trade  unionism  to  assert  the  standard 
of  living  and  the  limits  of  work,  besides  legislation  to  control  the 
general  principles  and  conditions  of  industry,  there  must  be  built  up 
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a  social  tissue  of  citizen-workers  actually  condncting  and  directing 
industry  as  "public  servants.  This  is  the  road  of  national  and  muni- 
cipal ownership  in  the  means  of  production.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of 
a  central  Government  in  London  directing  all  the  industries  of  the 
country.  No  Socialist  ever  does  so.  But  he  recognises  that  the  system 
of  competitive  capitalism  can  only  be  ousted  by  the  substitution  of 
organisation  to  do  the  work  it  does,  but  does  so  ill,  and  that  this  * 
organisation  must  be  built  up  by  trade  unionism,  legislation^  and  be- 
tween the  two  Collectivism,  national  and  local. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  movement  as  this  the  employer — the  coal- 
owner — ^has  no  permanent  place  of  abiding.  There  can  be,  and  will  be, 
no  lasting  adjustment  of  the  interests  of  masters  and  men.  The 
workers  of  the  country,  as  their  organisation  and  understanding 
advance,  must  inevitably  claim  more  and  more.  The  ^'master"  is, 
indeed,  e&cing  himself  daily  in  the  impersonal  capitalism  of 
limited  companies.  The  men  have  caught  the  Socialist  idea,  and 
must  and  will  go  forward.  They  intend  to  absorb  the  capitalist. 
They  have  declared  it  at  the  Belfast  Congress.  And  all  who 
desire  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  year's  experience  ¥rill  work  with 
them,  along  their  lines,  to  do  this.  Coal-owners  cannot  com- 
promise with  such  a  movement ;  they  can  only  fight,  and  fight  with 
the  weapon  of  starvation.  They  say  there  are  too  many  men  in 
the  mines ;  but  they  resist  the  eight  hours'  day,  which  would  absorb 
any  excess  there  may  really  be.  Their  system,  and  their  whole 
economic  theory,  requires  this  reserve.  They  cannot  keep  up  prices : 
they  must  needs  have  a  surplus  of  workers  to  keep  down  wages,  and 
prevent  the  men  from  determining  prices  themselves. 

Because  this  is  the  essence  of  the  situation  we  cannot  yet  prophei^ 
peace — not  even  if  Sir  George  Elliot's  very  notable  scheme  is  carried 
out.  This  scheme  proposes,  briefly,  to  consolidate  all  coal  properties 
into  a  Trust,  allotting  to  present  owners  the  estimated  value  of  their 
interests  in  one-third  five  per  cent,  debentures  and  two-thirds 
ordinary  shares ;  to  establish  a  pe^ion  fund  for  the  men ;  to  fix 
uniform  wages  at  a  fair  minimum  rate,  and  to  raise  them  according 
to  profits ;  to  fix  the  prices  of  coal  to  the  public  at  a  figure  which 
will  be  low,  because  of  the  immense  economy  of  working  which  the 
consolidation  will  unquestionably  permit,  and  to  reduce  the  price, 
under  control  of  a  State  Board,  whenever  a  fifteen  per  cent,  divi- 
dend is  reached.  In  short,  it  undertakes  to  do  most  things  which 
the  coal-owners  have  said  cannot  be  done.  It  is  understood  that  most 
owners  have  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme, 
and  it  is  strongly  to  be  hoped  it  may  go  through.  Properly  controlled 
by  Government,  it  can  do  nothing  but  good ;  and  if  successful  it  will 
set  at  rest  the  question  whether  the  coal  supply  can  ever  be 
admininistered  as  a  single  national  concern.  For  if  tJiis  can  be  dcxoe 
by  the  paid  officers  of  a  corporation  of  shareholders,  it  can  be  done 
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by  the  paid  officers  of  a  corporation  of  citizens^  and  the  profits  retnmcyd 
to  the  public.  To  talk  of  nationalisation  as  an  immediate  remedy 
is  idle.  Expropriation,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  is  no  measure  for 
this  Parliament  or  the  next.  We  can  tax  mining  royalties  and  profits, 
as  we  can  tax  all  unearned  incomes  ;  but  we  could  not  in  a  moment 
command  the  organic  tissue  for  carrying  on  the  functions  required. 
We  can  build  up  that  tissue  locally,  as  we  are  building  it  up  in  other 
industries,  by  the  extension  of  municipal  enterprise ;  but  for  the 
speedy  establishment  of  a  national  organisation,  to  adjust  the  innu- 
merable special  problems  of  particular  pits  and  districts,  a  trust  is 
the  most  practicable  expedient.  It  would  organise  the  whole  business, 
listinguish  the  capitalist  interest  from  that  of  the  workers*  over 
;he  whole  field,  and  hand  over  the  destined  victims  with  but  one 
neck  for  their  ultimate  execution.  With  profits  duly  taxed,  and 
the  conditions  of  work  and  prices  prescribed  by  State  control, 
the  result  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  leasing  of  mines  by 
the  State.  If  the  scheme  goes  thi'ough  it  will  probably  improve 
atters  all  round  for  a  time ;  and  whether  the  inevitable 
ult  on  it  will  come  from  within,  by  a  strike  once  more  diaorganis- 
g  production,  or  from  without^  through  political  action  by  the 
workers  at  large,  can  hardly  be  guessed. 

But  we  must  not  reckon  on  the  success  of  private  schemes,  how- 
ever heroic.  No  lastiug  help  can  come  to  men  except  out  of  their 
own  intelligent  action  ;  and  we  must  consider  what  in  any  case  might 
be  done  towards  nationally  safeguarding  this  most  vital  of  our  national 
industries.  The  unions,  at  least,  know  their  business  in  the  matter, 
ir  George  Elliot  agrees  with  them  as  to  the  minimum  standard  of 
ages.  So  do  the  Collectivists  and  Progressive  Radicals  all  over  the 
'country.  They  have  to  set  the  standard  of  living  accordiug  to  the 
conditions  of  their  industry.  The  workers,  as  citizens,  most 
'engthen  the  onionSj'and  stay  the  feeble  hands  of  the  employers  by 
sisting  on  the  eight  hours*  day  in  mines.  This  will  do  much  to 
lady  production  and  prices.  And  they  must  get  power  for  muni- 
cipal and  local  authorities,  not  only  to  organise  the  distribution  of 
coal  in  towns  and  villages,  but  to  own  their  own  collieries  and 
coal-ships  for  their  supply  of  gas  and  household  coal,  for  the  supply 
of  the  engines  of  their  works  departmenta,  for  consumption  in  their 
ecbools  and  institutions,  and  for  all  other  services  that  may  pass  into 
public  management.  Colliery  towns  might  advantageously  own  and 
work  their  local  pits.  In  any  case  public  bodies  should  get 
their  supplies  from  those  mines  only  where  the  standard  wage 
paid.  Such  measures  will  not  "  nationalise "  the  coal  supply 
in  the  full  sense  intended  by  the  superficial  use  of  that  word 
they  will  not,  for  instance*  touch  the  export  trade,  or  much  of 
e  supply  to  manufacturers — but  they  would  be  the  opening  of  the 
towards  that  end^  and    are    capable    of    indefinite    extension. 
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Meanwliile,  any  developments  of  this  kind  bring  us  forward  towards 
the  substance  of  ''  nationalisation."  They  set  the  national  standard 
of  wages  determined  by  the  workers^  and  thereby  they  steady  and 
improve  the  condition  of  all  workers  still  in  private  employment. 
They  thns  win  back  something  from  rent  and  profits  over  and  above 
that  portion  of  them  saved  by  the  public  ownership  of  industrial 
concerns.  They  tend  to  equalise  wages — or  rather  the  net  advantages 
of  different  employments — as  Sir  G.  Elliot's  scheme  proposes  to 
equalise  them  throughout  the  coal  industry,  and  as  every  advance  of 
Democratic  Collectivism  tends  to  equalise  them  throughout  the  nation. 
They  tend  to  steady  production,  for  whilst  miners  in  private  employ- 
ment^ fighting  for  their  lives  against  shareholders  fighting  for  profit, 
gain  sympathy  and  public  support,  public  servants,  with  an  assured 
subsistence,  and  a  rate  of  wage  that  the  wage-earners  themselves 
have  settled,  become  mutineers  if  they  strike,  and  get  little  counte* 
nance  in  a  struggle  against  the  commonwealth. 

The  miners'  claim  to  a  living  wage,  then,  is  identical  in  significance 
with  the  whole  of  the  CoUectivist  programme  as  it  appears  in  contem- 
porary politics,  and  every  advance  attained  on  every  item  of  that 
programme  strengthens  the  position  both  of  the  miners  and  of  the 
wage-earners  in  every  other  industry.  One  question  may  by  antici- 
pation be  answered.  How,  it  is  often  asked,  can  you  possibly  raise 
wages  all  round  ?  There  need  be  no  mistake  or  ambiguity  as  to  the 
reply.  Mostly  out  of  rent  and  interest — at  any  rate,  as  far  as  they 
will  go — by  combination,  taxation,  regulation  of  industry,  and  exten- 
sion of  public  ownership.  The  miners'  battle  means  no  less  than 
that,  and  the  miners'  leaders  know  it. 

This  conflict,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  a  new  constructive  idea, 
encountering  the  forms  of  an  old  system.  It  is  part  of  the  awakening 
of  the  working  class  to  self-consciousness  and  deliberate  common 
purpose.  A  movement  of  this  kind  is  not  turned  back  by  reverses ; 
it  destroys  both  its  instruments  and  their  opponents  rather.  The 
tyranny  of  the  idea  is  inexorable,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  miners  in  this  contest.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  a  move- 
ment, if  it  cannot  build  up  the  executive  organisation  for  its  ends, 
might  ruin  in  the  attempt  the  trade  of  a  country  (the  coal  trade,  at 
any  rate,  is  safe  from  this),  just  as  the  revolutionary  idea  in  Prance 
has  been  too  strong  for  the  executive  capacity  of  her  citizens  and  has 
left  her  in  political  impotence  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  fear  this  in  England  if  the  lesson  of  this  bad  busi- 
ness be  laid  to  heart,  and  it  be  clearly  realised  that  such  industrial 
struggles  are  not  mere  casual  illustrations  of  inflexible  economic  laws, 
but  the  prophetic  mirror  of  constructive  democratic  statesmanship. 

Sydney  Olivieil 
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IT  was  inevitable  that  the  Fabian  Society's  lively  impeachment  of 
the  present  Administration  in  its  relations  to  labonr*  should 
have  been  welcomed  only  in  those  quarters  which  care  nothing  for 
labour  and  a  good  deal  for  the  destruction  of  the  Government.  As 
the  Fabians  are  intelligent  men,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  such  a 
result  was  anticipated  by  them  when  they  chose  to  blazon  the  short- 
comings of  a  Liberal  Government,  because  in  sixteen  months  it  has 
failed  to  idealise  the  conditions  under  which  its  200,000  workers  livCi 
and  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  in  six  years  its  Tory  prede- 
cessors did  virtually  nothing  at  all  towards  that  end.  This  presentment 
of  the  case  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because^  a  few  months  ago, 
the  Fabian  demand  was  reasonable  enough.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  manifesto,  made  some  suggestions  in  the  Fort- 
nightly, a  number  of  which  have  now  become  law  or  history.  He 
suggested  that  ^^  Welsh  disestablishment^  London  unification,  and  the 
municipalisation  of  the  village  "  should  be  **  pressed  forward.''  This 
has  been  done,  and  Mr.  Mundella  has  also  been  able  to  disappoint  the 
fears  of  the  Fabians  that  the  railway  servants  would  be  neglected, 
while  Mr.  Asquith  has  afforded  the  "  sweated  workers  of  the  East  End  " 
-some  degree,  at  all  events,  of  the  protection  that  the  Fabians  thought 
they  would  not  obtain.     Mr.  Webb  added  : 

"  Mr.  Asquith's  projected  reconstruction  and  extension  of  the  Factory 
Department,  so  as  to  make  posssible  the  thorough  application  of  the  existing 
law,  might,  of  itself,  change  the  face  of  Sheffield  and  East  London,  if  only 
the  Treasury  sanction  could  be  obtained  for  the  very  moderate  expense 
involved.     The  extremely  popular  step  of  the  estabb'shment  of  a  special 

•  "  To  your  Tents,  O  Israel,"  A  Manifesto  of  the  Fabian  Society.     FortntghUy 
Review^  November,  1893. 
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Labour  Department,  which  should  bring  an  adequate  staff  of  trained  statis- 
ticians, investigators,  medical  officers,  and  experts  of  all  kinds  to  the  aid  of 
the  Factory  Department  and  Mr.  Burnett,  needs  only  a  vote  in  Committee- 
of  Ways  and  Means."  * 

As  it  happens,  both  these  reforms  have  been  "  made  and  provided/' 
and  there  has  also  been  a  concession,  though  an  inadequate  one,  of 
the  Fabian  suggestion  that  the  State  as  an  employer  should  make  it 
its  business  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  for  its  workers.  The  day 
after  the  issue  of  the  Fabian  manifesto,  Parliament  met^ — to  consider 
two  great  labour  Bills,  one  of  them  backed  by  an  unanimous  mandate 
from  trade-unionism.  A  fortnight  later  the  Government  had,  by  an 
intervention  unique  in  the  history  of  English  politics,  settled  the  coal 
strike.  The  Fabian  is  an  apt  generaliser,  and  he  will  doubtless  link 
liis  manifesto  with  these  two  latter  events  in  the  ingenious  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect.  To  the  student  of  politics,  however,  they  have  a 
meaning  separable  from  the  laudable  efforts  of  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr. 
liernard  Shaw  to  administer  electropathic  thrills  to  the  economic 
conscience  of  Camberwell  and  Crouch  End.  They  are  part  of  an 
evolutionary  process  which  is,  to  quote  the  Fabians  again,  converting 
the  Liberal  party  "into  a  working-class  organisation  on  a  frankly 
c  jllectivist  basis." 

What,  therefore,  was  the  point  of  the  Fabian  manifesto  ?  The 
ffft'd  of  its  suggestion  that  the  trade-nnions  should  supply  fifty 
independent  labour  candidates  by  means  of  a  special  election  fund  of 
£30,000  is  obvious  enough.  The  idea  is,  I  need  not  say,  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  steady  resolve  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trade-Union  Congress  to  steer  clear  of  election  funds,  and  to  put  all 
it«i  force  into  the  movement  for  democratising  Parliament,  as  the 
Colonial  assemblies  and  foreign  legislatures  have  been  democratised, 
by  payment  of  members.  This  trade-union  policy  has  unquestionable 
reference  to  Mr.  Champion's  old  squalid  intrigue  with  Toryism.  Trade- 
unionists  know*  well  that  until  you  have  payment  of  members  and 
second  ballots,  independent  labour  candidatures  on  a  large  scale  can  have 
only  one  effect — the  building  up  of  a  Tory  Government.  That  may 
be  necessary  as  a  labour  pis-alter,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  retrogressive 
tail  of  the  Liberal  party  is  strong  enough  to  make  it  worth  labour's 
while  to  give  a  trial  to  the  progressive  tail  of  the  Tories.  But  the 
contingency  has  not  yet  arisen.  As  I  propose  to  show,  the  Liberal 
tail  is  more  nerveless  than  ever.  It  has  been  beaten  over  Eight  Hours 
and  over  Employers'  Liability.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tory  progres- 
sives count  for  nothing  in  the  balance  of  party  forces.  Neither  Sir 
John  Gorst  nor  Sir  Albert  RoUit  is  likely  to  sit  in  the  next  Tory 
Cabinet,  which  will  proceed  straightway  to  exchange  Mr.  Matthews 
for  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  or  Mr.  Stanhope  (those- 

•  Fortnightly  Review,  February  1893. 
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ioterchangeable  politicians)  for  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman.  But  tha 
Liberals  hav^e  at  least  four  or  five  Cabinet  Ministers  who  may  be 
trusted  to  keep  fairly  in  touch  with  the  labour  movement,  aod  to 
prevent  the  Whig  drones  from  going  to  sleep  as  soon  as  they  have 
settled  down  in  their  latest  descent  on  the  public  service. 

Another  consideration  is  also  present  in  the  mind  of  the  workers. 
If  they  are  to  join  the  Fabian  wreckers,  they  must  surrender  the 
prospect  of  progress  on  the  political  side  of  the  labour  movement 
They  cannot  themselves  hope  for  years  to  come  to  constitute  a  turning 
force  in  Parliament,  and  they  cannot  exact  any  terms  with  Tory  allies- 
whijh  would  cover  either  payment  of  members — the  key  of  the 
democratic  fiitiiation — or  manhood  suffrage,  or  electoral  reform,  or 
even  the  abolition  of  the  property  vote.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertaiD, 
twt}  Tory  candidates  at  the  last  election  were  in  favour  of  payment  of 
members,  the  principle  of  which  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
this  session  by  all  but  the  solid  vote  of  the  Liberal  and  Irish  parties^ 
and  by  a  majority  larger  than  that  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  And  on  the  administrative  side  the  workers  have 
practically  no  Tory  record  since  Lord  Cross  left  the  Home  OflSce. 
Mr,  Matthews  simply  did  not  administer  the  Factory  Acts  at  all,  and  as 
for  the  prison  side  of  his  department  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  devoted 
a  day's  serious  thought  to  it.*  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke  was  too 
disagreeably  surprised  at  the  electioneering  stroke  which  was  respon- 
sible for  free  education  to  give  it  any  real  administrative  effect. 

Indeed,  if  the  industrial  education  of  the  Liberals  is  incomplete^ 
that  of  the  Tories  has  not  even  begun.  Conservatism  did  not  supply 
a  man  or  a  principle  to  the  progressive  movement  in  municipal  atiairs 
which  in  four  years  has  swept  all  through  England."^  Its  show 
labour  advocate  and  Friend  of  Man,  Sir  John  Gorst,  did  not,  while  he 
was  at  the  Treasury,  establish  a  single  one  of  the  small  ameliorations 
of  the  workers*  lot  that  the  State  employee  owes  to  the  present  Cabinet. 
Its  official  leaders  are  the  habitual  spokesmen  of  political  ideas — a 
competition  wage,  voluntaryism  in  Employers'  Liability,  the  **  free- 
dom *'  of  the  adult  worker,  both  as  against  trade-unionism  and  industrial 
law,  the  rich  man's  Parliament,  the  hereditary  veto — which  are  no 
longer  heard  on  Liberal  platforms,  and  against  which  practically  the 
whole  Parliamentary  force  of  the  Liberal  party  has^  during  the  last 
eighteen  months,  been  repeatedly  raarshalled. 

It  is  Mr.  Chamberlain »  however,  who  is  usually  selected  as  the 
person   to   over-trump   the   Liberals   in   a   labour   ]x>licy.     I    would 

•  In  thin  Instance  1  am  afraid  hi«  »acces«or  has  hurdly  bettered  muttLTs.  The  local 
pri  .^  bein  macle  overjliysucoes^sive  Adraini&tratiouii  to  the  almost  ancou- 

tr  if  of  Sir  Ediuund  Du  Cana     Not  a  sing^k  n'form  ha-s  been  introductftl 

iiM    ,  -^tvo  it  was  transferred  from  ihe  raa^ntratps  in  1878 

t    V  iitfiM   return,  moved  for  by  Mr.  BurnN,  statei*  tbjit»  outride  the 

larg'"  tM  I  authorities  have  adopted  the  fair  wage  rtHsolution.  or  tuodit^ca* 

tioDs  of  it,  twhicii  is  the  l#aiiis  of  Ihe  LoodoD  County  Coancirs  l&bvrur  policy. 
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snggeBt,  however,  that  Socialists  invoke  his  name  in  vain,  and  that 
trade-unionists  in  particular  have  every  reason  to  look  askance  at  it. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  habit  is  to  found  his  politics  on  the  simple  haman 
principle  of  '*  paying  out ''  the  people  who  oppose  or  slight  him.  He 
has  applied  this  method  to  Irish  politics,  and  he  is  applying  it  to-day 
to  the  trade-unionists  of  Birmingham,  who  alone  threaten  his  supremacy 
over  the  unorganised  workers  of  the  great  Midland  town.  *  His  line 
on  Employers'  Liability  was  characteristic.  He  tried  to  wreck  it  by 
having  it  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  He  induced  the  Unionist 
•members  of  the  Gra^d  Committee  to  stay  away,  and  when  it  returned 
to  the  House  he  suggested  its  re-committaL  Action  of  this  kind 
hardly  constitutes  a  set-off  against  a  pensions  scheme,  strongly 
individualist  in  conception,  which  was  shipwrecked  by  the  united 
opposition  of  the  Friendly  Societiea  Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  is  what 
Birmingham — the  most  backward  of  all  the  industrial  centres  in 
England — has  made  him,  and  that  is  as  keen  an  individualist  as 
Mr.  Carnegie.  His  one  excursion  into  Socialism  consists  of  a  purely 
speculative  support  of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  to  which  every  responsible 
Conservative  leader  and  four-fifths  of  the  Conservative  party  are 
opposed.  Nor,  failing  Mr.  Chamberlain,  can  the  trade-unionists  look 
to  the  Conservative  press,  which  **  boomed  "  the  Fabian  manifesto,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  **  liviog  wage,"  or  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  has  threatened  the  London  Radicals  with  the  re-closing  of 
Trafalgar  Square  ;  or  to  Lord  Salisbury,  who  will  have  no  administra- 
tion of  free  education  which  betters  the  standard  of  the  Church  of 
England  schools. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  complete  treachery  to  the  workers  by 
the  Liberal  party,  I  imagine  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade-unionists  will 
do  what  they  have  previously  done  with  perfect  consistency — ^give  their 
votes  to  those  Badical  candidates  who  are  with  them  on  vital  points 
and  withhold  them  from  the  capitalist  ''  tail."  The  question  is — has 
there  been  any  such  treachery  ?  Admittedly  the  Tories  have  done 
nothiug ;  are  the  Liberals  any  better  ?  The  Fabians  say  they  are 
not,  and  they  proceed  to  prove  it  by  reference  mainly  to  the  Govem- 
meut's  administrative  record.  In  order  that  I  may  put  their  case  with 
perfect  fairness,  I  reproduce  the  catalogue  of  Bills  and  administrative 
acts  which  they  set  down  more  or  less  to  the  Government's  credit. 

Bills. 

I.   Employers'  Liability  which  gives  trades-union  leaders  *'  every- 
thing they  have  for  thirty  years  been  fighting  for  " — absolute  com- 

*  In  Mr.  Chamberlain's  eyes,  the  chief  defect  of  the  Bill  woald  seem  to  be  its  md- 
herence  to  trade-unionist  views.  In  a  recent  interview,  published  in  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Post,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  :  **  Mr.  Asquith,  who  is  responsible  for  the  Bill,  has 
absolutely  no  commercial  experience,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  accepted 
this  measure  just  as  it  stood  from  the  trade-unions  without  revision,  criticiBm  or 
amendment.'* 
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pulsion,  no  contractbg  out^  universal  application  to  Govern menfc 
workmen,  to  aeamen,  to  domestic  servants,  and  the  draughting  of 
an  entirely  new  industrial  charter,  sweeping  in  the  whole  range  of 
unhealthy  employments. 

II.  The  Parish  Councils  Bill  which  now  deserves  the  larger  title 
of  a  '*  London  and  Local  Government  Reform  Bill,'*  **  which  is 
the  most  serious  attempt  yet  proposed  to  provide  the  agricultural 
labourer  with  means  of  escape  from  his  dreary  serfdom/*  and  which 
in  its  amended  form  adequately  embodies  the  Land  Programme  laid 
down  at  Newcastle* 

III.  The  Equalisation  of  London  Rates. 

IV.  Registration  (admittedly  incomplete  and  defective). 

Al)Ml^*lSTRATrVE   WOHK, 

L  The  restoration  of  Trafalgar  Square  to  London  workmen. 

II.  An  **  able  and  spirited  *'  administration  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

III.  The  appointment  of  workmen  as  factory  sub- inspectors  and 
of  women  as  factory  inspectors  **  de^  in  the  teeth  of  permanent 
officialism/' 

IV.  *'  A  vigorous  inquiry  into  unhealthy  trades/* 

V.  The  appointment  of  working-men  J.P/s  in  Lancashire  and 
elsewhere.  (About  seventy  were  appointed  in  one  administrative 
year.) 

VI.  The  reduction  of  the  qualification  for  Guardians  to  £5 — 
the  lowest  limit  possible  without  a  change  in  the  law. 

VIL  The  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  aged  poor, 

VIII.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  combination  to  Post-office 
aenrants. 

IX.  The  re-instatement  of  the  mass  of  the  trades-unionist  post- 
men and  telegraphists  dismissed  by  Mr.  Raikes. 

X*  "  An  excellent  administration  of  the  Free  Schools  Act.'* 

XL  The  issue  of  the  Code  for  evening  schools  which  the  Fabians 
describe  as  *'  a  startling  new  departure  " — embodying  an  elaborate 
plan  for  the  instruction  of  young^  citizens  in  their  duties  to  the 
State. 

XIL  The  payment  of  trades-union  wages  and  the  establishment 
of  trades-union  hours  for  the  employees  at  South  Kensington  and 
Bethnal  Green. 

XIIL  Raising  the  minimum  wage  for  Admiralty  labourers  from 
17*%  to  195.  and  of  the  w^orkers  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford  from 
17»,  to  20.S-. 

XIV,  Several  minor  increases  of  wages  in  various  Government 
departments. 

XV.  The  starting  of  an  *'  excellont  labour  department  **  officered 
by  the  '*  right  local  correspondents  in  every  town/* 
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'  XVI.  The  '*  nomination  of  a  sailor,  nsnally  an  official  of  the 
National  Seamen  and  Firemen's  Union,  to  every  Local  Marine 
Board  in  the  country." 

To  these  must  be  added  the  changes,  of  which  the  Fabian  Society  is 
either  unaware^  or  which  it  does  not  trouble  itself  to  enumerate.  The 
Society  has  educational  reformers  in  its  ranks,  who  might  fairly  take 
account  of  the  raising  of  the  age  for  half-timers  from  ten  to  eleven, 
and  of  the  fixing  of  Standard  V.  as  the  standard  of  proficiency  for 
half-timers.  Nothing  is  said  of  Mr.  Gampbell-Bannerman's  two 
administrative  changes  in  the  labour  interest  (he  is  said  to  have  done 
nothing),  the  raising  of  the  minimum  wage  of  the  labourers  in  the 
Ordnance  Stores  at  Woolwich,  and  the  experimental  adoption  of  the 
eight-hours  day  in  the  cartridge  factory.  If  the  Government  adheres 
to  its  private  pledges,  this  change  is  a  prelude  to  a  general  introduction 
of  the  eight-hours  day.  Smaller,  but  in  their  way  useful,  improve- 
ments are  the  establishment  of  a  five-days  week  at  Enfield,  so  as  to 
tide  over  the  slack  time,  and  avert  the  necessity  of  reductions,  and 
the  removal  of  the  bar  on  unionist  labour  at  Messrs.  McCorquodale*s 
country  establishment.  Mr.  Fowler,  with  a  slenderer  administrative 
record  than  his  colleagues,  has  suggested  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
some  small  ameliorations  of  the  aged  paupers'  lot,  and  in  his  two 
circulars  on  the  unemployed  question  (1892  and  1893)  he  makes  a 
fairly  sound,  if  narrow,  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  the  local 
authorities.  Through  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  he  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  committed  to  the  democratisation  of  the  Poor  Law,  which, 
pace  the  Fabians,  can  only  come  about  by  way  of  a  Bill.  The 
Fabians  gratify  Mr.  Mundella  with  an  equivocal  embrace,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  say  of  the  establishment  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  expert  in  labour  statistics  who  has  revivified 
our  industrial  reports,  and  who  has  been  the  most  notable  personal 
factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike.  The  critics  of  modem 
Socialism  in  English  politics  have  taken  no  account  of  the  Act  for 
the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  servants —  a  small  but  useful 
concession  to  the  movement  for  the  State  control  of  adult  labour. 

On  the  London  programme  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Fowler,  as  Minister  for  London,  has  been  but  an  equivocal 
success.  But  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  describe  the  relations  with  the 
County  Council  with  the  remark  that  whenever  the  Council  has 
approached  him  it  has  got  a  snub  for  its  pains.  It  is  Mr.  Fowler's 
misfortune  that  he  regards  Wolverhampton  much  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
regards  Birmingham,  and  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  modem 
Radical  movement  dates  from  London.  However,  in  regard  to  one 
of  the  two  great  London  problems  Mr.  Fowler  has  done  fairly  well. 
The  first  London  question  is  taxation,  the  second  is  the  position  of 
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the  City  and  other  antiquated  bodies  as  an  Alsatia  outside  the  ordered 
bounds  of  representative  govemtnent.  On  the  first  point  the  Govern- 
Tnent  has  been  in  very  partial  touch  with  the  situation  ;  on  the  second 
it  has  achieved  a  notable  success.  Unhappily  the  Council  was  unable 
last  spring  to  present  to  Mr.  Fowler  a  case  for  the  taxation  of  the 
owners  of  London  land  bearing  on  it  the  stamp  of  a  united  mandate 
from  the  Progressive  party.  That  is  no  excuse  for  an  enlightened 
Minister ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  two  plans  in  the  air, 
<me  feasible,  the  other  not.  The  better  of  the  two  was  put  before 
Mr*  Fowler,  and  Mr,  Fowler  let  it  go  by*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
principle  of  Betterment  was  supported  by  the  whole  fOTce  both  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  it-s  rejection  was  due 
purely  to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  question  of 
the  equalisation  of  London  rates  the  Government  has  a  clearer 
record.  The  measure  is  a  compromise,  but  it  is  the  mei*e  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  special  pleading  to  refer  to  it  as  a  Bill  for  the 
relief  of  one  ratepaj^er  at  the  Expense  of  another.  As  a  relief 
•to  County  CouncO  finance  the  Bill  possesses  no  value ;  as  a  rope 
thrown  t-o  save  East  London  from  shipwreck  it  is  useful  enough.' 
In  that  sense  it  is  almost  as  clearly  taxation  of  the  rich  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  as  a  graduated  income-tax  could  be.  On  the 
question  of  the  unification  of  London  the  Government  stands  in  no 
need  of  apology.  The  Commission  for  the  absorption  of  the  City  in 
.greater  London  was  a  Commission  appointed  not  to  inquire  but  to 
work  out  a  plan  of  unification.  The  disestablishment  and  disendow - 
ment  of  the  City  has  been  carried  forward  step  by  step  with  the 
transformation  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  into  a  River  Trust, 
on  which  the  representatives  of  London  dock  labour  ought  at  no 
distant  date  to  find  a  seat.  The  County  Council  has  secured  the 
double  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  itself  and  of  a  lever  for 
turning  its  constitution  upside  down.  Add  to  this  the  transformation 
of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  into  a  measure  for  the  election  of  the 
London  vestries  by  constituencies  rather  more  popular  than  those  who 
choose  either  London  members  or  London  County  Councillors,  and 
you  have,  as  the  result  of  less  than  two  years'  work,  at  least  the 
framework  of   a   reformed  liondon.      On  the  whole,   therefore,  ilr. 


•  Dickens's  "  Uncommercial  Traveller"  conUini*  a  curious  teBtimonvto  the  iiimurl 
arico  of  equaUsation.    De»oriljmg  a  viMt  to  the  workhouse  ol  St,  Goorge's-ixi-t he-Bast. 

"  Onf  prK?r  parish  in  this  Tery  union  \»  rated  to  the  amount  of  five  and  sixpence  iii 

?       I  :   at  the  very  same  tiinc  when  the  parit<h  of  St.  George***,  HaTio?er  Sqimie,  ii> 

out  seveiipeiice  in  the  pound,  Pa<idington  at  uhout  fourpence,  St.  Jaracs'j-* 

I  V  i-r*  at   about  teopence.     /^  /*  <>oUi  thtfiutjh  the  t^qnnlisntlou  of  jtrtot'-rafen  that 

Hnrftfur  in  OttM  itht  can  U'  done      The  wise  luen  of  rhe  East—aJhiding  to  th*' 

it:.,.  ..     jf  a  certain  Solomon  auion|r  the  mcipstrate*     mu^t  look  to  the  north  and 

l)uih  and  west,  and  ssk  themHehe!.,  *  How  much  more  c^n  these  poor  people— many 

rhoui  kef*p  thems»'l?es  with  ditticulty  enough  out  of  the  workhouse     bear  I  *  ** 
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Fowler  has  not  worsened  but  slightly  bettered  Mr.  Ritchie's  record. 
He  has  given  the  Council  the  control  of  London  lodging-houses, 
which  was  refused  it  by  Lord  S^lisbury's  Grovernment,  and  he  and  the 
Grovemment  have  backed  it  with  tolerable  steadiness  against  the 
outside  ring  of  unprogressive  Councils  and  the  pressure  of  private 
monopolists  within. 

So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Fabian  record.  The  general 
relations  of  the  Government  to  labour  merit  a  word.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  was  not  elected  on  a  programme  which^  save  by  ingenious 
reading-in,  can  be  called  Socialist.  But  it  does  happen  to  be  the 
fact  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Socialism  and  Individualism 
has  daring  the  last  session  coincided  with  fair  accuracy  with  that 
separating  the  two  political  parties.  Take  two  questions — Employers' 
Liability  and  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  Miners.  187  Liberals  voted 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Miners'  Bill,  29  Conservatives  and 
10  Liberal  Unionists.  On  the  other  hand,  35  Liberals  voted  against 
it,  152  Conservatives  and  15  Liberal  Unionists.  These  proportions 
apply  more  sharply  to  the  party  division  on  Mr.  McLaren's  clause  in 
favour  of  contracting  out  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  Only  5 
Tories  voted  against  contracting  out,  while  212  Tories  and  Unionists 
voted  in  favour  of  it,  with  the  score  Liberal  capitalists  and  members  for 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  who  disobeyed  the  official  whip 
against  Mr.  McLaren.  What  is  the  point,  therefore,  of  the  Fabian 
observation  that  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill''  could  only  fail  to  pass 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Liberal  defections  "  ?  The  basis  for  the 
statement  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  capitalist  tail  of  the  Liberals 
is  able  to  count  on  the  almost  undivided  assistance  of  the  Con- 
servative and  Unionist  party.  The  Fabians  are  good  enough  to 
inform  the  English  worker  that  he  does  '^  not  care  a  dump "  .for 
Home  Rule,  and  to  place  that  amiable  bomb  at  the  disposal  of  the 
seventy  Irish  members  who,  during  an  Irish  session,  have  put  their 
entire  voting  force  at  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Bums,  as  the  repre- 
sentative not  of  official  Liberalism  or  of  political  Radicalism,  but  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  English  labour  movement  Mischief -making  may 
dissolve  the  alliance,  and  bring  back  Lord  Salisbury  to  the 
Premiership,  with  the  pleasing  accompaniments  of  clericalism  at  the 
Education  Office,  laisser-faire  at  the  Home  Office,  the  closing  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  City  at  the  expense  of  the 
County  Council,  and  the  coercion  of  Ireland.  But  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  the  labour  leader  who  wants  to  bring  these  things  about. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  whole  relations  of  the  Government 
to  its  directly  and  indirectly  employed  labour.  The  matter  was  com- 
mended to  the  Government  in  a  report  from  the  Labour  Department 
which  was  not,  as  the  Fabians  infer,  in  the  nature  of  suggestions  as  to 
what  the  Government  should  do,  but  rather  a  statistical  survey  of  the 
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whole  field  of  public  employment  The  manifesto  dismisses  the 
rearrangements  of  the  wages  of  the  Admiralty  labourers  with  the 
remark  that  Lord  Spencer  has  deliberately  put  them  a  shilling  a  week 
below  Mr.  Charles  Booth  s  minimum  of  a  guinea,  or  four  shillings 
below  the  County  Council  minimum^  while  it  dismisses  the  case  of 
the  employees  at  the  Ordinance  Stores,  who  have  had  a  similar  rise, 
with  the  remark  that  Mr.  Campbell-Bauneiman  has  done  nothing. 
The  facts  are  that  a  rise  of  three  sljillings  has  been  given  to  the  un- 
skilled labourers  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  and  that  this  represents 
a  rather  larger  proportional  increase  than  that  made  by  the  County 
Council.  The  comparison,  however,  is  not  complete*  Of  the  whole 
number  employed  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  nearly  one-third  are  old 
soldiers*  00  per  cent,  of  these  are  rated  at  2 Is.  per  week,  28  percent, 
at  19^".,  which  since  1889  has  been  the  minimum  rating.  In  the  gun 
factory,  there  are  very  few  men  indeed  of  the  lowest  rating,  the  largest 
proportion  of  them  being  engaged  in  the  carriage  department.  Over 
a  shilling  a  week  must  be  added  to  this  sum  in  consideration  of  the 
allowance  for  holidays  and  medical  attendance,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  established  men,  the  whole  scale  of  privileges,  such  as  sick  and 
injury  pay,  gratuities,  and  compassionate  allowances,  represent^  as 
between  public  and  private  labour,  an  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
former  of  at  least  half-a-crown  a  week.  However,  the  miuLmora  here 
as  elsewhere  is  probably  a  trifle  below  the  outside  minimum  rate, 
thoagh  the  small  privileges  to  which  I  have  referred,  coupled  with  the 
greater  security  of  employment,  bring  the  State  and  the  average  private 
adventurer  fairly  on  a  level*  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the 
labour  at  Woolwich  is  organised  as  efficiently  as  that  to  which  the 
Council  has  assigned  the  minimum,  not  so  much  of  24s.  a  week,  as  of 
6(/.  an  hour,  and  whether  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hours  day, 
and  of  a  high  minimum  wage,  would  not  have  to  be  balanced  by  the 
readjustment  of  the  unskilled  st^iF, 

But  here  arises  the  one  vital  question  of  policy  with  which  tha 
Fabian  manifesto,  occupied  mainly  with  the  ingenious  manipulation 
of  facts  to  serve  an  obvious  end,  does  not  deal.  On  what  principle 
are  the  wages  of  State  employees  to  be  regulated  ?  Are  we  to  follow 
the  language  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  resolution,  and  afford  ^*  an  example** 
to  private  employers  throughout  the  country,  or,  in  Mr,  Campbell- 
Bannerman  s  exegesis,  is  the  Government  to  be  '*  among  the  best 
employers  in  the  country,'*  and  to  take  rank  "  in  the  first  flight  *'  of 
employers  ?  Or  are  we  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  use  the  whole 
moral  force  of  the  Government,  in  its  capacity  of  employer,  as  a  lever 
to  heighten  the  living  wage  and  raise  the  standard  of  remunera- 
tion for  the  entire  body  of  unskilled  and  skilled  labour  ?  I  think 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  would  pay  a  State  organised  on  demo- 
cmtic  lines  to  give  its  workers  10  per  c^*nt.  above  the  level  of  the  best 
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kini  of  private  employment.  The  Government,  however,  have  set 
themselves  a  much  more  moderate  level  of  achievement,  and  I  think 
>there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  have  not  achieved  it.  The 
•only  sonnd  interpretation  of  a  model  employer  is  a  man  who  pays 
iirade-nnion  rates  of  wages,  observes  the  trade-union  limit  of  hoors, 
and  deals  with  "fair,"  as  opposed  to  ^*  unfair,"  houses.  Apply  all 
iihese  tests,  and  the  Government  unquestionably  breaks  down  on  every 
•one  of  them.  The  eight-hours  day,  or  forty-eight-hours  week,  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Admiralty,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bobertson, 
dt  has  no  immediate  chance  of  being  adopted.  The  standard  rates  of 
wages  have  not  been  proclaimed  in  the  case  of  the  coopers  and  ship- 
wrights, and  the  result  is  that  the  £30,000  odd  which  has  been  added 
"to  the  Admiralty  wages-list,  as  the  result  of  a  carefnl  bnt  still 
inadequate  revision,  stands  for  no  clear  principle,  and  does  not 
represent  the  moral  leverage  of  which  the  industrial  reformer  stands 
nn  need.* 

Still  clearer  is  the  case  for  the  eight-hours  day.  The  results  ot 
the  experiments  in  the  cartridge  factory  at  Woolwich  coincide  with 
those  which  the  great  majority  of  private  adherents  of  the  eight-hours 
•day  have  put  on  record.  There  has  been  no  reduction,  but  rather  an 
increase,  of  output,  and  there  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  of 
•efficiency.  If  the  Government,  therefore,  are  to  rank  in  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  s  "  first  flight "  of  employers,  ihQ  least  they  can  do  is  to 
follow  the  example  of  Liberal  capitalists  like  Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  Bnm- 
ner,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  Mr.  Keith,  and  Mr.  William  Allan.  Against  these 
shining  records  we  have  still  to  place  such  absolutely  indefensible 
tyranny  as  that  involved  in  the  treatment  of  the  Thames  water  guards, 
whose  tale  of  twenty-four  hours'  work  is  now  and  then  extended  to 
forty  hours ;  we  have  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  has  discouraged  the 
process  of  turning  the  Queen's  Government  into  a  "  fair  house  "  ;  that 
the  Stationery  Office  has  done  nothing ;  that  the  sub-contractor  has 
not  been  abolished  ;  that  fifty-four  hours  a  week  are  worked  in  mauy 
•Government  factories  where  the  forty-eight  hours'  rule  could  very 
well  be  substituted,  and  that  large  printing  jobs  are  given  to  the  non- 
unionist  houses  which  have  been  properly  barred  out  of  the  contract 
for  the  Labour  Gazette. 

Practically  the  same  moral  applies  to  the  general  situation.  The 
Government,  while  it  has  admitted  the  principle  of  the  fair  house,  has 
given  it  a  far  too  timid  and  tentative  embodiment  in  its  daily  practice. 

*  The  inferiority  of  the  Government's  scale  of  wages,  as  compared  with  that  pre- 
vailing on  the  London  County  Council,  is  decisively  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
sums  paid  to  park  and  open  spaces' employees.     Thus  a  Government  insy>ector  gets 

•6  to  14  per  cent,  less  wages  with  more  hours'  work  than  a  County  Council  inspector; 
park  constables  get  10  per  cent,  less  ;  park  foremen  *23  per  cent,  less  ;  propagator* 
7^  to  12  per  cent,  less  ;  garden  labourers  *25  per  c»»nt.  less  and  longer  hours;  men  in 

iji^reen houses  16  i)or  cent.  less. 
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ind  on  one  point  there  bas  been  sometbiog  very  like  betraysL 
The  Newcastle  pragramnip  cannot  be  carried  oat  in  one  or  even  two 
Seesions,  but  a  Badget  comes  once  a  year ;  and  every  year,  whether 
of  leanness  or  of  plenty,  the  entire  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the 
lational  burdens  presents  itself  afresh.  The  Govemnoent  has  com- 
mitted itself,  both  by  a  recent  vote  of  the  Honse  and  tho  Newcastle 
^^rogramme,  to  payment  of  members  and  it  has  missed  it^  chance 
^B)Qth  on  that  root  question  of  Radical  policy  and  on  the  kindred  sub- 
^Bect  of  the  reform  of  taxation.  The  Budget  of  1892  did  not,  as  the 
^•Fabian  manifesto  informs  ns  in  one  of  the  polite  asides  designed  to 
assure  us  that  the  Fabian  ear  lias  been  continuously  at  Cabinet  keyholes, 
Dntain  simply  a  plan  for  equalising  the  death-duties  as  between  the 
leaseholder  and  the  freeholder.  If  Sir  William  Harconrt  had  been 
Brmitted,  he  would  have  introduced,  instead  of  an  act  of  vulgar  op- 
pression of  the  poorer  taxpayer,  an  equalisation  of  the  death  dntie^, 
Bteeply  graduated  against  the  larger  estates,  and  he  would  also  have 
rovided  for  payment  of  members.  The  veto  on  the  project  un- 
jnestionably  came  from  Mr.  (iladatone,  and  was  urged  partly  on  a 
constitutional  plea,  partly  on  the  ground  of  want  of  time.      Equally 

Iananswerable  is  the  case  against  Mr.  Fowler  in  relation  to  the  London 
tounty  CounciL  The  Council  still  waits  for  its  rent  duty  on 
London  land,  its  municipal  death-duty,  and  its  batch  of  Provisional 
prders.  Above  everything  payment  of  members  and  election 
bxpenses  looms  up  as  the  one  inevitable  climax  to  the  labour  record 
bf  a  Government  which  has,  by  the  one  stroke  of  downright  genius 
I  tP  its  career^  settled  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  wars  of  the  century 
^^)d  definitely  closed  the  reign  of  the  Manchester  school  iu  politics, 
^T'he  extraordinary  length  and  severity  of  the  Session,  the  increasing 
number  of  poor  men  in  the  Liberal  Party  who  owe  their  election  to 
arty  subventions,  the  Irish  alliance,  the  defection  of  the  Whig 
ipitaliste,  are  signs  of  the  times  that  Mr*  Gladstone  cannot  and  dare 
lot  ignore.  Nor  need  he  fear  on  the  eight-hours  question  the 
(raning  influence  of  the  individualist  ring  that  has  its  centre  in  New- 
astle  and  that  answers  to  the  dying  cause  of  Whiggery  in  the 
Cabinet  On  the  administrative  side  the  Govrernment  has  an  equal 
aportunity.  It  has  nothing  to  gain  by  making  things  smooth  for 
ae  phalanx  of  Tory  officials  who,  to  take  one  flagrant  example  among 
^any^  contrive  that  tbe  accounts  of  denominational  schools  shall  pass 
^audited*  Even  Sir  William  Harcourt  must  by  this  time  be  aware  that 
ere  economical  {i,*,  sweated)  administration  is  not  a  modem  Radical 
&al.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  in  place  of  the 
btrayal  of  labour  interests  with  which  it  is  charged,  may  put  those 
|te rests  in  the  forefront  of  the  modern  State,  and  its  rule,  brief 
jugh  it  may  be,  may  be  quoted  as  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
Iw  era. 
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"  Nothing/'  said  Lassalle,  **  is  more  suited  to  stamp  on  a  class  a  worthy 
and  deeply  moral  impress  than  the  consciousness  that  it  is  appointed  to  raise 
its  principle  to  be  the  principle  of  an  entire  epoch,  to  make  its  idea  the 
ruling  idea  of  the  whole  society  and  so  again  to  mould  society  after  its  own 
pattern." 

These  words  were  written  in  1862.  In  1893  the  working  man — 
the  Uncrowned  King  of  the  modem  State — is  still  liable  to  the 
incidental  disadvantages  of  dying  for  a  '^  living  wage ''  and  of  exposing 
his  person  to  the  practice  of  magazine  rifles. 

But  the  State,  as  an  employer,  can^  at  least,  offer  him  a  standard 
of  life  compatible  with  modern  citizenship,  and,  as  a  Oovernment,  his 
full  place  in  Parliament.  In  other  words,  the  Government  must 
reorganise  itself  as  a  **  fair  house,"  and  we  must  have  payment  of 
members.  If  these  things  are  not  done — if  the  full  sympathies  of 
the  workers,  attracted  by  the  earlier  promise  of  this  Administration, 
are  in  the  end  withheld — if,  thanks  to  the  Whigs  in  the  Cabinet  who 
spoil  their  colleagues'  record,  the  Grovemment  proves,  after  all,  "  ower 
bad  for  blessing  " — it  will  be  swept  off  its  feet  by  that  encroaching 
tide  of  Conservatism  which,  not  in  England  only  but  all  over  Europe,, 
has  almost  eaten  away  the  old  Liberal  movement,  and  may,  for  atime^ 
submerge  the  new  Radicalism. 

H.  W.  Massingkam. 


»ARLSH  COUNCILS  AND  PARISH 
CHARITIES. 


1 0  much  excitement  has  been  exhibited  over  the  Charity  clauses  of 
K3  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
dispassionately  what  their  real  import  is  :  what  it  is  they  deal  with 
and  how  they  deal  with  it*  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
great  cry  over  remarkably  little  wool. 

Information  with  regard  to  charities  is  very  hard  to  get,  at  least 
information  which  is  up  to  date*  Up  to  a  certain  date  the  inforomtion 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public  is  full,  exact,  and  accessible*  Lord 
Broagham's  Commission  of  Inquiries  concerning  Charities  went  ex- 
haustively into  the  history  and  the  c4Dndition  of  all  the  endowed 
charities  in  the  country  (with  a  few  exceptions,  which  do  not  concern 
the  present  purpose)  in  the  years  1810  to  1810,  and  the  results  are 
printed  in  some  forty  portly  folios  to  be  seen  on  the  shelves  of  our 
public  libraries.  These  results  were  digested  and  brought  up  to  date 
in  an  analytical  Digest  compiled  in  18Go  to  1875,  contained  in 
Parliamentary  Papers  op  to  1877,  and  filling  three  more  portly  folios. 
This  Digefet  suffers  under  the  trifling  defect  that  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  the  parishes  which  were  supposed  to  send  in  accounts  to 
the  Charity  Commiaaioners  who  compiled  it»  had  failed  to  do  so,  but 
whether  because  they  had  no  charities  or  because  they  did  not  love 
be  light  does  not  appear.  For  present  purposes  the  general  result 
^ould  probably  not  be  much  affected,  as  those  charities  which  are 
omitted  would  certainly  be  of  the  liature  of  those  minute  things  for 
which  the  law  has  no  regard. 

The  total  gross  income  of  charities  shown  in  the  Digest  is  in  round 
figurea  £2,200,000.  But  of  this  we  can  at  once  cnt  off  nearly  half — 
namely,  over  £600,000  of  general  charities,  £230,000  of  charities  in 
dee  of  London  and  Westminster,  JLGifiOO  of  charities  in  Bristol 
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and  Coventry  (which  for  some  inscrutable  reason  are  separately  given)^ 
£30,000  Quaker  charities,  and  £10,000  diocesan  charities.  Th» 
charity  total  is  thus  reduced  to  £1,150,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  Rural  Parish  Councils  Bill  this  total  is  still 
further  and  largely  reducible.  We  have  to  pnt  out  of  view  all  the 
charities  in  municipal  boroughs  and  urban  sanitary  districts.  It 
would  be  a  Herculean  task  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  extent  of 
this  reduction  should  be.  In  the  county  of  Essex  it  would  mean 
taking  out  of  a  total  of  £30,000  some  £10,000  a  year.  Thus  th» 
borough  of  Colchester  alone  accounts  for  £1900  a  year,  West  Ham 
£900  a  year,  Safifron  Walden  £1700  a  year,  Walthamstow  £900  a 
year.  In  Lancashire  and  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  owing  to  the 
complete  annexation  of  the  country  by  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
industries,  and  in  Middlesex  owing  to  the  growth  of  London,  and 
consequent  increase  of  urban  sanitary  districts,  the  proportion  of 
charities  unaffected  by  the  Bill  would  be  very  much  larger.  When  in 
Lancashire,  out  of  a  total  charity  income  of  £58,000,  we  find  £15,000 
monopolised  by  Manchester  and  Salford,  £5000  by  Liverpool,  including 
West  Derby,  £2500  by  Oldham,  £1600  by  Bolton,  £1500  by  Wigan, 
£1200  more  by  Lancaster,  and  so  on  with  all  the  large  towns,  con- 
siderably  less  than  half  of  £58,000  is  left  for  the  rural  parishes.  In 
Middlesex,  where  out  of  £50,000  a  year,  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch, 
takes  £5000,  and  nearly  every  London  parish  has  from  £500  to  £2C0O 
a  year  or  more,  and  even  Isleworth  has  £2000  a  year,  there  is  barely 
£5000  a  year  left  for  the  parishes  affected  by  the  Parochial  Councils. 
Bill,  and  they  are  such  as  Ruislip  with  its  £43  and  South  Mimms  with 
£25  a  year.  Even  in  a  purely  rural  county  like  Dorset  the  boroughs 
and  Local  Board  districts  take  all  the  plums  out  of  the  charity  pudding. 
Thus  Sherborne  with  its  school  takes  £2800  a  year,  Blandford  £1300,. 
Dorchester  £750,  Shaflbesbury  £700.  In  all,  the  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  of  Dorset  account  for  over  £6600  a  year  out  of  a  total  charity 
income  of  £13,500. 

If,  therefore,  we  carry  on  our  process  of  dichotomy  and  divide* 
the  million  a  year  to  which  we  have  already  reduced  the  total 
charity  income  into  two  halves,  and  allot  one-half  to  the  rural 
parishes  we  shall  be  dealing  liberally  by  them.  The  half-million 
remaining  we  must  again  dichotomise.  The  Bill  deals  only  with  pare- 
chial  charities,  but  it  does  not  condescend  to  define  what  a  parochial 
charity  is ;  nor,  we  believe,  does  any  other  Act  of  Parliament ;  nor  is 
it  an  expression  known  to  the  li(w  in  the  sense  of  being  ascertained 
in  text-books  or  decided  cases.  The  only  indication  Parliament  has 
vouchsafed  of  what  it  means  is  contained  in  the  Act  which  requires 
trustees  of  parochial  charities  to  send  a  copy  of  their  accounts  to  the 
•'  churchwardens  or  overseers  " — an  alternative  in  the  nature  of  a  di^ 
lemma  which  many,  perhaps  most,  trustees  evade  by  sending  to  neither 
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— *'  of  the  pariah  or  parishes  with  which  the  objects  ofench  charities  are- 

1  identified/^     If  Mr.  Ruskin  reasonably  objected  to  Mill's  definition  of 

[capital  as  '^  wealth  fixed  and  embodied  in  a  material  object ''  as  taato- 

Flogical  or  unmeaning  or  both,  we  may  fairly  object,  on  similar  gronndfl, 

to  this  description— definition  it  cannot  be  called.     How  the  objects 

Lof  a  charity,  which  are  ordinarilyj  nnleea  in  the  case  of  a  college  of 

Peats  or   a  lost  dogs'  home,  bntnan  beings,   can  be  identified  with  a 

parish,  which  is  a  division  of  land,  probably  only  the  draughtsman  ol 

this  wonderful  clause  could  explain  ;  and,  as  the  Act  was  passed  in 

1855,   he  is  probably  still   more  out  of  reach  of  human  intelligence 

than  he  was   then.     Presumably  it  means  a  charity  the  objects  of 

which    must    be  sought    in   a  single  parish  or  a    definite   group   of 

parishes,  and    not  in    some  bigger   area    such  as   a   diocese  or  the 

kingdom    at  large,  or  an  indeterminate  area  such  as  '*  a  parish  and 

the    parts    adjacent."     In   the    absence  of    a    definition  some  very 

nice    questions    may    arise,  particularly   in   the    largest     and    most 

important    class    of  charities — namely,    those    for    education.      For 

,  instance,  the  school  at  Evershott  in  Dorset  was  foonded  in  1028  to  be- 

'^a  Free  School  for   reading,  writing,  and  grammar  within  the  town 

of  Eversholt,  for  the  instruction  and  breeding  of  men-children  born 

in  the  same  town,  and  in  the  parish  of  Frome  St.  Quentin,  and  for 

any  other  that  the  founder  should  nominate  and  appoint  there  to  be 

taught,   not  exceeding  the    number  of  four/*     Is    this    a    parochial 

charity  ?     It  is  not  confined  to  one  parish  nor  even  to  two. 

It  is  possible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  *'  the  principal  men,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  town  of  Evershott,  had  agreed  to  employ  and  grant 
the  then  town-house  or  church-house,  together  with  one  acre  of  land 
thereto  belonging,  for  a  school-house/' — thus  devoting  parish  property 
to  the  school,  that  it  might  be  held  that  the  school  was  a  parochial 
school.  It  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  Return  made  in  1892  as 
to  the  progress  made  in  the  reorganisation  of  schools  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
made  a  scheme  for  this  school  in  1872. 

If  the  scheme  for  this  school  is  in  the  form  usually  adopted  by 
that  body,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  constitutes  it,  or  leaves  it  paro- 
chial, in  the  sense  that  its  objects  or  its  managers  are  necessarily  to* 
be  sought  in  any  particular  pariah  or  parishes. 

If  the  grammar  schools  are   not  parochial  charities,  then,  as  the 

[Greek  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  told  the  Greeks  when  they  lost  his  alliance, 

the  Spring  is   taken  out  of  the  year.      For  as  in  the  whole  country 

so  in  each  county,  and  in  almost  every  parish,  the  educational  chari- 

,  ties  are  by  far  the  largest  charities*      Out  of  the  total  charity  income 

fof  two  millions,  £650,000  are  educationah      Out  of  the  total  charity 

income  of  £58,000  in  Lancashire,  £28,000  is  educational.      Out  of  & 

charity  income  of  £5000  in   Cumberland,  £4000   is  educational.     In 
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Dorset  oat  of  £13,600,  £5000  is  edacational.  And  of  the  ednca- 
tiohal  portion  the  balk  of  the  endowments  are  sabject  to  and  have  been 
dealt  with  by  schemes  nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  indading 
in  Dorset  even  Toller  Porcoram,  or  Toller  of  the  Figs,  with  its  poor 
little  £16  a  year  school  endowment.  Of  the  places  in  Dorsetahire 
which  are  not  arban  districts,  and  which  alone  have  endowments  of 
£100  a  year  and  npwards,  amounting  to  £1900  a  year  in  all,  no  less 
than  £1100  a  year  is  edacational,  leaving  only  £800  a  year  for  other 
parposes.  Even  thatamoant  has  been  since  diminished  by  the  appro- 
priation by  schemes  of  large  slices  of  the  other  charity  income  to 
school  parposes.  Thus  at  Gillingham  the  Feoffee  Charity  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  Digest,  £279  a  year,  of  which  only  £90  was  applicable 
to  the  grammar  school.  It  would  seem  that  by  the  scheme  all  was 
taken  for  that  purpose,  diminishing  the  poor  residue  of  £800  non- 
educational  charities  by  nearly  £200  a  year. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  same  thing  is  being  done  continually  by 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  that  the  educational  fond  has 
since  the  Digest  increased,  and  is  increasing,  at  the  expense  of  the  non- 
educational  fund ;  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss.  "We  may  only  observe  en  passant  that  money  spent  to  equip 
the  young  for  the  battle  of  life  is  at  least  as  well  spent  as  money  spent 
on  the  failures' in  life:  the  one  is  productive,  the  other  unproductive 
expenditure. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  our  rural  charitable  half-million  is 
reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  million,  if  nob  less.  In  our  type-county  of 
Dorset,  the  rural  charity  income  of  £6900  sinks  to  £3450,  probably 
to  less. 

Again,  we  must  deduct  from  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill.  All 
charities  for  the  endowment  of  the  clergy  or  the  Church  are,  as  will 
be  seen,  excluded,  and  it  may  be  taken  that  all  endowments  for 
Dissenting  ministers  are  also  excluded.  Away  goes  £85,000  a  year 
more  from  the  half-million,  for  Church  and  clergy,  and  £15,000  for  the 
Dissenting  ministers,  or  £100,000  in  all.  In  Dorset,  £1500  comes  off 
for  Church  and  clergy,  nothing  for  Dissenters,  presumably  because 
the  latter  did  not  send  in  returns.  In  the  country  at  large  £400,000 
a  year  spread  over  fifby-twro  counties  is  all  that  is  touchable  by  the 
Bill ;  in  Dorset,  £2650  a  year.  This  gives  an  average  of  about 
£7700  per  county  ;  and  of  less  than  £10  a  parish  in  Dorset.  Of  this 
touchable  amount  very  much  less  is  actually  touched.  As  a  general 
rule,  every  charity  of  any  value  is  outside  the  Bill  altogether.  It  only 
touches  the  waifs  and  strays.  The  rich  go  free,  the  poor  and  needy 
alone  are  within  the  scope  of  the  Parish  Council. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  see  how  this  happens  by  considering  the 
terms  of  the  Bill. 

The  clauses  bearing  on  the  subject  are  few  and  simple,  being  jnst 
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two — viz.,  clause  13,  and  the  defialtion  of  ecclesiastical  charity  in  the 
interpretation  clause^  08. 

As  the  first  sab-clause  of  clause  13  is  merely  permissive,  enabling^ 
truateea  of  parochial  property  to  transfer  it  to  the  Pariah  Couucilj  wi> 
need  not  linger  over  it,  K  the  clause  is  to  remain  permissive  it  wilt 
remain  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  dead  letter.  Such  is  human 
nature;  and  such  is  the  experience  of  permissive  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Acts  and  permissive  Allotment  Acts,  lu  this  case  the  natural  nn* 
willingness  of  people  in  power  and  trust  to  part  with  their  power  and 
trust  is  aggravated  by  interposing  the  additional  obstacle  of  obtainiDfc 
the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  the  transfer. 

The  next  sub-clause  is  the  main  cause  of  excitement.  It  enacts 
that  **  where  the  overseers  of  a  rural  parish,  or  some  of  them,  are, 
either  alone  or  jointly  with  other  persons,  trustees  of  any  parochial 
charity"  the  Parish  Council  shall  appoint  some  of  its  members  in  their 
place  not  exceeding  the  number  of  the  overseers  displaced.  The 
same  thing  is  to  happen  where  churchwardens  are  trustees,  "  when 
the  charity  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  charity.*'  The  next  sub-clause 
provides  that  *' where  the  vestry  of  a  rural  parish  are  entitled  to 
appoint  any  trustees,  or  beneficiaries  of  a  charity,  other  than  an 
.  ecdesiaatical  charity/'  the  Parish  Council  shall  take  the  vestry's  place. 
Ecclesiastical  charity  is  defined  as  one,  *'the  income  whereof  is 
either  wholly  or  partly  applicable  for  (i.)  any  spiritual  purpose  which 
is  now  a  legal  purpose  ;  or  (ii.)  for  the  benefit  of  any  spiritual  person 
as  such ;  or  (iii.)  for  the  erection^  maioteuance,  or  repair  of  any 
eecleeiastical  buildings;  or  (iv.)  for  the  maintenance  of  divine  service 
therein,  whether  such  purpose  has  or  has  not  now  failed," 

Every  one  knows  the  extraordinary  excitement  which  was  developed 
against  this  clause  at  the  Church  Congress,  in  Convocation,  in 
Diocesan  Conferences,  and  all  the  other  places  in  which  the  Church 
militant  can  make  its  voice  heard  in  no  measured  tones.  Disendow- 
ment  by  a  side  wind,  robbery,  spoliation,  plunder,  and  so  forth  and  so 
on,  were  proclaimed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  framerg  of  the  Bill. 
It  was  to  deprive  the  parson  of  the  control  of  Church  charities,  of 
Church  schools,  of  the  church-house,  and  almost  of  the  church  itself. 

We  have  already  shown  the  very  small  amount  of  endowed  charitiea 
which  would,  in  any  case,  have  fallen  under  the  Bill  as  parochial 
charities  in  rural  parishes*  The  Bill  as  drawn  will  not  touch  any  of 
the  important  chanties  which  i^emain.  It  only  operates  at  all  on 
charities  in  which  the  churchwardens  or  the  overseers  are  the  whole, 
or  part,  of  the  governing  body.  These  charities  are  the  exception, 
and  even  if  they  were  numerically  a  majority  of  charities  they  are 
financially  very  small.     They  fall  into  three  classes. 

1,  Those  of  which  statute  law  has  constituted  churchwardens  and 
overseers  trustees, 

VOL,  LXIV.  3  F 
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2.  •  Those  of  which  the  founder  has  appointed  them  trastees. 

3.  Those  of  which  they  have  been  constituted  trustees  by  schemeB 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

By  an  Act  of  1819,  passed  for  Poor  relief  purposes,  the  buildings 
and  lands  to  be  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act  in  any  parish 
were  vested  in  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  "  in  the  nature  of  a 
body  corporate."  By  a  side-wind,  in  the  same  clauses,  all  other 
buildings  and  lands  '^  belouging  to  such  parish  "  were  al30  vested  in 
them.  At  first  this  Act  was  interpreted  to  make  this  quasi-corporate 
body  the  general  trustee  of  all  parochial  charities,  whether  there  had 
been  special  trustees  appointed  or  not^  with  the  result  of  dethrouiug 
thq  parson  as  such  from  the  administration  of  doles  and  all  other 
charities  in  the  parish.  So  simple  a  result,  however,  was  found  to  be 
too  simple  for  the  law.  Subsequent  decisions  cut  down  the  operation 
of  the  Act  to  very  few  cases — practically,  indeed,  to  those  only  where 
a  charity  was,  as  the  Americans  say,  lying  around  loose.  There  being 
no  **  divesting  "  words  in  the  Act  it  was  held  not  to  operate  where 
special  trustees  were  appointed,  or  where  any  discretion  was  demanded 
in  administration,  as  e.g.  in  the  case  of  a  bread  dole — the  very  last 
form  of  charity,  by  the  way,  which  any  one  but  a  lawyer  would 
connect  with  the  idea  of  discretion.  The  founder  of  an  important 
charity  hardly  ever  left  his  charity  without  appointing  special 
trustees.  Consequently  there  are  very  few  charities  with  an  income 
of  £50  a  year  and  upwards  which  come  within  the  scope  of  that  well- 
intentioned  but  abortive  Act. 

0^  course,  in  many  cases,  both  before  and  after  this  Act,  founders 
of  charities  vested  them  in  the  churchwardens  or  overseers,  or  church- 
wardens and  overseers,  which  two  expressions  are  identical,  as  the 
churchwardens  are  ex-ojfficio  overseers.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  parson  is 
joined  with  them :  and  often  they  only  come  in  as  administrators  of  a 
dole  the  property  from  which  it  is  derived  being  managed  by  special 
trustees. 

In  schemes  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  it  is  common 
that  churchwardens  and  overseers  should  be  made  part  of  a 
governing  body,  or  that  they  or  the  vestry  should  appoint  part 
of  the  governing  body.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
most  important  charities  for  which  schemes  have  been  made  are  edu- 
cational, and  probably  not  technically  parochial  charities.  Therefore 
in  regard  to  them,  even  though  churchwardens  and  overseers  are  a 
part  of  the  governing  body,  the  Parish  Council  would  have  no  right  to 
substitute  its  member  for  them.  As  to  non-educational  charities  for 
which  schemes  have  been  made,  as  no  return  has  apparently  ever  been 
made  to  Parliament  of  the  number  or  nature  of  the  cases  in  which 
schemes  have  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  even  approximate 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  charities  which  would  fall  under  the  BilL 
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[t  oould  only  be  ascertained  by  application  m  each  caae  to  the  tru&ip«=^fi 
or  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  whether  any  given  charity  is  or  is  not 
subject  to  a  scheme,  which,  by  the  presence  of  clmrchwardens  and  over- 
Beers  on  its  governing  bt>dy,  would  admit  members  of  the  Parish  Counoil 
ander  the  Bill. 
There  19,  however,  one  flagrant  absurdity  and  palpable  omisaion  in 

Itho  clause  as  it  stands.  While  the  statute  of  George  IIL  and  intli- 
vidual  founders  made  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  as  sucli, 
trustees;  in  schemes  under  recent  Act-s  it  has  been  more  usual  that 
Ihe  incumbent  and  churchwardens,  or  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers, should  nominate  one  or  more  trustees^  than  that  they  should  be 
feuch  tX'offkiih  The  Bill  would  transfer  the  rights  of  the  church  - 
wardens  and  overseers  to  the  Parish  Council  in  the  first  case,  but 
mot  in  the  latter.  It  would  oust  the  churchwardens  and  overseen^ 
'      where  they  were  the  sole  governing  body,  or  on  it  by  personal  right 

■  -€X-o/ficlo,  but  would  not  affect  their  lesser  right  of  alone,  or  jointly 
[with  others,  appointing  a  member  of  the  governing  body.  That  is  iu 
'  eay,  it  affects  them  most  where  they  would  personally  feel  it  most. 
^^It  does  not.  touch  them  where  they  would  feel  it  least.  And  on  the 
^Rother  hand,  it  gives  the  Parish  Council  an  interest  in  the  petty 
^■charities,  and  none  in  the  great  and  important  ones. 
^"  To  show  how  the  Bill  would  work  in  detail,  let  us,  still  adhering  to 
our  county  of  Dorset,  take  the  first  six  parishes  in  the  Digest,  and 

I^ee  how  the  Bill  would  affect  them.  Abbotsbury  comes  first.  Itii 
population  is  970  ;  total  charity  income,  £0^  ;  number  of  charities,  7. 
|£20  of  this  is  educational  and  apparently  applied  to  a  National  school, 
•therefore  that  is  outside  the  BilL  Another  £20  is  for  the  vicar,  also 
K>utsicle  the  BilL  A  charity  of  £7  \0s.  is  for  an  infants'  school,  also 
'outside  the  Bill,  being  part  of  the  National  school.  The  other  four 
^charities,  £22  lO^*.  a  year  in  all,  are  distributed  by  the  overseers,  and 
therefore  the  Parish  Council  wouldl  appoint  the  trustees  in  future. 
But  as  the  Church  has  no  voice  as  such  now,  it  would  lose  nothing 
Jby  the  BiJL 

The  next  parish  is  Aff-pidr^le,  population  177  ;  charities,  two. 
)ne  it  shares  with  two  other  parishes,  for  apprenticing,  its  right 
aing  contingent  on  the  first  parish  not  needing  all  the  money,  some 
F£170  a  year.  As  this  charity  is  vested  in  special  trustees,  the  Parish 
'  Conucil  would  have  no  interest  in  it  in  any  of  the  three  parishes. 
The  other  charity  is  one  of  £4  10s,  a  year  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  as 
{he  was  to  teach  the  Catechism,  it  is  probably  outside  the  Bill. 

Askerswell  has  a  population  of  101-  ;  two  charities  with  a  united 

income  of  £5  10».,  of  which  £5  is  Church  land,  and  outside  the  Bill. 

The   Parish   Council   would  in  virtue  of  the  overseers  enter  on  the 

idmimstration  of  1  Os,  Beamiuster,  population  2150 — six  charities  with 

snited  income  of  £341 — is  one  of  the  richest  of  rural  parishes  in  tlia 
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county.  But  of  the  whole  £210  is  educational,  and  is  outside  the  Bill, 
being  in  a  special  body  of  governors,  so  that  even  the  non-educational 
part  of  it  is  not  touched.  Stead's  charity  for  almshouse,  income  £41, 
is  untouched,  being  under  special  trustees.  So  is  Adam's  charity, 
income  £31,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  for  the  same  reason.  Hillary's 
charity  for  a  dole,  £53,  is  under  special  trustees,  but  the  dole  is  dis- 
tributed by  churchwardens  and  overseers  with  the  trustees.  To  that 
extent,  therefore,  the  Parish  Council  would  have  a  say.  Keate's 
charity,  a  rent-charge  of  £2  8s.  for  a  bread  dole,  is  excluded,  as  the 
owner  of  the  property  from  which  it  comes  is  apparently  the  trustee. 
But  the  Parish  Council  would  have  sole  nomination  of  trustees  for 
the  \bs.  dole  called  Champion's.  That  is,  out  of  £341  a  year,  the 
Parish  Council  would  control  15s.  wholly,  and  have  a  voice  in  the 
*  disposal  of  £55  more. 

In  the  next  parish,  Belchalwall,  there  is  the  simple  entry,  "  Poor's 
money,  12s.  6rf.,  lost.'^  The  Parish  Council  might  presumably  have  it, 
if  they  could  find  it. 

Bere  Regis,  population  1144,  succeeds.  Four  charities  produce 
£40  a  year.  £29  a  year  is  for  a  school  teaching  the  Church  Catechism, 
therefore  excluded  ;  £10  10s.  is  for  a  charity  to  be  distributed  by  the 
vicar  alone  to  two  poor  men  and  two  poor  women  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  therefore  excluded.  The  Parish  Council  might,  enter 
into  the  management  of  the  other  two  charities  ;  Poor's  Stock,  £4  1  Osw 
a  year,  and  a  rent  charge,  Mitchells,  of  £1  a  year — if  they  could  find 
thera — as  they  were  distributed  by  churchwardens.  But  the  Digest 
says  both  are  several  years  in  arrear,  and  they  are  very  probably  now 
lost. 

The  net  result,  therefore,  in  six  parishes  would  be  that  out  of  £420 
a  year,  the  Parish  Councils  would  have  complete  control  of  six  chari- 
ties producing  £29  18s.,  of  which  £6  2s.  &d,  is  probably  irrecoverable, 
and  a  voice  in  another  charity  of  £55  a  year.  Altogether,  the  Parish 
Councils  would  have  a  voice  in  one-fifth  and  control  in  one-fourteenth 
of  the  charities. 

Nor  is  this  first  half-dozen  parishes  on  the  list  exceptional.  In 
the  next  half-dozen,  excluding  educatbnal  charities,  the  Parish 
Council  would  be  interested  solely  as  to  £3  8s.  a  year,  and,  conjointly 
with  the  incumbent,  in  £10.  As  to  the  rest,  £32  a  year,  they  woulci 
have  no  interest. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  waste  of  energy  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  whole  army  of  black-coats  going  on  the  war-path  for  such  a 
twopenny-halfpenny  matter  as  this  clause  turns  out  to  be.  It  is  the 
more  striking,  because,  while  the  13th  clause  gave  to  the  Pckrisb 
Council  so  very  little,  the  definition  of  ecclesiastical  charity  stamped 
as  Church  property  what  had  never  been  the  Church's  before. 

So  far  from  touching  the  National  schools  or  the  church-houses,. 
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the  result  of  the  deHnition  given  to  ecclesiastical  charity  woald  be 
to  ear- mark  for  all  ticne  as  the  property  of  the  Church  some  of  the 
mo3t  important  charities  in  the  country  ;  that  is,  if  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  rural  districte.  Perhaps  in  days  when  every  one  was  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Established  Churchy  and  the  struggle  was 
not  whether  the  Church  should  be  disestablished,  but  which  part 
of  the  nation  should  force  its  own  doctrines  down  the  throat  of 
the  rest  under  plea  of  uniformity  inside  the  Church,  a  founder  had 
:iaid  that,  out  of  several  hundreds  a  year^  ten  shillings  should 
go  to  the  parson  for  preaching  a  sermon,  or  for  doing  nothing.  Then 
the  whole  of  the  hundreds,  whether  they  were  for  doles,  for  alms- 
houses, for  apprenticing,  or  for  education,  would  be  stamped  as 
ecclesiastlcah  A  single  example  will  safBce.  In  Corfe  Mullen  in 
Dorsetshire,  one  Philipps  gave  sixty-two  acres  of  land  to  pay  £10  to 
the  curate  or  incumbent,  the  rest  for  poor  children  at  the  discretion 
of  the  trustees,  churchwardens,  and  overseers.  The  land  had 
increased  in  value  at  the  time  of  the  Digest  to  £00  a  year.  The 
incnmbent^s  portion  had  been  raised  to  £30  a  year,  and  this  one-third 
would  have  stamped  as  ecclesiastical  the  whole  £90,  though  the 
incumbent  had  by  the  foundation  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  other 
two- thirds. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  was  that  the  clause  came 
to  be  drawn  in  this  way.  A  marginal  note  in  it  says,  *'  see  16  &  47 
Vict.  c.  36,  s.  5  "  This  is  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities 
Act,  under  which,  in  regard  to  the  charities  of  the  old  and  depopulated 
parishes  of  the  **  sacred  square  mile  called  the  City,**  the  Charity 
Commissioners  were  to  apportion  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  general 
charity  income,  and  make  schemes  for  them  accordingly.  But  in 
that  Act  the  definition  of  ecclesiastical  charity  did  not  contain  the 
words  *^  wholly  or  partially.*'  In  the  present  Bill  the  two  little 
words,  ^'  or  partially,*'  are  the  grass  in  which  the  snake  lies  hid. 
How  did  they  get  in  ?  The  chances  are  that  some  young  man  in 
the  Government  draftsman's  office,  or  perhaps  the  draftsman  himselfj 
thought  the  phrase  **  wholly  or  partially  '* — which,  to  prevent  quibbles, 
has  been  introduced  into  many  Acts  of  Parliament— was  a  mightj 
fine  legal  phrase,  the  introduction  of  which  had  a  great  look  of  skill, 
care,  and  ingenuity,  and  bo  down  it  went  without  a  thought  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  without  a  notion  that  in  scores  of  the  most 
important  charities  he  was  making  a  halfpenny  worth  of  bread 
govern  the  destination  of  gallons  of  sack. 

By  Mr.  Fowler  s  proposed  amendments  the  words  **  wholly  or 
partially  *'  will  disappear,  and  a  provision  for  apportionment  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  non-ecclesiastical  portions  of  a  mixed  charity 
is  inserted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  definition  of  '^  ecclesiastical 
charity  '*  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  not  only  a  charity  for 
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the  benefit  of  a  spiritual  person^  namely,  a  parson  or  a  cnrate,  but 
also  for  the  benefit  of  any  **  ecclesiastical  ofiBcer."  These  be  dangerous 
words.  What  are  ecclesiastical  ofiBcers  ?  The  sexton  is  an  ecclesi- 
astical  officer.  The  parish  clerk  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer.  The 
churchwarden  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer.  But  all  of  them  are  also 
civil  officers.  The  chief  part  of  their  duties  are  civil  duties.  Diggings 
graves,  keeping  public  documents,  keeping  parish  rooms  or  parish 
schools  in  repair,  administering  parish  doles,  are  all  civil  duties.  A 
churchwarden,  even  a  sexton  or  a  parish  clerk,  is  given  5s.  at  a  dole; 
or  the  churchwardens  are  given  £2  to  have  a  dinner — is  that  a 
charity  for  them  as  "  ecclesiastical  officers,"  or  as  civil  officers  ?  Why 
provoke  endless  questions  by  inserting  such  a  clause  as  this  ? 

When  a  man  gives  a  payment  to  a  parson  he  may  be  presumed  to 
desire  to  support  the  Church  by  it ;  but  when  he  gives  something  to 
a  parish  officer  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  thinking  of 
his  ecclesiastical  position  rather  than  of  his  civil  position.  In  a  Bill 
for  extending  local  self-government  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
the  introduction  of  popular  control,  not  against  it,  and  a  charity  for 
a  parish  officer  ought  to  be  dealt  with  like  any  other  parochial 
charity. 

Still  more  question-raising  is  the  new  clause  proposed  by  Mr. 
Fowler  for  the  exemption  of  denominational  elementary  schools  from 
the  Act.  Assuming — though  it  is  a  very  large  assumption — th«t 
this  Bill  is  riot  the  one  in  which  the  question  of  public  control  over 
schools  supported  by  public  money  ought  to  be  determined,  it  must 
equally  be  assumed  that  this  Bill  is  not  one  in  which  the  question 
ought  to  be  treated  in  a  way  which  gives  those  who  claim  exemption 
a  l^arliamentary  title.  Mr.  Fowler  wishes  to  exclude  in  terms  from 
the  Bill,  the  National  schools  and  schools  eJitscUm  generis.  Under 
his  proposed  clause,  one  of  two  things  must  happen :  either  it  does 
not  exclude  National  schools  in  receipt  of  a  Parliamentary  grant,  or 
it  excludes  a  great  many  schools  which  it  ought  not.  The  clause  is  : 
"  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  afifect  the  trusteeship,  management,  or 
control  of  any  elementary  school  for  education  in  the  principles  of 
any  particular  Church  or  denomination." 

Two  questions  arise  at  first  sight  of  this  clause.  One  is  repre- 
sented by  the  phrase,  mal-d-pnypos  in  the  definition  clause  but 
not  so  here,  '*  wholly  or  partially  *' ;  the  other  is  contained  in  the 
words  ''  founded  or  maintained."  The  natural  meaning  of  a  school 
*'  for  education  in  the  principles  of  a  particular  Church^*  is  a  school 
for  such  education  only,  from  which  anybody  not  willing  to  receive 
instruction  in  such  principles  would  be  excluded,  whether  such  school 
was  either  founded  or  used  for  such  education.  If  this  be  the  mean- 
ing, then  every  National  school  and  every  ancient  elementary  school,, 
which  by  foundation  is  denominational,  but  which  to  earn  a  Parlia- 
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mentary  grant  has  waived  its  denominationalism  and  accepted  a 
conscience  clause,  is  excluded  from  the  exemption ;  and  when  any 
churchwardens  or  overseers  are  trustees  of  such  school,  the  Parish 
Council  will  be  represented  on  the  trust,  and  very  properly  too.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  school  in  which  the  founder  said 
nothing  about  the  boys  going  to  church,  or  learning  the  Catechism, 
which  has  been  always  in  the  hands  of  Church  people,  and  is  rich 
enough  to  dispense  with  a  Parliamentary  grant,  then  such  school  is 
to  be  stamped  as  a  Church  school  and  excluded  from  the  Act. 

In  strictness  the  words,  "school  for  education  in  the  principles  of 
any  particular  Church "  have  no  application  except,  perhaps,  to  a 
theological  college,  as  no  school  was  ever  founded  merely  for  religious 
instruction.  The  clause,  to  be  exact,  and  at  the  same  time  just,  should 
run,  after  the  word  **  school,"  "  the  scholars  educated  in  which  were  by 
the  foundation,  and  up  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  required  to  be 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  any  particular  Church  or  religious 
denomination."  If  the  terms  of  the  foundation  have  not  been  com- 
plied with,  either  for  the  sake  of  attracting  scholars  and  making  the 
foundation  more  efficient  educationally,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  grant,  the 
trustees  could  not  reasonably  complain  that  those  who  pay  the  piper 
should  have  a  voice  in  calling  the  tune. 

But  if,  either  to  please  the  clergy  or  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
educational  institutions  distinct  from  other  charities,  the  Government 
wish  to  exclude  all  National  schools  and  the  like,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  exclude  from  the  Act  all  educational  institutions  whatever. 
As  we  have  seen,  many  difficult  questions  would  arise  as  to  what 
schools  were  affected  by  the  Act  and  what  not.  The  best  thing 
would  be  to  bring  in  all  schools  not  founded  and  used  as  exclusively 
denominational  schools.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  leave  all  out,  as  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  at  some  future  time. 

'  Really,  in  regard  to  charities,  the  Bill  is  such  a  very  small 
affair  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  with  a  due  regard  to 
proportion  can  get  up  the  smallest  enthusiasm  either  for  or  against 
it.  If  Mr.  Fowler  had  said  that  the  Parish  Councils  were  to  appoint  a 
certain  proportion  of  representatives  on  every  parochial  charity  not 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  at  least  there  would  have  been  something  tangible 
to  struggle  for.  As  it  is,  one  does  not  see  that  they  will  do  much 
good,  or  what  harm  they  could  possibly  do  anybody. 

John  Darheld. 
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IF  judged  by  the  homely  standard,  ''handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,"  Marshal  MacMahon  was  in  some  respects  a  great  man. 
He  was  free  from  discrepancies.  So  unswerving  was  his  rectitude 
that  any  one  who  knew  him  well  could  say  what  course  he  was 
sure  to  take  under  given  circumstances.  It  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  man  more  healthy  in  body^  mind,  or  moral  sense. 
Along  with  native  honesty,  he  had  a  keen  perception,  inherited  and 
cultivated,  of  the  social  duties  implied  in  the  word  "  honour." 
He  understood  that  word  in  a  wider  sense  than  is  generally 
given  to  it  in  France  :  he  failed  to  see  how  honour  could  ever 
clash  with  duty.  Fond  of  magnificence  in  discharging  high  public 
functions,  he  was  in  private  life  the  simplest  of  mortals,  and 
the  least  vain  or  egotistical.  It  might  be  said  of  him  that  he 
never  fished  for  praise,  though  he  fired  up  at  censures  which  he 
thought  undeserved  or  pronounced  in  bad  faith.  MacMahon's  sub- 
mission to  what  he  deemed  the  law  of  duty  was  absolute,  and  he  took 
no  credit  to  himself  when  he  obeyed  that  law  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice. His  obedience  was  prompt  and  almost  cheerful.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  moral  instinct  which  shaped  his  conduct  was  in  a 
degree  warped  by  the  law  of  military  obedience,  in  which  he  was 
trained  fi'om  infancy,  and  that  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  his  heroism  was  devoted  almost  entirely, 
to  military  exploits.  On  two  historical  occasions  he  showed  himself  a 
hero  without  meaning  to  do  so.  One  was  in  the  debate  in  1857  in  the 
French  Senate  on  the  Public  Safety  Bill,  framed  by  General  TEspinasse, 
who  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  after  the  Orsini  attempt 
to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.  with  explosive  bombs.  The  other  was 
when  he  voluntarily  descended  from  power,  as  he  thought,  to   face 
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y*  He  had  spent  far  more  than  his  official  salary  as  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  disdaiaed  to  touch  the  allowance  of  £12,000  a  year 
for  travelling  expenses,  voted  to  him  by  the  Bndget  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Qambetta's  motion,  in  1876*  The  money 
accumulated,  and  the  £36,000  which  ^lacMahon  would  have  been 
iostined  in  taking,  if  he  had  not  thought  it  was  meant  to  be  a  sop, 
t  back  to  the  Treasury  after  he  left  the  Elys6e.  This  supple- 
tal  allowance  was  drawn  regularly  by  M.  Gr^vy,  who  never  travelled 
ijywhere,  except  once  a  year  to  Mont  Sens  Vandrey,  and  then  on  a 
Vee  pass  from  a  railway  company. 

Macilahon*s  military  exploits  were  performed  in  the  service  ot 
fonia  Philippe,  Napoleon  IIL,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  Versailles 
ssembly — a  body  in  which  reaponsibility  was  so  divided  that 
ractically  there  was  none,  nor  any  restraint,  except  the  fear 
of  Prussia  and  the  wire-pulling  cleverness  of  Thiers,  It  was  a 
great  misfortune  for  the  world  that  Mac!Wahon  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  the  soldier  of  a  great  cause.  Had  such  an 
occasion  been  given  him,  he  must  have  gone  down  to  future 
generations  as  a  shining  example*  He  was  not  below  his  time,  or 
the  general  standard  of  his  country,  in  any  single  respect,  and  he 
was  above  it  in  many  respects.  Licentiousness  was  rife  at  a  time 
hen  the  means  for  indulging  in  luxurious  profligacy  were  heaped 
pon  him  ;  but  his  life  remained  pure.  MacMahon  hated  impurity, 
and  could  not  endnre  his  fellow-marshal  Canrobert,  because  his  talk 
smacked  of  guard-room  ribaldry.  His  repugnance  to  the  low  tone 
ot  French  officers  under  the  Empire  often  made  him  feel  like  an 
alien  among  them.  After  he  became  a  father,  his  conscience  grew 
to  be  an  ever-watcliful  monitor.  He  once  Faid  that  if  it  accused 
him  of  a  base  action  he  would  not  dare  to  embrace  his  children. 
Maclkfahon  lived  in  a  time  at  once  corrupt  and  hypocritical.  The 
ttchword  of  government  was  order  ;  but  disorder  was  in  all  its 
embers.  They  had  lasted  for  power  in  order  to  satisfy  the  lust  for 
wealth  and  the  material  enjoyments  which  are  to  be  bought  with 
money.  Every  party  that  had  risen  to  the  top  since  1830  had 
fomented  revolution  to  get  there,  and,  being  there,  had  kicked 
away  the  ladder  by  which  they  climbed,  and  let  their  promises 
be  protested.  Revolts  ensued,  and  were  put  down  by  military 
massacres.  MacMahou  saw  the  government  massacres  of  the  early 
jearB  of  ]Louis  Philippes  reign,  in  Lyons  and  Paris*  and  the 
massacres  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  Republican  Executive  Com- 
tnittee  by  General  Cavaignac  in  the  days  of  June  1818.  In  1852 
came  the  proscriptions  of  the  Mixed  Committees^ — so  called  because 
made  up  of  judges,  officers,  and  prefects-^which  condemned  thousands 
to  the  *'  dry  guillotine,"  as  transportation  to  Cayenne  was  called. 
MacMahon,  as  a  soldier  of  the  VersaiUes  Assembly,  waged  a  street  war 
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Hj^ttinst  the  Commune  of  Paris,  in  which  20,000  of  the  Parisians  were 
killed  behind  barricades ;  and  there  were  not  ships  enough  to  take  the 
prisoners  who  escaped  execution  to  the  penal  settlements.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  at  Versailles  who  advocated  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  war  and  of  humanity  to  the  defeated  Communists.  While  it 
was  generally  deemed  treason  to  show  any  feeliniaf  of  pity  for  them, 
he  maintained  that  they  must  have  regarded  their  cause  as  sacred,  for 
men  and  women  had  defended  it  with  the  heroic  constancy  of  martyrs. 
The  Marshal  was,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  military  obedience  allowed,  a 
Legitimist  from  youth  to  old  age.  But  as  President  he  would  be  no- 
party  to  any  plan  for  a>  Legitimist  restoration,  and  refused  to  receive 
a  visit  from  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  His  one  motive  was  ''  the  danger 
of  civil  war,  of  which  there  had  been  too  much  in  France."  Muskets 
would  go  off  of  themselves,  he  said,  if  the  Comte  de  Chambord's 
programme  became  the  government  one.  Horror  of  military  massacres, 
which  former  Governments  had  undertaken  with  so  much  levity, 
prevented  him  from  listening  in  1877  to  those  councillors  who  urged 
a  coup  (ft^ffft.  When  he  had  to  choose  between  governing  against  his 
principles,  or  rather  against  the  political  ideas  in  which  he  was 
nurtured,  and  a  government  based  on  force,  he  retired  without  any 
fuss,  and  unostentatiously  set  about  smoothing  away  difficulties  that 
lay  in  his  successor's  path,  and  which  he  thought  he  could  remove. 

MacMahon's  heart  constantly  influenced  his  head,  and  he  had 
never  reason  to  be  sorry  for  letting  it  do  so.  He  taught  his 
children  that  the  best  guardian  angel  under  all  circumstances  was  a 
heart  in  the  right  place.  In  his  moral  complexion  and  his  physicab 
constitution  and  appearance  he  was  distinctly  Irish.  Though  a 
generous  man,  he  could  be  resentful  and  harbour  hatred,  without, 
however,  letting  it  direct  his  conduct.  But  when  beaten  he  had  a 
soldierly  way  of  admitting  it,  and  banishing  all  anger  from  his  mind. 
Admiral  Pothuan,  who  was  Minister  of  Marine  in  the  Dufaure  Cabinet 
that  came  into  office  after  the  elections  of  1877,  told  me  that  he 
accepted  the  defeat  more  frankly  than  a  civilian  in  his  place  would  have 
done.  The  Admiral  felt  certain  that  all  danger  of  his  governing 
against  Republican  principles  was  at  an  end,  and  that  if  Ministers 
went  as  far  as  Gambetta  wanted,  the  Marshal  would  resign. 

MacMahon  was  not  so  remotely  Irish  as  most  French  people  sup- 
pose. His  grandfather  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  his  grandmother  and 
mother  were  French ;  the  grandmother,  Charlotte  de  Belin  d'Equilly, 
was  a  Burgundiah,  and  the  mother,  a  distant  cousin  of  Mirabeau,. 
was  a  Itiquet  de  Caraman,  or  a  Hiquetti,  whose  father  had  married 
a  Belgian  heiress,  and  obtained  the  right  to  call  himself  Prince  de 
Caraman  de  Chimay.  The  grandfather,  John  MacMahon,  became  a 
naturalised  subject  of  Louis  XV.  in  1750,' and  the  proofs  he  gave  ci 
**  noble  lineage  "  were  in  that  year  acknowledged  by  Royal  Letters 
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Tatent.  When  MacMabon  was  President  of  the  Republic  and 
ag^aged  in  his  IGth  of  M»y  straggle,  M*  Edmond  About  lent  me 
bfficially  authenticated  copies  of  certain  pleadings  before  dillerenf. 
pvovincial  courts,  which  contained  a  biography  of  John  MacMahon. 
Chis  John  emigrated  from  Limerick  to  France  to  join  relativr.s 
Iready  in  that  country.  He  was  encouraged  to  do  so  by  an  uncle. 
? ho,  after  being  a  veterinary  surgeouj  took  a  diploma  of  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  was  named  physician  to  the  ficole  Militaire. 
le  was  an  eminent  man  in  his  way.  It  was  his  desire  that  John 
tioald  be  a  priest,  the  Church  at  that  time  leading  to  wealth  and  the 
ighest  positions.  Cardinal  Fleury  was  then  ruling  France.  But  John 
jlroke  loose  from  the  Divinity  School,  and  became  a  doctor.  In  1715 
Be  obtained  his  degree  at  Kheims,  where  there  was  then  a  Faculty 
M  Medicine*  An  elder  brother,  Maurice,  emigrated  earlier  to 
prance.  Other  Mac^Iahons  came  over  to  serve  the  first  l^retender- 
rhom  they  followed  into  Brittany ;  but  he  let  himself  there  be 
turned  from  his  purpose,  and  they  were  lost  sight  of  at  Le  Manp. 
There  is  the  record  of  the  death  of  two  MaoMahons  in  the  noiili  of 
Trance,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  they  possibly 
>ught  in  the  Irin^h  Brigade,  and  werewoonded.  The  conduct  of  that 
Jrigade  is  said  to  have  excited  the  admiration  of  George  II.,  who 
credited  with  saying,  "  Cursed  be  those  penal  laws  which  have 
Bprived  me  of  such  splendid  soldiers/*  Was  it,  one  may  ask.  tht! 
pnal  laws  which  placed  every  Irishman  who  fought  at  Fontenoy 
the  French  side  ? 

The  MacMabons,  at  the  time  of  Fontenoy,  were  probably  Protestants 
like  their  kinsmen,  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Clare.  In  the  departmental 
archives  of  Laon,  on  the  high-road  to  Fontenoy,  there  is  found  the 
following  suggestive  document »  taken  with  other  papers  a  hundred 
Bars  ago  from  the  Abbey  of  St,  Martin,  then  secularised:  *' On  1 7th 
Bptember,  1745,  Patrick  MacMahon,  John  Watson,  Daniel  MacDaniel 
rilliam  Mahon^  William  Parker,  and  James  MacHugh  publicly  ad- 
jred  their  heresies  in  this  royal  Abbey  of  St>  Martin  de  Laon.* 
tiero  were  worse  penal  ordinances  in  Prance  than  penal  laws  in 
?land,  and  Irish  Protestants  could  not  possibly  have  risen  even  to  be 
arporals,  if  allowed  to  serve  at  all  in  tbe  French  army.  That  kind 
Catholicism  tinctured  with  Protestantism*  and  known  as  Jansenism. 
^ftB  being  violently  persecuted  in  the  diocese  of  Paris.  It  was  about 
that  time  that  a  cemetery  was  locked  up.  because  miracles  were 
workt^d  on  the  grave  of  a  persecuted  Jansenist,  and  a  wag  wrote  over 
the  gate  ! 

**  De  par  }e  Roy  df.'fcnse  h  Dioo, 
De  fftire  miniclc  dans  cc  lieu.'* 


Another  entry  in   the  registry  book  of  the  Abbey  of  St.   Martin 
cords  the  death  and  burial  of  **  John    Ctaudias  MacMahon,  aged 
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thirteen,  and  son  of  an  Irish  officer/*  The  father  of  the  doctor  lu  til 
£cole  Militaire  was  Daturalised  in  161U*  Maurice  MacMahon,  the  elder 
brother  of  John,  the  Marshal's  grandfather,  followed  the  second  Pre* 
tender  to  Scotland.  On  his  return  to  France  he  entered  Fitz  J&mes*^ 
regimeot.  Men  of  noble  birth  only  could  then  serve  as  officeit  in 
the  French  army.  Maurice  satisfied  the  Court  genealogist  thil 
his  lineage  was  noble,  which  was  not  quite  the  same  thing 
aristocratic.  He  was  known  as  Comte  MacMahon ;  but  why 
not  appear.  Perhaps  Charles  Edward  created  him  an  earl,  or 
the  rank  he  vim  supposed  to  have  filled  in  Ireland  may  have  been 
deemed  equivalent  to  that  of  Comte.  The  widow  doubtless  of  one  c£ 
bis  descendants,  the  Comtesse  de  MacMahon,  used  to  keep  a  literarr 
salon  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  She  and  that  prolific  novelist, 
the  Comtesse  Dash,  were  like  sisters,  Madame  0''Connell,  the  portnut- 
painter,  a  native  of  Berlin,  but  the  wife  of  a  man  of  Irish  ancefltr^, 
belonged  to  their  set. 

We  left  John  MacMahon  with  his  medical  diploma  at  Rheims. 
He  did  not  long  stay  there,  but  went  to  practise  at  Autun  in  Bur- 
gundy, lie  must  have  been  a  handsome,  high»spirited,  enterprising 
person.  It  is  certain  that  when  he  became  wealthy  he  lived  in  • 
generous  style,  was  good  to  the  poor,  and  won  by  his  charitable 
beneficence  the  esteem  of  the  clergy.  Dr.  John  had  rich  as  w«ll 
as  poor  patients.  One  of  the  former  was  the  Marquis  Jean  d« 
Morey,  Governor  of  V^^zi^lay,  and  head  of  a  family  of  great  t^rritoritl 
wealth.  This  nobleman  had  collaterals,  but  no  direct  heir.  He 
married  in  old  age  a  beautiful  young  girl,  Charlotte  de  Belin  d*Equillf ► 
It  was  a  moot  point  whether  his  estates  were  closely  entailed  or  not 
He  was  advised  that  they  were  not,  and  executed  a  will  in  which  h« 
bequeathed  them  ail  to  his  wife.  His  constitution  breaking  down. 
Dr.  MacMahon  was  called  in  to  attend  him,  but  failed  to  dtt  him 
any  good.  The  Marquise,  giving  him  credit  for  having  done  his  best. 
was  deeply  grateful,  as  she  was  attached  to  the  Marquis  notwithstauil- 
ing  the  great  disparity  of  their  ages.  Her  husband  died,  and  at  tlw 
end  of  a  year  of  mourning  she  married  the  physician.  But  the 
legend  that  she  did  so  without  settling  her  fortune  is  untrue.  iTi© 
settlement  was  in  her  favour,  and  granted  to  the  husband,  in  case  b^ 
survived  her,  a  life  estate  in  certain  lands.  She  retained  the  right  to 
make  settlements  on  future  children.  The  titles  of  Marquis  md 
Comte  went  with  some  of  her  fiefs.  It  is  to  John  a  honour  that  k 
kept  his  own  name,  and  had  his  sons  called  by  it,  instead  of  by  tb« 
fiefs  they  eventually  inherited.  Custom  would  have  justified  him  in 
dropping  the  name  of  MacMahon  for  names  well  backed  up  irilk 
real  estate. 

The  collaterals  of  the  Marquis  de  Morey  went  to  law  with  Join 
MacMahon  and  his  wife  in  a  blackmailing  spirit,  and  endeavoured  to 
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ake  him  out  a  regalar  legacy-bunter  and  a  long-headed  quack,  who 
ised  undue  inSuence  over  his  patient  to  bring  him  to  execute  the  wilL 
According  to  French  ideas,  nobody  has  a  right  to  leave  property  away 
from  his  family.      Society  is  up  in  arms  against  the  successfal  legacy- 
hunter.    Bat  Dr.  John  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  socially  from  the^ 
attacks  of  those  who  strove  to  get  the  will  set  aside.     The  different 
bunala  before  which  the   suitors  went  to  blacken  him^  decided  Id 
^vour  of  him  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  able  to   sequestrate  the- 
come  derived  from   the  estates.      A   suit   was  pending  when  the 
{evolution  broke  out.      Daring  the  tempest  the  MacMahons  somehow 
pt  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  broad  lands  of  Jean  de  Morey.     They 
ere   notwithstanding   staunch  to  the    Royal   Family,  and  did   not 
ink  from  staking  lifo  and  fortune  for  the  cause  of  monarchy. 
Whether  John  MacMahon  had  originally  been  a  Protestant  or  a 
atholici  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not   bring  up  his  sons  in  religious 
igotry.     There  is   in  the  Public  Library  of  Strasburg  a  rare  lx)ok, 
*'  The  Autobiography  of  an  Alsatian  Pastor/*  which  relates  the  tenour 
of  the  author*6  life  before,  during,  and  for  some  years  subsequent  to 
j      the  Revolution.      Who  the  pastor  was  the  title-page  does  not  mentioui 
I      but  it   would   be  easy  to  find  out  from  the  date   at  which   he  says 
^■he  had  a  cure  at  Albertweiler,  in  Alsace.     He  relates  that  on  Sunday, 
^HDdcember   31,  1787,  he   and   his  neighbours  were  surprised  to  see  a 
^ftarriage  drawn  by  eight  horses  drive  up  to  his  manse.     Two  gentle- 
l^^men  alighted.     They  entered  the  house  and  presented  a  letter  from 
M.  Shea,  or  Shue,   afterwards,   in  Napoleon's   time.    Prefect   of  th^ 
Lower  Rhine  and  Governor  of  Strasburg,      Shea  was  an  Irishman's 
^Bion,  and  married  an  Irishman's  daughter,  Mdlle.  d' Alton.     He  was 
^^ncle  of  a  former  Irish  pupil  of  the  pastor,  Clarke,  the  future  Minister 
of  War  of  Napoleon,  and  Dae  de  Feltre.    Shea  s  letter  of  introduction 
I       stated  that  the  two  gentlemen  were  the  ^larquis  Louis  de  MacMahon, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  Chaaaeurs  de   G6vandin,  and  his  brotljer, 
I       Comte  Maurice  de  MacMahon,  Major  in  the  King's  Cuirassiers,     The 
!       Marquis  had  fought  in  the  American  War  of  Lidependence  under 
[       Uochambeau.      lie  and  the  Comte  wished  to  learn  German.      Could 
the  pastor  take  them  in,  as  he  had  received  Clarke,  and  teach  them  that 
I      language  ?     Clarke  had  told  them  that  they  would  do  better  to  stay 
'      with  him  than  to  go  to  Berlin  or  Leipsic.      *^But  Clarke,"  the  pastor 
I       modestly  remarked,  "  was   an  exceptionally  good  pupil.      He  had  a 
retentive  memory,  a  bright  and  receptive  mind,  and  he  was  diligent.  In 
seven  months  he  had  learned  to  speak  and  write  German  well,"'     The 
MacMahons  worked  harder  than  Clarke,  but  not  as  successfully.  They 
vere  rather  old  to  begin  to  learn  German,  the  Marquis  being  thirty- 
two  and   the  Comte  thirty.     They  told   the  pastor  that  their  father 
was  an  Irishman.     He  had  brought  them  up  to  respect  and  love  reli- 
gion and   good    morals.     Their  mother  was  the  richest  woman  Id 
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Burgundy,  and  she  and  their  father  lived  at  the  Chateaa  of  Sully, 
near  Autun. 

The  pastor  and  his  family  became  deeply  attached  to  the  two 
officers.  Their  conduct  was  exemplary,  and  their  goodness  of  heart, 
their  sweetness,  simplicity,  and  wish  to  oblige  made  them  truly  worthy 
of  their  fortune  and  high  station.  Nothing  could  equal  their  kindness 
and  indeed  the  tenderness  of  heart  they  showed  to  the  family  with 
which  they  stayed.  But  the  pastor,  finding  they  talked  in  French  to 
«ach  other  when  alone,  advised  them  to  separate.  Louis,  by  his 
advice,  went  to  Landau,  in  the  Palatinate,  to  board  and  lodge  with 
one  Hoffmann,  a  friend  of  the  pastor,  and  a  Protestant.  He  received 
tuition  from  a  Catholic  named  Zincke,  a  Bavarian,  who  intended  to 
take  Holy  Orders,  but  had  meanwhile  to  live  by  giving  lessons.  He 
followed  his  pupil  to  his  regiment,  and  became  his  secretary.  The 
MacMahons  paid  the  pastor  for  their  board  and  tuition  120  fr.  a  month. 
He  had  scruples  about  accepting  so  much.  When  the  Marquis  left, 
Maurice  declared  that  he  must  leave  too,  if  his  reverend  **  coach"  did 
not  agree  to  go  on  receiving  the  120  fr.  a  month,  and  would  not  hear 
of  any  reduction  being  made.  This  was  not  the  only  advantage  that 
accrued  to  the  good  man  from  having  the  Comte  as  a  pupil.  He 
insisted  on  the  pastor  and  his  wife  using  his  carriage  and  horses  as  if 
they  were  their  own.  They  were  thus  able  to  make  pleasure  trips  to 
places  they  had  often  longed  to  see,  going  to  Landau  and  Bergzheim, 
and  to  visit  their  relatives  at  Annweiler.  On  Sundays  the  pastor  rode, 
instead  of  walking,  to  a  distant  chapel  where  he  celebrated  divine 
service  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  also  able  to  make  trips  to  Heidelberg 
and  Zweibrucken,  where  the  Comte  bought  horses  to  replace  those 
taken  away  by  his  brother ;  to  Mannheim,  Schweitzenberg,  Spires,  and 
Gershenheim.  The  Marquis  quitted  Landau  at  the  end  of  May.  But 
before  he  returned  to  his  regiment  he  came  to  pay  his  duty  to  the 
pastor  and  his  wife,  and  to  take  leave  of  them.  He  accepted  an 
invitation  to  join  the  families  of  both  at  a  pic-nic  at  the  old  Castle  of 
Trifels  on  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding.  In  the  following  month 
the  Comte  was  recalled  to  his  regiment,  but  got  his  leave  of  absence 
extended  to  July  20.  On  the  Comte's  pressing  invitation,  the  pastor, 
with  his  friend  Hoffmann,  went  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Landau,  and 
then  to  Haguenau,  where  they  were  asked  to  stay  as  guests  of  the 
Marquis  and  the  colonel  of  his  regiment. 

"The  brothers  were  kindness  itself  [says  the  pastor].  They  brought  us 
to  Strasburg  on  St.  John's  Eve.  They  there  took  us  to  the  theatre  to  see 
T  rtand's  *  Joeger,'  and  we  returned  with  them  to  their  quarters  at  Haguenau. 
The  good  and  amiable  Comte  Maurice  came  back  to  visit  us  at  Albertweiler  in 
1788.  He  had  purchased  at  the  price  of  60,00(i  fr.  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of  Lauzan  s  regiment,  and  had  been  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Louis.  One  of 
our  own  children  could  not  be  more  glad  to  be  with  us  again  than  he  was. 
The  Comte  brought  Zincke  with  him  as  a  secretary,  but  sent  him  to  lodge 
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the  Swun  Inn.  My  guest  often  took  iiat*  out  ritlln^.  We  went  to 
[intihoim  to  si^e  Ifliunl  in  Schiller's  *  Dou  CWloa.*  On  May  1 1  Le  bade  ua 
rewell»  axul  on  going  took  Zinfke  %\'ith  Uini.    I  iievpr  Imd  the  bappuieas  to 

Bt  him  since,  but  I  heiird  in  171)1  how  hi*  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the 
CPiiUir^  atl'iiir  At  Nnticy*  J  lis  horse,  peppered  with  bullets,  was  killed  under 
The  Mnrqui^»  I  heard,  wsi*  killed  m  Flanders  in  or  about  1 71*4. " 

pmte  Maurice  was  ifarghal  MacMahon's  father.  It  geems  a 
freak  of  the  Fates  that  he  should  have  entered  the  regiment 
of  the  dissolute  Laozan,  whose  autobiographical  accouats  of  hia 
amours  with  the  aristocratic  belles  of  his  time  would  alone  justify 
iie  llevolntion,  Snowllake  and  soot-black  could  not  be  more  ill 
latched  than  the  cynical  rake  Lauzan  and  the  honourable,  pure-minded 
^mi-Irishman,  Maurice  Francis  MacMahon. 

Comte  MacMahon  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nancy  by  the  people  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  massacred.  He  got  away  to  Paris,  and  was 
lered  by  the  Due  d^Orleans  (Egalite),  for  whom  Lauzan  was  busy 
demiting  military  partisans,  the  foil  colonelcy  of  his  regiment  of 
Ittssars,  and  by  Marshal  de  Kochambeau  a  place  on  his  staff.  But 
3uiU6  had  gone  to  Coblentz^  where  an  army  of  iimi//res  was  being 
[>rmed.  Maurice  de  MacMahon,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  War 
linister  of  Louis  XV^IIl  to  explain  why  he  did  not  accept  the  offer 
ither  of  the  Dnc  d*0rl6ana  or  of  de  Kochambeau,  says  :  '*  I  was  going 
place  myself  under  Kochambeau,  in  whosa  corps  in  America  my 
Tother  served.  But  my  legitimate  sovereign,  Louis  XVL,  sent  me 
word  by  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  to  join  his  brothers  abroad. 
I  had  commanded  the  250  Hussars  as  a  household  guard  at  Versailles, 
They  were  so  well  conducted  that  the  queen  had  deigned  to  admit  them 
her  presence  and  called  them  *  her  own  good  Hussars/  I  had  won 
opinions  at  Nancy.  The  king  therefore  thought  that  I  could  not 
Jut  be  more  useful  with  his  brothers  than  in  France.  I  therefore 
Immigrated  by  the  order  of  my  sovereign,  and  because  I  owed  him 
t)yal  duty  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  of  1792/'  This  campaign 
pas  against  the  first  French  Republic. 

Thus  we  see  that  Maurice  ilacMahon  re-entered  France  with 
lie  troops  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  was  one  of  the  provoking 
luses  of  that  tumultuous  outburst  of  Republican  patriotism  which 
found  musical  and  lyrical  expression  in  the  Marseillaise.  What  he 
says  of  having  commanded  the  2t50  Hussars  whom  the  queen  admitted 
to  her  presence  and  called  *'  her  own  good  Hussars/*  suggests  here  a 
lew  remarks.  The  banquet  given  to  these  men  in  the  Palace  Theatre 
Versailles,  at  the  dessert  stage  of  which  she  appeared  with  her 
liea  and  children,  and  walked  round  the  tables  to  say  graciou« 
lings,  was  one  of  the  events  which  brought  down  thunderbolts  in  the 
lutumn  of  1789,  It  was  represented  by  the  club  oratorB,  by 
Camilla  Desmoulins  and  Mirabeau,  as  the  pi^oof  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  new-won  liberties.     The  Hnssai^s,  following  the  lead  of 
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theif  commander,  whose  name  no  historian  gives,  swore  to  die  for  the 
queen  and  her  son.     May  not  this  impulse  be  explained  simply  by  a 
generous  and  very  Irish  emotion  ?     Irish  gallantry  is  diSercgit  from 
French  gallantry,  being  really  chivalrous  and  disinterested.     Burke 
expressed   it  eloquently  when,  in  his  famous  speech  on  the  French 
Revolution,  he  spoke  of  the  radiant  beauty  and   the  misfortunes  of 
the  queen  of  France  as  being  enough  to  make  the  swords  of    all 
chivalrous  men  jump  from   their  scabbards.     When  Maurice  Mac- 
Mahon  is  looked  at  through  the  eyes  of  the  Alsatian  pastor,  one  can 
understand  the  queen  cleaving  to  him  and  his  250  Hussars  for  pro- 
tection for  herself  and  children.     But  the  honest  Comte  is   a  strong, 
albeit  unconscious,  witness  in  support  of  the  charge  made  against 
Louis  XVI.  of  conspiring,  in  1792,  with  the  head  of  the  Coblentz 
coalition  to  snuff  out  the  Revolution  by  means  of  a  foreign  inva- 
sion.    He  was  planning  how  to  escape  to  Coblentz  when,  through 
his  sister,   he  ordered    MacMahon  to  go  there.       Her    intervention 
shows  that  the  Revolutionists  were   not  altogether  wrong  in   cart- 
ing her  into  prison  for  being  privy  to  conspiracies,  and   that    the 
charges  made  against  the  Royal  Family  of  being  in  communication 
with  "  the   enemies  of  the  nation  '*  were  not  unfounded.     Maurice 
MacMahon,  acting    on    the  orders  he    received    from    his    *'  lawful 
sovereign,"  attached  himself  to  the  Anglo-Dutch  army,  of  which  the 
Duke    of  York  was  generalissimo.     He  was   under    the   immediate 
orders  of  the  Belgian  Riquet  de  Caraman  and  of  Marshal  de  Broglie 
who  had,  in  1798,  been  charged  to  gather  troops  round   Versailles, 
and,  hemming  in  the  National  Assembly,  take  it  prisoner,  or  trans- 
port it  to  deliberate  at  Compidgne  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Paris  Re- 
volutionists.    Riquet  de  Caraman  was  great-grandson  of  the  Italian 
Riquetti  who  made  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  the  g»jat-grandfather  also 
of  Mirabeau,  whose  family  retained  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  their 
name.     A  sister  of  Marshal   de  Broglie  was  married   to  Riquet  de 
Caraman.     MacMahon  fell  in  love  with  their  daughter  and  married 
her.     In  this  marriage  originated  the  close  connection  of  the  late 
Marshal    with    the    Dae    de    Broglie,  and    the  choice   made  by  the 
Orleanists  at  the   Versailles  Assembly   in   1873  when   they  offered 
MacMahon  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

Maurice  MacMahon  remained  attached  to  the  Anglo-Dutch  army 
until  1795,  and  did  not  return  to  France  until  1803.  He  was  no 
doubt  helped  at  Paris  by  Madame  Tallien,  an  old  friend  of  Josephine, 
and  ci'devant  wife  of  Tallien,  the  author  of  the  Thermidor  conp 
cTStat.  This  lady  was  one  of  the  fast  beauties  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  soul  of  the  Thermidor  reaction  against  Robespierre's  terrorist 
methods,  but  still  more  against  his  austere  virtues  and  incoiTuptible 
integrity.  She  had  divorced  Tallien  to  become  the  wife  of  Prince  de 
Caraman,    and  her  friendly  support  would   have  been  valuable  to 
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IMacMahon  at  a  time  when  Napoleon  was  thinkiDg  of  makmg  himself 
Emperor  and  of  drawing  the  Royalista  about  him  to  form  a  Court  on 
Ihe  Versailles  model,  Maurice  MacMalion,  however,  lived  altogether  in 
the  csountry  at  Sully  in  Burgundy,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  at 
the  Court  of  Napoleon.  Between  1793  and  1812  he  became  the 
y^ather  of  seventeen  children,  of  whom  the  late  Marshal  was  the 
^Sixteenth.  Ue  remained  silently  hostile  to  the  Empire,  and  in  1815, 
^Between  the  return  of  the  Emperor  from  Elba  and  his  defeat  at 
^vFaterloo,  tried  to  stir  up  Burgundy  against  him  and  to  bring  it  to 
^demonstrate  for  Louis  XVIIL  Marshal  Davoust  was  sent  to  q^uell 
^■jhe  disturbancet  and  the  Marquis  Maurice  was  arrested  and  was  to  be 
^■ent  for  trial  before  a  military  commission. 

^r  Davoust,  not  being  sure  that  Napoleon  would  be  able  to  withstand 
a  European  coalition,  delayed  the  trial.  The  Comtesse  hastened  to 
Dijon  to  intercede  for  her  husband,  who,  if  tried,  was  sure  to  be 
condemned  and  shot.  She  was  in  poor  health  when  the  shock  of  her 
husband  s  arrest  was  received.     As  no  hope  was  afforded  her  of  his 

i scape,  she  nearly  died  from  despair.  The  future  Marshal  was  seven 
ears  old,  and  retained  to  the  laat  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  dark 
ays  of  1815.  Waterloo  opened  the  doors  of  the  military  prison  at 
Hjon,  and  the  Marquis  Maurice  returned  to  Sully.  His  wife  lingered 
ntil  1819*  She  was  a  woman  of  a  strong,  generous  character,  and 
cast  aside  all  Koyalist  prejudice  and  feeling  when  her  charitable  Benti-* 
^Bxieuts  aud  principles  w^ere  appealed  to.  When  Couthon  the  regicide 
^Rras  banished  she  received  his  two  motherless  daughters  into  her 
family,  and  was  ae  much  a  mother  to  them  as  to  any  of  her  own 
children*  They  were  penniless,  and  she  set  them  up  in  life.  This 
was  done  ^hen  the  White  Terror,  or  reaction  which  followed  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  was  at  its  height.  Couthon  had 
n  fancy  for  collecting  historical  documents  of  the  Revolution.  In 
17i)3  he  got  hold  of  the  will  of  Marie  Antoinette,  which  was  found, 
among  hb  papers,  and  sent  to  the  State  archives. 

kThe  Comtesse  de  MacMahon  survived  eight  of  her  seventeen 
lildren.  Of  those  she  left,  four  were  sous  and  five  daughters^ 
er  moral  courage  was  the  heritage  she  left  to  Maurice  Patrick. 
e  was  not  sent  to  school  young,  but  had  private  tuition  at  home. 
^^e  was  then  placed  at  a  seminary  taught  by  priests  at  Autun,  from 
^■rbich  He  was  removed  to  a  coaching  establishment  for  the  military 
^School  of  St.  Cyr  at  Versailles.  His  two  elder  brothers  were  already 
^officers  in  Hussar  regiments.  All  the  family  were  fond  of  horses  and 
were  daring  riders.  Charles,  the  eldest,  broke  his  neck  in  1845  while 
competing  for  a  steeple*chase  prize  for  gentlemen  riders  at  Anton, 
rhey  were  all  fanciers  of  English  thoroughbreds.  The  Marshal  waa 
Bver  without  a  few  in  his  stables.  He  owed  his  life  on  many  occa^ 
[ins,  when  acting  as  an  aide-de-camp,  to  the  fleetness  and  cleverness 
VOL.  uay.  3  u 
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of  an  English  or  an  Irish  horse.  At  the  exhibition  of  eqneatrian  irt^ 
which  was  held  eight  years  ago  at  the  Rue  d©  S^ze,  a  family  portrait  ww 
shown  of  Charles,  Joseph  and  Maurice  Patrick  de  MacMahon  (the  future 
Marshal) ,  in  their  iiniforms,canteriiig  in  a  glade.  It  was  a  spirit^  paint* 
ing,  and  gave  the  impression  of  the  elation  and  freshnesa  of  yoatli. 
Another  sketcliy  picture,  by  Horace  Vernety  represented  the  MacMalioo 
family  at  a  hunting  meet  in  front  of  the  chatean  of  SoUj  (a  Idnd  of 
Bnrguadian  Warwick  Castle)  with  their  friends^  who  had  come  to 
hunt  in  the  woods  round  them.  The  material  conditions  and  the 
<;ompany  are  aristocratic.  Still,  there  is  a  sweet,  genial^  friendly  air, 
■common  to  all  the  MacMahons,  which  excludes  the  idea  of  **  the 
<;old  shade  of  aristocracy."  The  servants  seem  aa  well  ofl'  as  the 
horses.  Maurice  Patrick  (the  Marshal) ,  a  gentlemanly,  elegantly 
hmlt  young  fellow,  of  a  fair,  beaming,  and  ruddy  countenance,  pata 
the  neck  of  his  thoroughbred.  The  horse,  pleased  and  proud  at  thii 
mark  of  affection,  paws  the  ground  with  his  fore-foot. 

All  the  three  MacMahon  brothers  of  the  second  generatioii,  bora 
at  Sully,  were  loyal»  in  the  old  romantic  Jacobite  aetuEe,  to  tlie 
Bourbons,  They  were  officers,  the  two  elder  in  Hnssar  r€^im)eDti^ 
and  Maurice  Patrick  in  a  line  regiment  in  active  service  in  Algeria^ 
'when  the  Revolution  of  1 830  broke  out,  and  Loub  Philippe  pii 
np  the  crown  which  fell  from  the  head  of  his  cousin  and  benefatotofd 
Each  of  the  three  young  officers  at  once  asked  the  general  over  him 
» to  forward  his  resignation  to  the  Minister  of  War.  Maurice's  was  not 
-accepted  J  for  hia  general  thought  him  too  valuable  an  officer  in  wir 
time  to  let  him  retire  from  the  army  without  giving  him  time  to  n&BeOl 
on  the  course  he  proposed  taking.  Some  days  after  his  resignatiom 
had,  as  he  thought,  been  sent  on,  he  received  a  letter  from  hia  father^ 
the  old  Marquis,  conjuring  him  not  to  throw  up  his  commission,  bui 
to  keep  out  of  political  partisanship  by  making  the  rule  of  ndlitATt 
obedience  the  law  of  his  life,  Ke  himself  had  known  what  it  was  td 
be  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  cast  abroad  to  serve  in  an  army  which^ 
though  forward  to  fight  for  the  lawful  sovereign,  had  to  march 
against  the  nation  that  h©  claimed  the  right  to  rule*  Once  in  tL© 
thick  of  a  campaign  it  was  a  clear  duty  not  to  leave ;  indeed,  to  lea' 
would  be  to  desert.  The  king  (Charles  X*)  had  not  asked  him  for 
any  such  sacrifice  as  the  two  other  brothers  had  made, 

Maurice  Patrick  MacMahon  went  to  his  general  to  ask  if  fcke  lette: 
of  resignation   would    have    reached    Paris.      "  Ko,    for  it  was  ne 
forwarded.      It  is  in  a  pigeon-hole  there.     I  can*fc  spare  you.      Tak* 
it  and  burn  it." 

If  that  letter  had  not  been  detained  the  French  army,  Jn  all  pn>bii- 
bility,  would  have  been  taken   prisoners  at  Magenta,  and  the  chapt 
of  European  events,  and  of  great  changes  in  political  geography,  whi^ 
began  in  1B5P,  would  never  have  been  commenced.     An  Italian  S<Hliii 
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must  have  secured  to  Austria  the  upper  hand  across  the  Rhine  and  in 
Italy,  nipped  in  the  bud  the  unitary  movement  in  the  latter  country, 
led  to  a  great  overturning  and  upheaval  in  Paris,  and,  in  short,  have 
given  a  trend  to  European  events  quite  different  from  the  one  they  have 
been  taking  since  MacMahon  rode  into  Milan,  his  horse  knee-deep  in 
the  flowers  that  were  cast  at  him  from  the  windows,  and  with  a  child 
be  saved  from  being  run  over  on  the  bow  of  his  saddle. 

No  act  of  the  Marshal's  life  became  him  better  than  his  retirement 
from  power.  He  was  determined  not  to  provoke  civil  war,  not  to  go 
with  the  tide  of  Gambettist  republicanism,  not  to  expose  himself  in 
any  degree  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  party  to  the  Union  Gen^rale 
bubble  which  the  political  men  about  him  and  their  sons  were 
financing.  He  agreed  with  Dufaure  in  thinking  that  a  new  situation 
required  new  men.  As  he  had  lived  far  beyond  his  salary  and  private 
means  at  the  Elysee,  he  had  no  fortune  to  fall  back  upon.  But 
honour  and  duty  pointed  out  the  course  he  should  take.  He 
followed  it  with  his  usual  straightforward  simplicity,  was  the 
first  to  congratulate  M.  Gr6vy  when  he  was  elected  President,  and 
volunteered  to  smooth  away  any  difficulties  that  might  be  raised 
by  foreign  Courts  and  French  Royalist  diplomatists.  He  lent  the 
plate  he  had  at  the  Elysee  to  his  successor  until  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  exercise  of  hospitality  on  a  large  scale  could  be  procured — of 
course,  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  on  the  back  of  which  M.  Gr^vy  threw 
all  expenses.  The  Marshal  devoted  himself  in  retirement  to  humane 
enterprises  connected  with  the  army.  No  word  of  recrimination  or 
barsh  criticism  escaped  his  lips.  He  refused  the  splendid  sinecure  of 
<Orand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  After  being  head  of  the 
State,  he  thought  he  could  not  with  dignity,  for  the  sake  of  a  salary, 
discharge  a  lower  function.  He  felt  that  the  retirement  of  private 
life  best  befitted  him. 

EmII,Y  CjlAWFORD. 


TATIAN  AND  THE   DATE  OF  THE 
FOURTH   GOSPEL. 


IT  is  sixteen  years,  almost  to  a  moon  (which  is  the  unit  of 
measurement  of  time  to  the  readers  of  the  Contemporary  Review), 
since  Bishop  Lightfoot  concluded  in  this  magazine  the  series  of  articles 
iu  which  he  examined  the  claims  of  the  anonymous  work  entitled 
'*  Supernatural  Religion."  These  essays  have  since  been  reprinted  in 
book- form ;  and  amongst  those,  of  all  schools  of  belief  or  of  non-belief, 
who  value  exactness  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  expression  in  matters 
relating  to  Biblical  and  Patristic  science,  they  have  already  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  position  amongst  the  classical  works  of  modern 
theology. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  to  observe  that,  although  no  serions 
error  has  been  detected  in  Lightfoot's  reasonings,  nor  any  fault 
been  pointed  out  in  the  foundation  of  facts  on  which  he  built,  there 
are  some  portions  of  his  argument  which,  while  not  invalidated,  are,  iu 
view  of  the  progress  which  Patristic  studies  have  been  quietly  making, 
iaadequate  in  their  statements,  needing  at  least  amplification  and,  in 
one  or  two  minor  points,  a  slight  revision.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
articles  written  by  Lightfoot  will  ever  come  under  the  designation 
of  **  back  numbers  "  which  is  popularly  used  by  a  great  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  describe  the  dead  or  dying  past.  Tliere 
is  very  little  in  his  writings  over  which  a  literary  Rffiuiescat  in  jhio 
has  to  be  said ;  his  books  will  be  as  long-lived  as  those  of  the  great 
masters  of  English  theological  learning,  to  which  they  stand  in  the 
relation  of  a  carved  capital  to  a  column ;  they  will  remain  the 
delight  and  the  despair  of  critics  and  controversialists.  At  the  same 
time,  so  large  has  been  the  increment  to  the  materials  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  last  few- 
years  that  it  becomes  a  proper  question  to  ask,  whether,  in  view  of 
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the  new  docaments  and  inscriptions  which  have  come  to  IJght,  and 
the  investigations  of  the  sixteen  intervening  years  to  which  we  have 
ftl laded,  the  positions  which  Lightfoot  took  up  are  perfectly  defensible. 

»Jf,  for  example,  he  were  alive  to-day,  would  he  be  able  to  say  as 
decidedly  as  he  did  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  assigning 
the  Gospel  of  John  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  or  to  any 
^  period  of  time  except  that  defined  by  the  early  and  almost  unbroken 
H  tradition  of  the  Church  ?  Was  Lightfoot's  defence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
H  the  last  despairing  ertbrt  of  a  dying  orthodoxy  ?  or  was  it  a  timely  pro- 
^ua6t,  made  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  finest  English 
^Mbolarship^  against  an  inundation  of  mere  German  hypothesis  ? 

Some  of  these  questions  are  answered  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
stated.  The  footnotes  to  the  collected  volume  of  Essays  show  that 
Lightfoot  did  not  die  without  knowing  that  he  had  neither  run  in 
vain  nor  spent  his  strength  for  nought ;  he  lived  to  see  the  learned 

•  world  hard  at  work  upon  the  greatest  Patristic  discovery  of  the 
century,  the  lost  Harmony  of  Tatian,  for  the  existence  of  which  he  had 
so  zealously  contended ;  and  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  attend 

I  the   literary  funeral  of  St*  John,  which  has,  in  consequence  of  the 
recovery  of  the  Harmony,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  been  postponed 
indefinitely.     He    must    have    felt    before    he    died    that    he    laad 
occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  a  memorable  conflict ;  and  he,  who 
probably  least  of  all  men  cared  for  the  fluctuations  of  popular  opiniim, 
B'was  with   ns   long  enough  to  know  that  the  flowing  tide  was  with 
^Kitm.      Readers   of   this   Review   will  recall  an   article   by   Professor 
y  Bchtlrer  in  September  1891  in  which  the  following  signiBcant  call  to 
retreat  was   soanded  to  those  who  are  named   by  compliment    the 

•advanced  critics  (chiefly  so  named,  1  imagine,  because  they  have  a 
tendency  to  run  ahead  of  the. facts  of  the  case  which  they  discuss). 
Professor  Schiirer  told  ns  that  **  those  who  dispute  the  genuineness  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  have  given  np  a  number  of  Baurs  untenable 
assertions.  It  is  recognised  that  the  Gospel  is  at  imst  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  older  than  Ilaur  admitted,  that  it  arose  not  160-170  A.D* 

I  but  at  lalrst  about  130  A  J)/'  (I  have  used  some  italics  in  the  trans- 
scription  of  the  sentence).  Schiirer's  article  was  meant  as  an  olive- 
branch  to  the  opposite  critical  schools* 
Professor  Sanday  followed  Dr.  Schiirer  in  an  article  which  main* 
tained  strongly  the  case  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
declared  the  admission  as  to  the  date  to  be  insuflicient.  I  hope  I  do 
not  express  tnyself  too  strongly  in  saying  that  Professor  Sanday 's 
article,  done  into  brief  English,  almoat  amounted  to  this:  *'Take 
back  your  olive-branch  and  bring  a  flag  of  surrender  instead/' 

But  I  only  refer  to  these  articles  in  order  to  confirm  what 
was  said  above  in  regard  to  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
critical  world  in  the  matter  of  the  Johannine  question.     I  do  not 
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wish  to  baild  any  further  conclasions  than  this  on  the  argamentB 
or  admissions  of  the  two  distinguished  scholars  cited.  They  ooca* 
pied  themselves  chiefly  with  the  discussion  of  the  internal  pro- 
babilities of  the  genuineness  of  St.  John's  Grospel,  to  the  ezclasioUy 
almost  entirely,  of  the  external  evidence  and  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  It  would  have  been  better  to  stay  a  while  longer  by  these 
latter,  which  constitute  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  at  all  events  in 
regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  book.  Let  it  be  noted  then  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  opinion  abroad  on  the  question  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  that  the  new  conclusions  suggest  that  Lightfoot's 
defence  was  a  successful  one. 

To  a  good  chess-player  the  interest  of  the  game  does  not  lie  in  the 
opening  or  closing  moves ;  the  former  are  usually  conventional,  the  latter 
are  self-evident  ;  the  "  gameness  "  of  the  game  is  centred  in  a  limited 
number  of  moves  which  do  not  attract  the  attention  of  an  unskilled 
bystander;  the  moderate  player  is  most  interested  in  the  selection 
and  development  of  the  opening  gambit,  and  the  tyro  finds  his  joy.  in 
the  closing  passages  which  enable  him  to  Eay  which  of  the  two  sides 
has  won.  And  the  Johannine  question  is  something  like  a  game  of 
chess  in  this  respect;  a  certain  number  of  objections  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  urged  against  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  book ; 
it  is  said  to  be  ill-attested,  or  the  actual  attestations  are  said  to  be 
themselves  spurious  in  character  or  wrongly  assigned  as  to  date.  A 
large  part  of  the  literature  of  the  second  century  has  met  with  similar 
treatment:  this  is  the  conventional  opening  of  the  critical  game. 
To  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  literature  of  modem  criticism, 
such  statements  produce  no  more  excitement  than  to  be  told  that 
one's  adversary  in  a  game  of  chess  has  moved  his  pawn  to  the  king's 
fourth.  The  supreme  interest  of  Lightfoot's  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  consists  in  the  fact  that  his  moves  constitute  the  turning-point 
of  the  struggle.  All  the  rest  of  the  controversy  is  either  mere  pre- 
liminary or  foregone  conclusion.  I  propose  to  point  out,  however^ 
where  he  somewhat  understated  his  case,  and  that  the  game  might 
in  reality  have  been  much  shorter;  and  I  shall  also  draw  atten- 
tion briefly  to  some  curious  critical  conclusions  which  follow  from 
the  conjunction  of  Lightfoot's  work  with  the  documents  that  havo 
been  discovered,  and  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  upon  them^ 
since  the  publication  of  his  memorable  articles. 

I  begin  by  reconstructing  the  critical  question  into  the  shape  in 
which  it  stood  when  Lightfoot  began  to  take  part  in  it.  An  extract 
or  two  will  show  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  at  that  time.  In 
the  year  before  the  appearance  of  Lightfoot's  first  article  there 
was  issued  the  fifth  edition  of  Reuss'  "  History  of  the  New  Testament." 
No  one  wiU  object,  I  hope,  if  I  speak  of  Reuss  as  a  temperate  as 
well  as  a  careful  writer.     In  his  preface  to  the  edition  in  question  he 
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omplains  of  those  critics  who  decorate  him  with  the  title  of  "  petty 
apologist/*  because  he  is  unable  to  see  all  the  seams  which  modem 

[criticism  has  detected  in  the  patchwork  of  the  Apostolic  writings ; 

'yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  Beuss  expressed  himself  on  the  important 
question  of  the  external  evidence  for  St.  John  s  Gospel  : 

•*The  positive  testitoony  [says  he]  does  not  begin,  as  the  history  of  the 
Canon  shows,  until  Tbeophilus  of  Antioch,  after  170  a.d.  But  th* 
jniversd  recognition  of  the  book  by  the  Church  immediately  thereiifter, 
sufficiently  attested,  would  be  inexplicable  did  it  not  reach   back  much 

farther The  unspeakable  pains  that  havetieen  taken  to  collect  extemid 

Evidence  only  shows  that  there  is  none  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term." 

For  a  companion  sentence  to  Reuss's  decided  language  we  will  take 

^a  few  words  from  Dr.  S.  Davidson *s  *' Canon  of  the  Bible/'  the  second 

litiou  of  which   appeared  in   1877  synchronously  with    Lightfoot's 

Fcsonclnding  article  on  Tatian.     The  book  to  which  I  refer  is  stated  to 

.  be  a  revision  of  an  essay  prepared  for  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Ency- 

clopfiBdia  Britannica,"  and  so  may  fairly  be    taken   to  represent  the 

sincere  milk  of  the  word  for  the  sustenance  of  the  coming  generation. 

)r.  Davidson  says  (p.  99)  : 

*•  Whatever  may  be  said  about  Justin's  acquaintance  with  this    Gospel 

It.c,  the  Fourth  Gospel),  its  exiHtenee  before  14*1  a.d.  is  incapable  either  of 

lecLsive  or  probable  showing.    The  Jobannine  uuthorsliip  has  receded  before 

he  tide  of  modern  criticism  ;  and,  though  tliis  tidt?  U  arbitrary  at  times,  it 

here  irresistible.     Apologists  should  abstain  from  strong  assertions,  &c" 

The  metaphorical  language  of  the  passage  is  a  little  obscure ;  one 

loes  not  at  first  see  what  is   meant  by  St.  John's  Gospel   receding 

&fore  modem  criticism  ;  bat  it  is  clear  that  the  conservative  critics 

'tnast  have  been  in  an  evil  case  if  they  had  to  deal  with  irresistible 

i       tideSj  or  to  stand,  like  Horace's   countryman,  by  the   banks  of  the 

mighty  stream  which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Tiibingen,   and  to  wait 

L      uiitil  it  should  have  dried  up : 


•'  Rusticiis  expeotat  dum  defluat  amois  ;  at  ille 
Labitttr  et  labettu-  in  omne  volubilia  icvqiii.'' 


It  will  be  observed  that  while  Kenss  had  only  ventured  to  fix 
an  inferior  limit  for  the  date  of  St.  John*8  Gospel  (a  proceeding 
which  left  the  whole  question  at  issue  still  open),  Dr.  Davidson  went 
far  as  to  fix  a  superior  limit  (which  would  be  necessarily  the 
J. blow  to  the  Johannine  authorship),  and  even  to  intimate  that 
be  tide  of  critical  knowledge  would  not  bo  permitted  to  '*  turn  again 
ome."  At  the  same  time  he  warned  apologists  against  strong 
tions,  from  which  it  is  at  least  fair  to  conclude  that  he  was  not 
Dious  of  having  overstated  his  own  case ! 
It  will  hardly  need  to  be  said  that,  of  the  statements  which  I 
iave  quoted,  neither  will  bear  repetition  in  view  of  the  additions 
that  have  been  made  to  our  documentary  knowledge  j  the  only  thing 
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that  will  bear  repeating  is  Reuss'  admission  that  the  *'  nniversal  re- 
cognition of  the  book  by  the  Church  immediately  "  after  the  time  of 
Theophilus  **  would  be  inexplicable  did  it  not  reach  back  much 
further."  The  external  testimony  to  St.  John's  Gospel  does  not 
begin  with  Theophilus,  nor  even  with  Tatian,  who  is  historically  his 
senior ;  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  say  that,  anterior  to  Theophilus,  the 
external  evidence  is  practically  non-existent;  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  person,  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  would  to-day  fix  the  lower  limit  for  St.  John's 
Gospel  at  the  year  140,  to  say  nothing  of  turning  the  lower  limit  into 
an  upper  limit.  And  now  let  us  come  to  Lightfoot,  and  see  how  far 
his  statements  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
are  susceptible  of  verification,  especially  in  the  matter,  so  hotly 
contested,  of  the  existence  of  a  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  made 
by  Tatian  in  the  second  century,  which  gave  the  story  of  the  Gospels 
in  the  form  of  a  mosaic  made  by  alternate  extracts  from  one  Gospel 
or  another,  and  known  in  the  early  Church  by  the  name  of  the 
Diatessaron  or  Quaternary  Gospel.* 

It  is  well  known  that  this  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  has  come  to  light 
in  two  leading  forms,which  are  obviously  derived  from  a  lost  primitive — 
the  first  is  the  Armenian  translation  of  Ephrem  Syruss  Commentary  on 
the  Diatessaron,  ia  which  a  large  part  of  the  Diatessaron  is  embedded ; 
the  second,  the  Diatessaron  itself,  has  appeared  in  an  Arabic  translation 
made  from  a  niuth-century  copy  of  a  lost  Syriac  text.  Over  and 
above  these  two  leading  authorities,  a  mass  of  references  and  quota- 
tions, whose  number  is  constantly  increasing,  have  been  unearthed 
in  the  extant  literature  of  the  early  Syrian  Church  and  elsewhere. 

Now,  while  Lightfoot  was  writing,  the  Commentary  of  Ephrem 
Syrus,  which  had  been  published  by  the  Armenian  Fathers  at  Venice 
as  early  as  1836,  was  actually  on  his  shelves.  He  has  himself  con- 
fessed as  much  in  a  foot-note  at  the  close  of  the  **  Collected  Essays": 

"  I  had  for  some  years  possessed  a  copy  of  this  work  in  four  volumes, 

*  Readers  to  whom  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  unfamiliar  wiU  perhaps  care  to 
be  reminded  that  the  existence  of  this  Gospel  Harmony,  which  contained  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was  denied  in  the  atronjjest  terms.  M.  Renan  said,  in 
1879  (three  years  after  the  publication  of  Ephrem's  *'  Commentary  on  the  HarmoLy  " 
in  its  Latin  form) : 

'*  Tatien  ne  connaissait  pas  ou  n'admettait  pas  I'l^^vangile  de  Jean.  C'est  k  tort 
qu'ona  cru  que  le  Diatesji-aron  commencait  par  *Au  commencement  etait  le  Verbe.'  C'est 
a  tort  aussi  qu'on  a  cm  que  le  titre  AtA  Te(r<r<£pw»'impliquait  les  quatre  Evangiles  canon- 
iques.  Le  mot  Sta  reffadpuy  est  empruntd  4  la  musique  grecque  et  signifie  en  g^n^ral 
I'accord  parfait.''— "L'liJglise  Chretienne.'*  p.  503,  n. 

The  author  of  ''  Supernatural  Keligion"said  :  "  No  one  seems  to  have  seen  Tatian's 
Harmony,  probably  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  svch  work,  and  the  real 

Gospel  used  by  him  was  that  according  to  the  Hebrews As  we  have  clearly 

seen,  there  is  not  up  to  the  time  of  Tatian  any  evidence  even  of  the  existence  of  three 
of  our  Gospels,  and  much  less  of  the  four  in  a  coUe^^ted  form." 

Dr.  S.  Davidson  was  not  much  better  ;  he  told  us  :  **  It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain 

the  nature  of  his  Harmony It  may  have  been  made  out  of  the  four  canonical 

Gospels.    But  the  testimony  of  one  that  did  not  see  the  book  is  little  worth 

The  accountfl  of  the  Syrian  writers  furnish  no  proof  that  Tatian's  work  began  with 
John  i.  1.**— "Introduction  to  New  Testament/*  ii.  306. 
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itTid  tho  ilioughfc  had   more  than  once  crosi5;e<l   my  mind   tint     '>*=siblj  it 
might  thrnxv  light  on  Eph rem'd  mode  of  deiiling  with  the  Goif^pcl*.      *  ,  . 
_I  did  not,  however,  then  |M)ssess  snliieient  knowledge  of  Armenian  to  -iir 
its  cou tents/* 

Moreover,  this  Armenian  text  had  been  translated  into  Latin  juid 
published  by  Dr*  MOsinger,  of  Salzburg,  in  the  year  before  this 
article  of  Lightfoot  waa  written.  Mt'iaiugera  book  would  have  told 
the  whole  tale  about  the  Diatessaron,  but,  unhappily,  it  remained 
practically  unnoticed  until  the  great  American  scholar,  Dr.  Ezra 
Abbot,  brought  it  to  the  front  in  a  masterly  essay  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel 

It  roust  be  admitted  that  if  Lightfoot  had  been  able  to  quote 
Ephrem's  text,  or  to  refer  to  Musinger's  translation  of  it,  and  to 
extract  the  elements  of  the  Gospel  on  which  Ephrem  was  commentingi 
he  would  have  made  his  case  much  stronger.  To  take  a  single  point, 
the  production  of  a  text  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  obviously  harraon- 
istic  and  began  with  John  i.  1  (**  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  "), 
would  have  been  a  fact  of  more  weight  than  fifty  arguments  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  Dlonysius  Bar-Salibi  spoke  tlie  truth  when  he 
said  that  Mar  Ephrem  had  written  an  exposition  of  the  Diatessaron, 
and  that  its  commencement  was  '^Iii  the  beginning  was  the  Word." 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Lightfoot  defended  his  case  from  a  weaker 
position  than  was  accessible  to  him. 

What  is  true  of  Ephrem's  Commentary  is  also  true  in  a  lesser 
degree  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Harmony,  which  was  published 
at  Borne  in  188><,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation.  It  is  well 
known  no^v  that^  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  centary,  this 
copy  of  the  Diatessaron  had  been  announced  in  the  printed  catalogue 
of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  Library.  Not  only  was  it 
announced,  but  announced  as  Tatian'a  Diatessaron.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  Lightfoot  was  to  blame  more  than  other  people  in  not 
having  noticed  or  followed  up  the  entry  which  Assemani  had  maile  of 
this  precious  MS.  ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
80  much  valuable  time  had  to  be  spent  in  unfruitfcil  disputes  which 
ought  to  have  been  settled  long  ago  by  a  little  printer's  ink  applied 
to  non< controversial  ends.  And  certainly  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Lightfoot*a  defence  of  Tatian,  however  adequate  in  other  respects, 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  non- publication  of  an  extant  and  catalogued 
document,  much  under-stated. 

The  third  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  is  an  instance  in 
which  Lightfoot  threw  away  an  important  piece  of  testimony  which 
lay  at  hand,  I  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Victor  of  Capua,  who  had, 
somewhere  about  the  year  545  A.D.,  found  an  anonymous  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  which  he  decided,  on  comparison  with  Eusebius,  to  bo 
the  Harmony  made  by  Tatian  in  the  second  century,  and  which  he 
tiSdd  as  the  basis  of  a  Latin  Harmony  of  his  own,  which  has  coma 
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down  to  na  in  the  famous  Codex  FuMensiB.  On  this  identification  oi 
Victor's,  Lightfoot  remai^ks  : 
'  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Victor  was  mistaken  about  th^ 
authorship ;  for,  though  the  work  is  constructed  on  the  eame  general 
plan  as  Tatian'a,  it  does  not  begin  with  John  i.  1,  but  with  Luke  L  1> 
and  it  does  contain  the  genealogies "'  (which  tradltioQ  affinna  to  IiaT^ 
been  absent  from  the  original  work  of  Tatian). 

It  was  strange  that  Lightfoot  did  not  notice  or  suspect  that  thero 
had  been  an  alteration  in  the  Harmony  by  its  passage  through  the  hands 
of  Victor  of  Capua.  But  Victor,  though  he  had  re-arranged  the  har- 
monised Gospel,  preserved  the  original  table  of  chapters,  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  his  own  work,  though  it  did  not  exactly  correspond  thereto. 
Jn  this  table  of  chapters  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  original  Har- 
mony, upon  which  he  worked  in  framing  his  Latin- Vulgate  Hannony, 
did  begin  with  John  i,  1,  and  contained,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  no 
genealogies.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  saying  that  Lightfoot  under- 
stated the  existing  evidence  for  the  Harmony  of  Tatian  (and  tli^ 
Gospel  of  John  which  is  contained  in  it) ;  I  make  this  statement^ 
not  with  the  idea  of  depreciating,  on  mere  points  of  detail,  the  splendid 
vindication  of  the  early  Christian  writings  which  Lightfoot  so  snec^aft* 
fully  accomplished,  bat  simply  in  order  to  enunciate  the  fol 
proposition,  which  may  be  of  value  in  coming  days  : 

It  is  j-jrW^^/f:  /or  a  professed  apQlogist^  acting  in  tit  fence  of  a  eerUtm 
portion  of  tfu  CJiristian  Uttratui^^^  the  genuineness  of  which  has  kcM 
attacked^  to  sanonslf/  undcrslfftc  a  vd^iniwj  mi^e. 

I  hope  that  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  been  ao  free  in  his  warnings  to 
the  apologists,  will  not  consider  this  too  strong  a  statement. 

Let  me  now  pass  on  to  consider  a  little  more  generally  what  \a 
likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the  recovery  of  Tatian's  Harmony  upon  the 
Johannine  problem.  In  the  first  place  it  will  react  upon  the  opiniond 
which  are  current  with  regard  to  supposed  quotations  from  St.  Joh 
Gospel  in  second-century  writers.  I  will  begin  by  taking  the 
of  Tatian  himself.  If  we  turn  to  the  **  Apology  to  the  Greeks,'* 
which  is  the  only  one  of  Tatian's  own  writings  that  has  been 
preserved  to  os,  we  shall  find  several  passages  in  which  it  has  been 
common  for  apologists  to  recognise  traces  of  the  use  of  tlio 
Fourth  Gospel.  Three  places,  in  particular,  have  been  appealed 
to;  in  the  first  he  uses  the  expression:  **  God  ia  a  spirit*';  in 
the  second  he  quotes  the  saying :  ''  The  darkness  comprehended 
not  the  light";  and  in  the  third  he  expresses  himself  as  follows: 
*'  Follow  ye  the  only  God,  All  things  have  been  made  by  Him^ 
and  apart  from  Him  hath  been  made  no  one  thing'';  of  theae 
supposed  references  two  are  verbatim  and  the  third  almost  so. 

Now,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  question  the  identification  of  tliese 
allusions  to  St,  John's  Gospel  when  once  we  have  recognised  thai 
Tatian  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Fourth  Gospel   as  to  haTe^ 
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fcranscribed  the  whole  of  it  at  least  oDce,  and  to  have  carefully 
Bxamiaed  the  relation  of  the  contaiaed  narrative  to  that  given  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  The  Harmony  has  a  broad  back  ;  if  we  are  discuss- 
ag  the  question  of  possible  acquaintance  with  St,  Job  a 'a  Gospel,  it 
an  carry  these  smaller  quotations  aa  easily  as  a  bird  carries  its 
feathers.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  these  quotations 
^ere  all  called  in  question;  not  one  of  tbem,  for  example,  was 
Imitted  by  the  author  of  *'  Supernatural  Religion/'  He  devotes  aiz 
pages  to  the  demonstration  that  the  passages  I'eferred  to  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  It  is  fair  to  remember  that 
this  writer  had  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  evidence 
bat  the  Uiatessaron  of  Tatian  was  based  upon  the  four  canonical' 
^Gospels, 

Wg  thus  arrive  at  the  following  interesting  situation  :  It  is  possible 
for  an  (a7iy  ChriMtan    writer,  pro/aimdlt/  acqtiainted  with  tht  Fowrik 
wospely  which  he  had  at  least  orice  t7'artAcribed  with   his  own  hand,  to 
itc  a  rdi{jioiis  treatise  in  tvhich  he   would  fail  to  ci/nvince  critics  in 
iter  ayes  (hat  he  had  any  acquaintance  mth  that  Gospel  at  all.    And  thvi 
nihility  is  eonsisttnt  with  the  fact  that  he  makes  verbatim  quotations 
rom  the  author  with  v)hom  he  is  held  to  hare  hrn  miaequainled. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  recovery  of  the  Tatian  Harmony 
will  lead  to  the  ungrudging  admission  that  Tatian  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  rest  of  his  writings.      Nor  wil) 
be  influence  of  the  Diatessaron  in  criticism  be  limited  to  Tatian'a 
"own  writings.     Let  us  recall  the  sentence  which  we  quoted  a  little 
while  back  from  Reuss.  to  the  effect  that  the  evidence  of  the  use  of 
be  Fourth  Gospel  by  Theophilus,  taken  with  the  universal  recogni- 
ion   of  St.  John   by  the  Church  immediately  following  Theophilus, 
ronld  be  inexplicable  if  it  did  not  reach  back  much  farther.     Tatian 
is  Theophilus's  senior,  and  his  name  may  now  be  read  for  Theophilns 
by  those  who  belong  to  the  school  of  Reuss,    We  may  now  speak  of 
le  universal  recognition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the  Church  imme- 
irately  after  Tatian,  and  affirm  that  this  would  be  inexplicable  unless 
le  Fourth  Gospel  reached  much  farther  back.     But  how  vastly  is  this 
rgument  strengthened  when  we  remember  that  we  are  not  reasoning 
jra   a  single  admitted  quotation  in   the  writings  of  Tatian.      The 
ptotation  in  qti^istioyi  As*  now  the  hook  iiseJf ;  and  not  merely  have  we 
the  Harmony  a  transcription  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  transcription  that 
involves  loug  and  patient  thought  and  study.     It  certainly  looks  a& 
if  the  superior  limit  of  time  assigned  by  Davidson  had  gone  away  "  in 
ie  Ewjgkeit."     But  if  the  existence  of  the  Hamiony  compels  the 
recognition  of   contemporary   (juotations   in    Tatian's   own   WTitings, 
must  operat-e  in   a  similar  manner  in  the  period  before  Tatian  ; 
[>r  the  existence  of    the  Harmony   is  the  same  thing  as  the   pre* 
cistence  of  the   Gospels  harmonised.     And   this  argument  will  be 
forcible,  critically,  in  the  line  of  Tatian's  own  intellectual  and 
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fipiritual  ancestry,  for  here  we  are  most  sure  of  finding  the  ante- 
cedent Gospels.  We  mast  expect,  then,  to  find  that  Tatian's  master, 
Justin,  was,  acquainted  with  the  four  Gospels  which  his  pupil  had 
80  carefully  studied,  and  a  new  light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  much 
discussed  question  as  to  whether  there  are  any  traces  in  Justin's 
writings  of  the  use  of  the  four  Gospels  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  It  will  be  a  strange  thing  indeed  if  no  such  traces 
are  to  be  found  ;  some  cases  will  probably  be  admitted.  But  even  if 
we  should  by  any  chance  find,  either  in  Justin  or  in  Tatian,  sug- 
gestions of  acquaintance  with  an  apocryphal  fifth  or  sixth  Gospel, 
from  which  Justin's  language  may  sometimes  be  borrowed,  we  shall 
not  on  that  account  have  diminished  in  the  least  the  weight  of  the 
argument  derived  from  the  fact  that,  whatever  else  Tatian  knew,  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  from  whatever 
other  sources,  in  the  shape  of  uncanonical  Gospels,  he  drew  his 
materials,  from  these  four  at  least  he  drew  practically  all  that  was 
•capable  of  combination  into  the  mosaic  which  he  was  making.  The 
whole  face  of  the  question  has  been  changed  by  the  regression  of  the 
lower  limit  for  St.  John's  Gospel  which  is  involved  in  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  Harmony.  In  popular  language,  the  date  of  St.  Johns  Gospd 
has  gone  back^  and  on  that  account  a  numler  of  supposed  quotations  from 
St.  John  which  were  foi^ierly  considered  dotcbffid  mu^t  nmv  be  admitted. 
By  the  date  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  mean  the  latest  possible 
period  to  which  it  can  be  referred  ;  for  when  we  speak  of  the 
date  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  imply  one  of  three  things  :  (a)  the 
actual  date  when  the  book  was  written,  concerning  which  we  have 
a  clear  and  harmonious  ecclesiactical  tradition,  which  takes  ns 
probably  into  the  closing  years  of  the  first  century ;  this  date,  of 
course,  remains  fixed  ;  or  (/3)  we  may  mean  the  superior  limit 
of  time  which  criticism  has  assigned  for  its  possible  production, 
the    formula    for    which    is,    **  it  cannot   have   been  written  earlier 

than  the  year ,*'  and  may,  of  course,  be  ever  so  much  later ;  or 

{y)  we  may  mean  the  lower  limit  assigned  by  criticism,  the  formula 

for  which  is,  "  it  must  have  been  written  before  the  year ."    It  has 

been  the  common  practice  of  modern  criticism  to  disregard  the 
traditional  evidence  for  an  actual  date,  on  the  ground  that  tradition 
is  untrustworthy,  and  to  confine  itself  almost  entirely  to  the  deter- 
mination of  an  inferior  limit,  to  which  it  too  often  tacitly  assumes 
that  the  superior  limit  is  extremely  close.  But  there  is  no  warrant 
furnished,  by  the  comparative  study  of  similar  problems  in  other 
literatures,  for  the  assumption  that  the  superior  and  inferior  limits 
assigned  to  a  work  by  processes  of  internal  criticism  are  necessarily 
near  together.  The  evidence  furnished  by  the  determination  of  a 
lower  limit  of  production  of  a  work  is  positive  evidence,  but  it 
conflicts  in  no  degree  with  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  date ;  the 
case  for  the  early  date  of  St  John's  Gospel  is  never  a  closed  case  until 
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a  saperior  limit  has  been  fixed.     Now'  the  audacity  of  Dr.  DaTidean's 

criticism  consisted  in  this :  that  it  professed  that  the  superior  limit 

had  been   fonnd   within  reasonable   bounds   of   probability,  and   the 

amusing   part  of  the  present  situation    is   that    we    find    such    an 

advanced  critic  as  Schijrer  assigning  an   inferior   limit   for  St.  John 

ithin  the  region  prohibited    by  Davidson's   superior   limit !       And 

urther,  since  the  Schiirer  limit  is  by  its  very  statement  an  inferior 

limit,  it  must  not  be  interpreted  as  if  it  affirmed  that  the  Gospel  of 

John  was  written  as  late  as  LSO  A.D.,  but  that  it  cannot  any  longer 

be  maintained  to  have   been    written   later.      All   of  which  must  be 

very  good  news  to  the  apologists  (of  whom  I  do  not  profess  to  be 

one),  and  equally  satisfactory  to  those  who  (like    myself)  know  from 

heir   experience   as  investigators,  or  in  any    other    way,   that  the 

'atholio   traditions  have   a   peculiar   habit   of  justifying  themselves 

against  those  that  impugn  them. 

Having  said  thus  much   with    regard    to    the    influence   of    the 

recovered  Harmony  on  the  qaestion   of  the    Fourth   Gospel,  I  will 

nclude   by  pointing  out  the  directions  in  which   fresh    light  will 

ihortly  be  forthcoming. 

The  first  direction  is,  that  we  may  expect  before  long  to  understand 

great  deal  more  than  we  do  at  present  with  regard  to  the  origin 

f  the  variants  of  the  New  Testament  text.      We  shall  tind  that  the 

ater  part  of  them  are  already  in  existence  in  the  second  century, 

od  that  to  some  of  them,  at  least,  dates  and  authors  can  be  assigned, 

'atian  will  be  responsible  for  not  a  few.     What  Dean  Burgon  said, 

n  one  of  his  attack  s*on  the  Revised  Version,  that  "we  are  sometimes 

ble  to  lay  our  finger  upon  a  foul  blot,  and  to  say,   '  This  came  from 

'atiau's  Diateasaron,* ''  will  be  found  to  be  verified  ;  as  well  as  his 

ther  crisp  dictum,  "  Have  you  not  yet  foimd  out,  sir,  that  all  various 

eadings  are  ancient  ?  *'     I  need  scarcely  say  that  when  we  are  able 

to  attach  a  chronological  indication  to  the  variants,  and  to  locate  a 

great  part  of  them  in  the  second  century,  there  will  be  small  occu- 

latiou   left  for  those  who  wish  to    fix    the   period   of  origin   of  the 

ospels  as  late  as  the  demonstrable  time  of  their  greatest  corruption* 

As  an  illustration  of  this  subject  for  those  to  whom  it  may  be  new 

ound,  I  mil  trace  back  to  the  second  century  a  single  Greek  variant 

f  a  very  strikiug  nature  which  I  discovered  in  a  Greek  manuscript 

f  the  Gospels  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  possession  of 

liss  Algerina  Peckover,   of    Wisbech.      In  this  copy,   I  found  the 

count  of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  Peter  over  the  qaestion  of 

he  tribute  money  altered  as  follows ;   *'  Of  whom  do  the  kings  of 

.he  earth  take  custom  or  tribute  ?     Of  their  own  children  or  of  the 

liens?      Peter    saith    to  him,   Of  the   aliens.     Jesus   said   to   him, 

hen    are  the   children   free  ?       Simon  said,   Yes.     Jesus  saith   to 

him,  Then  do  thou  also  give,  as  being  an  alien  to  them/* 

When  I  first  discovered  this  curious  variant  to  the  account  in 
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Matthew  zvii.  26,  I  assigned  the  added  matter  to  a  Syriac  origin ; 
no  other  authority  for  it  was  extant  beyond  the  single  Greek  manu- 
script to  which  I  have  referred,  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
detecting  it  some  years  before  I  began  the  study  of  Tatian's  Harmony. 
As  soon,  however,  as  I  obtained  possession  of  Ciasca's  edition  of  the 
Arabic  translation  of  Tatian's  Syriac  Harmony,  I  was  delighted  to 
find  the  same  added  matter  in  the  text ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  now  see 
that  it  is  also  in  Ephrem's  Commentary,  though  it  has  been  errone- 
ously printed  in  the  edition  of  Mosinger,  as  thoagh  it  were  a  part  of 
the  Commentary  itself,  and  not  a  part  of  his  text.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  case  (and  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  one)  of  a  variant  in  the 
Greek  Testament  carried  back  to  Tatian.  We  may  confidently 
expect  much  more  light  in  this  direction.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
critics,  who  write  against  the  genuineness  of  Christian  literature  are, 
as  a  rule,  quite  superior  to  the  science  of  textual  criticism.  Some 
of  them  will  live  to  find  out  the  mistake  they  are  making.  The 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  belougs  naturally  to  the  textual 
critics,  and  without  their  co-operation,  no  one  can  be  trusted  to 
decide  finally  upon  it. 

The  other  direction-  in  which  fresh  light  is  to  be  expected  shortly 
is  in  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  relation  between  the  Tatian 
Harmony  and  the  Old  Syriac  Version  of  the  Gospels.  Between  die 
two  there  is  an  intimate  textual  connection.  Either  Tatian  used,  in 
making  his  Harmony,  this  previously  existing  Syriac  translation,  in 
which  case  the  lower  limit  of  the  Gospels  must  be  pushed  back  another 
stage  in  order  to  allow  for  the  preceding  rendering  from  Greek  into 
Syriac ;  or  this  Syriac  Version,  in  its  earliest  form,  is  a  translation 
made  with  Tatian's  text  in  the  mind  of  the  translator,  and  probably 
with  a  view  to  replace  Tatian's  work.  In  this  case  the  Old  Syriac 
Gospels  become  an  important  witness,  if  further  testimony  were  needed, 
to  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian. 

Possibly  a  third  alternative  may  be  suggested — ^viz.,  that  TatiaD 
is  responsible  both  for  the  translation  and  the  harmonisation ; 
in  which  case  we  should  have  their  combined  evidence,  equivalent 
now  to  a  single  factor,  in  favour  of  the  previously  existing  Greek 
Gospels.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak  definitely  of  the  nature  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  But  I  have  little  fear  that  any  one  will  work 
at  the  subject,  even  for  so  short  a  time  as  six  months,  and  retain  in 
his  mind  any  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Gospel  of  John  is  an  early 
product  of  the  Christian  literature.  The  more  we  know  our  Tatian, 
the  more  we  shall  be  persuaded  that  the  Gospels  were  well  established 
in  the  Christian  Church  when  Tatian  undertook  to  combine  them. 

J.  Bendel  Hakris. 


"THE  ECONOMY  OF  HIGH  WAGES' 


THE  theory  of  a  "natural"  rate  of  wages  fixed  at  the  bare 
subsistence-point  which  was  first  clearly  formulated  in  the 
writings  of  Quesnay  and  the  so-called  "  physiocratic  "  school  was  little 
more  than  a  rough  generalisation  of  the  facts  of  labour  in  France. 
But  these  facts^  summed  up  in  the  phrase  '^  II  ne  gagne  que  sa  vie/' 
and  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  natural  law,  implied  the  general 
^belief  that  a  higher  rate  of  wage  would  not  result  in  a  correspondent 
increase  of  the  product  of  labour,  that  it  would  not  pay  an  employer 
to  give  wages  above  the  point  of  bare  sustenance  and  reproduction. 
This  dogma  of  the  economy  of  cheap  labour,  taught  in  a  slightly 
modified  form  by  many  of  the  leading  English  economists  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  dominated  the  thought  and 
indirectly  influenced  the  practice  of  the  business  world.  It  is  true 
that  Adam  Smith  in  a  well-known  passage  had  given  powerful 
utterance  to  a  difierent  view  of  the  relation  between  work  and  wages  : 
*'  The  liberal  reward  of  labour  as  it  encourages  the  propagation  so  it 
encourages  the  industry  of  the  common  people.  The  wages  of  labour 
are  the  encouragement  of  industry^  which,  like  every  other  human 
quality,  improves  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  it  receives."* 
But  the  teaching  of  Bicardo,  and  the  writers  who  most  closely 
followed  him  in  his  conception  of  the  industrial  system,  leaned  heavily 
in  favour  of  low  wages  as  the  sound  basis  of  industrial  progress. 

The  doctrine  of  the  economy  of  low  wages  in  England  scarcely 
needed  the  formal  support  of  the  scientific  economist.  It  was  already 
strongly  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century  '*  business 
man/'  who  moralised  upon  the  excesses  resulting  from  high  wages  much 

«  "Wealth  of  Nationf,"  toI.  i.  p.  86. 
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in  the  tone  of  the  buBinees  man  of  to-day.  It  wonld  be  scarcely 
possible  to  parody  the  following  line  of  reflection : 

"The  poor  in  the  manufacturing  counties  will  never  work  any  more 
time  in  general  than  is  necessary  just  to  live  and  support  their  weekly 
debauches.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  fairly  aver  that  a  reduction  of  wagea 
in  the  woollen  manufactures  would  be  a  national  bles(>ing  and  advantage  and 
no  real  injury  to  the  poor.  By  this  means  we  might  keep  our  trade,  uphold 
our  rents,  and  reform  the  people  into  the  bargain  "  (Smith's  "  Memoirs  on 
Wool,"vol.  ii.  p.  308). 

Compare  with  this  Arthur  Young's  frequent  suggestion  that  rents 
should  be  raised  in  order  to  improve  farming.*  So  Dr.  Ure,  notwith- 
standing that  his  main  argument  is  for  the  ''  economy  of  high  wjages," 
not  only  on  the  ground  that  it  evolves  the  best  quality  of  work^  bat 
expressly  because  it  keeps  the  workman  contented,  is  nnable  to*  avoid 
flatly  contradicting  himself  as  follows  : 

"  High  wages,  instead  of  leading  to  thankfulness  of  temper  and  improve- 
ment of  mind,  have,  in  too  many  cases,  cherished  pride  and  supplied  funds 
for  supporting  refractory  spirits  in  strikes  wantonly  inflicted  upon  one  set 
of  mitl-owners  after  another  throughout  the  several  districts  of  Lancashire 
for  the  purpose  of  degrading  them  into  a  state  of  servitude  '*  ("  Philosophy  of 
Manufacture,"  p.  366). 

So  again  (p.  298)  :  **  In  fact,  it  was  their  high  wages  which  enabled 
them  to  maintain  a  stipendiary  committee  in  affluence^  and  to  pamper 
themselves  into  nervous  ailments  by  a  diet  too  rich  and  exciting  for 
their  indoor  occupation." 

The  history  of  the  early  factory  system,  under  which  rapid  fortunes 
were  built  out  of  the  excessive  toil  of  children  and  low-skilled  adult 
workers  paid  at  rates  which  were,  in  many  instances,  far  below  true 
"  subsistence  wages,"  furnished  to  the  commercial  mind  a  convincing 
argument  in  favour  of  *'  cheap  labour,"  and  set  political  economy  for 
half-a-century  at  war  with  the  rising  sentiments  of  humanity.!  Even 
now,  the  fear  frequently   expressed   in  the   New   World  regarding 

♦  Cf,  "  Northern  Tour,"  vol.ii.,  p.  86. 

t  It  is  true  that  out-and-out  defenders  of  the  factories  against  early  legislation 
sometimes  had  the  audacity  to  assert  the  "economy  of  high  wages,"  and  to  maintain 
that  it  governed  the  practice  of  early  mill- owners.  So  here  "  The  main  reason  why 
they  {i.e.  wages)  are  so  high  is,  that  they  form  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  article,  so  that  if  reduced  too  low  by  a  sordid  master,  they  would  render 
his  operatives  lees  careful,  and  thereby  injure  the  quality  of  their  work  more  than 
could  be  compensated  by  his  saving  in  wages.  The  less  proportion  wages  bear  to  the 
value  of  the  goods,  the  higher,  generally  speaking,  is  the  recompense  of  labour.  The 
prudent  master  of  a  fine  spinning-mill  is  most  reluctant  to  tamper  with  the  earnings  of 
his  spinners,  and  never  consents  to  reduce  them  till  absolutely  forced  to  it  by  a  want  of 
remuneration  for  the  capital  and  skill  embarked  in  his  business"  ("  Philosophy  of 
Manufacture,"  330).  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  Dr.  Ure  from  pointing  out  a  little 
later  the  grave  danger  into  which  trade-union  endeavours  to  raise  wages  drive  a  trade 
subject  to  the  competition  of  *'  the  more  frugal  and  docile  labour  of  the  Continent  and 
United  States  "  (p.  363).  Nor  do  Dr.  Ure's  statements  regarding  the  high  wages  paid 
in  cotton-mills,  which  he  places  at  three  times  the  agricultural  wages,  tally  with  the 
statistics  given  in  the  appendix  of  his  own  book  (r/.  515).  Male  spinners  alone  re- 
ceived the  "  high  wages  "  he  names,  and  out  of  them  had  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  the 
assistants  whom  they  hired  to  help  them. 
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the  "  competition  of  cheap  labour  *'  attests  a  strong  aurviTal  of  this 
theory,  which  held  it  to  be  the  first  principle  of  *'  good  business  **  to 
pay  as  low  wages  as  possible. 

The  trend  of  more  recent  thonghfc  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a 
progre83isre  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  economy  of  low 
wages."  The  common  maxim  that  ''if  you  want  a  thing  well  done 
yon  must  expect  to  pay  for  it  "  implies  some  general  belief  in  a  certain 
correspondence  of  work  and  wages.  The  clearer  formulation  of  this  idea 
has  been  in  large  measure  the  work  of  economic  thinkers  who  have 
set  themselves  to  the  close  study  of  comparative  statistics.  The  work 
ia  which  Mr.  Brasaey,  the  great  railway  contractor,  was  engaged  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  making  accurate  comparison  of  the  work 
and  wages  of  workmen  of  various  nationalities,  and  his  son,  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey,  collected  and  published  a  number  of  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject  which,  as  regards  certain  kinds  of  work^  established 
a  new  relation  between  work  and  wages.  He  found  that  English 
aavries  employed  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  Canada,  and 
receiving  from  5».  to  6s.  a  day,  did  a  greater  amount  of  work  for 
the  money  than  French-Canadians  paid  at  35.  &d,  a  day ;  that  it 
was  more  profitable  to  employ  EogUshmen  at  35*  to  3s.  6^*  upon 
making  Irish  railways  than  Irishmen  at  1^.  ^d.  to  \s.  8rf. ;  that  **  in 
tndiag  although  the  cost  of  dark  labour  ranges  from  4^^.  to  6cf.  a  day, 
mile  for  mile  the  cost  of  railway  work  is  about  the  same  as  in 
Eitglaud ; '*  that  in  quarry  work,  **iD  which  Frenchmen,  Irishmen, 
aud  Englishmen  were  employed  side  by  side,  the  Frenchman 
received  three,  the  Irishman  four,  and  the  Englishman  six  francs  a 
day.  At  those  different  rates  the  Englishman  was  found  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  workman  of  the  three."  Extending  his  inquiries 
to  the  building  trades,  to  mining,  and  to  various  departments  of 
manufactures  he  fouud  a  general  conseusus  of  opinion  among 
employers  and  other  men  of  practical  experience  makiug  for  a 
similar  conclusion.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  where  wages 
and  the  standard  of  living  were  considerably  lower  than  in  England, 
the  cost  of  turning  out  a  given  product  was  not  less,  but  greater.  In 
the  United  States  and  in  a  few  trades  of  Holland,  where  the  standard 
of  comfort  was  as  high  or  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  English 
industries,  more  or  better  work  was  done.  In  short,  the  efficiency  of 
labour  was  found  to  vary  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  of  comfort  or  real  wages. 

In  his  introduction  to  his  work  on  '^Foreign  Work  and  English 
Wages  **  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  gives  countenance  to  a  theory  of  wages 
which  has  frequently  been  attributed  to  him,  and  has  sometimes  been 
accepted  as  a  final  statement  of  the  relation  of  work  and  wages, 
viz.*  that  '*the  cost  of  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  daily  wage  of 
the  labourer,  was  approximately  the  same  in  all  countries/'     In  other 
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words,  it  is  held  that,  for  a  given  class  of  work,  there  is  a  fixed  and 
aniform  relation  between  wages  and  efficiency  of  labour  for  different 
lands  and  different  races. 

Now,  to  the  acceptance  of  this  judgment,  considered  as  a  fbundation 
of  a  theory  of  comparative  wages,  there  are  certain  obvioas  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  statement  of  most  of  the  cases  which  are 
adduced  to  support  the  theory  reference  is  made  exclusively  to  money 
wages,  no  account  being  taken  of  differences  of  purchasing  power  in 
different  countries.  In  order  to  stand  upon  any  rational  basis,  the 
relation  must  be  between  real  wages  oi'  standard  of  living  and  effi- 
ciency. Now,  though  it  must  be  admitted  as  inherently  probable 
that  some  definite  relation  should  subsist  between  wages  and  work, 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  standard  of  consumption  and  the 
standard  of  production,  it  is  not  a  priori  reasonable  to  expect  this 
relation  should  be  uniform  as  between  two  such  countries  as  England 
and  India,  so  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  economic  indifference 
whether  a  piece  of  work  is  done  by  cheap  and  relatively  inefficient 
Indian  labour  or  by  expensive  and  efficient  English  labour.  Such  a 
supposition  could  only  stand  upon  one  of  two  assumptions. 

The  first  assumption  would  be  that  of  a  direct  arithmetical  pro- 
gression in  the  relation  of  wage  and  work  such  as  would  require 
every  difference  in  quantity  of  food,  &c.,  consumed  by  labourers  to  be 
reflected  in  an  exactly  correspondent  difference  of  output  of  productive 
energy — an  assumption  which  needs  no  refutation,  for  no  one  would 
maintain  that  the  standard  of  comfort  subserved  by  wages  is  the  sole 
determinant  of  efficiency,  and  that  race,  climate,  and  social  environ- 
ment play  no  part  in  economic  production.  The  alternative  assumption 
would  be  that  of  an  absolute  fluidity  of  capital  and  labour,  which 
should  reduce  to  a  uniform  level  throughout  the  world  the  net  industrial 
advantages,  so  that  everywhere  there  was  an  exact  quantitative  relation 
between  work  and  wage,  production  and  consumption.  Though  what 
is  called  a  **  tendency  "  to  such  uniformity  may  be  admitted,  no  one 
acquainted  with  facts  will  be  so  rash  as  to  maintain  that  this  uni- 
formity is  even  approximately  reached. 

There  is,  then,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  wages,  either  nominal  or 
real,  bear  any  exact,  or  oven  a  closely  approximate,  relation  to  the 
output  of  efficient  work,  quantity  and  quality  being  both  taken  into 
consideration.  But,  in  truth,  the  evidence  afforded  by  Sir  T.  Brassey 
does  not  justify  a  serious  investigation  of  this  theory  of  indifference  or 
equivalence  of  work  and  wages.  For,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  which  he  adduces,  the  advantage  is  clearly  shown  to  rest 
with  the  labour  which  is  most  highly  remunerated.  The  theory  sug- 
gested by  his  evidence  is,  in  fact,  a  theory  of  *'the  economy  of  high 
wages." 

This  theory  which  has  been  advancing  by  rapid  strides  in  recent 
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earsj  and  is  now  supported  by  a  great  quantity  of  carefully  collected 
evideace,  requires  more  serious  consideration.  The  evidence  of  Sir  T. 
Brassey  was  chiefly,  though  by  no  means  wholly,  derived  from  branches 
of  industry  where  muscular  strength  was  an  important  element,  as  in 
road-making,  railway-making,  and  mining ;  or  from  the  building 
trades  where  machinery  does  not  play  a  chief  part  in  directing  the 
>aee  and  character  of  productive  effort.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable 
expect  that  tbe  quantitative  relation  between  work  and  wages 
would  be  closer  in  industries  where  freely  expended  muscular  labour 
played  a  more  prominent  part  than  in  industries  where  machinery 
was  a  dominating  factor,  and  where  most  of  the  work  consisted  in 
tending  machinery.  It  might  well  be  the  case  that  it  would  pay  to 
provide  a  high  standard  of  physical  consumptiou  to  navvies,  but 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  the  same  extent  to  give  high  wages  to  factory 
operatives,  or  even  to  other  classes  of  workers  less  subject  to  the 
strain  of  heavy  muscular  work. 

In  BO  far  as  the  tendency  of  modern  production  is  to  relieva 
man  more  and  more  of  this  rough  muscular  work,  it  might  happeni 
that  the  true  economy  favoured  high  wages  only  in  those  kinds. 
of  work  which  were  tending  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
industry  of  the  future.  The  earlier  facts,  which  associated  high 
jrages  with  high  productivity,  low  wages  with  low  productivity,  in 
xtile  factories  and  iron  works,  were  of  a  fragmentary  character, 
considered  as  evidence  of  a  causal  connection  between  high 
ages  aad  high  productivity,  were  vitiated  by  the  wide  differences  in 
e  development  of  machinery  and  industrial  method  in  the  cases 
►m pared.  In  recent  years  the  labours  of  many  traiued  ecouomistSj 
me  of  them  with  close  practical  knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts, 
pVe  collected  and  tabulated  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  upon  the 
bjecL  A  large  number  of  American  economists,  among  them 
eaeral  P.  A.  Walker,  ^Jr.  Gunton,  Mr.  Schoeiuhof,  Mr.  Gould,  Mrv 
Atkinson,  have  made  close  researches  into  the  relation  between 
work  and  wages  in  America  and  in  the  chief  industrial  countries  of 
Europe.  A  too  patent  advocacy  of  tarifi*  reform  or  a  shorter  working 
day  has  in  some  cases  prevented  the  statistics  collected  from  receiving 
equate  attention,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
e  researches. 

The  most  carefully  conducted  investigation  has  been  that  of  Pro- 

Schulze*Giivemitz,  who,  basing  his   arguments  upon  a  close 

fy  of  the  cotton  industry,  has  related  his  conclusion  most  clearly 

the     evolution    of     modern     machine-production.       The     earlier 

idence  merely  established  the  fact  of  a  co- existence  between  high 

and  good  work,  low  wages  and  bad  work,  without  attempting 

IBcally  to  explain  the  connection.     Dr.  Schulze-Guvemit/i,  by  his 

lysis  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  successfully  formulates  the 
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observed  relations  between  wages  and  prodact.  He  compares  not 
only  the  present  condition  of  the  cotton  industry  in  England  and  in 
Germany  and  other  continental  countries,  but  the  conditions  of  work 
and  wages  in  the  English  cotton  industry  at  various  times  during  the 
last  seventy  years,  thus  correcting  any  personal  equation  of  national 
life  which  might  to  some  extent  vitiate  conclusions  based  only  upon 
international  comparison.  This  double  method  of  comparison  yields 
certain  definite  results,  which  Dr.  Schulze-Gavernitz  sums  up  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Where  the  cost  of  labour  {i.e,,  piece  wages)  is 
lowest  the  conditions  of  labour  are  most  favourable,  the  working  day 
is  shortest,  and  the  weekly  wages  of  the  operatives  are  highest" 
(p.  133).  The  evolution  of  improved  spinning  and  weaving  machinery 
in  England  is  found  to  be  attended  by  a  continual  increase  in  the 
product  for  each  worker,  a  fall  in  piece  wages  reflected  in  prices  of 
foods,  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  a  rise  in  weekly 
wages.  The  following  tables,  compiled  by  Dr.  Schulze-Gavernitz, 
give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  different  movements, 
taking  the  spinning  and  weaving  industries  as  wholes  in  England : 

Spinning. 


Product  of 

yarn 
iu  1000  lbs. 

Namber  of 

workers  in 

spioniug  roills. 

Product  per 
worker 
in  lbs. 

Cost  of  Ubour 
per  lb. 

Aveng«  jearly 
wa^res. 

»,    </. 

£      8.      d. 

1819-21 

106,500 

111,000 

968 

6     4 

26  13     0 

1829-31 

216,500 

140,000 

1,546 

4    2 

27     6    0 

1844-46 

523,300 

190,000 

2,754 

2     3 

28  12     0 

1859-Gl 

910,000 

248,000 

3,671 

2     1 

32  10    0 

1880-82 

1,324,000 

240,000 

5,520 

1     9 

44    4    0* 

Weaving. 


Producffi  in 
1000  lbs. 


Number  of 
workers. 


""'^^.r    ;Costof1slH,ur 
inlbn.  P^^^b- 


Arerage  yearly 
income.        I 


8. 

d. 

1       £      8. 

d. 

1819-21 

80,620 

'      250,000 

322 

15 

5 

'     20  18 

0 

1829-31 

143,200 

1      275,000 

521 

9 

Of 

1     19  18 

0 

1844-46 

348,110 

210,000 

1,658 

3 

5 

24  10 

0 

1859-61 

650,870 

203,000 

3,206 

2 

9 

30  15 

0 

1880-82 

993,540 

246,000 

4,039 

2 

3 

39    0 

0 

*  "  Der  Grossbetrieb, "  p.  132.  In  regarding  the  advance  of  recent  average  wages 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  later  years  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  adolts. 
In  considering  the  wages  a  deduction  for  unemployment  shocdd  be  allowed. 

t  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  depressed  condition  of  handloom  weavers,  which 
bad  not  yet  disappeared. 
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The  same  holds  good  of  the  growth  of  the  cotton-weaving  indostry  in 
America,  as  the  following  table  shows  : 


Teirly 

product 

per  worker. 

Coat  of  labour 
per  yard. 

Yearly 
earnings 
of  worker. 

1830 
1850 
1870 
1884 

yards. 
4,321 
12,164 
19,293 
28,032 

cents. 
1-9 
1-55 
1-24 
1-07 

dollars. 
164 
190 
240 
290 

Of  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  same  holds.  Every  improvement  of 
machinery  increasing  the  number  of  spindles  or  looms  a  worker  can 
tend,  or  increasing  the  pace  of  the  machinery  and  thus  enlarging  the 
output  per  worker,  is  attended  by  a  higher  weekly  wage^  and  in 
general  by  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  England,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Continent^  as  regards  the  present  condition  of  the  cotton  industry, 
yields  the  same  general  resulta  A  comparison  between  England 
and  the  United  States  shows  that  in  weaving,  where  wages  are  much 
higher  in  America,  J;he  labour  is  so  much  more  efficient  as  to  make 
the  cost  of  production  considerably  lower  than  in  England ;  in 
spinning,  where  English  wages  are  about  as  highly  paid,  the  cost  of 
production  is  lower  than  in  America  (p.  156).  A  comparison  between 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  England,  and  America,  as  regards  weaving, 
yields  the  following  results  (p.  151)  : 


1 

1 

Weekly 

product 

per  worker. 

1 
Cost  per  yard.         ^Jg^J.' 

Weekly  wage. 

1 
i 
I  Switzerland  and  Germany  . 

'  England       .... 

j  America       .... 

yards. 
466 
706 

1,200 

0-303                  12 
0-275                   9 
0-2           [          10 

8.      d, 

11     8 
16    3 
20    3 

The  low  paid  long-houred  labourers  of  the  Italian  factories  are 
easily  undersold  by  the  higher  paid  and  more  effective  labour  of 
England  or  America.  So  also  a  comparison  between  Mulhausen  and 
the  factories  of  the  Voeges  valleys  shows  that  the  more  highly  paid 
labour  of  the  former  is  the  more  productive. 

In  Russia  the  better  paid  labour  in  the  factories  near  Petersburg 
and  in  Esthland  can  ontcompete  the  lower  paid  labour  of  the  central 
governments  of  Vladimir  and  Moscow. 
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Schulze-Gavernitz  goes  so  far  as  to  rQamtain  that  under  existing 
conditions  of  low  wages  and  long  hours,  the  Indian  factories  cannot 
undersell  their  Lancashire  competitors,  and  maintains  that  the  stringent 
factory  laws  which  are  demanded  for  India  are  likely  to  injure  Lan- 
cashire,* instead  of  giviug  her  an  advantage.  The  most  vital  points 
of  the  subject  are  thus  definitely  indicated,  after  an  elaborate  com- 
parison of  the  cotton-spinning  of  England  and  of  those  parts  of 
Germany  which  use  English  machinery : 

"  In  England  the  worker  tends  nearly  twice  as  much  machinery  as  in 
Germany ;  the  machines  work  more  quickly :  the  loss  as  compared  with  the 
theoretic  output  (ix.  waste  of  time  and  material)  is  smaller.  Finally,  there 
comes  the  consideration  that  in  England  the  tiiking-off  and  putting-on  from 
the  spindles  occupies  a  shorter  time ;  there  is  less  breaking  of  threads,  and 
the  piecing  of  broken  threads  requires  less  time.  The  result  is  that  the  cost 
of  labour  per  pound  of  yarn — especially  when  the  work  of  supervision  is 
taken  into  account — is  decidedly  smaller  in  England  than  in  Germany.  So 
the  wages  of  the  English  spinners  are  nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  (Jermany, 
while  the  workin<?  day  occupies  a  little  over  9  hours  as  compared  with  11  to 
11 1  in  Germany."     (P.  1^(1.) 

From  the  evidence  adduced  by  Schulze-Gavemitz,  modem  industrial 
progress  is  expressed,  so  far  as  its  effects  on  labour  are  concerned,  in 
seven  results  :  a.  Shorter  hours  of  labour.  /3.  Higher  weekly  wage. 
y.  Lower  piece-wage.  S.  Cheaper  product.  c.  Increased  product 
per  worker.  9.  Increased  speed  of  machinery.  Ij.  Increased  number 
and  size  of  machines  to  the  worker. 

All  these  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  before  a  full 
judgment  of  the  net  results  of  machinery  upon  the  worker  can  be 
formed.  The  evidence  above  recorded,  conclusive  as  it  is  regarding 
the  existence  of  some  causal  connection  between  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  high  productivity  of  labour,  does  not  necessarily  justify  the 
conclusion  that  a  business,  or  a  federation  of  employers,  may  go  ahead 
increasing  wages  and  shortening  hours  of  labour  ad  libitum  in  sure 
and  certain  expectation  of  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  net  pro- 
ductivity of  labour. 

Before  such  a  conclusion  is  warranted,  we  must  grasp  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  causal  relation  between  high  standard  of  living  and 
efficiency.  How  far  are  we  entitled  to  regard  high  wages  and  other 
good  conditions  of  employment  as  the  cause,  how  far  as  the  effect  of 
efficiency  of  labour  ?  The  evidence  adduced  simply  proves  that  a  h  c, 
certain  phenomena  relating  to  efficiency — as  size  of  product,  speed  of 
workmanship,  quantity  of  machines  tended — vary  directly  with  d  e  f^ 
certain  other  phenomena  relating  to  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment.      So  far  as  such  evidence  goes,  we  are  only 

*  Here  SchulzeGiivernitz  appears  to  strain  his  argument.  Though  official  reports 
lay  stress  upon  the  silver  question  as  an  important  element  in  the  rise  of  Bombaj 
miUs,  there  seems  no  douht  of  the  ability  of  Bombay  cheap  labour  to  undersell  English 
labonf  for  low  counts  of  cotton  in  Asiatic  markets. 
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able  to  assert  that  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  are  caasally  related, 

aad  cannot  surely  determine  whether  variations  in  a  b  c  are  causes, 
or  effects  of  concomitant  variations  in  d  e  /\  or  whether  both  sets  of 
phenomena  are  or  are  not  governed  bj  some  third  set,  the  variations 
of  which  affect  simultaneously  and  proportionately  the  other  two. 

The  moral  which  writers  like  Mr.  nuDton  and  Mr,  Schoenhof  have 
sought  to  extract,  and  which  has  been  accepted  by  not  a  few  leaders 
in  the  "  labour  movement,"  is  that  every  rise  of  wages  and  every 
shortening  of  hours  will  necessarily  be  followed  by  an  equivalent  or  a 
more  than  equivalent  rise  in  the  efficiency  of  labonr.  In  seeking  to 
establish  this  position,  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
comparative  statistics  of  textile  industries.  But,  in  the  lirst  place,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  adduced  does  not  support  any 
each  sweeping  generalisation.  The  statistics  of  Mr.  Gould  oud  Mr. 
Schoenhof,  for  instance,  show  many  cases  where  higher  money  and 
real  wages  of  American  operatives  are  not  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
spondingly larger  productivity.  In  such  cases  the  '*  cheap  '*  labour  of 
Sogland  is  really  cheap. 

Again,  in  other  cases  where  the  higher  wages  of  American  workers 
are  accompanied  by  an  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent,  increase 
of  product,  that  increased  product  is  not  due  entirely  or  chiefly  to 
la^eater  intensity  or  efficiency  of  labour,  but  to  the  use  of  more  highly 
•elaborated  labour-saving  machinery.  Here  the  direct  labour  cost  of 
€ach  commodity  may  be  as  little,  or  even  less,  than  in  England,  but 
the  total  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price  may  be  higher. 
Lastly,  in  that  comparison  between  England  and  America,  which  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  serviceable,  because  the  two  countries  are 
nearest  in  their  development  of  industrial  methods  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  their  labour#*rs.  the  difference  of  money  and  of  real  wag© 
is  not  commonly  accompanied  by  a  difference  in  hours  of  labour. 

The  evidence  we  possess  does  not  warrant  any  universal  or  even 
general  application  of  the  theory  of  the  economy  of  high  wages.  If 
it  was  generally  true  that  by  increasing  wages  and  by  shortening 
working  hours  the  daily  product  of  each  labourer  could  be  increased 
or  even  maintained,  the  social  problem,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  lower  grades  of  workers, 
would  admit  of  an  easy  solution.  But  though  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  a  rise  of  wages  or  of  the  general  standard  of  comfort 
of  most  classes  of  workers  will  be  followed  by  increased  efficiency  of 
labour,  and  that  a  shortening  of  hours  will  not  be  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding dimiuution  in  output,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  be 
profitable  to  increase  wages  and  shorten  hours  indefinitely.  Just  as  it 
is  admitted  that  the  result  of  an  equal  shortening  of  hours  will  be 
different  in  every  trade,  so  will  the  result  of  a  given  rifce  in  standard 
of  comfort  be  different.       In  some    cases   highly   paid   labour   and 
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short  hoars  will  pay,  in  other  cases  cheaper  labonr  and  longer  hour*'. 
It  is  not  possible  by  dwelling  upon  the  concomitance  of  high  wages  and 
good  work,  low  wages  and  bad  work,  in  many  of  the  most  highly- 
developed  industries  to  appeal  to  the  enlightened  self-interest  of 
employers  for  the  adoption  of  a  general  rise  in  wages  and  a  genera) 
shortening  of  hours.  Because  the  most  profitable  business  may  often 
be  conducted  on  a  system  which  involves  high  wages  for  short  intense 
work  with  highly  evolved  machinery,  it  by  no  means  follows  that- 
other  businesses  may  not  be  more  profitably  conducted  by  employing 
low-paid  workers  for  long  hours  with  simpler  machinery.  We  ar^ 
not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  the  early  Lancashire  mill-owners 
adopted  a  short-sighted  policy  in  employing  children  and  feeble  adult 
labour  at  starvation  wages. 

The  evidence,  in  particular,  of  SchulzeGaveroitz  certainly  shows 
that  the  economy  of  high  wages  and  short  hours  is  closely  linked 
with  the  development  of  machinery,  and  that  when  machinery  is^ 
complex  and  capable  of  beiug  worked  at  high  pressure  a  net  economy 
of  high  wages  and  short  hours  emerges.  In  this  light  modern 
machinery  is  seen  as  the  direct  cause  of  high  wages  and  short  hours. 
For  though  the  object  of  introducing  machinery  is  to  substitute 
machine-tenders  at  low  wages  for  skilled  handicraftsmen,  and 
though  the  tireless  machine  could  be  profitably  worked  continuously^ 
when  due  regard  is  had  to  human  nature  it  is  found  more  profitable 
to  work  at  high  pressure  for  shorter  hours  and  to  pnrchase  such 
intense  work  at  a  higher  price.  It  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  mind 
that  high  wages  are  often  the  direct  cause  of  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  and  are  an  ever-present  incentive  to  fresh 
mechanical  inventions.  This  was  clearly  recognised  half  a  century  ago 
by  Dr.  Ure,  who  names  the  lengthened  mules,  the  invention  of  the 
self-acting  mule,  and  some  of  the  early  improvements  in  calico-printing 
as  directly  attributable  to  this  cause.* 

But,  admitting  these  tendencies  in  certain  machine  industries,  we 
are  not  justified  in  relying  confidently  upon  the  ability  of  a  rise 
of  wages,  obtained  by  organisation  of  labour  or  otherwise,  to  bring 
about  such  improvements  of  industrial  methods  as  will  enable  the 
higher  wages  to  be  paid  without  injuring  the  trade,  or  reducing 
the  profits  below  the  minimum  socially  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  privately  conducted  industry. 

Our  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  a  rise  of  wages  ia 
nearly  always  attended  by  a  rise   of  efficiency  of  labour  and  of  the 

•  lire's  "Philosophy  of  Manufacture,"  pp.  367-9.  Dr.  Ure  regarded  mechanical 
inventions  as  the  means  whereby  capital  should  keep  labour  in  ^ubjection.  In 
describing  how  the '*  self-acting  mule'"  came  into  use  he  adds  triumphantlj  :  "This 
invention  comprises  the  great  doctrine  already  propounded,  that  when  capital  enlists 
science  in  her  service  the  refractory  hand  of  labour  wiU  always  be  taught  docility" 
(p.  368). 
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product,  the  proportion  which  the  increased  productivity  will  bear  ta 
the  rise  of  wage  will  differ  in  every  employment.  Hence  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  general  declaration  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  high 
wages  or  of  low  wages. 

The  economically  profitable  wages  and  hours  will  vary  in  accordance 
with  many  oonditiona,  among  the  moat  important  being  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery^  the  strain  upon  muscles  and  nerves  imposed  by 
the  work,  the  indoor  and  sedentary  character  of  the  work,  the  various 
hygienic  conditions  which  attend  it,  the  age,  sex,  race,  and  class  of 
the  workers. 

In  cotton-weaving  in  America  it  pays  better  to  employ  women  at 
high  wages  to  tend  sir,  seven i  or  even  eight  looms  for  short  hours,  than 
to  pay  lower  wages  to  inferior  workers  such  as  are  found  in  Germany, 
Swilaserlund,  or  even  in  Lancashire.  But  in  coal-mining  it  appears 
that  the  American  wages  are  economically  too  high — that  is  to  say, 
the  dUferecce  between  American  and  Eoglish  wages  is  not  compensated 
by  Ao  equivalent  difference  of  output.  The  gross  number  of  tons 
mined  by  United  States  miners  working  at  wages  of  $326  per  annum 
is  377,  yielding  a  cost  of  ^^\  cen^s  per  ton,  as  compared  with  1^  cents 
per  too,  the  cost  of  North  Staffordshire  coal  produced  by  miners 
earning  $253,  and  turning  out  822  tons  per  head.^  So  also  a  ton  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron  costs  in  labour  about  50  cents  more  in  America 
than  in  England,  the  American  wages  being  about  40  per  cent. 
higher*  t 

It  is,  indeed,  evident  from  the  aggregate  of  evidence  that  no 
determinable  relation  exists  between  cost  in  labour  and  wages  for  any 
single  group  of  commodities. 

Just  as  little  can  a  general  acceptance  be  given  to  the  opposite 
contention  that  it  is  the  increased  elliciency  of  labour  which  causes 
the  high  wages.  This  is  commonly  the  view  of  those  business  men 
and  those  economists  who  start  from  the  assumption  that  there  is 
some  law  of  competition  in  accordance  with  whose  operation  every 
worker  necessarily  receives  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  the  full  value  of 
the  product  of  his  labour.  Only  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  labour 
can  wages  rise,  argue  these  people;  whore  wages  are  high  the  effi- 
ciency of  labour  is  found  to  be  high,  and  vice  versd ;  therefore 
efficiency  determines  wages.  Just  as  the  advocates  of  the  economy 
of  high- wages  theory  seek  by  means  of  trade-unionism,  legislation, 
and  public  opinion  to  raise  wages  and  shorten  hours,  trusting  that 
the  increased  efficiency  which  ensues  wil!  justify  such  conduct,  so  the 
others  insist  that  technical  education  and  an  elevation  of  the  moral 
and  industrial  character  of  the  workers  must  precede  amd  justify  any 
rise  of  wages  or  shortening  of  hours,  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

•  •"  No,  64  CnnsuIiiT  Report  '*  (quoUd  Schoeuhof,  209)* 
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labour.  Setting  aside  the  assumption  here  involved  that  the  share 
of  the  workers  in  the  joint  product  of  capital  and  labour  is  a  fixed 
and  immovable  proportion,  this  view  rests  upon  a  mere  denial  of  the 
effect  which  it  is  alleged  that  high  wages  and  a  rise  in  standard  of 
comfort  have  in  increasing  efficiency. 

The  relation  between  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employment, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  efficiency  of  labour  or  size  of  product  on  the 
other,  is  clearly  one  of  mutual  determination.  Every  rise  in  wages, 
leisure,  and  in  general  standai-d  of  comfort  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  labour ;  every  increased  efficiency,  whether  due  directly  to  these  or 
to  other  causes,  will  enable  higher  wages  to  be  paid  and  shorter  hours 
to  be  worked. 

One  further  point  emerges  from  the  evidence  relating  to  efficiency 
and  high  wages.  According  to  Schulze-Gavernitz  s  formula,  every  fall 
in  piece  wages  is  attended  by  a  rise  in  weekly  wages.  But  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  a  rise  in  time-wages  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  price  of  labour  measured  in  terms  of  effort  has  been  raised. 
Intenser  labour  undergone  for  a  shorter  time  may  obtain  a  higher 
money  wage  per  unit  of  time,  but  the  price  per  unit  of  effort  may  be 
lower.  It  has  been  recognised  that  a  general  tendency  of  the  later 
evolution  of  machinery  has  been  to  compress  and  intensify  labour.  In 
certain  classes  of  textile  labour  the  amount  of  muscular  or  manual 
labour  given  out  in  a  day  is  larger  than  formerly.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  work  of  children  employed  as  piecers.  In  Ure's  day  (1830) 
he  was  able  to  claim  that  three-fourths  of  the  time  spent  by  children 
in  the  factory  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  increased  quantity  of 
spindles  and  the  increased  speed  have  made  their  labour  more 
continuous.  The  same  is  true  of  the  male  spinners,  whose  labour, 
even  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  intensified  by  increased  size 
of  the  mule.  Though  as  a  rule  machinery  tends  to  take  over  the 
heavier  forms  of  muscular  work,  it  also  tends  to  multiply  the  minor 
calls  upon  the  muscles,  until  the  total  strain  is  not  much  less  than 
before.  What  relief  is  obtained  from  muscular  effort  is  compensated 
by  a  growing  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  upon  the  attention.  More- 
over as  the  machinery  grows  more  complex,  numerous,  and  costly,  the 
responsibility  of  the  machine-tender  is  increased.  To  some  consider- 
able extent  the  new  effort  imposed  upon  the  worker  is  of  a  more 
refined  order  than  the  heavy  muscular  work  it  has  replaced.  But  its 
tax  upon  the  physique  is  an  ever-growing  one.  "A  hand-loom 
weaver  can  work  thirteen  hours  a  day,  but  to  get  a  six-loom  weaver 
to  work  thirteen  hours  is  a  physical  impossibility."  *  The  complexity 
of  modern  machinery  and  the  superhuman  celerity  of  which  it  is 
capable  suggest  continually  an  increased  compression  of  human  labonr, 
an  increased  output  of  effort  per  unit  of  time.  This  has  been  rendered 

♦  *•  Der  Grossbetrieb."  167  ^ 
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possible  by  acquired  skill  and  improved  physique  ensuing  on  a  higber 
standard  of  living.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  where  it  appears  that 
«ach  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  and  each  shortening  of  the  working 
day  has  been  accompanied  by  a  severer  strain  either  upon  muscles, 
nerves,  or  mental  energy  during  the  shorter  working  day,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  regard  the  higber  wages  and  shorter  hours  as  clear  gain 
for  the  worker.  Some  limits  are  necessarily  imposed  upon  this  com- 
pressibility of  working  effort  It  woold  clearly  be  impossible  by  a 
number  of  rapid  reductions  of  the  working  day  and  increases  of  time- 
wages  to  force  the  effectiveness  of  an  hours  labour  beyond  a  certain 
limit  for  the  workers.  Human  nature  must  place  limits  upon  the 
compression.  Though  it  may  be  better  for  a  weaver  to  tend  four 
iooms  during  the  English  factory  day  for  the  moderate  wage  of  ItJs. 
a  week  than  to  earn  lis.  8rf.  by  tending  two  looms  in  Germany  for 
twelve  hoars  a  day,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  better  to  earn  20^.  ZtL 
in  America  by  tending  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  looms  for  a  ten- 
hours  day.  or  that  the  American's  condition  would  be  improved  if 
the  eight-hours  day  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  adding  another 
loom  for  each  worker. 

The  gain  which  accrues  from  high  wages  and  a  larger  amount  of 
leisure,  over  which  the  higher  consumption  shall  be  spread,  may  l>e 
more  than  compensated  by  an  undue  strain  upon  the  nerves  or 
muscles  during  the  shorter  day.  This  difficulty,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
not  adequately  met  by  assigning  the  heavier  muscular  work  more  and 
more  to  machinery,  if  the  possible  activity  of  this  same  machinery  is 
made  a  pretext  for  forcing  the  pace  of  such  work  as  devolves  upon 
machine-tenders. 

In  many  kinds  of  work,  though  by  no  means  in  all,  an  increase 
-of  the  amount  cf  work  packed  into  an  hour  could  be  obtained  by  a 
reduction  of  the  working-day ;  but  two  considerations  should  act  in 
determining  the  progressive  movement  in  this  direction  :  first,  the  ob- 
jective economic  question  of  the  quantitative  relation  between  the  suc- 
cessive decrements  of  the  working- day  and  the  increments  of  labour  put 
into  each  hour;  second,  the  subjective  economic  question  of  the  effect 
of  the  more  compressed  labour  upon  the  worker  considered  both  as 
worker  and  as  consumer. 

There  is  not  wanting  evidence  to  show  that  increased  leisure  and 
higher  wages  can  be  bought  too  dear. 

EIn  drawing  attention  to  this  couBideration  it  nmst  not,  however,  be 
afisumed  that  the  increase  of  real  wages  and  shortening  of  hours  traced 
in  progressive  industries  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
fiponding  increase  in  the  compression  of  labour.  In  the  textile  and  iron 
indnstries,  for  example,  it  is  evident  {pace  Karl  Marx)  that  the 
operatives  have  obtained  some  portion  of  the  increased  productivity 
of    improved   machinery  in    a    rite   of  wages.     Even    where    more 
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maolimery  is  tended  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  a  corresj 
increase  in  felt  effort  or  strain  upon  the  worker,  A  real  growth  of  ddll 
or  efficiency  will  enable  an  increased  amount  of  machinery  to  be  tended 
with  no  greater  effort  than  a  emaller  amount  formerly  required*  Bat, 
while  allowance  should  be  made  for  this,  the  history  of  the  factorjr 
system,  both  In  England  and  in  other  countries,  clearly  indicates  thii 
factory  labour  is  more  intense  than  formerly,  not,  perhaps,  in  its  tax 
upon  the  muscles,  but  in  the  growing  strain  it  imposes  upou  the 
nervous  system  of  the  operatives. 

The  importance  of  this  point  is  frequently  ignored  alike  by 
advocates  of  a  shorter  working-day  and  by  those  who  insist  that 
the  chief  aim  of  workers  should  be  to  make  their  labour  mor^ 
productive.  So  far  as  the  higher  efHciency  simply  means  more  skill 
and  involves  no  increa^sed  effort  it  is  pure  gain,  but  where  increased 
elforfc  is  required  the  question  is  one  requiring  close  and  detailed 
consideration. 

Another  effect  of  overcompressed  labour  deserves  a  word. 

The  clo&e  relation  between  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  s 
generally  acknowledged.  A  rise  of  money  wages  which  aflects  tie 
standard  of  living  by  introducing  such  changes  in  consumption  Vk 
require  for  their  full  yield  of  benefit  or  satisfaction  ao  increase  of 
consuming- time  can  only  be  made  effective  by  a  dimiootion  in  t]i9 
producing  time  or  hours  of  labour.  When,  for  eitample*  the  new 
wants,  whose  satisfaction  would  be  naturally  sought  from  a  rise  of 
the  standard  of  living,  are  of  an  intellectual  order,  involving  not  merelj 
the  purchase  of  books,  &c.,  but  the  time  to  read  such  books,  thi* 
benefit  requires  that  the  higher  wages  should  be  supplemented  hj  h 
diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour  in  cases  where  the  latter  are  unduly 
long.  But  it  is  not  so  clearly  recognised  that  such  questions  caooaC 
be  determined  without  reference  to  the  question  of  intensity  of  labour. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  an  eight- hours  day  of  more  compressed  labour 
might  be  of  a  more  exhausting  character  than  a  ten-hours  day  of  le» 
iutense  labour  and  disqualify  a  worker  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
opportunities  of  education  open  to  him  more  than  the  longer  hours  of 
less  intense  labour.  The  advantage  of  the  addition  of  two  hours  ol 
leisure  might  be  outweighed  by  the  diminished  value  attached  to  etch 
leisure*hour.  In  other  words,  the  excess  of  intense  work  might  be 
worse  in  its  effects  than  the  excess  of  more  extended  work.  This 
possibility  is  often  overlooked  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  support 
the  movement  towards  a  shorter  workiog-day  by  maintaining  that  «»ck 
unit  of  labour-time  will  be  more  productive.  When  the  arguaeixt 
concerns  itself  merely  with  alleging  ihe  influence  of  higher  wagei« 
without  shorter  hours,  upon  the  efHciency  of  labour  this  neglect  d 
the  consideration  of  intenser  labour  has  a  more  urgent  importauoe. 
It  may  be  gravely  doubted  whether  the  benefit  of  the  higher  wag^of 
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the  Massacbusetta  weavers  is  not  oyerbalanced  by  the  increased 
«fifort  of  tending  so  large  a  number  of  machines  for  hoars  which 
are  longer  than  the  English  factory  day.  The  exhausting  character  of 
finch  labonr  is  likely  to  leave  its  mark  in  diminishing  the  real  utility 
or  satisft^tion  of  the  nominally  higher  standard  of  living  which  the 
high  wages  render  possible.  Where  the  increased  productivity  of 
labour  is  largely  due  t<:)  the  improved  machinery  and  methods  of  pro- 
duction which  are  stimulated  by  high  wages  without  a  corresponding 
intensification  of  the  labour  itself,  the  gain  to  labour  is  clear.  But 
the  possibility  that  short  hours  and  high  wages  may  stimulate  an 
iDJarions  compression  of  the  output  of  productive  effort  is  one  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  influence  of  new  induatriai 
methods  upon  labour. 

Duration  of  labour,  iatensity  of  labour,  and  wages,  in  their  mutual 
relations,  must  be  studied  together  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the 
tendencies  of  capitalist  production.  Nor  can  we  expect  their  rela- 
tions to  be  the  same  in  any  two  industries.  Where  labour  is  thinly 
extended  over  an  inordinately  long  working-day,  as  in  the  Indian  milLs, 
tt  is  probable  that  such  improvements  of  organisation  as  might  shorten 
the  hours  to  those  of  an  ordinary  English  factory  day,  and  intensify 
the  labour,  would  be  a  benefit,  and  the  rise  of  wages  which  might 
follow  would  bring  a  double  gain  to  the  workers.  But  any  endeavour 
to  further  shorten  and  intensify  the  working-day  might  injure  the 
workers,  even  though  their  output  were  increased.  Such  an  instance, 
however^  may  serve  well  to  bring  home  the  relativity  which  is  involved 
in  all  such  questions.  The  net  benefit  derived  from  a  particular 
quantitative  relation  between  hours  of  labour,  intensity,  and  earnings 
would  probably  be  widely  different  for  English  and  for  Indian  textile 
workers.  It  would,  a  pino)%  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
working-day  which  would  bring  the  g-reatest  net  advantage  to  both 
should  be  of  the  same  duration.  So  also  it  may  well  be  possible  that 
Uie  more  energetic  nervous  temperament  of  the  American  operative 
may  qualify  him  or  her  for  a  shorter  and  intenser  working-day  than 
would  suit  the  Lancashire  operative.  It  is  the  inseparable  relation 
of  the  three  factors — duration,  intensity,  and  earnings — which  is  the 
important  point.  But  in  considering  earnings,  not  merely  the  money 
wage#  nor  even  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money,  but  the  net 
advantage  which  can  be  obtained  by  consuming  what  is  purchased 
must  be  understood,  if  we  are  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  the 
question. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognised  that  in  the  consideration  of  all 
practical  reforms  affecting  the  conditions  of  labour^  the  *^  wages  *' 
(question  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  **  hours  "  question,  nor  both 
from  the  *''  intensity  of  labour  "  question ;  and  that  any  endeavour  to 
fiimpUfy  discussion,  or  to  facilitate  "  labour  movements/*  by  seeking 
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a  separate  solation  for  each  is  futile,  becaase  it  is  unscientific.  Wheu 
ftoj  industrial  change  ia  contemplated,  it  should  be  regttrded*  from 
the  '•  labour  "  paint  of  view,  in  its  influence  upon  the  net  welfare  of 
the  workers,  due  regard  being  given,  not  merely  to  its  effect  upoa 
wage,  hours,  and  intensity,  but  upon  the  complex  and  ch&ngi&g^ 
relations  which  subsist  in  each  trade,  in  each  county,  and  in  each 
stage  of  industrial  development  between  the  three. 

But,  although,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  effects  of  machinery 
in  imparting  intensity  and  monotony  to  labour^  in  increasing  th«* 
number  of  workers  engaged  in  sedentary  indoor  occupations,  and  b 
compelling  an  even  larger  proportion  of  the  working  popaUtioD  ta 
live  in  crowded  and  unhealthy  towns,  the  net  benefit  of  machinery  to 
the  working  classes  may  be  questioned,  the  growth  of  machinery  h«& 
been  clearly  attended  by  an  improved  standard  of  material  eomfori 
among  the  machine- workers,  taking  the  objective  measurement  of 
comfort. 

Whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  effects  of  increased 
intensity  of  labour,  and  the  indirect  inflnencesof  machinery,  the  bulk 
of  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  machine-tenders  are  better  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed  than  the  hand-workers  whose  place  they  take,  and 
that  every  increase  in  the  efficiency  and  complexity  of  machinery  i» 
attended  by  a  rise  in  real  wages.  The  best  machinery  requires  fiff 
its  economical  use  a  fair  standard  of  living  among  the  workers  wbo 
co-operate  with  it,  and  with  the  further  development  of  machinery  in 
each  industry  we  may  anticipate  a  further  rise  of  this  standaidf 
though  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  this  natural  and  necess&rj 
progress  of  comfort  among  machine- workers  has  no  fixed  limit,  and 
that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  industries  and  all  countries. 

It  might,  therofore,  appear  that  as  one  industry  after  another  feU 

under  machine- production,  the  tendeucy  of  machine-development  must 

necessarily  make  fur  a  general  elevation  of  the  standard  of  oomfofi 

among   the   working    classes.     It   may  very  well   be  the  case  thit 

the  net  influence  of  machinery  is  in  this  direction.      Bat  it  must  noi 

be   forgotten  that  the  increased  spread  of  machine -production  does 

not  appear  to  engage  a  larger  proportion  of  the  working  population 

in  machine-tending.      Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  recent  history 

of  the  moat  highly  evolved  textile  industries,  we  are  entitled  to  expect 

that,  wben  machinery  has  got  firm  hold  of  all  those  industries  whidi 

lend  themselves  easily  to  routine  production,  the  proportion  of  the 

whole  working  population  engaged  directly  in  machine- tending  wiil 

continually  decrease,  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  being  occupied 

in   those  parts  of  the  transport  and  distributing  industries  which  iJo 

not    lend  themselves   conveniently   to   machinery,    and    to    pejisoo&i 

services.     If  this    is    so,    we    cannot   look    upon    the    evolution   of 

machinery,  with  its  demand  for  intenser  and  more  efficient  Imboor,  as 
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an  adequate  guarantee  of  a  necessary  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
comfort  of  the  working  classes  as  a  whole.  To  put  the  matter  shortly, 
we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  material 
comfort  of  shopmen,  writing  clerks,  school-teachers,  'busmen^  agents, 
warehousemen,  dockers,  policemen,  sandwich-men,  and  other  classes 
of  labour  whose  proportion  is  increasing  in  our  industrial  society,  will 
be  attended  by  so  considerable  a  rise  in  the  efficiency  of  their  labour 
as  to  stimulate  a  series  of  such  rises.  The  automatic  movement 
which  Schulze-Gavemitz  and  others  trace  in  the  typical  machine- 
industries  is  not  shown  to  apply  to  industry  as  a  whole,  and  if  the 
tendency  of  machine-development  is  to  absorb  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  work  but  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  workers,  it  is  not  possible 
to  found  large  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  working-classes  upon  this 
movement  of  the  earning  of  high  wages  in  machine-industry. 

John  A.  Hobson. 
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JUST  aboat  sixteen  years  ago  it  was  my 
Bradford  aadience  a  speech,  which  probabl 
on  the  occasion  I  alone  remember.  I  was  the  g 
Mr.  William  Edward  Forster,  whom  Bradford  l 
and  whose  memory  I  know  Bradford  still  keeps 
a  meeting  of  Yorkshire  Institntes,  and  his  Edi 
recently  been  passed  into  law,  it  was  inevi 
fihould  be  abont  education.  Probably,  to  sa 
might  repeat  the  speech  to-night,  and  nobody 
but  some  learned  antiquary  might,  and  after  sixl 
inherent  faults,  it  would  certainly,  to  use  the  i 
**  up  to  date." 

In  sixteen  years  the  present  state  and 
education  have  wonderfully  changed.  And  cl 
greatly  for  the  better.  More  money  is  spent  on 
of  education  has  been  greatly  widened  ;  except  in 
religious  questions  impede  its  work,  the  edu< 
country  is  becoming  more  and  more  general ;  i 
dency  of  later  legislation  has  been  to  increase  the 
on  this  national  object. 

All  this  is  to  most  of  us  matter  to  rejoice  c 
work  throughout  the  country  to  spread,  to  grow 
would  be  vain  to  deny  that  all  the  while  thei 
of  dissatisfaction,  that  there  are  murmurs  heard 
And  heard  from  very  different  quarters.  Our 
working  classes  are  dissatisfied  and  complain, 
complain  alone ;  the  higher  and  hitherto  rulii 
♦  An  Address  delivered  in  the  Salt  Schools,  Shipley,  Yor 
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Q  JonsoD  fiajB  that  *'  they  need  not  have  anythiDg  more  than  a 

faorae-raee,  or  a  hnntiDpr-matcb,  or  a  day  to  dine  with  a  citizen,  and 

such   innate  mysteries/'  these  men,  too,  complain,  though  for  very 

different  reasons,  of  the  spread  and  growth   of  edacation,  and  of  its 

satisfactory,  sometimes  in  private    they  go   so  far  as  to  say  its 

sitirely  mischievous,  results.      In  my  ignorance,   which  you  must 

rgive,  of  what  may  be  expected  of  yonr  President  on  an  occasion 

ch  as  this,  and  still  more  of  what  may  interest  you,  I  will  try  to 

amine  the  reasons  of  the  feeling  I  have  described,  how  far  they  are 

at,  how  far  they  may  be  met  and  answered,  and  how,  if  and  so  far 

as  they  are  just  and  well-grounded,   that  which  produces  them  may 

be  amended  or  removed. 

Much  of  the  feeling  arises  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  sort  of 
men  from  a  misapprehension,  sometimes  complete,  of  the  higher  end 
and   object,  the  true  purpose  of  what  is  called  education  ;  and  the 

Iforgetfulness  of  the  old  and  trite,  but  true  and  important,  distinction 
■etwreen  education  and  instruction.  That  they  are  essentially 
■istinct  no  man  of  reflection  will  for  a  moment  deny.  It  is  plain 
nat  you  may  instruct  without  educating  ;  it  is  not  educating  in 
Iny  sense  to  teach  the  use  of  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  the  lever 
or  the  pulley,  or  how  to  feed  a  machiBe  with  wool,  or  how  to 
shar)>en  a  rasior  or  polish  a  pair  of  scissors ;  things  most  necessary 
to  be  learned,  indeed,  and  without  which  no  real  work  could  be 
possible,  but  no  more  educating,  that  is  drawing  out  the  powers  of»  the 
^jiind  than  breaking  stones  upon  a  road  or  trimming  ivy  on  a  wall, 
^Hf  learning  these  things  were  education,  and  if  education  meant  wealth 
^Hr  the  means  of  making  money,  then,  indeed,  the  poor  man  might 
^Hjomplain  with  justice  that  he  had  thrown  away  Im  time,  that  education 
^Bras  a  delusion  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  in  the  high  sense  was  a 
^Htiare. 

^B    But   education  does  not   mean  wealth,   nor  is  it  necessarily  the 
power  of  acquiring  it.     What  it  is,  no  doubt,  is  not  easy  to  define ; 
it  has  been  defined  a  hundred  times — not   often,  perhaps,  by  men 
qualified  to  define  it ;  very  seldom,  if  ever,  so  as  to  exclude  all  that  it 
13  not,  and  to  include  all  that  it  is.     Those  who  know  most  about  it 
11  be  least  inclined  to  attempt   to  include  it  in  a  formula.      But, 
ithout  attempting  to  define  it,  which  I  disclaim,  it  means  at  least, 
the  very  name  implies,  a  drawing  out  of  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
so  that  the  educated  man  is  better  able  than  the  uneducated  to  com- 
une  with  the  choice  and  master  spirits  of  all  ages,  and  has  the 
0,  if  he  will   use  them,  to  become,  in  many  ways,  happier  in 
is  life,  and  fitter  to  meet  death,  which  **  necessary  end  will  come  when 
will  come.'*      A  very  clever  Cambridge  man  once   said  that  the 
vantage  (I  am  afraid  he  ,8aid  the  only  advantage)  of  an  Oxford 
education  was  that  it  enabled  a  man  to  allude  gracefully  to  a  variety 
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of  subjects.  Well,  if  any  education  does  real 
a  variety  of  subjects,  not  for  display  or  *'  to  fe 
but  to  illustrate  or  advance  an  argument,  to  cl< 
an  audience,  to  convince  an  opponent,  I  A 
education  was  very  useful,  that  a  man  who  S( 
its  use,  and  that  he  was  fitter  for  the  worh 
more  likely  to  be  effective  in  it,  than  a  man  ^ 
tion  to  use,  or,  if  he  had  it,  did  not  know  ho^ 
says  Lord  Bacon,  and  by  studies  Lord  Bacon 
at  least,  was  meant  by  education,  '^  studies  i 
and  ((hiliiyj'*  and  by  ability  I  conceive  he 
dealing  with  fellow-men,  the  power  to  infl 
benefit  the  world.  It  is  not  denied  that  j 
greatness  in  particular  pursuits  without  an; 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  But  even  such  m 
in  their  own  age,  and  to  impress  themselve 
have  this  cultivation  than  if  they  had  it  r 
example,  was  a  very  great  general,  but  so 
and  Marius  could  hardly  write  his  name.  Ju 
of  the  Gallic  War,  while  passing  across  the  mc 
his  province  to  another,  wrote  a  treatise,  **  De 
one  book,  which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero.  Th< 
and  scarce  even  a  quotation  from  it  survi' 
judge  of  its  value ;  but  it  was  certainly  as  fa 
can  be  conceived ;  and,  though  the  power  to 
the  generalship  of  Caesar,  it  was  part  of  the  m 
Caesar  was  a  power  for  centuries ;  and  even 
his  genius  is  felt  in  the  empire  he  created. 

But  it  may  be  said,  What  has  all  this  to  dc 
You  are  wasting  our  time,  and  talking  ra 
technical  education  ;  we  don't  want  this  gener 
a  fine  name  for  sciolism  and  general  shallc 
which  does  not  advance  trade  or  make  me 
certain  ?  Not  a  word  will  you  hear  from  r 
technical  education.  On  the  contrary,  I  mo 
good  technical  education  is  the  prime  necessit 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  enormous,  '. 
immeasurable,  increase  in  the  amount  of  man 
of  the  workmen,  the  width  and  variety  of  the 
substitution  to  a  great  extent  of  machinery  for  h 
have  made  it  impossible  that  our  manufac 
refinement,  the  perfection,  the  thoroughness  o 
(I  use  of  purpose  a  vague  word,  for  I  am  to 
rate  as  to  date)  of  Italy,  of  France,  of  He 
North  and  South  Germany.      But  it  is  not. 
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means  certain  that  those  who  are  wisely  and  gradually  Bubmitted  to 
technical  edacation  would  not  be  the  bitter  for  more  general  caltiva- 
tion«  An  uneducated  mind  is  very  apt,  even  in  technical  handicraft, 
to  euffer  for  want  of  breadth  of  view  and  largeness  of  understanding. 
These  saem  fine  words  to  use  as  to  matters  so  purely  practical.  liut 
let  me  explain,  I  will  give  you  two  instances,  one  which  fell  under 
iiy  own  observation,  the  other  I  came  upon,  in  reading  the  report  and 
iia  evidence  of  the  Commission  on  the  alleged  Depression  of  British 
Trade,  presided  over  with  such  skill  and  ability  by  the  excellent  and 
^ery  able  man  more  generally  and  widely  known  as  Sir  Stafford 
Torthcote.  A  man  I  knew  desired  to  have  six  candlesticks  made  of 
^1d  Sheffield  plate^  which  he  preferred  (as  most  people  who  know  any- 
ling  about  it  do  prefer  it)  to  its  modern  substitute,  electroplate, 
lie  was  willing  to  pay  the  price,  and  he  wanted  six  candlesticks  of 
separate  patterns.  The  Sheffield  plate  he  was  obliged  to  abandon ; 
he  could  not  get  it ;  at  least,  he  was  told  so*  The  six  candlesticks 
he  could  not  at  first  get  of  separate  patterns.  Why  ?  The  workmen 
objected  to  use  six  separate  models  for  a  single  order.  Was  it  more 
trouble  ?  Scarcely  any^  but  they  positively  refused.  At  last  he  got 
what  he  wanted,  picking  up  one  here  and  one  there,  and  with  much 
trouble.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  syllable  against  the  workmen, 
England  is  a  free  country,  and  ihey  have  a  right  to  sell  their  property ^ 
that  is,  their  laboar,  on  what  terms  they  choose.  But  no  man  in  his 
senses  can  doubt  that  self-created  difficulties  of  this  sort  have  a  tendency 
to  injure  trade,  and  if  carried  much  further,  and  happening  of tener,  to 
drive  trade  away  from  England  altogether,  and  to  do  great  mischief 
not  only  to  trade,  but  to  the  workman.  This  is  entirely  apart  from 
the  thorny  and  disputable  questions  as  to  strikes  and  combinations, 
as  to  which,  so  far  as  my  understanding  of  the  law  allows  me,  I  have 
always  done  what  I  honestly  could  in  favour  of  the  workmen's  freedom. 
But  there  are  limits  of  fairness  and  good  sense  which  cannot  be 
transgressed  without  direct  harm  to  those  who  transgress  them  ;  and 
I  thihk  in  cases  snch  as  these  they  are  obviously  transgressed.  The  case 
mentioned  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote^s  Blue  Book  was  stronger  still. 
The  Chinese,  it  seems — at  least,  large  masses  of  them — like  to  use  a 
particular  kind  of  scissors,  which  are  not  in  the  shape  in  which  English 
scissors  are  commonly  made.  The  English  makers  would  not  make 
them  according  to  the  Chinese  form.  They  said,  and,  as  1  understand, 
rightly  said,  that  the  English  pattern  was  really  the  best.  But  the 
Chines©  did  not  think  so.  They  preferred  their  old  mtim/mmns  to  the 
English  ntftnpsimus.  The  Germans  wisely  consulted  the  wish  of  their 
customers,  and  at  the  date  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Blue  Book  the 
Germans  were  largely  supplanting,  and  threatened  entirely  to  destroy, 
the  English  trade,  because  they  condescended  to  make  awkward  scissors 
which  the  Chinese  would  buy,  instead  ofj  perhaps,  mnch  better-shaped 
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scissors,  which  they  would  not.  My  authority  ii 
I  will  add  only  that  it  is  really*  narrow-mindec 
extreme  to  attempt  to  argue  with  a  customer  wl 
thing,  which,  if  you  cannot  or  will  not  give  hi 
go  and  get  elsewhere. 

These  are  examples  only,  of  which    the  Bl 

others^  and  the  general  effect  of  which  I  dare 

many  who  cast  a  wide   and  intelligent  glance 

manufactures  of  Great  Britain.     Surely  I  am  n 

that  in  such  plain,  everyday,  purely  practical 

acquaintance  with  the  history,  with  the  minds 

kind,  with  the  course  of  trade,  with  the  element 

would  enlarge  the  views,  would   liberalise   the 

certainly  improve  the  position  of  those  who 

knowledge  which  no  one  can  prudently  do  witho 

violate  principles  which  are  not  of  their  mak: 

can  defy  with  impunity.     To  me  it  seems  nothi 

to  say  that  to  educate  men  as  well  as  to  insti 

them  to  use  their  instruction  to   the   best   ad 

work  more  valuable  by  making  it  more  intelligc 

Nor,  on  the  other  side,  should  it  be  forgott< 

to  employ  the  workmen,  that  the  spread  of  ey 

cation  which  we  see,  brings  with  it  consequence 

by  them,  if  they  have   sense  and  reason^  thoug 

unfavourable  in  a  certain  sense  to  their  positi 

In  former  days,  though  the  employers  of  laboi 

be,  agricultural    certainly,    differed    little    froi 

employed,  except  in   being  able  to  indulge  \i 

creditable  passions ;  yet  it  did  not  much  signify 

they  employed  were  little  better  than  slaves,  1 

tools,  as  Aristotle  calls  them.     Those  who  kno^ 

who  know  also  the  desperate  struggles  made  b 

to  render  remedial  statutes  nugatory,  will  know 

We  have  got  or  are  fast  getting  past  all  that. 

no  longer  ignorant  slaves,  neither  are  the  empl 

as  they  once  were ;  and  the  time  is  fast  approa 

recognised,  even  in  agriculture,  as  in  all  pursuite 

gain,  that,  as  Adam  Smith  said  more  than  a  hi 

cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  except  upon  < 

In  former  days,  and  when  the  whole  country  paid 

the  landowner,  Adam  Smith's  precept  as  to  the 

the  growth  of  corn  could  be  safely  disregarded. 

the  occupation  of  land  in  those  days  was  partly  i 

to  dictation  ;  in  those  days  (I  speak  of  what  I 

only  could  be,  but  often  were,  turned  out  of  1 
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bmission  to  dictation  ;  and  the  proceeding,  when  it  took  place, 
hardly  produced  a  comment  or  a  mnrmur.  But  after  the  time  of 
Mr,  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  the  system  altered.  It  died  hard,  as  all 
systems  which  are  founded  upon  selfishness  and  lore  of  power  do  die 
hard.  I  knew  myself  two  mc*n,  excellent  and  admirable  men^  one 
touched  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  the  other  a  very  noble  specimen  of 
the  nntonched  gentleman,  high-minded,  honourable,  just,  but  fond  of 

I  power.  One  bad  a  large  estate  in  Ireland,  I  will  not  mention  the 
bounty  jast  now ;  the  other  had  a  still  larger  in  the  South  of  England. 
Both  were  Englishmen,  but  the  Irish  owner  found  his  whole  estate, 
irhen  he  succeeded  to  it,  held  under  leases  with  the  most  oppressive 
■oven ants,  one  that  the  lease  should  be  ipso  facto  forfeited  if  the 
lessee  voted  for  any  one  as  member  for  the  shire  except  a  person 
nominated  by  the  lessor.  His  rents  were  in  arrear  and  his  fai-ms  in 
•disorder.  He  called  his  tenants  together,  and  offered  to  them  a  good 
ordinary  English  lease  for  thiTtij-on*  yvars.  certain^  with  arbitration 
clanses  as  to  rent ;  all  accepted  thankfcdly ;  and  when  he  told  me 
this^  he  added  that  he  had  absolutely  no  arrears,  and  that  his  rents 
were  cheerfully  paid.  I  mentioned  this  to  my  other  friendj  and  he 
replied  that  he  should  not  care  to  live  in  a  country  where  he  had  uo 
power  over  his  tenants.  Both  my  friends,  who  were  much  older  than 
I,  died  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  Irish  estate  ( I  really  do 
not  know  whether  the  Land  Laws  have  been  applied  to  it)  I  have 
heard  is  in  good  order  and  has  a  contented  tenantry.  My  English 
friend,  too  just  and  upright  to  insist  on  power  which  he  had  not 
bargained  for,  would  take  no  tenant  whose  political  opinions  differed 
from  his  own.  Farm  after  farm  was  thrown  upon  hia  hands;  he 
fought  gallantly  against  the  times,  and  his  estate,  or  much  of  it,  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  men,  of  whom  it  is  no  disrespect  to  say  that 
they  are  not  his  equals  (for  few  men  could  be),  except  that  they  have 
recognised  at  which  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  are  living, 
which  he  did  not. 

The  bearing  of  what  I  am  saying  on  the  subject  before  us  is  this : 
yon  cannot  expect  that  workmen  in  the  present  day  can  be  dealt 
with  as  they  could  in  the  past.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  country  workmen.  The  very  highest  and  most 
responsible  authority  has  told  us  that  travelling  circuses  are  the 
things  for  them.  So  I  pass  the  rural  districts  by  ;  but  in  towns  and 
in  places  where  there  are  libraries,  and  where  men  both  can  and  do 
read  the  books  in  them»  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  men,  who  can  and 
do  read  Milton  and  Sidney  and  Locke  and  Adam  Smith  and  John 
Stuart  Mill,  can  be  treated  as  men  could  who  had  never  heard  of 
'\---^  men,  or  to  whom  at  best  they  were  but  names.  Let  it  be 
y  recognised  that  it  is  the  tutitJ  fjtrrt  of  a  change  which  is  to  be 
lered,  that  no  change  is  erer,  or  is  very  seldom,  an  nnmi.xed 
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good,  that  there  is  always  some  valae  in  an  e 
mutual  forbearance  is  not  only  a  reb'gions 
common  sense,  and  it  will  probably  be  admit 
Aladdin's  lamp  is  in  this  case  true,  and  that  t 
than  the  old. 

It  is  nnfortnnate  that  everything  cannot 
that  yon  cannot,  in  stating  one  side  of  a  cai 
which  imply  that  you  know  there  is  another,  a 
forgotten  it.  Qualifications  impair  the  stren 
assertions ;  and  as  nothing  but  its  absolute 
logically  denied  by  an  assertion,  it  is  seldom  U 
reader  or  hearer  necessary  to  make  them.  Bq 
unconsciously)  are  not  fair,  all  minds  are  not 
and  therefore  qualifications  are  often  necessar 
mischievous  misunderstanding.  I  desire,  the 
what  I  have  said  I  have  been  speaking  of  ] 
application,  and  that  a  Badical  may  be,  and 
determined  an  upholder  of  just  law  and  i 
strongest  Tory  in  the  Empire.  Nay,  I  will  g 
all  men  are  bound  to  obey  and  all  magistral 
whatever  they  may  think  of  it.  Just  or  unjus 
while  it  remains  the  law  it  must  rule  us  in 
conscience.  If  it  is  unjust,  and  some  laws  ai 
very  utmost  to  get  them  changed ;  most  unjust 
while  they  last  obey  them.  There  id  a  magni£ 
and  degree  put  by  Shakespeare  into  the  moui 
the  early  part  of  that  strange  play  of  **Troik 
contains  some  of  his  very  noblest  thoughts, 
splendid  language,  every  word  of  which  I  sh 
own.  The  whole  speech  is  too  long  to  transci 
passage  is  too  fine  for  me  to  omit : 

"  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  stringr, 
And,  mark,  what  discord  follows  I  each  th 
In  mere  oppugnancy :  The  bounded  waten 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  si 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  < 
Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  an 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides] 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  jus 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  a  universal  prey, 
And,  last,  eat  up  himself." 

And  now  let  me  say  just  a  few  words  to  thos< 
of  the  benefits  of  this  great  establishment,  o 
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has  been  my  privilege  to  preside.  I  should  be  asbamed  of  myself  if 
I  could  ever  address  an  audience  of  young  people  without  a  feeliug 
of  cordial  sympathy  and  affectionate  hope  for  their  future.  I  was 
once  young  like  you,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  an  old  man  could  say 
something  to  you  that  "  might  profit  in  the  aftertirae,"  when  I  shall 
have  gone  down,  as  I  soon  must,  into  **  the  wide  winding  caves  of 
the  peopled  tomb/'  and  you  remain  behind  on  the  warm  bright 
earth. 

Now,  in  what  you  have  to  observe,  my  first  counsel  to  yon  is  that 
fou  attend  faithfully  and  carefully  to  the  prescribed  coarse.  How- 
Bvm*  dry  any  of  yoar  studies  may  seem,  however  useless  parts  of  it 
may  appear  now,  parsue  the  course  nevertheless,  faithfully,  earnestly. 
.You  cannot  shirk  it,  you  cannot  glide  over  it  superficially,  without 
listurbanee  and  injustice  to  the  institution,  without  great  loss  to 
yourselves.  I  remember  that  at  Eton  and  Oxford  many  things  in 
^_the  coarse  of  study  were  uninteresting  and  apparently  useless  at  the 
^Htime,  seeming  foreign  from  the  interests  of  actual  life  j  but  I  ha^^e 
^nound  them  often  the  best  preparation  for  the  work  I  have  had  to  do. 
^l^aithfuK  uncompromising  work  in  the  prescribed  course  is  excellent 
discipline,  and  the  advantages  of  discipline  are  reaped  in  after* 
days. 

I   do  not  know  whether  here  in  any  of  the  departments  there  is 

much  cultivation  of  the  memory,  but  a  good  memory  is  one  of  the 

most  valuable  possessions  a  man  can  have  in  most  of  the  occupations 

y^f  life.      Speaking  as  an  old  lawyer  especially,  I   may  say  that  few 

|Hthings  compare  in  usefulness  with  a  retentive,  accurate  memory.     It 

^^is  in  youth  that  this  faculty  is  formed  and  trained j  and  one  of   the 

^^^>est    methods   of  strengthening  it  is  the  habit  of  leai-ning  by  heart 

I^Ppassages  we  admire  from   authors,  both  in  verse  and  prose.     What 

we  learn  in  youth  we  are  apt  to  remember  well ;  mental  impressions 

at  that  period  of  life  do  not  easily  fade  ;  and  although  they  are  easily 

received  they  are  indelibly  retained  ;  and  if  they  are  impressions  of 

^koble  thoughts  clothed  in  noble  language  we  are  laying  up  a  store  of 

^Bntellectual  pleasure  at  one  end  of  life  for  enjoyment  at  the  other. 

flMany  of  us  live  to  grow  old :  if  we  do,  our  minds,  if  not  ourselves* 

^row  lonely ;  the  interests  of  the  world  fade  away,  and  the  fashion  of 

the  beauty  of  it  vanisheth,  and  a  time  comes  when  we  feel  that 


L 


*'*Tis  meet  that  we  sbould 
Ere  we  put  off  this  mortal 


kause  a  while 
coiK 
Ami  in  the  stillness  of  old  age 
Muse  on  our  earthlj  pil^image«' 


At  snch  times  the  recollection  of  great  thoughts,  of  lovely  images,  of 
muaical  words,  comes  to  ns  with  a  comfort,  with  an  innocent  pleasure 
^which  it  ia  difficult  to  exaggerate. 

And  what  should  you  learn  ?     Speaking  generaflyj  the  safest  mle 


mi^m 
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to  follow  is  to  learn  that  which  pleases  you  beg 
not  bad ;  but  as  to  what  is  best,  taste  is  very 
commends  itself  to  one  man  perhaps  repels  ai 
you  must  take  just  for  what  it  is  worth ;  but  (! 
reasons  all  Greek  and  Latin  writers)  before 
(including  them)  I  should  myself  place  Shakesf 
storehouse  of  wisdom,  instruction,  and  exquii 
able  to  any  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  s 
knew  well,  I  think  many  here  must  have  kn 
who  was  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  of  whom  it 
perhaps  he  didn't  know  much  law,  but  he  did 
Shakespeare.  And  agreat  judge,  who  knew  bol 
said,  when  this  was  repeated  to  him,  that  altl 
haps  a  little  law  was  desirable,  yet  if  that  coul 
best  thing  to  have  was  a  knowledge  of  Shakespet 
I  for  one  should  put  Milton.  Have  any  of  3 
nificent  eloquence  of  John  Bright  ?  He  told 
built  on  Milton;  and  if  you  heard  him,  nay, 
you  can  see  that  he  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  tl 
though  he  does  not  imitate  Milton,  he  speaks  i 

And  next  for  use,  yes,  for  daily  use,  read 
the  echoes  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  mocking  laughte 
Titus  Salt  Schools  at  Shipley.  I  cannot  helj 
worth  has  passed  into  the  language,  the  poet 
spiritual  thought,  whose  verse  makes  brighl 
happy  men  happier,  the  man  of  whose  song 
that  when  he  spoke 

*'  Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  i 
Our  youth  returned,  for  there  was 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dea 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furlec 
The  freshness  of  the  early  world." 

There  is  one  man  in  English  literature,  perht 
wrote  too  little ;  Gray  is  one.  Every  word  h^ 
has  the  perfection  of  diction  and  of  njelody. 
thought  or  a  picture  complete  in  itself,  and 
word  without  marring  its  perfection.  The  c 
Every  one  knows  his  lines  on  the  **  Burial  0 
which,  in  my  judgment,  no  higher  praise  is  po 
are  worthy  of  their  subject.  But  he  wrote  als 
*'If  I  had  known  thou  couldst  have  died  *' — t^ 
known,  but  of  which,  if  it  is  too  much  to  say  1 
one  on  Sir  John  Moore,  it  is  not  too  much  to  & 
of  the  poet  who  wrote  it.  The  time  would  ft 
would  give  way,  if  I  were  to  speak  at  length  c 
Scott,  of  Ben  Jcnson,  of  Ford,  of  Massinger, 
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Toung,  not  to  mention  more  recent  authors.  Coleridge  I  omit,  of 
course  ;  Tennyson  I  omit,  because  I  knovv  that  any  estimate  which 
places  him,  as  I  should  place  him,  in  an  order  of  men  far  below 
Shakespeare   is   at  present  the  mark  of  a   Philistine  ;    Browning   I 

^omit,  because,  though  I  have  admired  him  since  I  was  a  boy  at 
school,  1  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  always  to  understand  him. 
He  once  rebuked  me  in  a  way  which  I  relate  for  the  comfort  of  those 
small  striving  souls  who  watch  his  flights  and  try  to  follow  his  coarse 
in  vain,  till  he  disappeai's  from  them  in  clouds.     He  was  so  kind  as 

I  to  give  me  many  of  his  volumes,  and  he  knew  I  honestly  read  them. 

fSoon  after  one  had  thus  been  given  me,  he  asked  me  how  I  liked  it. 
1  replied  that  what  I  could  understand  I  heartily  adraii-ed,  and  that 
parts  of  it,  I  thought,  ought  to  be  immortal ;  but  that  as  to  much  of 
it  I  really  could  not  tell  whether  I  admired  it  or  no,  as  I  could  not 
understand  it.     "  Ah,  well/  he  said,  **  if  a  reader  of  yaur  calibre 

» understands    10  per  cent,  of  what  I  write  I   think  /h-   oiffjht   to  h: 
If  I  began  with  the  prose  writers  (T  speak,  you  will  understand. 
of  English  only),  we  should  never  get  to  bed.      For  the  purposes  I 
have  alluded  to,  I  will  mention  \mt  a  few  j  and  those  rather  by  way  of 
catalogue  than  criticism.     I  shall  display,  I  fear,  my  own  idiosyncrasy 
by  placing  at   the  head  of  English  prose- writers  Lord  Bolingbruke, 
I      whose   matter   is   no   doubt    often   thin,  but  whose  style  is  perfect, 
^■rising  at  times  to  lofty  eloquence,  and   never  falling  below  the  tone 
^■of  a  high-bred  gentleman.      Very  near   him  I  should  place    Lord 
^■Erskine  and  Mr.  Burke,    Lord   Bacon,   passages  of  Hooker,  Taylor, 
Hfiir    Thomas    Browne,    Cardinal    Newman,    Nathaniel     Hawthorne 
and  Southey^ 

The  list  is  short,  bat   it  is  suflScient  to  occupy  a   long  time  to 

master*     But  at  last  it  comes  to  this  ;  whether  for  present  use  or 

future  comfort,  I  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  your  acquainting 

yourselves  with  good  books.     They  are   the   best  of  companions,   in 

sickness,  in  misfortune,  in   sorrow,  in  sleepless  nights   and   days  of 

Fpain,  you  will  find  your  recollection  of  great  and  wholesome  literature 

constant  solace  and  refreshment.     And  as  a  man  is  known  by  the 

[>mpanj  he  keeps,  still   more  truly  is   he  known  by  the  books  he 

^eads  and   the  authors  he   loves.     Read  only   the  best  books,  and 

aever  read  bad  ones.     Good  books  will  nerve  you  for  the  work — the 

serious  and  earnest  work,  which  is  the  lot  of  all  true  and  good  men. 

^fur,  to  quote  a  great  writer,  Dr,  Young,  the   author  of  the  **  Night 

I^KThoughtB,''  not  from  that   book,  however,  but   from  his  **  Satires,''  a 

l>ook  much  less  known : 

**Thi»  is  the  scene  of  combat,  not  of  rest. 
Man's  Is  laborious  happiness  at  best ; 
On  ibis  side  death  hiii  labours  never  cease, 
llifl  jojB  are  joys  of  confpK^^t,  not  of  peace,'* 
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One  word,  if  I  may,  to  counsel  you  to  live  faithfully  and  in 
earnest.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.  It  can  never  be  too  early 
to  begin.  The  temptations  of  youth,  of  middle  life,  of  old  sge :  all 
life  has  its  temptations,  all  can  be  conquered.  Do  not  believe  those 
who  tell  you  that  such  an  achievement  is  impossible.  It  is  perfectly 
possible,  as  many  have  proved.  I  can  have  no  kind  of  reason  to  mis- 
lead you,  and  my  age  ought  to  give  me,  at  least  in  this  matter, 
some  authority.  Nothing  will  more  help  you  to  it,  nothing  will  tend 
more  to  keep  you  from  evil,  than  the  company  of  good  books  and 
the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  good  men.  They  will  fill  you  with 
good  thoughts^  and  gopd  thoughts  bring  forth  good  deeds  and  good 
deeds  are  the  only  true  happiness  of  life. 

I  will  end  in  the  words  of  a  great  American  poet,  Bryant,  written 
when  he  was  very  young,  which  I  have  known  and  admired — I  wish 
I  might  say  I  had  lived  by — all  my  life  : 

*'  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  Halls  of  Death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Coleridge. 
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Dear  Fellow-Stcdents, 


STRASBrno,  i/ny  2, 19—. 


THE  Coniraemoration  is  over,  and  I  snatch  the  first  free  moment  to 
thank  you  again  for  electing  im  to  represent  yoti  here,  and  to 
express  our  regret  that  jon  could  not  all  be  present  in  person  at  a 
cel»^bration  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen* 

It  is  evident  that  the  events  of  ten  years  ago  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten  here.  We  were  children  then,  and  far  from  the  seat  of 
war ;  bnt  even  we  remember  the  awfal  tension  of  anxiety,  the  sense 
of  impending  immeaanrable  catastrophe,  the  breathless  waiting  for  the 
explosion  that  was  to  shatter  Europe  to  pieces.  We  remember  how 
the  news  was  devoured  from  day  to  day ;  how  day  by  day  we  seemed 
to  see  the  hosts  of  men  swarming  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Vosges  and  taking  their  places  for  the  fight.  It  seemed  to  come 
home  to  us  as  no  war  had  ever  come  before ;  the  children  talked  of 
nothing  else  in  the.  nursery,  nor  the  people  in  the  street,  A  sort  of 
horror  settled  over  us,  an  unrelievable  horror  and  dismay.  But  those 
who  were  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  felt  this  horror  more  than  any. 
Brave  men  as  they  were,  it  seemed  to  crush  the  bravery  out  of  them. 
For  it  was  to  be  a  war  under  new  conditions  which  seemed  to  make 
everything  worse  ;  it  was  like  going  out  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
be  murdered  in  cold  blood.  A  few  might  die  fighting,  the  old  way, 
in  the  shock  of  the  miUe  ;  but  everybody  knew  betbrehand  that  whole 
regiments  must  be  doomed  to  perish  where  they  stood,  not  amidst 
the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  smell  of  powder  aod  the  flashing  of  the 
steel,  but  mowed  down  under  a  clear  aky^  and  almost  without  a  sound, 
by  cannon  miles  away.  Till  the  Day  of  Judgment  these  Germans  and 
Frenchmen  will  never  forget  that  pause  of  expectation. 

Nor  will  they  forget  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  of  the 
Queen's  two  telegrams,  addressed  simultaneously  to  the  Emperor  and 
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the  President  of  the  Republic,  praying  for  three  di 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  promising  that  ^ 
British  plenipotentiaries  should  reach  the  frontie: 
for  arbitration.     She  appealed  to  the  Emperor 
affection  and  in  the  name  of  Christ  our  Saviour ; 
iihe  name  of  Europe,  of  civilisation,  and  of  human 

Oh,  those  three  days !     From  men  and   worn' 
from  those  who  never  prayed  before — from  the  he 
•suspense    of    all    the   nations — there    surged    u] 
spontaneous   multitudinous  continuous  burst  of 
mankind  seemed  to  make  common  cause  before  t 
In   every  country    where   the .  telegraph  had   car 
churches  were  thronged  with  worshippers.     The  ^ 
And,  as  there  was  no  appointed  form  of  prayer 
(the  whole  thing  having  sprung  up  so  instantanec 
"  Our  Father  "  was  the  form  that  the  petition  n 
-Father  .  .  .  Thy  kingdom  come  .  .   .  Forgive  us 
.^ive  our  debtors  .  .  •  Deliver  us  from  evil  •  . 
power  and  the  glory.'^ 

Of  course  there  were  some  who  derided  and  i 
^ven  in  England,  a  few  in  Germany ;  many  in  Fi 
days  went  on,  and  the  sense  of  peril  grew,  and  t 
gained  on  all,  the  scoff  died  upon  their  lips.  Tb 
brotherhood,  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men,  S€ 
denly  forced  itself  on  men's  minds,  as  vivid,  as  r< 
compelling  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  primitii 
had  once  more,  for  us  and  for  our  salvation,  come 

Meanwhile  the  British  plenipotentiaries  had  rea 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  ;  the  one  going  to 
Saveme.  They  found  at  Nancy  the  plenipotent 
haste  by  the  French  Government ;  at  Saveme,  th( 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  On  the  third  day,  a 
•despatches,  the  suspension  of  hostilities  was  proloi 
From  the  moment  that  this  news  was  confirmed, 
peace  was  certain.  The  principle  had  been  admi 
wished  for  peace ;  and  it  was  impossible  that, 
towards  peace  had  thus  been  taken,  the  nations  si 
drift  into  the  horrors  of  such  a  war.  Again  ^ 
premeditation,  prayer  changed  to  public  thanks^ 
Denms  began  to  arise  in  the  churches  almost  befoi 
were  drawn  up. 

Eight  days  later,  peace  was  signed.  I  have 
speech  of  the  German  Emperor  to  his  army  < 
proclaimed.  The  words  are  engraved  in  letters  of  j 
•of  marble  at   each  end  of  Strasburg  Bridge,  on 
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Rhine.  The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  faciog  each  other  (though 
aot  now  for  battle),  and  the  Emperor  rode  along  the  lines,  surrounded' 
by  the  cunfederata  princea  and  the  officers  of  his  start',  his  Praasian 
chaplains,  and  several  magnates  and  archbishops  of  the  empire.  He 
wore  the  nniform  of  his  bodyguard,  with  the  spread  eagle  surmounting 
the  helmet.  Never  had  his  figure  looked  so  alert  and  noble»  nor  his 
face  so  lit  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm, 

**  Most  high  and  mighty  princes  my  confederates,"  he  said,  '*  moat  reverend,, 
right  reverend,  and  reverend  fathers  in  (lod,  officers  and  soldiers  of  my 
army !  All  power  comes  from  Clod  and  rests  on  Ckni,  All  power  that  Uf ti* 
itself  np  against  (rod  must  come  to  naught. 

**  Gwl  has  spoken  to  me.  After  I  had  besought  I  Urn  to  inspire  and  direct 
jny  conscience  in  the  moment  of  the  supreme  decision,  I  opened  the  Holy 
Scjuptmes,  and  my  eym  fell  upon  these  words  :^ 

*** Peace  \  leave  with  yon;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you/ 

*•  Who  I'onld  refiLse  our  Saviour*s  peace  i  I  have  i^eceived  Jiis  peace ;  and' 
io  my  turn  I  give  it  to  the  world. 

*'  I^et  strife  and  hatred  have  their  place  among  the  liend>s  in  hell !  Be- 
tween Germany  and  France  let  there  be  henceforth  perpetual  peace ! 

^'  Tills  peace  before  wmf  will  he  more  lasting  than  any  peace  concludc^d 
after  wai".  The  pacifications  of  the  past  have  been  agreed  uj>on  between  the 
victors  and  the  vunc]uish«^d  :  they  have  left  behiud  them,  on  the  one  side, 
the  open  wounds  and  bitter  i*e^entment*j  of  defeat*  on  the  other  the  intoxica* 
tlott  of  conquest  and  the  uneiisinebs  of  expected  reprisals.  To-day  there 
are  no  wounds ;  there  is  no  resentment.  ( lermany  treats  in  her  full 
strength,  in  the  spiendour  of  those  victories  which  God  vouchsfifed  to  my 
grandfather  of  immortal  memory,  and  France  in  her  recovered  force  ami  in 
the  consciousness  of  her  national  greatnesw. 

•♦And  now  let  us  meet  the  future  with  confJdence ;  and,  having  healedi 
this  open  wound  of  the  nationSj  let  ils  turn  to  the  ta^^k  of  healing,  as  God 
shall  give  us  grace,  the  ills  of  society  in  our  own  midst.  Into  these  divisions 
also  we  must  bear  with  pious  hand  the  peace  of  God  our  Saviour. 

**  Most  high  and  mighty  princes,  most  reverend,  right  reverend,  and 
reverend  fathei-s  in  God,  officers  and  soldiers  of  my  array  !  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  our  Lord  God,  w^ho  has  grunted  to  me  His  8ei*vant  to  inaugurate 
a  new  em  in  the  history  of  mankind/' 

As  the  Emperor  ceased,  the  trumpets  sounded  along  the  lines,  the 
aides-de-camp  of  both  armies  seemed  flying  in  all  directions,  the 
standards  were  lowered,  the  troops  presented  arms.  The  two  armies 
Haluted  before  separating. 


This  was  only  ten  years  ago.  But  what  a  change  has  come  over 
the  attitude  of  the  nations  since  then !  France  has  never  grudged 
the  raasom  she  gave,  nor  the  colonial  sacriBces  she  made,  for  the 
citia&ens  who  were  then  restored  to  her.  Germany  has  gained,  not 
lost,  by  the  magnanimity  which  has  given  her  an  inviolable  frontier, 
and  lifted  from  her  shoulders  the  crushing  weight  of  her  armaments. 
And  all  Eui-ope  gains  by  the  neutralisation  of  Strasburg,  with  its  vast 
hanlv'ue^  now  thickly  built  and  peopled  ;  for  the  historic  Free  City  of 
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Strasburg  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
world.     Her  intellectual  snpremacy  has  already  as 
like  a  beacon  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

As  to  Strasburg  University,  we  must  describe 
for  it  is  impossible  by  letter.  It  is  not  too  n 
is  the  University  of  the  universe.  All  subjects 
languages.  Professorships  supported  out  of  the  Ii 
ment  Fand — which  was  opened,  at  the  suggestion  < 
after  the  peace,  and  to  which  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Spain,  Sv^itzerland, 
mania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  all  contribute — are 
appointed  year  by  year  by  the  universities  of  thosi 
is  no  regular  curriculum.  Each  professor  teachei 
the  thing  he  knows  and  loves ;  and  the  best  men 
for  their  "  Strasburg  year."  It  is  their  great  opport 
the  results  of  their  life's  work  in  their  year's  worli 
not  merely  on  what  they  know,  but  what  they  thi 
given  a  great  impetus  to  philosophic  literature, 
works  of  pure  thought ;  and  the  thought  is  mo 
deliberate. 

The  students,  like  the  professors,  come  for  a 
when  they  have  finished  their  studies  and  passed 
at  home ;  they  come  for  culture  pure  and  simple, 
ever  they  like ;  there  is  no  control.  The  rows 
houses  along  the  immense  boulevards  that  occ 
fortifications  are  almost  all  colleges  or  halls — 
houses,  with  handsome  common  rooms  on  the  gro 
sets  of  private  rooms  above.  There  is  no  dis 
ality ;  as  a  rule,  several  European  countries  are  i 
college.  In  the  one  in  which  we  are  staying  tl 
men^  six  Germans,  four  Englishmen,  three  Ital 
For  six  months  they  have  been  living  here  in  the  s 
in  the  public  rooms,  and  dining  in  hall  together 
they  get  on  capitally  all  together.  At  table 
mostly  in  French,  but  interspersed  with  othei 
students  say  they  all  understand  one  another  for 
no  one  goes  away  without  having  acquired  at  1 
besides  his  own. 

They  have  learnt  another  thing,  too,  which  I  I 
describe.  They  seem  somehow  older  than  we  i 
are  wanting  in  gaiety  and  light-heartedness — ^you 
so  brimming  with  fun ;  but  they  seem  to  know  s 
we  leave  out  of  count  altogether.  You  would  tl 
all  over  the  world,  and  seen  cities,  and  men,  anc 
We  feel  quite  small  beside  them — like  country  i 
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the  sights.     It   is  perfectly  trae  what  they  say,  "  L'ann^e  d© 
isbourg  vaut  la  tour  da  inonde/* 

7he  curious  thing  is  that  these  *'  one-year  Strasbiirgers  *'  keep  their 
natioDal  characteristics  as  strong  as  ever,  if  not  strouger,  England 
has  no  Englishmen  more  English  than  these,  Paris  itself  no  French* 
men  more  French.  Among  so  many  foreigners  everybody  has  to  be  the 

^more  himself,  and  to  show  himself  for  what  he  is  ;  there  is  no  tendency 

cosmopolitanism;    it  is  rather  an  effervescence  of  nationalities* 

)nly  tliere  is  some  common  quality  evolved,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar 

quality  of  each — a  something  quite  impctssible  to  define*     It  is  not 

fche  spirit  of  this  nation  or  of  that ;  perhaps  it  is  what  we  shall  come 

recognise  as  the  Karopean  spirit. 

Yes,  the  European  spirit;  I  suppose  that  is  what  people  bring 
away  from  Sfcrasburg  University.  And  it  goes  through  everything. 
The  history  professors  here,  for  instance,  treat  history  in  a  larger 
way,  without  prejudice,  with  a  sort,  of  understanding  sympathy,  a 
natural  respect  for  everybody.     They  look  beneath  the  surface,  and 

inee,  under  all  the  rivalries  and  animosities,  an  unconscious  working 

Itogether  towards  a  common  object — ^the  best  for  eachj  which  is  the 
best  for  all.  Perhaps  in  time  this  co-operation  will  become  conscious 
and  voluntary.     While  you  are  here  you  seem  to  think  it  will. 

You  must  understand  that  Strasborg  University  is  Strasburg. 
Theie  is  not  room  for  ninch' else.      Fancy  how  the  place  swarms  with 

tits  30,000  young  fellows  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  going  to  and 
fro  from  lecture  to  lecture  !      But  yon   must  not  imagine   that  the 
loiversity  is  simply  ao   many  hundreds  of  lecturers  delivering  so 

Ftnany  thousands  of  lectures.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  All 
fiorts  of  institutions  here  are  understood  to  be  educational,  and  are 
made  so.     There  are  the  theatres,  where  the  masterpieces  of  every 

'country  are  performed  by  native  actors  in  theii'  own  language.     Half 

[the  leading  theatres  of  Kurope  are  sending  their  best  actors  to  Strasburg 

llor  a  week  in  the  year.  The  actors  say  they  get  such  an  audience 
here   as    they  get  nowhere   else — so    responsive,   so  intelligent,    so 

.enthusiastic.  They  are  as  proud  of  playing  before  a  pfvtcrrc  of 
aationalities  as  ever  Talma  was  of  playing  before  a  parterre  of  kings, 

''Then  there  is  the  permanent  exhibition  of  machinery,  where  new 
inventions  ai-e  sent  as  soon  as  they  are  perfected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Thei'a  is  the  vast  i^eading-room  with  its  thi-ee  tiers  of  galleries, 
where  the  recent  publications  of  all  countries  lie  open  on  desks 
agminst  the  wall.     The  books  are  changed  every  month,   and  the 

[monthly  catalogue  is  offered  gratis  to  every  comer.  To  go  through 
these  galleries  is  like  making  the  tour  of  the  human  mind.  Then 
there  are  the  art  galleries,  where  you  survey  the  painting  and  sculpture 
>f  all  coontries  and  of  all  schools  for  the  current  year— the  "  Strasburg 
year**  again,  you  see.     It  is  a  selection  of  the  very  best  of  the  year's 
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productions,  chosen  from  the  best  exhibitions  in  each  country,  mid 
lent  by  the  artists,  who  are  paid  for  the  loan  ont  of  the  Intemalioiiil 
Endowment  Fund.  The  expenses  of  the  theatres,  exhibitions,  and  rend- 
ing-room  are  defrayed  out  of  the  same  fund.  This  is  spending  uiotusy 
as  it  ought  to  be  spent.  The  fund  was  some  few  thoosands  to  begin 
with  ;  now  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  ;  and  it  is  constantly  increasiiig. 
The  Endowment  Fund  also  assists  the  innumerable  churches  that 
have  sprang  up  here,  representing  ©very  variety  of  the  Christian 
creed.  They  are  all  of  them  crowded,  I  am  told,  at  the  hours  of 
divine  service.  The  University  recognises  all  alike,  and  sees  beoeatli 
the  difference  of  dogma  the  unity  of  faith.  Here,  again,  one  notices 
the  same  thing  that  I  remarked  just  now  in  speaking  of  the  evideno 
of  national  character.  In  this  universal  mingling  everybody  hoi 
his  own,  and  is  far  more  jealous  of  it  than  when  at  home.  Many 
student  who  never  went  to  a  place  of  worship  at  home  makes  a  poini" 
of  attending  his  national  church  here.  They  tell  iis,  too,  tliat  by  that 
curious  tendency  towards  harmony  in  difference  which  the  free  pi 
of  differences  seems  to  produce  here,  the  clergy  of  the  various  chu 
seem  all  to  seek  and  dwell  upon  the  thing  they  have  in  commi 
And  the  thing  they  have  in  common  is  just  the  divine  reality^  tl 
gos]>el  of  the  grace  of  God,  so  often  lost  in  the  artificial  overgrow 
of  creed  and  ritual,  but  here  resplendent  over  both,  and  through  botl 
So  that  just  as,  out  of  the  mingling  of  national  characters,  there 
springing  up  what  we  may  call  a  European  character^  so  out  of 
mingling  of  the  religions  of  all  lands  there  seems  to  be  disengagi 
itself,  more  and  more  simply  and  perfectly,  the  pur©  and  nndefiled 
religion  of  Our  God  and  Father, 

Another  institution  which  forms  an  integt^al  part  of  the  Universil 
is  the   "  United  States  Law- Court,"  which  was    opened    early 
week,  and  which  we  visited  the  very  day  of  our  arrival.      The  found 
are  two  rich  Americans,  who  clubbed  together  to  conti-ibute  a 
sterling  by  way  of  endowment.     The  building  cost  £100,000, 
interest  of  this  American  Fund,  as  it  is  called,  goes  to  maintain 
Institute  of  International  Law,  which  occupies  the  principal   part 
the  building,  and  where  the  most  eminent  professors  of  that  science 
hold  forth  in  all  languages^ — and  not  only  the  most  eminent  professors, 
but  any  one  who  has  anything  to  say.     The  idea  of  the  founders  is» 
that   statesmen   and    diplomatists,  men  of   practical   experience 
European  affairs,  should  avail  themselves  of  the  Institnte  as  a 
form   for  propounding  their  ideas.     The  pediment  of  the  prioa' 
fat!ade  bears  the  inscription  :  '*  From  two  citizens  of  the  United  Si 
of  America  to  the  future  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Europew' 
must  add  that  within  the  building  there  are  several  spacious  halla 
reserved  for  International  Congresses  of  all  sorts — scientific,  ecooomii 
hygienic,  and  so  forth. 
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**  The  Uaited  States  of  Earope  "  is,  sifter  all,  bnt  a  step  towarda 
•'The  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World."  But 
things  go  so  fast  nowadays  that  there  is  no  knowing  where  they  will 
atop.  The  laying  of  that  spectre  of  the  great  war  was  an  enormous 
stride — we  can  hardly  imagine  how  great.  With  the^dispelliDg  of  the 
long  nightmare  of  international  distrnat  so  many  obstacles  to  progress 
have  been  removed.  The  war  budget  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  1  be 
armies  are  little  else  but  schools  of  discipliue  and  patriotism.  Soon 
people  will  liave  forgotten  that  they  ever  were  anything  else.  Graduahy 
at  surely  the  spirit  of  trust  and  goodwill  is  invading  every  depart- 
ment of  human  life  ;  and  we  begin  to  realise  that  men  were  not  m^de 
to  be  enemies,  rivals,  and  robbers,  but  allies  and  fellow-workers. 

But  I  have  not  told  you  how  the  Ciimmemoration  went  oil 
yesterday. 

Peals  of  bells  woke  us,  vibrating  and  reverberating  through  tlif^ 
clear  morning  air  ;  the  streets  and  squares  and  the  cathedral  step?^ 
and  porches  were  crowded  with  people  hurrying  to  early  moniitii^ 
prayers.  Then  came  orations  in  a  number  of  difterent  languages  by 
the  more  eloquent  professors  ;  and  then  the  crowds  turned  oat  into  the 
streets  and  poured  along  the  boulevards.  The  air  hummed  with  voices ; 
the  flags  of  all  nations  hung  out  from  the  windows,  the  colours  glowing 
and  flashing  in  the  sun.  In  the  evening  the  colleges  were  given  up 
to  the  wildest  festivities,  and  in  the  great  brasseries^  huge  and  high 
as  you  see  them  nowhere  but  at  Strasburg,  and  crowded  with 
thirsty  throats,  the  vast  tuns  of  ale  kept  coming  up  from  the  cellar,-:, 
to  go  down  empty  as  fast  as  they  came. 

Just  two  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  a  sudden  flare  of  electrir 
light  broke  out  from  the  foot  of  the  great  cross  on  the  steeple,  aod 
made  the  air  above  the  crowded  Platz  seem  to  throb  and  scintillate 
with  pearly  light.  A  minute  later,  rockets  went  up  and  fell  again, 
showing  the  colours  of  Alsace,  Germany,  and  France*  The  signal 
was  followed  by  a  moment  of  breathless  silence,  every  face,  white  in 
the  vivid  light,   turned    upwards    towards    the    tower.      In  another 

r moment  the  bells  shed  out  a  lovely  peal,  and  broke  into  the  well- 
Imown  hymn  of  the  Emperor  William  IL,  **  Heil  Dir  im  Friedens- 
Icranz.''  The  tune,  of  course,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Emperor  s 
hymn,  **  Heil  Dir  im  Siegeskranz,"  As  the  bells  ceased,  the  voices 
took  it  op,  the  vast  crowd  pouring  out  a  tremendous  volume  of 
k sound,  and  sang  the  hymn  straight  through.  It  was  a  wonderful 
Bomage,  this  homage  of  the  Free  City  of  Strasburg  to  its  liberator. 
One  wished  the  Emperor  had  been  there  to  hear. 
At  nine,  dancing  began  in  all  the  open  spaces,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  crowd  pushed  solidly  forward  to  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
was  finished  last  year,  and  is  named  the  Victoria  Bridge,  in  h(  nour 
of  the  Queen  (the  Queen-Pacificatrix  they  call  her  here).  It  is  three 
VOL.  U«V,  3  K 
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times  as  wide  as  London  Bridge.  The  Belgian  guards  stand  sentry 
on  the  left  bank  and  the  Swiss  guards  on  the  right ;  they  represent 
the  European  guarantee  of  neutrality.  The  gate-house  at  each  end 
is  surmounted  by  a  cross,  with  the  words,  *'  Peace  I  leave  with  you ; 
My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  The  parapets  of  the  bridge  are 
adorned  with  statues  of  saints,  heroes,  philosophers,  and  public  bene- 
factors generally ;  and  in  the  middle  were  two  platforms  for  the 
orchestra;  while  the  electric  globes  at  regular  distances  shed  oat 
their  dust  of  silvery  light.  Up  to  nine  o'clock  the  bridge  had  been 
closed,  but  at  each  end  something  like  a  thousand  couples  must  have 
been  waiting,  in  perfect  order,  for  the  orchestra  to  strike  up.  On 
the  left  bank  they  were  French  and  Alsatian,  on  the  right  bank 
German.  At  the  stroke  of  nine,  a  hundred  bugles  on  the  right  bank 
sounded  the  call,  and  were  answered  by  a  hundred  bugles  from  the 
left.  Then  the  bugles  on  the  left;  bank  gave  the  call,  and  those  on 
the  right  responded.  The  first  bugle  sounded  like  a  religious 
solemnity ;  it  was  the  call  of  Germany ;  the  second  was  light  and  gay 
as  a  festal  song — that  was  the  call  of  France.  After  the  exchange 
of  bugles,  the  guards  who  were  holding  back  the  throng  gave  way ; 
the  orchestra  struck  up  Gounod's  waltz  in  ''  Faust,"  and  the  couples 
from  either  end  of  the  bridge  waltzed  up  to  each  other,,  exchanged 
partners  in  the  middle,  and  waltzed  to  the  further  end  and  back, 
recovering  their  own  partners  in  the  middle  again.  .  Along  the  pave- 
ment of  the  bridge  stood  the  innumerable  foreign  delegates,  each 
group  ranged  under  its  own  banner ;  we  were  there  under  the  banner 
of  our  Alma  Mater.  You  should  have  heard  the  hurrahs  in  all  lan- 
guages that  kept  bursting  out  along  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge, 
and  especially  where  the  partners  changed  and  the  great  soldierly 
Germans  went  waltzing  away  with  the  Alsatian  girls — "  Hoch  !  *'  and 
**  Vive !  "  and  ''  Viva! ''  and  "  Z^rw  !  "  and  our  own  "  Hurrah,"  at  which 
I  need  not  tell  you  we  did  our  best.  You  would  have  thought  that 
Strasburg  spire  was  the  tower  of  Babel — only  we  were  not  celebrating 
the  division  but  the  reconciliation  of  mankind. 

•  We  are  to  be  here*  another  week.  Everybody  makes  rather  much 
of  us.  Because,  of  course,  they  remember  it  was  our  country  that 
did  it. 


COMPULSORY  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  IN 

IRELAND. 


IT  has  become  fashionable  of  late  to  talk  of  the  neceesifcy  of  abolish- 
ing dual  ownership  in  laad  in  Ireland,  and  '*  compulsory  pur- 
chaae"  was  made  a  test  question  in  some  northern  constituencies  in 
that  country  at  the  last  General  Election,  It  has  also  been  brought 
into  prominent  notice  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Duke 
^f  Devonshire  to  Belfast,  where  it  was  stroDgly  pressed  upon  him 
by  a  deputation  of  Ulster  farmers,  I  think  it  would  be  well» 
ierefore,  if  the  public  would  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
matter,  and  ascertain  what  this  demand  really  involves,  before  it 
comes  to  be  an  article  of  political  faith  of  either  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  State.  With  those  who  merely  wish  to  use  it  as  a  party-cry 
to  injure  their  political  opponents,  irrespective  of  [the  merits  of  the 
juestion,  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  write  for  reasonable  men  only.  In 
ie  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  to  come  ill  from  those  who  created 
this  dual  ownership  to  hold  the  landlords  responsible  for  it,  or  for  any 
evil  eflfects  which  its  creation  may  have  entailed.  There  was  but  one 
owner  formerly — the  landlord — and  all  recent  land  legislation  has 
sn  in  favour  of  the  occupier^  with  a  view  to  protect  him  in  the 
^fraits  of  his  industry.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  bat  a  swing  of  the 
andnlnm  in  the  opposite  direction  which  would  deprive  the  landlord 
&rcibly  of  his  property  would  be  clearly  unjust,  unless  some  power- 
il  necessity  should  arise  for  it.  If  dual  ownership  is  to  be  abolished 
it  would  seem  more  equitable  to  restore  the  former  single  owner  than 
to  create  a  new  one.  A  mere  cry  that  the  land  question  can  never 
be  settled  in  Ireland  until  dual  ownership  is  abolished  is  absurd  at 
present,  because,  so  long  as  the  occupier  is  protected  in  the  fruits  of 
industry,  and  so  long  as  the  landlord  is  protected  in  the  lawful 
lae  of  the  property  which  he  has  purchased  or  inherited,  no  real 
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land  question  remains.  The  duty  of  the  Stat©  is  to  »ee  that  the 
happy  mean  which  secures  both  these  desiderata  is  preserved,  and  uo 
party- cries  or  howls  of  rapacious  rogues  should  be  listened  to. 

Legislation,   however,  in   the    direction    of    land   purchase  by  th^ 
tenants  has  been  carried  out  to  a  large  extent  in  recent  year^,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  away  with   landlords  or  dual  ownership,  bat  ti> 
assist  in  steadjing  society  in  Ireland   by  the  creation  of  more  pro- 
pnetors    or   persons    interested     in    the    preservation    of    property. 
Whether  it  be  the  Bright'a  clauses  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act,  or 
the  Ashbourne  or   Balfour,  Purchase  Acts,  the  object   has   been  tbe 
same — viz.,  to  enable  the  tenants  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  ordinary  land  market  to  secure  their  holdings  for  ibem* 
selves  in    fee  simple,    rather  than   subject   them    to    new  landlordf^ 
purchasers  over  their  heads.      The  power  of  obtaining  loans  on  Uber»l 
terms   from   the   State   has  been  granted  to  them  for  this  purpose. 
There  has  always  been  a  certain  number  of  estates  for  sale  in  Ireland 
this  is  owing  to  many  causes,  chiefly  the  impecuniosity  of  their  owners. 
These  estates  used  to  pass  to  new  purchasers,  who  bought  each  as  a 
whole ;   recent  legislation  tends  to  secure  that  the  tenants  shall  take 
the  place  of  such  purchasers.      But  it  is  impossible  to  hurry  the  pro 
cess  ;  the   machinery   of  the    courts    moves    slowly,    and   it  is  only 
marvellous  whrit  has  been   done  in  the  time  when  all  the  difBcnlti© 
which  surround  sach  sales  are  fully  considered.     The  chief  difficulty, 
however,  which  appears  to  strike  politicians  in  the  matter  is  this 
estate  is  sold  to  the  tenants,  say,  at  20  years'  purchase,  the  purrliAse 
money  is   advanced  to  the  tenants  at  four  per  cent*  for  lU  yeai^  to 
pay  off  interest   and   principle,  so  that  what  each  tenant  gets  is 
present  of  the  fee  simple  and  an  immediate  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
in  his  rent  for  accepting  that  present,  and  ultimately  he  will  have  m 
rent  to  pay  after  the   lapse  of   49  years.     Then  the  tenant  on  ^ 
adjoining   estate  thinks  it  a  hardship  that  he  gets  no  present  of 
fee  simple,  and  no  reduction  of  rent,  with  or  without  that  present,^ 
beyond  his    chances    in   the   ordinary  land-courts.     But  if  a   land 
lord    is   compelled   by   his   private  circumstances  to  sell  his  estate, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  loss ;   and  if  the  State  did  not 
enable  the  tenants  to  become  the  purchasers,  he  might  have  bee' 
obliged  to  undergo  a  much  greater  loss;  for  other  purchasers  miglii 
and  probably  would,  have  been  scarce  ;  what   he   loses  under  thesa 
circumstances,  the  tenants    gain.      When   the     Incumbered    Estal 
Court  was  first  established  in  Ireland,  insolvent  landlords  were  soldi 
out  at  very  small  tigures ;  the  purchasers,  mostly  English  specalalor8» 
made  great  bargains :  but  nobody  ever  heard  it  argued  or  suggested 
at  that  time  that  other  landlords,    who  were  not  insolvent  and  wha 
were  not  obliged  to  sell,  should  be  compelled  to  part  with   their  pio* 
perties  in  the  same  ruinous  way,  or  that  the  State  should  step  in  and 
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Eecnre  a  large  additional  number  of  good  bargains  for  other  purchasers 
who  had  the  money  bat  not  the  opportunity.  The  morality  of  the 
question  is  not  altered  by  substituting  tenants  for  ontaide  purchasers 
in  both  cases.  If  an  insolvent  tenant  were  obliged  to  part  with  his 
cattle  at  a  great  loss  to  meet  the  demands  of  some  pressing  creditor, 
his  neighbour,  a  solvent  tenant,  would  be  greatly  astonished  if  the 
purchasers  of  bargains  next  door  were  to  cross  the  boundary  fence 
and  demand  his  cattle  at  the  same  reduced  price.  And  yet  this 
is  exactly  what  the  demand  for  compulsory  purchase  of  a  landlord's 
estate  amounts  to.  There  are,  however,  many  landlords,  not  insol- 
vent and  not  thinking  of  selling,  who  would  not  wish  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  general  system  of  purchase,  should  State  necessities  require 
it,  and  should  sufficient  money  be  forthcoming  to  secure  it  as  a 
desirable  result.  But  they  are  met  with  extraordinary  difficulties  in 
the  details  of  such  sales,  difficulties  sufficient  to  appal  many  of  them 
at  the  outset.  1  mean  the  cost  of  making  out  title  as  required  by 
the  Land  Commission.  If  it  be  hard  on  a  roan  to  compel  him  to  sell 
what  he  wiahea  to  keep,  it  is  very  much  harder  to  impose  a  heavy 
fine  on  him  besides,  and  to  involve  him  in  unknown  liabilities  for  costs, 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  tell  beforehand,  even  approximately, 
what  will  be  left  to  him  or  his  family  out  of  the  wreck,  A  needy 
man  must  submit  to  this ;  no  lawful  reason  exists  whereby  one  who  is 
not  so  should  bear  such  a  burden.  As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  I 
will  give  a  few  details  of  a  case  that  has  come  under  my  own  personal 
observation.  An  owner,  A.,  of  a  considerable  estate  in  a  northern 
county  agreed  to  sell  the  estate  to  the  tenants,  at  18  years'  purchase 
for  lowlands,  and  IGi  years*  purchase  for  mountain  tracts.  The  delays 
in  the  Land  Commission  Court  and  their  requirements  for  proof  of  title 
have  kept  this  purchase  in  abeyance  for  more  than  six  years.  A  head- 
rent  owing  to  B.  off'  the  estate  had  to  be  bought  up  by  A.  at  25  years' 
purchase,  to  clear  the  title  for  the  tenant  purchasers.  B.  was  required 
not  only  to  produce  all  his  title-deeds  to  this  head-rent,  but  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  every  person  having  a  charge  on  his  estate  in  winch  this 
head-rent  was  in  the  remotest  degree  concerned.  This  was  no  easy 
matter,  and  A*  had  to  bear  the  costs  of  all  this;  but  more  remains  ; 
when  all  was  nearly  completed  a  change  took  place  in  the  Land 
Commissioners'  Office,  in  the  lawyer  who  examined  into  these  questions 
of  title,  and  the  new  examiner  suddenly  required  that  B,  should 
produce  his  receipts  to  prove  that  he  had  paid  legacy  duty  18  years 
before,  on  coming  into  his  estate.  The  costs  of  this^  and  of  the 
ensuing  private  correspondence  between  the  legal  advisers  of  A  and  B, 
all  fell  on  A.  The  only  supposed  danger  to  be  guarded  against  by 
the  last  demand  was  this :  that  at  some  remote  period  a  claim  might 
be  put  forward  by  some  Government  official,  requiring  the  tenants 
who  had  purchased  from  A.  to  pay  up  the  legacy  duty,  supposed  to 
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be  unpaid  by  B.  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  century  Wfore,  owing  to  tke 
laxity  of  some  preceding  Government  otficiaL     Once  a  seller  finds 
hiuiself  at  the  mercy  of  two  sets  or  of  three  sets  of  legal  gentlemen, 
Bome  attacking,  some  defending  his  interests,  he  may  well  throw  np 
his    arms    in    despaii',    for    he    has    absolutely  no    remedy  and  no 
means  of  escape.     If  any  responsible  statesman  takes  np  this  qnestion 
of  compulsory  purchase,  he  must  undertake  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  bear  the  seller  harmless  in  this  matter  of  costs  of  proof  of  title, 
or  he  must  be  prepared  to  apply  the  pruning- knife  vigorously  to  the 
refjuirements  of  the   Land   Commission   in   respect   of  these  proci& 
What   is   the   sense  of  looking  so    jealously   after  the  interests  of 
remainder  men,  perhaps  of  the  child  uuboru,  under  some  entail,  or  of 
the  owners  of  charges  of  every  kind  upon  the  estate,  while  all  the 
time  the  present  owner  is  to  be  ruined  through  no  fault  or  action  of 
his  own,  and  the  margin  of  the  estate,  which  he  eujoys  and  which  hb 
may  perhaps  be  fairly  enough  able  to  live  upon,  completely  swept  away 
— ^part  of  it  by  the  re-investment  of  the  purchase-money,  and  the  rwt 
of  it  by  these  exorbitant  and  unnecessary  bills  of  costs?     In  other 
words,  why  is  the  present  landlord  to  be  first  knocked  down  and  tlieii 
kicked  for  falling  ?     I  see  only  one  way  out  of  all  these  difficulties, 
if  an  experiment  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  purchase  is  to  be 
made.     I  have  already  on  several  occasions,  both  by  pen  and  speech^ 
advocated  more  freedom  in  the  creation  of  perpetuities  by  the  tioing 
down  of  rents,  and  1  have  never  yet  been  able  to  understand    the 
difficultiea   which   have   been   thrown   in  the   way   of  this    mode  of 
dealing  with   land   in  Ireland   by  statesmen  of  all  political   parties, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  who  don't  want  the  question  settled  at  all. 
Tlie    principle    has    been    always    adopted   in    Land   Acts,   but    tie 
hindrances  were  never  removed.     The  Brighfc^s  clauses  in  the  Act  of 
1881  allowed  advances  either  for  complete  purchase  of  the  fee  simple 
by  a  tenant,  or  lor  the  fining  down  of  rents  by  the  creation  of  per- 
petuities ;  but  in  each  case  the  tenant  was  required  to  put  down  a 
certain  amount  of  the   purchase-money.     This  requirement  stopped 
tbe    working  of  these   clauses.     The  Aehbourne   and   Balfour   Act^ 
removed  the  hindrance  in  the  case  of  complet-e  purchase  of  the  f*?e 
simple,  and  the  whole  purchase-money  was  allowed  to  be  advanced  by 
the  State,  and  consequently  this  branch  of  the  parchase-system   hm 
worked  well.      Why,  then,  not  remove  the  same  hindrances  from  tbe 
other  branch,   and   allow   the   entire  of   the   perpetuity   fine   to  \m 
advanced  by  the  estate  ?     It  may  bo  fairly  assumed  that  that  clause 
will   then  be  worked   with   equal  success,  and    the  security   to  tW 
State  is  obviously  much  greater  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  fonner*i 
The  experiment  might  be  tried  for  a  few  years,  to  see  what  success  it 
might   obtain   under   voluntary  arrangements^  and  then,    if  it    vrer«> 
thought  desirable  to  extend  it  still  further  by  compulsion,  it  could  W 
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doDe    withoat  the   enormons  costs  above  referred   fo,    Mml    without 
entailing  roin  upon  the  UndlordB  as  its  result. 

The  costs  would  be  mucli  less  for  the  following  reasou:  a  hoidin^-" 
title  is  much  simpler  than  a  selling  title  ;  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
undisputed  possession  might  be  accepted  in  the  former  case,  whiL 
it  would  not  in  the  latter.  If  the  amount  of  the  fine  advanced  for  the 
creation  of  the  perpetuity  at  a  reduced  rent  were  arranged  so  as 
roughly  to  pay  off  the  charges  on  the  estate,  the  title  so  far  would  he 
easily  cleared,  and  the  margin  enjoyed  by  the  landlord  would  not  be 
affected,  while  thf  tenant  would  receive  an  immediate  and  substantial 
reduction  of  rent^  to  be  followed  by  a  much  larger  reduction  on  the 
expiry  of  the  tenn  for  which  the  advance  was  made.  For  example, 
suppose  an  estate  worth  £1000  a  year  to  be  mortgaged  to  the  extent 
of  £10,000  at  5  per  cent.,  entailing  an  annual  charge  of  £500.  If 
£10,000  were  advanced  to  the  tenants  to  fine  down  their  rents  from 
£1000  to  £500  a  year,  at  the  recognised  instalment  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  for  49  years,  the  landlord  would  pay  off  his  mortgagees  in  full 
with  the  £1 0,000,  and  would  still  retain  his  margin  of  £-500  a  year  to  live 
on  as  before.  The  tenants  would  pay  him  £500  a  year  in  perpetuity, 
and  they  would  pay  £400  a  year  for  forty-nine  years  to  the  State,  so 
that  eventually  their  rents  would  be  reduced  one-half,  and  they  would 
get  an  immediate  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  If  the  landlord  wished  to 
give  them  a  greater  reduction,  he  could  do  so  by  accepting  a  smaller 
number  of  years*  purchase  in  the  fine — c.(j,  if  he  accepted  eighteen 
years'  purchase  of  half  his  rental  {ix,  £9000)  the  tenants'  immediate 
redaction  of  rent  would  be  14  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  rent  retained 
by  him  would  be  becoming  more  valuable  every  day,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  term  of  forty-nine  years  it  would  probably  be  worth  nearer 
thirty  years*  purchase  than  twenty-five. 

If  this  alternative  method  of  land  purchase  were  adopted^  whether 
voluntarily  or  compulsorily,  those  landlords  who  wished  to  clear  out 
of  the  country,  or  who  were  obliged  by  their  necessities  to  go,  would 
use  the  Ashboarne  or  Balfour  Acts,  while  those  who  wished  to  remain 
OB  in  the  country  and  take  their  chance  of  better  times  and  more 
i-easonable  inhabitants,  would  more  probably  adopt  the  perpetuity 
Kystam,  so  as  to  clear  off  estate-charges  and  give  a  substantial  and 
immediate  reduction  of  rent  to  their  tenants.  This  would  also  have 
^the  additional  advantage  of  saving  both  landlords  and  tenants  from 
aU  the  tnrmoii  and  costs  of  renewed  litigation  for  the  fixing  of  rents 
in  the  Land  Courts,  on  the  expiry  of  the  first  judicial  periods,  from 
the  year  1890  onwards.  The  perpetuity  tenants  would  form  quite  as 
nservative  an  element  of  society  in  the  country  as  the  freeholderp, 
the  community  generally  would  get  some  rest  from  agitation  and 
breathing-time  to  work  out  industrial  and  other  reforms, 

Anthony  Tkaill, 
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"OT  loDg  ago  I  was  standinfij  on  the  balcony  of  a  windmill  built 
on  an  eminence  in  Mid-Kent.  The  Pilgrims'  Way  ran  oyer 
the  chalk  downs  to  the  north,  the  south  being  bounded  by  another 
line  of  hills,  and  between  the  two  ranges  a  vast  fertile  plain  stretched 
far  away  to  the  Channel.  The  miller  had  lived  on  the  spot  since 
.1833,  just  sixty  years,  his  father  having  settled  there  in  1831.  As  I 
looked  over  the  apparently  illimitable  plain,  he  said  :  "  In  my  father's 
time  all  the  people  here  voted  Liberal,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find 
a  Tory ;  to-day  it  is  just  the  reverse,  all  vote  Tory,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  Liberal." 

The  stickler  for  literal  exactitude  might  reasonably  consider  the 
iniller's   statement   open   to  modification,  but  it  put  broadly  a  fact 
\  which  applies  through  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  counties 

commonly  spoken  of  as  South-Eastern — Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
Setting  aside  those  places  included  in  the  new  county  of  London,  the 
three  South-Eastern  counties  return  twenty-seven  members  of 
Parliament,  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  Conservative.  What  makes 
the  fact  more  striking  is  that  this  part  of  the  country  was  once  the 
foremost  in  its  efforts  for  social  justice  and  religious  reform,  the  two 
most  imperative  questions  of  our  own  times.  The  land  of  John 
Ball  and  of  the  thousands  of  peasants  who  five  hundred  years  ago 
unfurled  on  Blackheath  the  banner  of  social  democracy,  and  for  its  sake 
suffered  on  the  gallows  ;  the  land  where  a  century  and  three-quarters 
later  nearly  a  hundred  men  and  women  gave  their  bodies  to  be 
burned  rather  than  submit  to  a  tyrannical  Church  and  State — this  land 
to-day  sends  to  Westminster  a  phalanx  of  twenty- seven  representatives 
to  vote  solidly  Tory. 

When  I  asked  the  miller   what  it  was   in   his   own  district  that 
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caused  this  remarkable  alteration,  he  said :   '^  A  change  of  proprietors 

— with  the  change  of  landlords  the  farmers  changed  their  politics,  and 

now  the  labourer  follows  suit  and  saya,  '  1*11  tote  as  master  does,'  ** 

Evidently  property  rales  the  roast  in  the  South-Eastern  counties. 

{  In  no  piirt  of  Eugland    are,  there    probably  so    many  mansions, 

^fc^urrounded  by  parks  or  parklike  grounds.     The    principal  country 

^■eeats   in    Kent    number  382,  in  Surrey    100,  in  Sussex  421 — alto- 

H[gether   there   are   more  than  1200  such  seats  in  the  three  South- 

f      Eastern  counties,      Villadom,  as  is  well  known,  ad\rances  step  by  step, 

I       spreading  by    degrees   into  the    most    rural    parts,   all    its    natural 

k aspirations  leading  it  to  become  the  faithful  support  of  the  squire- 
archy and  the  existing  order  of  things,  of  which  the  great  territorial 
lords  are  the  recognised  heads.  How  powerful  the  latter  must  be 
may  be  illustrated  by  two  or  three  facts  gathered  from  the  Return  oi 
Owners  of  Land  in  1878. 

Excluding  the  metropolitan  districts,  the  three  South-Eastem 
counties  contained  at  the  last  census  1,932,885  inhabitants,  and, 
unless  there  has  been  a  change  of  recent  years,  which  is  not  very 
probable,  in  the  number  of  persons  possessing  estates  over  1000  acres, 
then  about  400  persons  own  more  than  half  the  land  on  which  this 
ipopulation  of  nearly  2,000,000  live.  The  figures  in  1873  were  as 
"follow : 


Ovtierf. 

Aex«t. 

1 

E«tiniAtdd        Tofftl  nsfm  in 
rtntft],             e»chcuimlj. 

Total  renUl  of 
eidi  coonlj. 

1 

1             1 
K«nt ....        160 

Hurrey    .    ..     .   i       80 

SoAsex    ...         164 

473,173            873,293       |      950,606       ,     3,357,054 
177,455            342.209            398,746           2,285,614 
535,938      I'      638,231            869,422           2.418^22 

ToUIb    ,    * 

404 

1.186,566 

1J53.793         2,218,774 

8,061.390 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  three 

>ath-Eastern  counties    was   £8,0G  1,390    in   1873  ;  in  181J1   it   was, 

3g    to    the     valuation    of     the     Assessment     Commissioners, 

1,309,274,  an  increase  of  £5,297,881,      All  these  items  are  exclusive 

af    the    metropolitan     district.       No    doubt    the    vast    increase     in 

tie  value  of  property  in  the  South-Eastern    counties   is  due  to   a 

Dnsiderable   extent   to    the    growth   of   their  seaside  towns  and    to 

Pthe    invasion     of     London    suburbanism    in    all    directions.       It    is 

true    that    these    caases    have    enhanced     the    prosperity    of    this 

trict.      But,  apart   from   them,  the   South-Eastern    counties  would 

shown   marked    advance  in  prosperity,   for  even  in  agriculture 

they  have  done  fairly  well,  the  rural   districts  having  continuously 
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benefited  from  the  general  prosperity.  The  markets  for  farm  and 
dairy  produce  are  ever  increasing,  and  are  more  and  more  brought 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  producers ;  a  flood  of  capital  is  constant!? 
poaring  into  the  district,  and  the  competition  for  building  cannot  fail 
to  have  raised  rents,  in  some  places  to  a  prodigious  degree.  An 
example  of  what  is  going  on  even  in  the  most  rural  parts  of  the 
South-Eastern  counties  may  be  seen  at  Heathfield,  the  centre  of  the 
chicken-fattening  district.  The  very  spot  chosen  by  Turner  for  one 
of  his  grandly  peaceful  English  landscapes  is  to-day  cut  up  into  in- 
numerable plots  of  land  on  which  a  multitude  of  small  houses  have 
arisen,  some  villas,  and  a  large  railway-station  with  great  sheds  and 
factory-looking  buildings — all  very  repulsive  to  the  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque, but  certainly  indicating  that  a  tide  of  wealth  is  flowing 
through  the  neighbourhood  to  the  advantage  of  every  kind  of  trader, 
and  not  the  least  to  those  who  deal  in  farm  and  dairy  produce.  And 
this  kind  of  movement  is  more  or  less  going  on  in  many  other 
places. 

The  rural  parts  of  the  South-Eastem  district  have  suffered,  as  else- 
where, from  a  diminution  in  the  com  crops,  one-quarter  less  land  being 
devoted  to  them  than  was  the  case  in  1873^  and  still  more  important 
has  been  the  diminution  in  price.  But  against  this  must  be  set  the 
increase  in  live  stock,  especially  cattle.  The  permanent  pasture  lands 
are  quite  one-third  more  than  what  they  were  in  1873.  The  fact  that 
the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  hops  has  diminished  by  8300  since 
1873  would  seem  to  tell  against  the  idea  of  rural  prosperity,  if  we  did 
not  find  that  market-gardens,  nursery-grounds,  orchards,  and  fruit- 
growing generally  have  increased  in  the  same  time  by  31,000  acres. 
Altogether  04,757  acres  have  been  added  since  1873  to  the  cultivable 
lands  of  the  three  South-Eastem  counties.  Wealth,  property,  and 
rank  hold  the  field  in  the  South-Eastern  counties,  and  hold  it 
under  very  favourable  circumstances.  For  the  men  who  have  got 
the  desire  to  make  money  and  the  peculiar  ability  needed  to  make 
that  desire  effective,  few  parts  of  this  country  can  present  such 
opportunities. 

If  the  South-Eastem  district  is  remarkable  for  its  giant  land- 
owners, it  is  almost  equally  so  for  the  number  of  its  little  ones. 
Out  of  71,710  landowners  iu  the  South-Eastern  counties  in  1873. 
54,312  possessed  less  than  an  acre.  Probably  by  this  time  that 
number  is  greatly  increased  and  is  in  a  still  greater  proportion  to 
those  who  own  more  than  one  acre ;  anyhow,  if  we  allow  to  this  class 
of  landowners  their  relative  proportion  in  the  increase  in  the  gross 
estimated  rentals  of  the  three  counties,  we  shall  have  to  say  that 
their  property,  valued  in  1873  at  £3,100,669,  was  in  1891  worth 
£5,1 12,257  per  annum.  Certainly  the  South-Eastem  counties  pre- 
sent   a    good    field    for    the    study  of    the    order    of  things  which 
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re  vails  In  this  country^  fifteen  persons  owning  rather  more  than 
ne-tenth  of  the  land,  while  about  1,100,000  persons  were  absolutely 
Ittndless  :  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  this  district  in  1873.  And 
all  probability  the  proportion  is  mach  the  same  to-day. 
Comparing  these  returns  of  1873  with  the  asseasment  valuations 
of  1891  we  get  the  following  results: 


Ovrnerfi. 


Acrf^ft. 


Ilental 


fieottl 


GroN 


[Tnder  1  icTe , 
lOver  100  Acret 


54,312 


£ 
n.341,9S0 


£ 
6438,40 
5,538,304 


£  £ 

2,037.706  '   l.V72,U05 
2,1%,324  I  l.yi0305 


lis  table  is  suggestive,  and  quite  amusing  as  an  illustration  of  the 
liar  inequalities  of  our  present  system,  even  as  regards  the  very 
Imited  circle  of  landowners  ;  but  if  we  compare  the  progress  ia 
^^vealth  it  reveals  with  the  history  of  the  income  of  the  largest  class 
^ftf  workers  in  the  South-Eastem  counties,  we  shall  End  the  result  as 
^^p  proved  in  the  Eastern  counties,  and  as  it  is  probably  everywhere 
pRlse.  **  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  to  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  that  which  he  hath.'* 

The  following  tables  of  the  agricultural  labour  bills  for  the  three 
9uUi-£astern  counties  have  been  prepared  : — the  wages  from  averages 
pednced  from  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Commissioners  in 
1867-68,  and  from  those  of  the  Labour  Commiaaion  published  this 
^r: — the  numbers  of  the  labourers  from  the  Census  Returns  of 
lB71  and  1891,  a  deduction  for  two  years  being  made  on  those  of  the 
former  in  proportion  to  the  decline  or  otherwise  in  numbers  which 
took  place  between  1871-1881, 

South-Easteiln  CoirsTiias  (Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex), 

1873.  I  1891, 

D,lg7  lAboiuters  @£40  a  year ^£2,807,480  1 56,539  labourers  ^£4Q  a  y car = £2,26 l,5«j<> 

*l  'lA'-lnav-tAra  X-ri  1^.     ±A  ^  103  972 

=  310*948 
=  30,2  6<^ 
=  112,300 
=  37»485 
18.760 


ff.547  boys,  kr.   ^,  ^2 

1,787  womeTi       (^  20 

^.222  shepherds  @  dO 

58*J  woodmen   @  4i> 

260  mhchinists(s}  50 


2,363  carters, &c.^  44 

.1  1 14,134  bojs  f«:  22 

■*(>  I    1,513  women       ^  20 

^       lU, lUO  ;    2^246  shepherds  ^1  50 

=        2<».605        833  woodmen  Qn  45 

-         ia,O0O         375  maohinistft^  50 


£3,37^,858    78,(103 


£2,875,275 


IDS  it  appears  that  the  proportion  to  be  allotted  to  the  great  land- 
ra  in  the  above  8outh-Eastern  counties  of  the  increase  in  the 
lae  of   its  rentals  between  1873  and  1891  amounts  to  £1,910,805  a 
ir,  while  in  the  same  time   the  annual  income  of  the  agriculturai 
ibonrers  in  the  same  counties  has   diminished  by  £501,583  a  year* 
These  results,  compared  with   those  in  the  former  article  on  **  Agri- 
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cultaral  Depression  in  East  AngUa,"  show  that  the  Sotith-Eastern 
district  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  the  Eastern  one,  antl 
that  in  the  degree  that  that  is  the  caee  the  disparity  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  tends  to  become  greater  and  greater. 

When  we  see  that  between  1871  and  1891  there  was  a  falling  off 
in  the  three  South-Eastem  counties  of  2055  farmers  and  1C,16<3 
labourers,  it  is  tolerably  clear  on  whom  the  principal  suffering  caofed 
hv  the  revolution  in  agriculture  fell.  And  here  we  may  note  a  fact 
that  throws  some  light  on  agricultural  depression*  Between  1871 
and  1881  the  three  South-Eastem  counties  lost  165iO  farmers,  between 
1881  and  1891,  425,  a  difference  of  four  to  one  in  the  two  periods, 
while  as  regards  the  labourers  the  loss  has  been  more  equal  in  the 
two  periods,  although  considerably  greater  between  1871-81  than  be- 
tween 1881-91.  These  figures  show  that  in  the  South-Eastem  countiea 
the  most  severe  period  of  agricultural  depression  was  during  the  earlier 
decade.  And  the  same  fact  is  observable  in  the  Eastern  counties. 
There  the  difference  in  the  two  periods  was  as  regards  the  farmers 
ii9  two  to  one ;  and  with  the  agricultural  labourers  it  was  similar, 
though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  Probably  it  was  the  same  iu 
other  parts  of  England,  aud>  if  so,  this  exists  a  great  light  on  the  natmv 
of  what  is  called  the  agricultural  depression, 

The  conviction  that  the  great  landowners  of  a  country  are  a  sort  of 
bulwark  between  the  raafls  of  the  people,  ever  laborious  and  ever  poor, 
and  an  all-devouring  plutocracy,  is  in  itself  a  source  of  Conservatisni : 
but  that  the  great  landowners  really  do  fulOl  this  function  is  very 
doubt fuL  I  do  not  forget  Lord  Tollemache,  but  how  many  imitators 
has  he  had  ?  The  history  of  the  past  does  not  lead  us  to  beliew 
that  there  would  be  fewer  such  exceptional  men  under  a  plutocracy 
than  under  an  aristocracy. 

What,  beyond  in  some  cases  setting  a  good  example  by  payi 
wages  above  the  average  of  the  neighbourhoodj  have  the 
territorial  lords  done  to  resist  the  perpetual  efforts  made  to  lower  the 
agricultural  labourer's  wages  ?  The  only  effort  I  have  lieard  of 
made  by  the  present  Lord  Tollemache,  and  I  believe  it  was  succesafol. 
Even  excellent  men  shield  themselves  under  the  formula  of  supply  afid 
demand,  when  they  might  know  that  agricultural  wages  depend  tot 
gi-eat  degi'ee  on  the  more  or  less  generous  feelings  of  particulir 
farmers  and  the  more  or  less  urgent  necessities  of  the  men.  Agri- 
cultural wages  not  only  vary  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  eaun 
county  and  in  the  same  parish.  This  is  especially  noted  in  the  rece^ 
report  on  Sussex  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear.*  **  The  extent,"  he  saya,  ** 
the  variation  of  wages  on  different  farms,  even  in  the  same  parish,  i* 
remarkable." 


i 


i 


**  Commisfiion  on  Labfjur.**     7A«  Affricuhural  Labourer,  vol  i.  pert  L  p.  57. 
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'^Hm  ierritorialism  does  not  tend  to  maintain  wages  is  seen  m 
|i      Sussex,  where  the  average  rate  is  lower  than  in  either  of  Uie  other 
two  counties.     In  fact,  Sussex  is  the  only  county  of  the  three  where 

I  wages  are  lower  than  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  for  in 
ICent  and   Surrey  they  are  very  nearly  the  same   as  they  were   in 
J 8 67,  perhaps  a  trifle  better.     Yet   Sussex  is  the  county  which   is 
(paost   peculiarly  distinguished  for  large  estates.     Eleven  persons  in 
1873  owned  between  them  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  Sussex. 
How  often  is  it  intimated  to-day  that  the  labourer's  wages  have 
^_some  connection  with  the  pripe  of  wheat ;  but  he  knows  better,  for 
^Pthere  are  old  men  who  could  tell  him  that  when  wheat  averaged  o?*, 
^a  quarter  agricultural  labourers  only  got  8a\  or  9*^,  a  week.     Clearly 
the  old  question  of  agricultural  wages  is  affected  at  every  turn  by 
arbitrary  considerations,   such   as  are  quite  within  the  great   land- 
owner's   power    to    control  if   he  care    to    do  so.     No   doubt  they 
have  often   interfered   to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  land  by 
avarice  and  stupidity.  Why  have  they  never  raised  a  hand  to  prevent 
the  ruin   of  the  labourer?     Territorialism  did  nothing   to   save  the 
labourer  from  being  mercilessly  trodden   upon  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Protection,  and  now  both  landlord  and  fdjmer  constantly  refer  to  him 
^Kn  bitter  and  scornful  words.     Their  refrain  in  the  Labour  Reports  is 
^Bver  the  same :  *'  Labourer  not  nearly  so  efficient  now/^  says  my  lord  ; 
^P  he  cannot  do  skilled  work.''     **  It  takes  about  three  men  to  do  the 
work  of  two/'  chimes  in  the  farmer,     ^*  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle/*  said 
Pharaoh  to  his  bondsmen  in  Egypt, 

The  truth  is,  territorialism  and  the  Church  are  mainly  responeible 

for  the  cruel    history  of   the  agricultural    labourer.      Railways  and 

agricultural  labour  unions,  the  Parliamentary  vote,  and  the  promised 

Parish  Councils  are  all  helping  the  landowner  to  slip  the  burden  of 

his  responsibilities  ;  but  as  long  as  he  remains,  humanly  speaking,  the- 

arbiter  of  the  fate  of  a  great  stretch  of  the  country,  he  cannot  shake 

it    oft*.     The    labourer   may    move  restlessly  from  one   employer  to 

another,  from  one  cottage  to  another,  but  if  he  wants  a  peaceful  life, 

^^regiilar  employment,  and  a  decent  home^  he  must  in  all  things  be  his 

^0t>rd*s  obedient  servant.    I  do  not  say  that  even  that  Is  a  life  necessarily 

despicable,     Epictetus  was  a  slave,  and  yet  a  nobler  soul  has  rarely 

lived.     But  it  is  an  easier  thing  to  rise  above  your  condition  when 

you   have  no  social  or   political  rights  whatever  than  when  you  do 

possess  them,  and  feel  that   you  are  expected  to  exercise  them  in 

accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  man  on  whom  the  fate  of  yourself 

I     and  family  largely  depends.     No  doubt  the  great  landowners  build 

^Hfce  best  cottages.     But  the  possibility  of  being  ejected  at  a  week's 

^Kotica  must  make  a  man  chary  how  he  meddles  with  politics.     It  is 

^Boobtlesa    true   that    the    labourer's    vote    cannot    be    known  if  he 

keeps  his  own  counsel.     But  what  man  of  real  convictions  can  so 
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entirely  suppress  himself?     In   ^  model   Tillage    of   semi-d^ 
cott&ges,    Btanding  on  an    elevated    terraoe^  I  asked   a  yoang  mm 
who  was  working  at  a  mediaaval-looking  smithy,  if  the  people  were 
content.  **  They'd  better  not  grumble/  he  replied,  "  or  they  would 
bo  chucked  out.''     As  another  labourer  in  this  idyllic  village  pat 
**  We  are,  as  the  Bible  says,  under  bondage  to  Pharaoh/* 

It  is  this  feeling  of  the  weight  of  the  old  man  they  have  to  bear 
their  shoulders — this  sound  of  the  clanking  chain  with  which  they  are  ill 
bound — this  subjection  which  has  been  their  lot  for  ages,  that  makes 
them  perhaps  exaggerate  the  consequences  that  would  ensue  from  ind«^ 
pendence.  Bat  how  can  men  think  otherwise,  none  of  whom  poasesa  i 
cottage  of  their  own  or  an  inch  of  land,  who,  in  fact^  eriet  on  the  laod  of 
their  birth  simply  by  sufierance  and  the  landowner  s  grace  ?  It  is  absafd 
to  describe  the  labourer  or  the  rural  tradesman  as  a  free  man,  an 
Eaglish  citiscen^  Where  is  he  to  go  and  what  is  he  to  do  if  he  offends 
the  ruling  powers  ?  This  story,  lately  written  by  a  Sussex  agrical- 
tural  labourer,  sadly  depicts  the  fate  of  a  labourer  who,  under  tern- 
torialism,  betrays  the  spirit  of  Mordecai : 


*'  A  shoH  time  ago  I  was  standing  in  a  quiet  and  secluded  churchyard 
SiiSHex,  watching  the  sexton  as  he  was  finisliing  a  rather  deep  grave,     1| 
sun  had  sunk  low  in  the  west,  and  the  tall  elms   which   sun'onndal 
t*htiiThjartl  were  already  throwing  theii'  i^lmdows  far  and  wide.     Only  1 
old  chmch-spire  cfiught  the  sun's  depiirtLng  rays.     A  myBterious  st 
veigned,  broken   only  by  the  thud  of  the  sexton's  pick,  as  he  strai^ 
the  foot  of  the  grave.     Suddenly  ho  stopped,  with   an  excUunation 
piise.     Peeping  into  the  grave  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  I   saw  that 
had  come  upon  the  skull,  apparently  of  a  man,  wliich  had  rolled  out  i 
now  lay  at,  his  feet,  .  ,  .  ♦  Feeling  interested  in  this  poor  '  imknown/ who 
gnive  hail  been  almost  forgotten^  I  waited  till  the  sexton  had   tinished,  i 
then»  a>  we  sat  upon  a  gravestone  with  the  shadows  of  night  falling  i 
xis^  he  told  me  the  story  of  a  labourerV  life,  from  which  I  take  the  foUoi 
scenes : 

'*  It  is  early  summer,  and  a  young  woman  is  sitting  in  the  garden  of 
okl-fasliioned  thatched  cott^f^'e  in  Sussex,     She  has  in  her  arms  a  baby  wli 
is  taking  his  first  look  at  the  outside  world,  a  world  which  will  l^  full  of 
trouble  and  wrong  for  him  before  he  litis  done  with  it.     But  for  the  pi 
both  be  and  hifi  mother  are  quite  hajjpv,  for  his  father  i&  shortly  cniming  fr 
Ms  work,   and  they  are  waiting  to  w^elcome  him ;  and  oj*  we  look  at  tii4 
when  be  has  arrived  they  make  a  picture  of  peace  and  happineiss.     But  tl 
will   not  la^t,   for  there  is  war  abroad,  and  Jack  Golbran   has   to   leave 
voting  wife  and  child  and  fight  for  his  country.     They  never  saw  him  \ 
foi'  be  found  a  grave  among  the  mountains  of  Spain. 

**  Five  yeai-s  have  passed  away.     Little  Will  Colbian  and  his  mother  ait 
living  in  a  small  but  on  the  common  in  the  deepest  povei-ty.     She  is  lry£ 
to  support  herself  and  ber  l^»oy,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter.     Bread  is  nearli 
ft  i|uartern  loaf,  and  they  have  to  live  on  potatoes  and  *  sharps  ■   andi 
pigs'  food.     Little  Will  gathers  sticks  on  the  common  for  firing  duriil^ 
day,  and  often  listens  while  his  mother  tells  how  his  father  w  ent  to  the" 
and  was  killed,  and  how  happy  they  were  before  that.      He  w^ould  be  bap^, 
now  if  he  were  not  often  so  hungiy,  for  he  is  too  young  to  know  that  h^  iril 
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>non  lie  motherle^  as  well  as  futharlesM.  Hut  tbei*e  cotnes  a  day  when  lila 
mother  cannot  ilnig  herself  to  hor  work  :  star\'iition  and  weaiy  toil  have  killed 
her.     Little  Will  is  taken  to  the  workhouse, 

**  Fifteen  years  more  and  Will  is  a  big  broad  shouldered  fellow  of  twenty* 
He  works  as  u  labourer.  Jle  does  nut  order  himstlf  lowly  and  reverently  to 
all  hiri  '  betters.*  He  does  not  feel  parttc!iihu*ly  grateful  to  them  for  starving 
hh  mother;  therefore  he  is  considered  a  dangerous  ch.nrauter.  The  labi^urei*8 
of  his  parish  have  demanded  an  increase  of  wage«,  which  is  refused  by  the 
farmei-s.  The  labourers  meet  and  march  in  a  body  round  the  pansh,  forcing 
the  *  blacklegs  '  of  that  day  to  leave  work.  For  tfiking  pai*t  in  tiiis,  Will 
C'olbrau  geih  seven  years'  transportation,  the  very  men  whom  he  beneSted 
givin<(  evidence  against  him  and  getting  well  paid  for  so  doing. 

**  After  ten  years  we  again  find  Will  in  his  native  land.  The  country  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  struggle,  and  he  is  very  earnestly  on 
the  aide  of  the  cheap  loaf.  He  is  consequently  still  out  of  favour  with  his 
*  bettere.'  He  is  had  before  them  on  a  charge  of  poaching*  *  Why  do  you 
~  eh  ?  *  said  one  of  his  *  bettei^s ' ;  *  you  have  steady  work  at  Sa.  a  week/ 
and  that  means  steady  starvation,  and  I  don^t  mean  to  starve,' 
aswers  Will,     This  costs  him  two  months. 

•  One  more  scene.  In  one  of  a  row  of  beds  in  a  long  room  lies  Will  Uolbniiu 
lecan  just  see  out  of  the  window  whei*e  the  trees  aie  swaying  gently  in  the 
jmmer  wind.  He  is  thinking  of  the  time  long  ago,  which  he  can  just 
tmember,  when  he  used  to  wander  about  the  common  in  the  summer-time, 
id  of  his  mother*s  death,  and  then  of  the  years  which  were  spent  in 
iiath(»r  pftrt  of  the  same  btiihUogt  **Ji^i  ^^^^  years  which  have  gone  by  since, 
|«i  goes  back  in  memory  to  that  distant  land  and  the  time  spent  there* 
then  he  comes  back  again,  and  thinks  of  the  wrongs  and  tioubles  of  the 
»Dr  of  Ilia  native  land,  and  of  the  small  part  he  hiis  played  in  the  gr*eat 
irents  %vhich  have  taken  place  during  his  life,  and  he  knows  that  life  is 
sly  ended  to  liim.  He  lies  watching  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
[ling  in  at  the  window,  and  he  knows  thnt  he  will  never  see  another 
liet,  hut  it  does  not  mfike  him  unhappy.  He  is  not  afraid  to  die;  he 
played  the  part  appointed  him.  He  htis  made  his  prtitest  against  the 
rongs  of  his  fellow-labourei^,  and  hb  work  is  done.  The  sun  sinks  and  the 
vilight  comes,  and  the  sun's  twinkle  in  the  sky;  and  still  Will  Colbrans 
ym  are  fixed  on  the  window,  and  when  the  nurae  comes  round  in  the  night 
I  lA  dead," 


Well  may  the  writer,  Mr.  Henry  Frost,  in  one  of  hia  plaintive 
[>em9,  addressing  his  native  county  in  the  character  of  an  emigrant 
ibonrer,  call  its  people  **  slaves/'  and  bewail  the  injustice  under 
rhich  they  still  suffer. 

Against  it   the   vast  majority,  especially  in  these   South-Eastera 

>aQtieB,  have  long  ceased  to  straggle.      A  sad  fatalism  possesses  the 

>ul  of  the  Sussex  peasant.     "We  must  all/'  said  very  lately  one  of 

letn  to  me,  '*  be    beaten  down  and   suffer,  that  is  the  only  way  in 

rhich  we  can  be  made  good," 

Agricultural  depression,  when  did  it   not  exist  in  Sussex?     It  is 

deeply  settled  in  the  soul  of  Sussex   rural  labourers  that  I  doubt 

they  will  ever  rLse  out  of  it.     Certainly  not  while  the  present  order 

^f  things  lasts.      At  rare  intervals  a  gleam  of  sunshine  has  broken 

through  the  cloud — the  heavy  cloud  that  rests  on  the  land.     In  the 


fouTteenth  century^  in  the  sixteenth  centary,  and  again  in  oar  own 
day  there  have  been  gleams  of  light ;  but  the  clouds  have  qaickiy 
closed^  and  the  moral  sky  has  through  long  ages  been  the  dreariest 
imaginable* 

Depressed  as  the  Sussex  labourer  has  been,  not  only  by  the  cm 
injustice   and   contempt   under   which   he  has  existed  for  ages,  b 
demoralised,  as  he  has  been,  by  all  sorts  of  bad  laws  as  well  as  by 
shameful  want  of  good  ones : — as^  for  example,  those  laws  wi 
made    the    Weald  a  great  smaggliug-groundi    those    which  tanii 
every  man  who    snared    hare    or  rabbit  into  a  criminal^  those  whi 
pauperised    the    whole    population,   those    which    brntalised    it 
the  sight   of  endless  gibbets,  those  which  made  it  the  interest 
great  landlords  not  to  build  cottages  and  to  pull  down  those  exiatio 
those   which  permitted  any  little  speculator  to  build  cottages  id  t! 
most  unhealthy  places,  and  without  any  kind  or  means  of  sanitatii 
— '*  stinking  fever  dens/  to  use  a  Sussex  man's  expression 
laws,  or  the  want  of  laws,  that  kept  the  labouring  class  for  ages  in 
brutal  ignorance,  and  those  which  to-day  entice  them  to  drown  thi 
sorrows  in  drink,   and  send  them  to  die  at  last  far  from  friend 
relative  imprisoned  in  the   Union  workhouse — it  is  truly  wonderfi 
that,  tlius    depressed    and    demoralised,  he    has    any    goodness  or 
amiability  left. 

But  if  these  cruel  hardsliips  have  produced  in  Sussex  stoicism,  thi 
havej  working  on  a  different  race,  produced  in  Kent  a  more  Epicureai 
form  of  character.     '*  Freely  get,  freely  spend  ;  I  should  say  that  it' 
best,"  said  a  Kentish   labourer  to  me  ;  '*  saving   people   are  always 
miserable.     I  like  a  merry  life.*' 

The  jovial  inn,  with  its  pleasant  aolary  and  its  hospitable  parloar, 

must  ever  have  a  wonderful  attractiveness  for  the  hard  worked  labou: 

without  mentfil  resources  and  in  want  of  society.     Besides,  for  other 

reasons,  a  village  could  not  do  without  an  inn.     But  that  is  no  reason 

why,  to  please  the  powerful  interest  concerned  with  brewing,  licences 

to  open  public-houses  should  have  been  showered  on  the  South-Eastem 

counties,  so  that  to-day  they  possess  between  6000  and  7000  hotcli 

inns^  public-houses,  and  beer-shops.     Now,  if  we   suppose  that 

least  half  of  the  population^ — that  is  to  say,  the  children,  many  women, 

and  a  good  number  of  men — never  spend  a  penny  on  these  houi 

we  should  have  one  of  them  for  every  group  of  1 17  drinkers, 

Kent  alone  there  are  3807  public-houses  of  the  various  kinds  me& 

tioned,  giving,  on  the  supposition  just  stated,  on©  to  every  group  ol 

106  drinkers.     To  do  much  to  lessen  their  numbers  while  the  licens- 

ing  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  present  magistrates  is  hopeless.     la 

a  rural  town  in  Sussex  of  wbich  I  know  something  a  public-hooa© 

opened  a  dancing-saloon,  where,  after  closing  time,  the  lads  and  the 

lasses  were  attracted^  to  their  harm  and  the  misery  of  the  neighbour* 
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The  police  said  nothing  could  be  done,  and   when  licensing 
day  arrived,  the  magistrates,  represented  by  two  young  men,  appar- 
ently led  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  disregarded  the  representations 
I  if  the  lawyer  employed  to  oppose,  and  signed  all  the  licences.      In  a 
own  in  Surrey  where  I  have  lived,  with  a  population  of  7000  persons, 
ihe  magistrates  allow  twenty -two  inns,  public-honses,  and  beer-shops. 
Two  weeks'  racing  in  the  year,  and  a  consequent  influx  of  visitors, 
i*?  no  €-scuse  for  such  a  state  of  things.      The  land  of  hops  is  naturally 
Ifcjealoas  of  any  interference  with  the  magistrates'  power,  and  daring  a 
'"recent  election  I  noticed  an  appeal^  evidently  placarded  through  the 
district,  addressed  to  labourers  to  resist  the  nefarious  attempts  of  the 
^l^ocal  Option  people.     It  was   couched   in  the  old  strain — *'  Sirs^  ye 
^know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.'* 

Another  and  an  old  means  by  which  the  moral  independence  of  the 
rural  population  has  been  steadily  sapped  and  their  support  secured 

I  of  things  as  by  law  established,  is  the  existence  of  numerous  charities 
jwhich  are  dispensed  by  the  clergy  and  the  parochial  authorities.  In 
Eve  rural  parishes  in  Mid- Kent,  bordering  one  on  the  other,  aud 
bumbering  less  than  oOOO  inhabitants,  the  property  held  in  this  way 
in  trust  for  the  poor  would^  if  capitalised,  amount  to  something  like 
iilOjOOU*  And  doubtless  the  same  kind  of  endowments  would  be 
found  throughout  the  whole  South- Eastern  district,  as  they  are  more 
or  less  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  parish  in  England. 
^B  Now  there  could  be  no  objection  at  all  to  these  endowments  if  the 
people  managed  them  themselves,  but  in  the  hands  of  their  pastors 
and  ma'sters  they  have  worked  and  must  work  to  make  the  people  bow 
their  heads  to  the  prevailing  inflaence. 

Certainly  the  influence  of  territorialism  over  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  quite  what  it  used  to  be,  and  I  believe  there  are  many  clergy- 
men who  maintain  their  independence  of  it ;  in  fact,  I  was  told  by  a 
former  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  at  that  time  a  Sussex  vicar,  that  for  the  parson  to  be 
at  loggerheads  with  the  squire  was  frequently  the  case*  I  was  once 
^Mpresent  at  a  large  me-eting  in  a  country  town  in  Surrey.  It  was 
I^Keld  in  a  vast^  old-fashioned  assembly-room.  The  gentry  came  down 
ID  great  force,  for  the  object  was  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
^ard  School  in  the  district.  They  sat  at  their  ease  in  chairs  about 
upper  part  of  the  room,  then  citme  a  long  table^  at  the  head  of 
rhich  were  seated  the  churchwardens,  and  at  a  little  distance,  crowded 
some  forms,  sat  the  tradesmen,  and  possibly  a  labourer  may  have 
:itiee2ed  in  at  the  door.  The  whole  affair  had  a  pre-Revolutionary 
el  about  it.  If  any  one  there  had  heard  of  **  1789,"  they  certainly 
lid  not  conceive  it  could  liave  had  any  relation  to  England.  But 
rhat  struck  me  most  was  the  insulting  way  in  which  the  chief 
joire  in  the  neighbourhood  treated  a  reference  to  the  non-attendance 
VOL.  uav,  3  L 
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of  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  was  a  strong  n 
long  straggle  between  his  conscience  and  his  < 
happened  about  five-and^twenty  years  ago,  and  I 
that  the  feud  still  goes  on,  though  the  parties  ai 

Certainly  the  Church  has  suffered  terribly  ft 
territorialism.  For  example,  I  know  o£  a  parisl 
of  which  appears  hereditary — three  parsons,  fa 
tiOD,  having  successively  possessed  it,  their  oa 
extended  over  greater  part  of  the  century.  The 
are  sometimes  ridiculously  manifested,  but  evei 
these  things  who  attends  a  rural  church  that  th 
their  eyes  very  hard  to  see  anything  scandalous 
in  a  church  in  Kent  some  two  or  three  years 
owner  of  the  manor  having  been  obliged  to  i 
property,  sold  with  it  the  right  to  a  private  c: 
Here  the  purchaser,  a  wealthy  tradesman,  came 
family,  and,  opening  the  door  with  a  key,  th€ 
witnesses  for  Holy  Property.  Soon  after  the  ol< 
by  his  family,  arrived,  and  stumping  up  the  ai; 
the  other  side  of  the  chancel.  He  too  produce 
the  lock,  the  door  opened,  and  he  and  his  entere 
new  chapel,  determined  not  to  lose  the  positic 
conceded  to  them  as  the  lords  of  the  soil. 

These  examples  do  not  exhaust  by  any  m 
territorialism  and  the  Church.  There  are  other 
agreeable  impression,  where  they  are  found  not 
showing  kindness  to  the  people.  In  conversa 
man  in  a  certain  parish  in  Kent,  I  spoke  of 
vicar,  who  I  found  was  called  **  the  jolly  parson* 
rather  expressive  of  amiability  than  conviviality. 
*'the  vicar's  not  bad,  but  the  curate  at  Toft 
twenty  of  him.'*  I  thought  that  I  should  lik 
who  had  won  such  praise  from  a  toiler.  A 
and  more  than  all,  the  labourer  had  described 
born  to  be  loved,  his  very  power  of  sympathy 
to  free  himself  from  the  enchanting  influence 
surroundings,  so  as  to  look  at  things  in  the  dr 
had  taken  the  epidemic  which  rages  among  tl 
rather  severe  form.  "  Gladstone,"  he  said,  "  wa 
revolutionary  changes.  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harrj 
their  heads  turned.  Your  agricultural  labours 
Already  Gladstone  had  promised  him  three  a 
ventured  to  remind  him  that  the  idea  came  fi 
*•  All  the  same,  Gladstone  was  Premier  at  the  t: 
responsible.      WelJ,  what  came  of  it  ?     The  lal 
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acres  and  a  cow,  but  didn't  get  it ;   so  it  would  be  now.     The  Tories 
made  no  promises  but  what  they  kept/' 

That  the  labourers  aotually  did  expect  that  three  acres  and  a  caw 
would  be  the  result  of  voting  for  Gladstone  the  following  story  would 
prove  ;  moreover,  he  vouched  for  its  trnth,  the  authority  being  one  of 

I  his  own  servants.  At  the  last  election  a  Gladstonian  labourer  was 
observed  to  come  out   of  the   polling   booth  with  a  rope  in  his  hand. 

[His  mates  chaffingly  asked  him  what  he  had  brought   that  ropt?  for* 
Why,  for  my  coo',  to  be  sure ;  didn* t  Mnster  Gladstone  promise  me 
three  acres  and  a  coo*  if  I  'nd  vote  for  him  ?  '* 

Vicar-elect  of  Tofton  Muckrell,  he  told  me  that  h©  owed  the  position 

[to  the  people^  who  j»etitioned  the  patron  to  present  their  old  curate 
to  the  living,  and  the  patron,  himself  a  sympathetic  Tory,  listened  to 
their  prayer  and  gave  them  the  man  they  wished. 

I  That  among  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  representatives  of  terri- 
torialism  there  should  be  men  of  heart,  who  would  be  glad  to  see 
all   around  them   happy,  is   naturally    to    be  expected,   for    human 

^nature  would  not  l>e  human  nature  without  its  contingent  of  the  sweet 
and  good.  But  even  these  kind  souls  when  dominated  by  the  terri- 
torial spirit  appear  to  regard  working  men  as  some  order  of  beings 

j  between  themselves  and  their  horses  and  dogs.  They  cannot  com- 
prehend that  he  is  iutrinsically  their  equal,  and  therefore  they  will 
never  be  able  to  make  of  him  a  citizen  and  a  man* 

If  they  could  get  themselves  to  look  without  prejudice  at  rural  life 

I  in  those  conntries  on  the  Continent  which  are  nearest  our  own — 
Norway^  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  France — ^they  will  find  no  such 

[nbject  relations  as  exist  here  between  the  rural  great  and  the  labour- 
ing classes.  The  foreign  rural  lab'^urer,  as  the  labourer  everywhere, 
ifl  most  unjustly  paid,  but  he  is  not  made  to  feel  that  he  is  an  inferior 
arder  of  being  to  his  masters  and  pastors.  The  reason  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  principles  of  1789  swept  over  those  lands,  and  among  the 
principles  which  took  deepest  root"  and  spread  most  universally  was 
the  principle  of  human  equality.  None  but  the  bad,  be  they  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  unlearned,  would  to-day  in  thog©  lands 
wish   it  otherwise,   for  it  gives  an  indescribable  charm  to  life  and 

Igoes  a  long  way  to  soften  its  shocking  ineqaalities.      In  the  upper 

land  middle  classes  in  this  country  its  absence  is  seen  in  the  way  in 
which  high-minded,  conscientious,  and  loving  people  can  goon  through 
a  long  life  beholding  themselves  and  their  immediate  circle  in  the 

[enjoyment  of  every  advantage,  while  those  who  toil  to  provide  all 

I  these  good  things  for  them  are  forced  to  live  on  the  scantiest  fare,  and 
endnre  mental  and  spiritual  starvation*      Its  absence  from  English 
explains  the  cruel  reflections  made  by  gentle  ladies  and  men  not 
Brwise  hard-hearted  on  working  p**ople  for  some  alight  departure 

ffrom  strict  economy*  exaggerating  the  same  until  the  listener,  if  he, 
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too,  forgets  hnman  nature,  is  inclined  to  consid 
invention.     What  tales  would  Asmodens  have  1: 
the  extravagance  of  the  miners  if  he  had  taken 
Yorkshire  moors,   passing  from  one    country- e 
listening  to  the  talk  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
passing  their  time  in  luxury  and  amusement ! 

This  want  of  belief  in  the  labourer's  real  equi 
united  as  it  is  to-day  with  great  anxiety  to  be  on 
and  to  secure  his  vote,  are  leading  our  upper  clasi 
to  new  methods  of  corrupting  the  people  which 
men  of  the  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  order  to  be  fori 
ruinous  to  the  English  commonwealth.     It  exists 
at  present^  but  the  principle  is  at  work.     Turn 
Kent  newspaper  and  you  will  frequently  see  ref 
of  CJonservative  **  smokers  " — meetings  for  song 
which  every   one   can  smoke  and  where   drink 
such    is    the  force    of  competition  that    we    n 
**  smokers."     Clearly  Liberalism  in  Kent  is  not 
should  be  in  the  face  of  so  powerful  a  foe.     In 
a  Congregational  Church  advertised  a  "  Grand  & 
the  distinguished  patronage  of  F.  S.  W.  Cornwal 
seemed  a  distinct  hauling  down  of  the  Liberal 
least  be  expected,  for  Mr.  Comwallis  is  the  Tory 
borough.     How  are  the    mighty  fallen,  and   t 
perished ! 

Unfortunately  the  taint  of  our  very  corrupt 
result  of  this  want  of  respect  for  human  dignity, 
frightful  inequalities  of  English  life,  still  rems 
the  political  affairs  of  this  district.     Whig  an 
Conservative,  both  parties  have  in  their  time 
Nearly  every  important  town  in  Kent  has  had  its 
it  is  believed  that  even  to-day  beer  and  money  s 
municipal  and  parliamentary  elections.     These 
kill  the  soul  of  a  people  and  poison  every  new  i 
birth.     And  if  our  new  Democracy  is  going  to  p 
it  will  be  because  it  is  bom  in  a  land  where  the 
of  a  territorial  oligarchy  still  prevail. 

Robert  Hall  was  visited  in  a  lunatic  asylum  by 
skull.  "  What  brought  you  here,  Mr.  Hall  ?  "  h 
'*  What'll  never  bring  you  here/*  he  replied,  to 
*'  too  much  of  that,  sir,  too  much  of  that."  Sc 
the  ancient  democracy  of  Kent,  invited  to  revea 
being  to-day  in  the  Tory  camp,  might  very  well 
to  their  money-bags  :  "  What'll  never  bring  you 
that,  too  much  of  that."     It  is  the  old  story :  * 
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LTouLliing  down  between  two  bardens  ;  and  he  saw  that  rest  was 
good^  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant;  and  he  bowed  hig  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute." 

Kent  is  the  roost  fertile,  the  richest  county  in  every  rospect  of  the 
three.     Its  grosa  estimated  rental  in  1892  exceeded  five  milliona,  yet 
what  ia  the  most  important  building  in  its  chief  town  ?     A  priBOu. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  strikes  a  stranger  in  going  through  !&Iatdstone  bo 
roach  as  the  size  and  imposing  character  of  the  gaol.     And  there  are 
H    two  other  important  prisons  in  Kent.     Three  prisons,  3807  piiblic- 
houaes,  8615  paupers — surely  this  is  a  serious  set-off  to  the  prosperity 
of  Kent  ? 
■         Can  we  say  that  the  prosperity  of  the  South-Eastern  counties,  as  at 
present  distributed,  conduces  to  happiness?  The  wretched  poverty  to  be 
witnessed  in  Sussex  and  Surrey  has  reduced  the  people  to  a  sad  condi- 
tion of  dejection  and  a  never-Kjeasing  resentment;  and  I  believe  it  had 
brought  as  little  real  joy  to  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  ladder. 
Years  ago  I  was  very   much  struck  by  what    a  Surrey   man,   well 
acquainted   from  childhood  with  the  county,  told   me  concerning  the 

■  condition  of  mind  of  one  great  landowner  after  another  in  Mid- 
Surrey.  On^  notoriously  rich  man  believed  himself  a  pauper,  and 
the  parish   official,  to   humour   him,  came  to  pay  him  his  allowance 

^  every  week. 

V  A  short  time  ago  the  newspapers  contained  a  character- sketch  of 
one  of  the  very  greatest  of  our  territorial  magnates,  written  by  the 
friendly  hand  of  a  venerable  Oxford  professor.  This  nobleman ^  ft 
highly  accomplished  man  of  singular  goodness  of  heart,  disinterested 
and  unambitious,  succeeded  to  estates  worth  £200,000  a  year,  and 
one  of  the  highest  titles  in  the  country.      Did  it  make  him  happy  ? 

;     ^Far  from  it.      He  groaned  to  find  that  his  life  would  have  to  be  passed 

^viu  doing  the  work  of  a  land  agent.  Treasures  of  afifection  and  of 
human  feeling  were  locked  up  in  his  heart,  yet  to  himself  and  others 
he  appeared  a  pessimist  and  a  cynic.  He  fell  ill,  and  in  a  fit  of 
delirium  took  his  own  life.     Oh,  but  you  say,  he  was  a  model  land- 

klord,  spending  £2JJOO,000  on  his  estates  without  materially  raising 
his  rents,  besides  building  a  number  of  churches  and  schools,  sup- 
porting many  good  works,  and  otherwise  munificently  charitable. 
Surely  if  he  was  unhappy  himself,  he  greatly  benefited  the  world* 
Bat  this  was  exactly  what  he  doubted-  *'I  do  as  little  harm  as  I 
can  help/^  this  was  his  constant  and  characteristic  phrase.  His  fine 
nature  instinctively  told  him  that  a  far  nobler  national  life  would 
arise  in  a  commonwealth  where  justice  prevailed,  and  the  people 
looked  to  their  common  action  for  the  promotion  of  everything  neces- 
cary  to  their  progress  and  well-being  rather  than  to  the  grace  of  one 
man,  even  if  he  were  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  a  Washington  and  tha 
genius  of  a  Napoleon, 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  territorialism  in  the  South-Eastem  countiea 
exists  neither  for  the  advantage  of  the  masses  nor  for  the  haodful 
of  persons  in  whom  it  vests  the  ownership  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  soil.  The  Bociety  which  really  does  live  the  life  we  are  somis- 
times  inclined  to  think  most  be  that  of  the  territorial  magnate,  a 
life  of  idleness  and  self-pleasing — it  is  tliis  society  which  alone  has 
an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  territorial ism^  conceiving  aa  it  does 
that  the  prestige,  poetry,  political  privilege,  and  the  vast  power  aad 
inllnence  territorialism  possesses,  will  protect  it  against  what  it  mo&t 
of  all  dreads — its  dissolution  by  the  recall  of  its  members  to  taka 
their  share  in  the  common  work  of  life. 

For  the  moment,  however,  territorialism  ib  completely  trinmphant  j 
in  the  South- Eastern  counties  ;  but  it  is  more  in  seeming  than  reaUiy* 
The  masses  have  not  shown  their  strength,  because  it  has  been  very  I 
hard  for  them  to  see  the  ditference  between  the  Conservative  Liberal 
and  the  Liberal  Conservative  j  bnt  now  these  two  parties  are  welded  ^A 
into  one  under  the  fitting  title  of  Unionist  this  difficulty  will  go.  H 
and  the  way  made  clear  for  the  unfurling  of  the  flag  which  vill 
arouse  their  energies.  What  that  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  most  striking  successes  occurred  in  the  fights  made  . 
by  the  Labour  candidates  at  the  Rye  division  in  Sussex  and  in  the  ^| 
Medway  division  in  Kent.  At  Rye,  the  votes  for  Mr,  G.  M.  Ball,  ^ 
formerly  an  agricultural  labourer,  were  nearly  !'00  in  advance  of  the 
Liberal  minority  of  1886.  At  Faversham,  Mr.  W.  E,  Steadman, 
the  Labour  candidate,  received  no  less  than  431*  1  votes,  the  teat  ^ 
having  been  uncontested  in  I88G.  In  1366,  fourteen  seats  in  tbe 
three  counties  were  uncontested,  the  whole  of  rural  Surrey  beb|^j 
thus  surrendered  without  a  struggle;  in  1892,  only  three  fieati^ 
remained  uncontested,  and  the  result  was  that  some  55,700  roor^ 
Liberal  votes  were  given  than  in  1886.  As  there  were  73,800  ab* 
stentions  at  the  last  election,  there  is  room  for  a  general  victory, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  Liberal  vote  of  80,715  could  be  rais^j 
half  as  much  again. 

But  before  this  could  possibly  be  accomplished  a  great  work  of  edoci- 
tion  must  be  done.  The  new  Liberalism,  and  something  more,  needs  to  < 
be  preached  in  the  South -Eastern  counties.  It  is  not  indeed  a  programme 
so  much  as  principles  that  need  to  be  preached — the  principles  iif 
justice,  truth,  equality,  brotherhood^all  realised  in  the  supreine 
principle,  the  unity  of  all  men  in  the  One  Man,  Jesus  Christ. 

Where  shall  we  look  to-day  for  men  who  can  and  will  teach 
truths?     The  men  who  are  called  to  do  so  by  their  historical  poaitioiii 
are   the   Noticonformist  ministers    in    Kent.       They    represent    the 
martyred   Protestants  and  Anabaptists,  who  in  their  day  laid  do? 
their  lives  because  they  would  not  conform  to  the  Church  accordi 
to  law. 
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Let  the  modern  Nonconformist  treat  with  indiRerence  the  gibe, 
'*  Political  Dissenter,"  knowing  well  that  the  politics  of  a  Christian 
man  are  among  the  most  sacred  thiogp?  he  has  to  attend  to,  and  that 
they  refer  emphatically  to  what  Jesus  Christ  called  **  His  Father's 
btisiness/'  In  the  one  Charch  and  State  we  conceive  to  have  been 
divinely  fonnded  we  read  of  ''prophets  and  priests/*  Now  the 
Charch  of  England  calls  her  clergy  priests,  and  that  in  a  sense  they 
truly  are,  for  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  legal  authorities  of 
this  realm  as  the  sole  media  of  the  nation*s  worship.  What,  then,  is 
the  relation  of  Dissenting  ministers  to  the  nation,  if  not  that  of  its 
prophets  ?  And  if  the  priests  to-day  are  advancing  more  claims  to 
authority,  are  trying  to  make  ns  believe  that  they  possess  some  super- 
natural power,  the  Dissenting  ministers  are  partly  to  blame.  For, 
instead  of  standing  on  their  original  ground — that  of  men  directly 
called  to  their  work  without  any  human  intervention — they  are  seek- 
ing to  make  themselves  another  clergy,  and  to  be  recognised  as  ecjnal 
to,  and  similar  in  kind  to,  the  established  clergy.  But  this  is  a  dis- 
tinct fall,  and  not  a  rise,  from  their  original  position,  and  clearly  the 
reason  why,  notwithstanding  their  advance  in  many  directions,  they 
are  losing  their  influence  with  the  working  people.  And  yet  if  we 
go  up  and  down  England,  and  get  at  the  heart  of  the  religion  of  the 
poor^ — that  is,  of  the  veiy  great  majority  in  the  country — we  shall 
Hnd  that  it  is  not  the  religion  by  law  established  which  is  really  at 
the  root  of  their  faith,  but  that  preached  by  the  first  English  Non- 
conformiets  : — the  Lollards,  and  then  the  Anabaptists. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  find  this  out  in  a  region  so  much  under  the 
power  of  territorialism  and  the  religion  of  villadom  as  the  South- 
Eastem  counties  are,  but  it  is  possible  to  the  seeker  equally  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  to-day,  and  with  those  ancient  exponents  of 
the  religion  of  the  people*  But  that  no  one  rightly  can  be  who 
imagines  that  in  the  religion  of  the  early  Reformers  the  individual- 
istic idea  of  religion  ruled,  as  it  does  in  that  of  those  who  to-day 
consider  themselves  their  representatives.  To  get  justice  and  truth 
established  on  earth,  this  inlluenced  the  first  followers  of  IJeform  more 
than  the  idea  of  personal  salvation,  and  it  is  this  eternal  hope  which 
QOthiDg  can  crush  that  still  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  poor  man  s 
faith.  A  little  sympathy  with  him  mnj  bring  out  his  religious  feeling, 
but  I  doubt  if  you  will  really  enter  into  his  .soul  if  your  politics  and 
your  religion  are  not  identical,  as  his  are,  and  as  those  of  his  early 
teachers,  the  Lollards,  were.  Those  who  regard  their  politics,  Liber fJ 
or  Conservative,  as  a  sort  of  addenda  to  their  evangelical  religion  give 
a  woful  account  of  the  ingratitude  and  obstinacy  of  the  Sussex  peasant ; 
while  those  who  have  made  him  feel  that  their  hearts  are  one  with  his 
in  a  burning  desire  to  promote  the  reign  of  justice  on  earth  represftnt 
faim  aa  a  very  different  being. 
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One  of  the  latter — a  man  who  has  proved  his  devotion  to  the  caase 
by  suflfering  for  it — a  land-steward  in  Sussex,  told  me  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  labourers  were  a  more  intelligent  class  than  the  farmers, 
and  that  they  had  responded  so  well  to  a  little  encouragement  to  take 
up  their  duties  as  citizens  that,  whereas  formerly  in  his  district  not 
abovei  ten  or  twelve  persons  came  to  a  vestry  meeting,  now  from  100 
to  150,  mostly  labourers,  are  present,  and  that  even  in  bad  weather— 
a  fact  very  significant  in  a  district  where  the  roads  are  all  up  and 
down  hill,  and  the  hollows  into  which  they  continually  descend 
nothing  in  wet  weather  but  sloughs  and  bogs. 

But  the  labonrer  to-day  is  more  than  ever  willing  to  come  out  of 
his  triple  coat  of  armour.  He  has  waited  five  hundred  years,  and  the 
faith  he  has  kept  locked  up  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  only  appear- 
ing in  chance  words  or  talked  of  amongst  his  comrades,  is  now  on  every 
one's  lips.  The  best  and  most  intelligent  among  the  young  of  all 
classes  are  ardent  in  its  cause,  and  their  numbers  are  ever  increasing. 
Their  groups  and  societies  are  numerous  in  the  metropolis,  and  just 
outside  its  boundaries  lies  the  Philistines'  garrison  : — the  camp  of 
villadom.  There  on  the  citadel  of  aristocratic  privilege  heavily  floats 
the  banner  of  territorialism.  Let  them  make  for  that,  and  when  it 
is  taken,  and  the  banner  of  territorialism  is  restored  to  its  rightful 
owner — the  nation — the  first  step  in  a  new  England,  which  shall 
realise  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  suffering  millions  in  the 
old,  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Richard  Heath. 
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A  MOST  alarming  bombshell  has  lately  been  thrown  into  the 
peaceful  camp  of  Oriental  scholars  by  M.  James  Darmesteter. 
In  the  third  volume  of  his  masterly  translation  of  the  "  Avesta/'  pub- 
lished in  the  *'  Annales  du  Mus^e  Gaimet  (1892-1893)/'  he  assigns 
the  first  century  of  our  era  to  the  G&thas,  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
•*  Avesta,"  which  hitherto  had  been  referred  to  1200  or  1500  B.C.  No 
one  has  a  greater  right  to  speak  with  authority  about  the  ''  Avesta  " 
than  M.  Darmesteter,  who  has  translated  it  twice,  and  ijs  now  preparing 
to  translate  it  for  the  third  time  for  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East." 
The  points  on  which  he  seems  unassailable  are  that  we  have  hardly 
anything  that  can  be  called  historical  evidence  with  regard  to  the  fate 
of  the  *'  Avesta  "  from  Alexander  to  the  third  century  A.D.  That  the 
soldiers  of  Alexander  burnt  the  MS.  of  the  '^  Avesta/'  and  that  another 
MS.  was  carried  off  and  translated  by  the  Greeks,  seems  to  be  admitted 
on  all  sides.  We  have  also  sufficient  authority  in  Pliny  (xxx.  2)  that 
it  was  Hermippos  of  Alexandria  who,  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
translated,  with  the  help  of  Azonax,  20,000  lines  of  Zoroaster's 
writings  into  Greek.  But  after  that,  history  is  silent  till  we  come  to 
the  third  century  a.d.  At  that  time,  as  the  "  Dinkart "  informs  us, 
the  first  Sassanian  king,  Ardishir,  who  began  to  reign  in  226  a.d., 
commissioned  Tansar  to  collect  a  Sacred  Code.  We  actually  possess 
a  highly  important  letter  addressed  by  Tansar  to  the  King  of 
Taberistan,  in  which  he  explains  what  he  has  done  for  the  restoration 
of  the  old  religion  and  for  the  support  of  the  new  Sassanian  dynasty. 
This  letter  was  written  in  Pehlvi,  translated  into  Arabic  by  Ibn  al 
Mukaffa  (a.d.  762),  well  known  by  his  translation  of ''  Kalila  Dimnah," 

•  "  Annales  du  Mas^e  Gaimet,  Tome  xxiv.    Le  Zend-Avesta/'  Traduction  nouvelle 
par  James  Darmesteter.    Trois  volumes,  4*.     1893. 
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and  rendered  into  Persian  about  1210.  In  it  Tansar  says  to 
the  king,  whom  he  evidently  wishes  to  gain  as  an  ally,  **You 
know  how  that  Alexander  burnt  our  books  of  religious  laws  which 
were  written  on  1200  ox-hides.  A  mass  of  legends,  traditione, 
laws  and  ordinances  were  thus  entirely  forgotten.  It  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  should  re-establish 
the  religion.  Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  any  man  more  worthy  than 
the  Shahinsh&h  (Ardishir)  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
undertaking  ?  "  Tansar  speaks  of  documents  preserved  in  M8S.  or 
inscribed  on  walls  and  stones.  Tansar's  new  "  Avesta  "  received  the 
royal  sanction,  and  was  supposed  to  have  reproduced  exactly  the  old 
Achaemenian  "  Avesta  "  as  it  existed  before  Alexander.  Whether  this 
was  so  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  it  is  on  this  point  that 
M.  Darmesteter  joins  issue  with  all  other  Zend  scholars. 

Tansar's  letter  is  a  historical  document  of  the  third  century  a.d. 
The  activity  of  Tansar  as  a  religious  reformer  was  first  brought  to  our 
notice  by  the  **  Dinkart,^*  a  kind  of  Avestic  cyclopaedia,  written  in 
Pehlvi  in  the  ninth  century,  and  lately  translated,  nay  partly  discovered 
by  Mr.  West.  The  same  "  Dinkart  ^'  tells  us  that  the  first  attempt  to 
•collect  the"  Avesta"  was  made  during  the  Parthian  reign  by  the  Arsacide 
prince  Valkhash,  and  this  Yalkhash  was  probably  the  same  ruler  who 
was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Vologeses  I.,  the  contemporary  of  Nero. 
Of  this  collection,  however,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  from 
oral  tradition  and  manuscripts,  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  while  the 
collection  of  Tansar  remained  intact,  though  it  was  added  to  under 
Shahpur  I.  (252-272  a.d.)  from  fragments  collected,  we  are  told,  in 
India,  Greece  and  elsewhere.  Under  Shahpnr  II.  (309-379  a.r)  it 
was  once  more  revised  by  Adarpild,  and  proclaimed  as  the  only  canon  of 
the  orthodox  faith  for  the  new  Persian  Empire.  Adarpad,  in  order  to 
prove  his  own  orthodoxy,  underwent  the  ordeal  of  fire.  Molten  metal 
was  poured  on  his  heart,  and  he  did  not  suffer  from  it.  This  must  have 
been  about  the  same  time  that  the  orthodox  Christian  faith  was  settled 
^t  Nicsea  in  325. 

M.  Darmesteter  takes  his  stand  on  this  historical  evidence,  and 
maintains  that  it  does  not  justify  us  in  assigning  the  *' Avesta,"  as  we 
now  possess  it,  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  first  century  ad.  But 
why  to  the  first  century  and  not  to  the  third,  that  is,  the  time  of 
Tansar?  We  are  told  that  Tansar  was  a  Platcnist  and  it  is  in  order 
to  account  for  the  Neo-Platonist  ideas  which  M.  Darmesteter  discovers 
in  the  G^has  that  he  places  the  Gathas  in  the  first  century  of  our 
^ra,  about  the  time  of  Philo  Juda3us.  It'  so,  why  not  place  them  in 
the  third  century  or  in  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen  ?  M.  Darmesteter  does  not  imply  that  Tansar  was  guilty  of 
fraud  01-  forgery.  He  admits  that  the  tradition  of  the  old  religion 
-continued  to  exist  during  all   the  centuries  after  Alexander,  but  he 
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holds  that  the  sacred  book  itself  was  lost.  WTien  a  new  sacred  canon 
was  wanted  for  political  purposes  Tansar  supplied  it  as  well  as  he 
coald  from  oral  tradition  and  from  scattered  manuscripts.  The  prose 
portions  also,  such  as  the  VendidAd  (p.  cxiii,),  were  written  down, 
according  to  M,  Darmesteter,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Gathas ;  the 
lery  Gatbas  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  about  1500  nx. 

From  a  strictly  historical  point  of  view  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist 
M-  Darmesteter's  criticism*  But  we  cannot  conceal  the  difficulties  which 
his  theory  involves.  Let  us  remember  that  the  Zend  language  was 
certainly  no  longer  a  spoken  language  in  l^ersia  in  the  first  century 
A, D.,  certainly  not  in  the  third.  We  should  have  to  admit»  therefore,  that 
the  writer  of  the  *'Avesta''  wrote  in  a  dead  language.  This  is  not  in  itself 
jm possible,  and  M.  Darmesteter  remarks  r|uite  correctly  that  even  at 
present  the  Brahmans  compose  works  in  classical  Sanskrit,  a  hxnguago 
which  has  been  dead  since  the  third  century  ac*  But  the  question 
B,  Could  the  Brahmans,  if  the  oral  tradition  had  once  become  extinct, 

:>mpose  in  Vedic    Sanskrit,  which    differs    from  classical  Sanskrit 

the  dialect  of  the  GAthas  diflers  from  that  of  the  prose  Vendidsul  ? 

Jould  Parsi  priests  iu  the  first  century  have  composed  in  the  ancient 

aetre  of  the  Gathas  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  these  Gilthas  ? 
And  as  the  Gathas  are  presupposed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  prose 

>rtionsof  the  "  Avesta,*'  the  twenty-one  Nasks»  does  it  not  follow  that 

lie  Gathas  must  have  acquired  a  kind  of  sacred  authority  long  before 
\  twenty-one  Nasks  could  have  been  composed  ? 
Jut  the  greatest  difficulty  is  this.  The  Zend,  and  more  particularly 
the  Giltha^dialect  contains  grammatical  forms  which  are  in  strict  accord- 
^%nce  with  the  historical  growth  and  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language. 
How  could  anybody  have  known  these  7iiiHutLo\  unless  we  admit  that 
the  ancient  texts  were  taught  and  learnt  with  the  same  minute 
.accuracy  in  Persia  as  the  hymns  of  the  Hig-Veda  in  India  ?  But,  if 
that  was  the  case,  where  would  there  have  been  a  possibility  for 
Tansar*s  Neo-Platonist  ideas  finding  a  way  into  the  Gathas,  without 
i      betraying  themselves  by  small  deviations  from  the  grammatical  and 

Kkhonetic  type  of  the   ancient  language  ?     Or,  again,  if  in  the  first 
entnry  the  name  of  the  old  god  Mithra — the  Sanskrit  Mitra — had 
lecome,  as  we  know  from  coins  of  the  first  century,  Miir'i  (p.  lxx.v\"ii,), 
ow  was  it  possible  to  know  that  its  ancient  form  was  Mithra  ?     And, 
1     once  more,  if  the  ancient  monotheistic  religion  had  become  dualistic 
s»   early   as    Aristotle,    who    knew   the    names  of    Oromasdes    and 
Areimanios,*    what   could    have  led  Tansar  to  re-introduce    Ahura- 
mazda    as    the    name  of  the  one  supreme    deity  ?     How   could  he 
I      have  discovered  the  very  name  of  Ahnra  mazda,  in  two  words,  which, 
^e^en  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  had  dwindled  down  to  one  word-- 
Auramazda  ? 

•  Clf,  **  Science  of  r^juijruage,"  11.  p.  2Ti^, 
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And  there  remains  the  greatest  diflScalty  of  alL  If  at  the  time  of 
Tansar  the  language  of  Persia,  the  language  of  Tansar  himself,  was 
Pehlvi,  how  is  it  that  the  Pehlvi  translations  and  commentaries  of  the 
Gathas  show  clear  traces  of  ignorance  of  the  ancient  idioms  on  the 
part  of  the  translators,  or,  rather,  of  the  very  writers  of  the  Gathas? 
Would  not  the  Pehlvi  be  really  the  text,  and  the  Zend  text  of  the 
Gathas  the  translation  ? 

Here  are  great  difficulties  to  solve,  which  could  only  be  solved  by 
admitting  a  very  strong  and  well-organised  oral  tradition,  dating  from 
a  time  previous  to  Darius,  to  the  time  of  Tansar,  strong  enough  to 
defy  the  violent  measures  of  Alexander,  strong  enough  to  enable 
.Vologeses  and  Ardishir,  or  rather  Tansar,  to  avail  himself  of  tbe 
ancient  dialect  and  metres  of  the  Mobeds,  or  rather,  the  Magu-patia, 
as  the  Brahmans  were  enabled  to  preserve  every  i?^ord,  every .  syllable, 
and  every  accent  of  the  Yeda  across  the  deluge  of  Buddhism  and 
the  Saka  invasion  of  India.  Without  such  a  tradition,  one  does  not 
see  how  Tansar  could  have  trusted  in  his  own  power  to  restore  ancient 
grammar,  ancient  metre,  and  ancient  faith.  With  such  a  tradition, 
the  work  ascribed  to  Tansar  by  M.  Darmesteter  would  seem  to  lose 
its  purpose. 

F.  Max  Muller. 


MAN   IN   THE   LIGHT   OF   EVOLUTION. 


MANY  Christians  are  willing  to  accept  the  evolutionary  theory  of 
man's  origin  so  far  as  his  physical  structure  is  concerned,  but 
thej  would  indignantly  repudiate  the  idea  that  it  can  offer  any 
assistance  towards  a  right  understanding  of  his  spiritual  nature,  and 
of  the  great  facts  of  revelation  which  concern  him  as  possessing  that 
nature.  The  Incarnation,  the  Fall,  the  Redemption,  are  regarded  as 
lying  altogether  outside  the  scope  of  any  "  natural  laws,"  and,  there- 
fore, evolution  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  In  the  present 
essay  an  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  a  line  of  thought  leading  to  a 
Tery  different,  and,  as  the  writer  believes,  far  truer  conclusion ;  but 
in  endeavouring  to  deal  with  subjects  so  deep  from  a  point  of  view 
nnfamiliar  to  many  of  those  addressed,  great  difficulties  have  to  be 
encountered,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hope  that  they  will  be 
more  than  very  partially  surmounted  in  a  single  effort  and  in  the 
restricted  space  of  a  magazine  article.  What  follows  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  rather  as  indicating  than  developing  the  theory 
presented. 

There  appear,  broadly  speaking,  to  be  only  two  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  man  put  forward  by  the  supporters  of  evolution. 
One  is  the  **  Darwinian,"  thus  briefly  summarised  by  Dr.  Wallace. 
•**  Although,  perhaps,  nowhere  distinctly  formulated,  his  [Darwin's] 
whole  argument  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  man's  entire  nature,  and 
all  his  faculties,  whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  have  been 
•derived  from  their  rudiments  in  the  lower  animals,  in  the  same 
manner  and  by  the  same  general  laws  as  his  physical  structure  has 
ibeen  derived,"  *  and  it  is  considered  that  this  conclusion  is  distinctly 

*  Wallace's  "  Darwinism,"  p.  463. 
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matei'ialistic,  Le.  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  belief  in  spirit  or  ia 
the  spiritual  world  at  all. 

The  second  view  is  held  with  unimportant  modifications  by  all  tb^^ 
who,  though  believing  in  man's  pbysicsd  derivation  from  lower  fonfl#^ 
of  life,  yet  regard  him  as  possessing  faculties  which  cannot  thus  hi 
accounted  for  and  which  they  refer  to  a  spiritual  origin,  affirming 
that  at  some  unknown  stage  of  his  development  a  **  aoal "  wii 
superadded  to  his  animal  structure,  as  though  it  were  an  addilioci  or 
crowning  ornament  to  an  edifice  already  built.  *'  On  the  hypothesift 
of  this  spiritnal  nature,"  says  Dr.  Wallace,  *'  mfpa^mlded  to  the  aniinil 
natnre  of  man,  we  are  able  to  understand  mach  that  ia  otherwise 
mysterious  or  unintt^lligible  with  regard  to  him."  t  Bat  if  tht 
spiritual  nature  of  man  be  the  higher  (as  all  believers  in  what 
be  called  the  twofold  origin  of  man  allow  and  insist),  if  it  be 
that  the  '*  whole  purpose,  the  only  raUan  iVi^trc  of  the  world 
all  its  complexities  of  physical  structure,  with  its  grand  geol 
progress,  the  slow  evolution  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
the  ultimate  appearance  of  man — was  the  development  of  the  humim 
spirit  in  association  with  the  human  body,"  %  then  that  human  S| 
moat  be  more  than  a  mere  addition  to  the  body,  and  the  link  betw< 
the  two  is  not  adequately  described  by  the  term  **  association/*  W< 
it  not  for  our  fatal  habit  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  letter 
^>cripture  with  scientific  facts  by  suggesting  that  the  writers  of 
sacred  books^  and  especially  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  real 
meant  something  quite  ditierent  from  what  they  said,  and  toiaUy 
variance  with  the  knowledge  they  possessed,  the  first  chapter 
Genesis  would  lead  us  to  a  more  reverent,  a  more  elevating,  and  a 
more  philosophical  conception  of  the  relationship  between  soul  aod 
body— nay,  between  spirit  and  matter — -than  this.  For  what  we  thew* 
tind  represented  is  the  fact  of  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the  nniveRe, 
told  in  simple  language  indeed,  and  containing  no  scientific 
of  observed  phenomena,  but  embodying  clearly,  unmistakably,  and 
words  which  will  never  grow  obsolete,  the  central  and  eternal 
that  the  power  of  constructive  change,  of  self-development  throu 
which  cosmos  grew  out  of  chaos,  was  due  to  the  communicated  Itf** 
the  Divine  Spirit.  The  order  of  evolution  ia  not  given  us — that 
could  gradnally  discover  for  himself,  it  falls  within  the  province 
scientific  research ;  the  origin  of  evolution  he  could  not  discover, 
must  ever  have  lain  buried  in  the  region  of  the  unknowable. 
thei*efore,  since  a  knowledge  of  it  was  indispensable  to  man's  ni 
understanding  of  himself  and  to  the  continued  development  ol  htft 
higher  faculties,  was  revealed  by  that  same  Spirit  in  whom  be  masl 

•  Not,  however,  by  Professor  Le  Contc,  whose  work/*Eroltin'> 
Reli^ous  Thought,"  the  present  writer  Imd  not  had  the  ad  van  t 
ttitj  jihove  sutemcnt  was  made.  f  "  Dnrwiiiism,"  p,  474, 
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any  case  live  and  move  and  have  his  being,  whether  consciously  or 
unconacioaaly. 

It  IS  the  fact  uf  his  thus  liviag  and  moving  consciously  which  con- 
stitutes the  all-important  difference  between  him  and  the  lower 
loimals,  not  the  false  sapposition  that  he  is  a  *^  link ''  between  the 
"material  and  the  spiritual  because  all  below  him  is  pure  matter  and 
all  above  him  pure  spirit.  This  could  not  be  known  unless  the 
nature  o£  both  spirit  and  matter  were  understood.  The  most 
venturesome  tbeoriser  would  not  assert  that  we  know  what  spirit  is  : 
_ouly  the  ignorant  suppose  that  we  know  what  matter  is ;  how 
Ikhen  can  we  trace  the  boundary  line  behveen  them  ?  It  i^ 
"impossible,  and  the  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  any  formal 
|i  definition  is  to  say  that  the  material  is  to  ns  the  expression  of  the 
^hpiritual' — ^that  spirit  (or,  aa  aome  would  prefer  to  say»  mind)  informs 
^Khe  entire  universe  which  it  moulds  and  develops  in  accordance  with 
^Bts  own  requirements. 

|Ht  up< 


^Bti 

^1  m 

al 
ni 

V€ 

ira   ot 
Win 


**  For  of  the  *oul,  the  bodj  form  doth  take. 
For  toal  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make. 


Jut  if  this  view  be  accepted,  and,  almost  daily,  science  is  pressing 
upon  as  more  irresistibly,  not  in  any  formulated  teaching  but  by 
bringing  ns  with  ever-increasing  clearness  face  to  face  with  that 
inknowable  which  causes  and  underlies  the  known,  the  necessity  for 
Either  a  twofold  origin  or  a  special  creation  of  man  disappears. 
There  all  lives  with  a  spiritual  life,  the  soal  of  man  is  not  the 
Exemplification  of  a  new  life,  or  the  appearance  of  a  new  agent,  but 
different  and  higher  manifestation  of  the  same  life,  and  a  more 
2 tense  and  personal  activity  of  the  same  agent.  And  in  an  order 
rhere  matter  is  the  universal  expression  of  spirit,  man  is  not  a  **  link" 
?tween  what  is  already  united,  but  a  fuller  and  more  complete  ex- 
[jression  of  the  one  by  the  other  than  is  afforded  by  inorganic,  or  by 
fegetable,  or  by  animal    (as  distinguished   from  human)   existence.t 


•  8pi'n>^©r,  "An  Hymne  to  Beantie/' 

I  A  vjpw  nnviiiATitlr  very  similar  to  the  above,  apiJears  to  be  advocated  by  Dr. 
alhice  i'  a  ing  pa«^age  :  *•  These  three  stages  of  progress  from  the  inorganic 

orld  of  ri  1  mot  ion  up  to  roan,  point  clearly  to  an  unseen  universe,  to  a  world 

spirit,  to  which  the  world  of  matter  is  altogether  Mibordinate.     To  this  spiritual 
'rtrid  w«^  may  refer  the  marvdJously  complex  iforce-s  which  we  know  aa  gravifatiou, 
■     Laical  force,  radiant  force»  and  electricity,  without  which  the  material 
not  exist  for  a  moment  in  its  present  form,  and  perhapa  not  at  all. 
«,...,,  -rj  V,.  ri.^^pg  Qti^gfg  ^vhich  may  be  termed  atomic,  it  is  doubtful 
rhi'ther  r  '  ^e  any  existence.     And  ^till  more  surely  can  we  refer  to 

,  those  p  I  (tions  of  life  in  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  012 d  man— 

rhich  wc  may  classify  as  unconscious,  conscious,  and  intellectual  life,  and  which 
f^lr  flepend  upon  difforfnt  detrrees  of  spiritual  inUux,     t*' Darwinism.**  p.  470*) 
^1  ver,  a  far  m  ^*  rence  between  this  position  and  that  taken  up  in 

it  firKt  sij.:!  for  if  the  latter  be  conceded,  the  statement  that 

*^   r  is  ;*(iw5^,  lUM  .subordinate  to  the  world  of  spirit  *'  (as  one  kingdom 
nother)  is  entirely  insuHicient.     The  **  world  of  matter"  has  no 
_  ,,_,:  :     III  the  *' world  of  f*pirit/'  for  there  is  but  one  order,  the  spirihiaL 
U»  human  intelligence  it  ba£  but  one  expres^^^ion,  the  material. 
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It  is  of  importance  to  understand  clearly  wherein  this  conception 
agrees  with  and  wherein  it  differs  from  the  two  already  referred  to — 
the  '^  Darwinian  "  or  materialistic,  and  that  of  a  soul  superadded  at  a 
certain  stage  to  a  body  ready  prepared  for  it. 

It  agrees  with  Darwinism  in  stating  that  the  origin  of  man  and  of 
the  lower  animals  is  identical ;  but  dissents  from  it  in  ascribing  that 
origin  and  the  whole  subsequent  development  to  a  divinely  communi- 
cated spiritual  life  whose  growing  intensity  was  the  moulding  power 
from  the  beghinin/;  of  those  "  lower  forms "  which  would  ultimately 
become  man.  By  thus  ascribing  to  the  ''  soul "  the  formation  and 
evolution  of  the  body,  the  materialistic  tendency  of  Darwinism  is 
completely  eliminated,  and  the  existence  and  supremacy  of  that  soul 
as  strongly  asserted  as  by  the  theory  of  the  twofold  origin  itself,  while 
the  necessity  for  retaining  that  unscientific  and  unscriptural  concep- 
tion is  done  away  with.  On  the  one  hand,  the  existence  of  something 
in  man  which  materialism  cannot  account  for  is  clearly  acknowledged. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  '*  something  "  which  we  may  *'  best  refer  to  as 
being  of  a  spiritual  essence  or  nature,  capable  of  progressive  develop- 
ment under  favourable  circumstances,"  *  is  seen  to  have  been  in  fact 
thus  developing  through  the  despised  animal  progenitors,  which  were 
but  man  in  process  of  formation,  and  which  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  evolution  afforded  the  requisite  **  favourable  circumstances.*' 

To  arrive  at  a  logical  and  consistent  theory  of  the  relationship 
between  soul  and  body,  or  even  to  advance  a  few  steps  on  the  right 
road  towards  doing  so,  is  an  achievement  which  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  desired,  for  the  question  of  the  derivation  of  the  soul  is  no 
new  difficulty. 

"  In  reference  to  the  child  born  of  human  parents,  it  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed. Is  its  soul  inherited  like  its  bodily  organism  ?  or  is  it  added  to 
the  body  coming,  as  it  were,  from  without  ?  The  instincts  of  Christianity, 
rather  than  any  formal  decision,  have  throughout  been  against  Traducian- 
ism  or  the  physical  derivation  of  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  Creationism 
guards  a  truth  which  Traducianism  loses,  but  at  the  cost  of  separating  body 
and  soul  in  a  way  which  neither  the  science  nor  the  theology  of  the  present 

day  will  find  it  easy  to  accept In  the  history  of  the  individual,  so  far 

as  his  physical  structure  is  concerned,  science  can  trace  each  step  from  the 
microscopic  germ-cell  to  the  fully  developed  man.  If  we  believe  that  man 
as  man  is  an  immortal  soul,  though  we  cannot  say  when  he  became  so,  or 
that,  strictly  speaking,  he  ever  did  become  so,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  meet 
the  difliculty  again  in  the  evolution  of  man  from  lower  forms."  t 

According  to  what  has  been  said  above  man  certainly  never  hxame 
An  immortal  soul,  because  from  the  first  beginning  of  his  existence, 
whether  as  an  individual  in  the  *'  microscopic  germ-cell,"  or  as  the 
race  in  "  lower  forms  of  life,"  he  was  an  immortal  soul.     Instead  of 

*  *•  Darwinism,"  page  474. 

t  "  ScieDce  and  the  Faith."    Aubrey  Moore.  Page  207. 
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lie  •*  physical  derivatioD  of  tJie  soul "  which  the  *' instincts  of  Chris- 
tianity ''  have  indeed  been  right  ia  rejecting,  the  alternative  proposed 
is  the  spiritual  derivation  of  the  body.  Aud  muce  the  considerations 
already  adduced  lead  to  the  irresietible  conclusion  that  what  is  true 
of  the  human  soul  and  body  is  so  by  reason  of  ita  being  true  of  the 
|niveri;e  of  spirit  and  roatt<>r,  we  need  nob  fear  to  give  in  our  adhesion 
what  has  been  advanced,  because  logical  consistency  would  neces- 
Itatd  our  regarding  all  physical  organisms  and  not  only  that  of  man 
equally  derived  from  spirit.    ' 

That  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  man,  and  not  only 
be  **  lower  animals,"  but  the  whole  creation,  is  clearly  intimated  in 
tiore  than  one   passage   of  the    New  Testament,   more  especially  in 
bat  remarkable  declaration  by  St.  Paul,  that  ^'the  earnest  expectation 
the  creation  waiteth    for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 
F'or  the  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity,  not  of  its  own  will,  but  by 
reason  of  him  who  subjected  it,  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  also 
ball  be  delivered  from  tlie  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
of  the  children  of  God.     For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation 
froaneth  and  travaileth   in  pain   together   [or   with    us]   until   now, 
Lnd  not  only  so,  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,   even  we   ontselves  groan   within  ourselves,  waiting  for  our 
Adoption,   to   wit  the  redemption  of  oar   body  *^  (Rom,  viii,  20-24, 
*V*).     Again,  we  are  told  that  **  if  there  is  a  natural  body,  there  is 
a  spiritual    body/'  and  the  two   passages  taken  in  conjunction 
I  to  show  that  what  St*  Paul  calls  the  **  redemption  of  the  body  " 
the  attainment  not  only  by  man,  but  by  the  **  whole  creation/*  of 
Jiat  perfect  expression  of  the  spiritual   through  the  material   which 
om  the  Christian  point  of  view  must  be  the  goal  of  all  evolution  ; 
ince  thus  alone  can  the  divine  conception  of  the  universe  be  made 
fest. 
for  is  what  maybe  called  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  universe  indi- 
ited  by  Scripture  alone,  for  science  is  daily  teaching  with  more  distinct- 
9sthat  if  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  cosmos  are  to  be  explained 
the  properties  of  *'  matter,'*  then  matter  must  be  something  totally 
lifferent  to  that  '*  dead  brute  "  essence  which  used  to  be  considered 
adequate  conception  of  it*     When  we  find  one  eminent  physicist 
aying  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  all  Nature  i 
living  thought,  the  language  of  One  in  whom  we  live  and  move   \ 
md  have  our  being;"*  and  another  that  **  it  is  conceivable  matter 
react  on  mind  in  a  way  we  can  at  present   only  dimly  imagine ; 
in  fact,  the  barrier  between  the  two  may  gradually  melt  away  as  so 
iiany  others  have  done/'  t  we  cannot  but  feel  that  students  of  science 


1,  F»K.S.,  Lecture,  on  "  Electro-Magnetic  lladiation,*'  delivered 
on  3IaTch  2Ut.  Ism 
^ouge,  i  Its.,  Presiidential  address  to  the  Mathematical  and  Phjiical 
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are  being  forced  to  realise  that  the  ''  material  "  order,  with  which 
they  regard  themselves  as  exclusively  dealing,  is  Eomething  more  than 
material,  and  that  the  revelation  of  its  '^  inner  secret/'  if  and  when 
it  is  made  to  the  minds  that  have  reverently  sought  it,  will  not 
'*  degrade  man  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,^'  as  haa  been  so  often 
ignorantly  and  faithlessly  supposed,  but  will  raise  his  estimation  not 
only  of  organic  but  of  inorganic  Nature,  as  being  the  necessary 
stages  of  an  evolution  which  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
being  capable  of  receiving  the  **  impress  of  the  image  of  God." 

And  since  this  impress  has  been  received,  since  to  man  and  to  man 
only  it  is  possible  to  enter  into  conscious  relationship  with  the  Somw 
and  Fountain  of  his  existence,  we  need  not  fear  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  spiritual  life  and  evolution  of  the  universe  would  lead  to  the 
merging  of  each  man's  conscious  life  in  that  of  the  race,  or  of  creation 
as  a  whole,  so  that  personal  immortality,  the  dictinctiveness  of  the 
spirit  of  man  from  that  of  his  fellow-man,  and  from  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  is  the  source  of  both,  should  be  done  away  with.  The  un- 
erring tendency  of  "  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep  " 
to  "  turn  again  home "  implies  no  such  death  in  life  as  this ;  for 
human  personality  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  spiritual  life  which 
the  known  universe  exhibits.  It  is  '^  Nature  risen  into  conscioni- 
ness  '^  of  its  relationship  to  the  divine,  and  there  is  no  receding  from 
this  point.  The  course  of  evolution  may  conceivably  lead  to  some- 
thing higher  than  personality,  but  this  must  still  be  included. 
Human  life  as  it  is  transcends,  though  it  includes,  that  of  the  lower 
forms  through  which  it  has  developed ;  human  life  as  it  will  be  must 
include,  though  it  may  transcend,  its  present  manifestation,  otherwise  it 
would  no  longer  be  a  life  of  evolution ;  and,  for  the  very  reason  that 
human  personality  Las  a  universal  as  well  as  an  individual  aspect,  the 
persistence  of  each  personal  life  is  necessitated.*  The  mystery  of 
personality  is  indeed  so  deep  and  far-reaching  that  we  cannot  hut 
ieel  it  contains  the  ultimate  key  to  most  if  not  all  of  the  problems 
which  perplex  us  in  our  present  stage  of  existence  and  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  in  its  human  development  it  is  the  very  hall-mark  of 
the  divine. 

But  the  momentous  question  now  arises,  What  place  do  the  great 
facts  of  the  Fall,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Redemption   hold  in  such 

*  Allowing  that  there  is  a  universal  human  consciousness,  a  personality  in  which  aL' 
partake— which  we  must  do  if  we  regard  mankind  as  an  organic  whole — we  are  com- 
pelled to  see  that  its  existence  depends  on  the  distinctiveness  of  the  parts.  An  organ- 
ism presupposes  a  differentiation  of  organs.  Unless  we  have  these,  we  cannot  have 
that,  and  a  merging  of  the  lines  of  delimitation  between  the  organs  s«.>  that  they  are 
no  longer  distinguishable,  means  the  death  of  the  organism.  There  can  be  no  universil 
human  personality  shared  in  by  all  men,  unless  there  is  in  each  man  an  individcal 
personality,  clear,  sharp,  and  defined,  whereby  lie  is  enabled  to  express  some  j^art  of 
the  whole,  and  subserve  the  general  activity.  Just  because  no  one  person  is  the  esaot 
double  of  another,  therefore  no  one  personal  life  could  be  lost  or  annihilated  without 
some  maiming  of  the  universal  personality  of  man. 
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view  of  haman  life  as  has  here  been  put  forward  ?  If  the  evolution 
?f  man  has  been  in  process  since  *'  the  beginning,"  and  reaches  in 
&n6  unbroken  line  from  the  '-  dust  of  tlie  earth  '*  to  his  present 
ievelopment,  how  could  the  Fall  be  possible  ?  why  were  the  Incarna- 
ion  and  the  Redemption  necessary  ? 

The  possibility — nay,  it  might  almost  be  said,  the  probability — of 

the  Fall  becomes  at  once  evident  on   reflecting  that  when  man   had 

arrived  at  the  stage  when  intelligence  and  will  were  developed,  no 

farther  evolution  could  be  possible  save  thi*ough  intelligence  and  will, 

io  long  as  the  developing  man  was  not  yet  actually  man,   had  not 

jet  attained  to  what  we  understand   by  the  human  mind  and   the 

inm&n  free  will,  so  long  was  his  evolution  unconscious  and  he  himself  an 

rresponsible  being ;  but  when  this  stage  was  reached  he  could  no  longer 

£o  considered,  for  he  saw,  however  dimly,  a  goal  before  him,  towards 

^hich  he  might  or  might  not  spontaneously  move.     The  motive  power 

rhich  should  lead  him  towards  it  was  the  conscious  will,  but  the  con- 

5ious  will  was  newly  born  and  feeble ;   other  parts  of  man  a  complex 

tmre,  the  animal  appetites  and  ioi pulses,  were  stronger  in  propor- 

;ion,   and  the   will  succumbed   before    them,   beooniing  their  slave^ 

instead   of  their    master.*       Tiien    must  have   followed  a  complete 

>ppage  in  the  process  of  evolution,  in  other  words,  the  ntter  failure 

bf  the  whole  spiritual  development — of  the  divine  ideal,  had  it  not 

been  for  the  Redemption,  whose  very  purpose  was,  by  restoring  the 

will   to  its  proper  function,   to   inaugurate   the  harmony  of    man's 

nature,  and  make  a  continuance  of  evolution  possible. 

The  Redemption,  then  (if  it  may  be  reverently  so  said),  was 
aecessitated  by  the  Fall ;  but  the  Redemption  was  rendered  possible 
the  Incarnation,  and  that  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  con- 
equence  of  the  Fall.  The  reason  for  that  supreme  manifestation 
yottld  have  been  equally  strong,  equally  cogent,  if  man's  evolution 
iad  met  with  no  check.  For  because  he  had  become  possessed  of 
itelUgonce  and  will,  it  was  impossible  for  his  further  development  to 
ike  place  save  through  the  co-operation  of  these  highest  faculties, 
id  in  order  to  procure  their  co-operation  the  goal  of  his  evolution 
5ust  be  revealed  to  him  ;  he  must  be  enabled  to  perceive  with  ever- 
rowing  distinctness  that  perfect  type  which  is  the  divine  conception 


f^  It  seems  unnecessxiry  to  interrupt  the  argnment  in  the  text  in  order  to  enforce 
ppUctttioD,  but  does  not  each  man  feel  that  in  the  failure  of  the  wiU  lies  the 
ntion  of  every  individual  fall,  and  if  of  the  individual,  must  it  not  be  also  that 
^collective  fall,  the  fall  of  the  race  ?  The  word  ''fall/'  nowhere  used  in  Scripturo 
^i*:nat*:'  man*B  condition^  i**  moreover,  apt  to  be  misleading.  The  true  hignifi- 
lol  the  tenf  f'iri"'  ^Mv*>n  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesiss  ^eems  to  be,  that  man 
I  opt  of  It  noeence— i»f.,  of  uneonscioasnesij  of  his  own  imperfecticm — 

iritftte  of  '  :i<^sB  of  it    There  was  verj  clearly  an  advance  in  knowledge. 

'  the  language  u*»c'd  iudicates,  "  He  hath  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and 
L"  Knowing  both  he  must  learn  freel  v  to  choouo  the  good,  and  hence  Ids  long  and  yet 
^he^l  education  in  the  school  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  Having  entered  into  the 
I  kDOwledg<^  pain  wa«  to  be  blii  fichooima.^ter  to  lead  him  to  the  divine  holiness. 
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of  manhood.  And  since  ttat  divine  conception  is  the  ''  Image  of 
God,"  it  was  the  Image  of  God  which  was  manifested,  '*  the  effalgence 
of  His  glory,  and  the  very  image  of  His  substance  "  (Heb.  i.  3, 
R.V.).  There  needed  indeed  to  be  ages  of  preparation  for  the 
manifestation  of  this  perfect  type.  In  other  words  the  evolution  of 
man,  even  after  it  had  entered  on  the  stage  of  "  conscious  relation 
with  God,"  needed  to  arrive  at  a  certain  point  before  such  a  revelation 
could  be  made.  It  is  not  to  the  child  that  teaching  adapted  to  the 
adolescent  or  to  the  adult  understanding  can  be  given  ;  and  not  in 
the  childhood  of  the  race,  even  had  the  Fall  been  escaped,  could  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Man  have  been  vouchsafed.  But  the  Fall 
was  not  escaped,  and  the  revelation  made  was  to  supply  the  needs 
not  only  of  an  as  yet  incompletely  developed  race,  but  of  one  in 
which  had  been  established  that  principle  of  degeneration  which, 
under  the  title  of  reversion,  is  so  well  known  a  feature  of  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  and  which  gives  so  far-reaching  a  meaning  to, 
because  it  shows  so  far-reaching  a  necessity  for,  that  "  redemption  of 
•  the  body  "  already  referred  to. 

The  fact  that  the  apprehension  by  man  of  the  perfect  type  of  his 
being  revealed  by  the  Incarnation,  has  never  as  yet  been  more  than 
partial,  has  never  attained  to  an  even  approximate  adequacy,  is  due 
to  the  present  incompleteness  of  his  development.  The  end  of 
evolution  cannot  be  fully  understood  until  it  is  attained,  though  with 
each  upward  step  a  truer  appreciation  becomes  possible.  Every 
individual  Christian  will  endorse  this  fact  as  true  with  regard  to  hia 
own  spiritual  perception.  It  is  wider  and  fuller  and  more  definite 
than  it  was,  because  his  spiritual  life  is  gradually  developing — but 
how  far  as  yet  from  embracing  the  perfect  ideal  in  its  perfection  and 
V  completeness  ! — and  the  spiritual  history  of  the  individual  is   but  the 

^^  spiritual  history  of  the  race  in  miniature. 

There  lies  here  an  answer  to  those  who  see  a  great  element  of 
weakness,  incompatible  with  its  claim  to  a  divine  origin,  in  Christianity, 
because  it  has  as  yet  done  so  little  to  raise  the  life  of  Christians,  both 
individual  and  collective,  to  its  own  standard — that  is,  to  the  standard 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  argument  in  reality  tells  the  other  way : 
an  ideal  easily  and  quickly  reached  is  not  what  the  lessons  taujzht  us 
by  that  part  of  the  divine  order  which  comes  within  the  cognisance 
of  "  natural  "  science  *'  would  lead  us  to  expect  in  that  higher  part 
which  is  regarded  as  lying  without  its  bounds."  We  have  only  to 
reflect  on  the  countless  ages  required  for  evolution,  inorganic  and 
organic,  to  attain  its  present  stage  of  development,  to  be  assured  that 
if  the  super-organic  evolution  be  indeed  a  continuance  of  that  vast 
chain,  it,  too,  will  be  the  work,  not  of  years,  nor  of  hundreds,  nor  of 
thousands  of  years,  but  of  time  incalculable. 

Hitherto,  as  was  necessary  for  the  argument  followed  out  in  this 
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essay,  the  type  has  been  regarded  as  that  towards  which  evolution 
tends  ;  but  it  fulfils  another  and  transcendeutly  important  office,  for 
it  is  not  only  the  goal  of  the  race  which  is  to  be  conformed  to  it, 
but  also  the  vital  principle  which  moulds  each  individual  of  that  race 
into  its  own  similitude.  The  perfect  type  exists  potentially  through 
all  the  intermediate  stages  by  which  it  is  more  and  more  nearly 
approached,  and  if  it  did  not  thus  exist,  neither  could  they.  There 
could  be  no  development  of  an  absent  life. 

The  goal  of  man's  evolution,  the  perfect  type  of  manhood,  is  Christ, 
lie  exists  and  has  always  existed  potentially  in  the  race  and  in  the 
individual,  equally  before  as  after  His  visible  Incarnation,  equally  in 
the  millions  of  those  who  do  not,  as  in  the  far  fewer  millions  of  those 
who  do,  bear  His  name.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words  He  is 
the  life  of  man,  and  that  in  a  far  deeper  and  more  intimate  sense 
than  He  can  be  said  to  be  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the  universe ;  for 
though  the  considerations  brought  forward  in  this  paper  render  what 
has  been  called  the  '*  cosmic  significance  of  the  Incarnation  " — the- 
fact,  namely,  that  it  is  the  climax  and  keystone  of  the  whole  visible 
creation — especially  striking  and  forcible,  nevertheless  it  must  never  be^ 
forgotten  that  the  Christ-life  as  such  is  the  possession  of  the  human 
race  only.  Because  it  was  *'  in  the  form  of  man  "  that  the  **  climax 
and  keystone  "  were  reached  ;  because  it  is  in  him  alone  that  evolution 
has  attained  the  stage  when  the  capacity  for  receiving  the  impress  of 
the  Image  of  God  is  developed, — therefore  in  his  race,  and  in  no  other, 
does  the  law  of  conformity  to  type  mould  each  individual,  whose  will 
consents  to  and  furthers  the  process  (for  the  higher  evolution  requires 
this  special  modification  of  the  general  law),  into  the  ^*  likeness  of 
Christ  '^ — consciously  if  he  be  a  Christian,  unconsciously  if,  debarred 
from  that  privilege,  he  yet,  obedient  to  the  light  within  him,  strives 
towards  the  highest  that  he  perceives. 

4  Emma  Marie  Caillard. 
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A  REMARK  of  M.  Richet,  the  eminei 
may  be  said  to  strike  the  key-note  of  t! 
Richet  is  arguing  (in  1884)  for  the  genuine  < 
bulism/'  by  which  he  means  provoked  &< 
phenomena.  "  If  the  phenomena  are  simu 
''then  the  skill,  th^e  perlfection,  the  univerg 
everywhere  and  always,  constitute  one  of 
phenomena  in  the  records  of  science."  T 
after  publishing  an  article  on  "  Comparative  '. 
the  CoNTEMroiuRY  for  September,  1893. 
given  a  selection  of  reported  *'  spiritnalii 
various  ancient  sources,  including  "  spirit-rapp 
of  1526,  I  argued,  like  M.  Richet,  that  t 
of  the  imposture,  granting  imposture,  is  a  mc 
But  M.  Richet  was  thinking  of  the  ordii 
tnres  of  hypnotism,  which,  as  I  understai 
no  competent  authority.  The  alleged  occurr 
inquiry  are  different  from  these,  and  include 
ments  of  untouched  objects,  unexplained  n 
clairvoyance,  the  divining  rod,  crystal  vision. 
The  accounts  of  these  have  not  been  accep 
it ;  nor  can  one  do  otherwise  than  applaud  s 
and  distrustful."  However,  M.  Richet's  con 
outlying  phenomena,  ghosts,  disturbances,  c 
to  the  accepted  facts  of  hypnotism.  The  impo 
imposture  there  be,  as  a  rule)  is  as  uniform,  a 
the  supposed  •*  simulation  "  of  hypnotic  facts, 
that  many   of  the   contested  and  disdained 
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lOmpany  persons  subject  to  trance,  to  convulsive  movements^  tmd 
other  abnormal  nervoaa  conditions.  This  is  said  to  be  so  at  present. 
and  can  it  be  by  accident  that  this  was  always  said  to  be  so  in  the 
past  ?  We  hear  of  clairvoyance,  of  physical  movements  of  objects, 
of  commands  transferred  and  obeyed  from  a  distance,  of  **  tele- 
.  patbic "  hallucinations  voluntarily  produced,  among  the  very  people 
^^  who  display  the  ordinary  and  accepted  phenomena  of  hypnotism* 
^HNow  in  old  %viteh-trials,  in  old  ghost  and  bogie  stories,  in  the  reports 
^Bof  anthropological  observers  among  savageSi  we  Snd  the  ordinary 
^V and  accepted  phenomena  of  hypnotism  occuiTing  among  the  witches, 
^m  the  **  possessedj"  the  ghost-seers,  the  savage  medicine-meii.  They, 
too,  are  not  only  subject  to  convulsion  and  rigidity,  and  trance,  but 
I  they  are  clairvoyant.  They  produce  phantasms  of  themselves  at  a 
^^  distancei  their  presence  is  attended  by  unexplained  noises  and  physical 
^■movements  of  objects.  Now  there  must  be  some  cause  for  this 
^^  remarkable  coincidence^ — namely,  the  uniformity  of  modern  and 
•  ancient  reports  of  phenomena  still  unaccepted  by  science  ^always 
accompanying  other  phenomena  which  science^  since  Paysegur,  Braid, 
Esdaile,  Charcot,  and  others,  has  been  content  to  accept.  At  the 
^^  lowest  there  must  be  a  traditional  system  of  imposture,  or  a  common 
^■persistent  sympathy  in  hallucination. 

^^       The    old   report?  are  often  grotesque    to    the  last  degree.     Thus 

Bovet,    in  his  **  Pandfemonium "    (1684),   gives    an    account  of    the 

I        Demon  of  Spraiton,  in  1682.      His  authorities  were  **  J.  G*.  Esquire,** 

a  near  neighbour  to  the  place,  the  Rector  of  Barnstaple,  and  other 

witnesses.      The  **  medium  ''  was  a  young  servant  roan,  appropriately 

named  Francis  Fey,  and  employed  in  the  household  of  Sir  Philip  Furze. 

Kow,  this  young  man  was  subject  to  **  a  kind  of  trance,  or  extatick  fit,'* 

end  "  part   of    his  body  was,  occasionally,  somewhat  benumbed  and 

seemingly    deader    than    the    other."     The    nature    of    Fey's    case, 

phyaically,  is  clear.      He  was  a  convulsionary,  and  his  head  would  be 

found  wedged  into  tight  places  whence  it  could  hardly  be  extracted. 

From  such  a  person  the  long  and  highly  laughable  tale  of  ghosts  (a 

male  ghost  and    a    jealous    female  uhost)   which   he  told   does  not 

tnnch    win    our     acceptance.     True,    Mrs,    Thorn assin    Gidly,    Ann 

Langton.  and  a  little  child  also  saw  the  ghost  in  various  forms.      But 

this   was   probably   mere  fancy,   or  the    hallucinations  of  Fey  were 

infectious.       But  objects  flew  about  Ln  the  young  man^s  presence. 

**  One  of  his  shoe-strings  was  observed    (without  the  assistance  of 

any  hand)   to  come    of    its    own  accord  out  of  his   shoe  and   fling 

itself  to  the  ether  side  of  the  room  ;  the  other  was  crawling  after 

(!)  but  a  maid  espying  that,  with   her  hand  drew  it  out,  and  it 

'd  and  cnrVd  about  her  hand  like  a  living  et^l  or  serpent.     A 

1  of  salt  of  considerable  quantity  hath  been  observed  to  march 

jrom   room   to    room  without   Any  human  assistance/'  and  so  forth. 
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Thus  Master  Fey  was  "  a  powerful  phy 
*'  electric  girl  "  whom  Arago  inspected.     Hei 
after  she  was  brought  to  Paris,  but  there  ^ 
attract  the  serious  attention  of  Arago.     The 
Mathers,  and  many  others  are  familiar.     Th< 
usually     accompany    convnlsionaries    and 
S.   P.   R.'s  case  of  "Mr.  H.,"   while  **  me 
entranced  and  convulsed.      Here,  then,  we  ] 
uniformity  of  evidence,  old  and  new,  in  the 
in  the  England  of  the  Restoration,  in  Engh 
abroad,  and  among  savage  races  generally. 

The  most  popular  superstition  is,  of  cour 
Hence  Mr.  Tylor  derives,  ultimately,  the  ^ 
theory  is  very  well  known.  Thinking  sa\ 
pressed  by  two  groups  of  biological  phenome 
makes  the  difference  between  a  living  body  a 
what  causes  waking,  sleep,  trance,  disease,  de 
human  shapes  that  appear  in  dr^ms  and  v; 
that  life  can  go  away,  and  leave  a  man  in 
phantom  of  the  living  man  can  appear  [in  c 
people  at  a  distance  from  him.  The  savage 
combines  and  identifies  the  life  and  the  phai 
is  a  soul, when  at  home,  in  the  body  ;  a  ghosi 
body.  This  wandering  life  is  **  shadow,"  oi 
nmbra,  spiritus,  anima.  Having  decided 
trances,  when  reflected  on,  suggest  the  belief 
separable  selves,  Mr.  Tylor's  duty  is  doni 
accounts  of  '*  veridical  hallucinations,"  and  o: 
expressly  does  not  ask,  Are  these  tales  true, 
mean  ?  Now  it  is  evident  that,  if  clairvoyar 
phantasm  of  the  clairvoyant  is  actually  seer 
fancies  that  he  visits,  and  if  appearances  of  ] 
are,  verily,  beheld  at  a  distance,  then  the 
more  to  go  upon  than  mere  dreams,  shado> 
the  contemplation  of  death.  He  was  really 
unaccepted  phenomena,  and  these  phenomem 
They  would  not,  indeed,  justify  the  savage  tl 
life  are  identical,  that  life  is  soul  at  home  an 
if  accepted,  they  would  demonstrate  the  exisi 
human  faculties.  These  phenomena,  the  dis^ 
sleep,  dreams,  drugs,  and  so  forth,  the  acce] 
basis  of  the  savage  theory  of  life,  and  death 
Eskimo,  and  Pawnee,  and  Scandinavian  supe 
— the  sorcerer's  power  to  project  his  volitic 
phantasm.     If  Jung  Stilling,  whom,  Mr.  Ty 
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■liis  tales  of  **  gick  persona  who,  loDf^iDg  to  see  absent   frienda,  have 

fallen  into  a  swoon,  during  wliich  they  appeared  to  the  distant  objects 

I  of  their  aflfection/*  and,  if  any  on©  of  many  such  stories  is  true,  then 

f  friendly  ** sending"  is  possible.     A  French  physician  vouches  for  such 

sen  dings,"  by  a  hospital  nurtse,  as  haviog  been  visible  to  himself.* 

lAn  instance  given  by  St,  Augustine  ia  weU  known.t     About  Catholic 

Uegends  of  '^  bilocation '' — the  visible  presence  of  a  man  at  a  distance 

from  the  point  where  he  really  is — Mr.  Tylor  says  that  these  things 

[*'  fit  perfectly  in  with  the  primitive  animistir  theory  of  apparitions.' 

fprobably  they  do,  if  the  theory  was  founded  on  just  such  hallncina- 

^tions,  which  do  undeniably  occur. 

Mr.  Tylor  discusses  savage  examples  of  "deathhed-wraitha'*^ — tli<> 
lioa  which   one  or  several   men   have  of  another  who    is    dying. 
A  may  be  found  in  Darwiu's  ''  Cruise  of  the  Bm*jlc" :  a  Fuegiar> 
was  the  percipient;  in  Fison  and  Hewitt s  work  on  the  Kamilaroi 
and  the  Kurnai  (Australian  and  Fijian);  in   Madagascar,  and  among 
(the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.      ^' A  party  of  Maoris  (one  of  whom  told 
[^tho  story)  were  seated  round  a  fire  in  the    open    air,   when    there 
appeared,  seen  only  by  two  of  them,  the  figure  of  a  relative  left  ill 
at  home  ;  they  exclaimed,  the  figure  vanished,  andj  on  the  return  of 

I  the  party,  it  appeared  that  the  sick  man  had  died  about  the  time  of 
the  vision,*'!  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  hundreds  of  livings 
civilij?.ed  English  men  and  women  tell  similar  tales  of  their  own  exper- 
iences. Now,  experiences  of  this  kind  are  part  of  the  basis  of  the 
primitive  animistic  theory.  It  reposes  on  psychical  phenomena  which, 
however  we  explain  them,  are  by  no  means  unusual,  and  an  example 
occurred  to,  and  was  noted  in  his  diary  by,  so  eminent  a  Philistine 
as  Lord  Brougham. 

To  explain  the?e  appearances  as  "  ghosts,"  which,  again  are  the 

>Tisible  life  and  spirit  of  a  man,  was  a  natural  speculation :  the  facts 
rexist.  though  the  theory  does  not  hold  water.  The  modern  explana- 
tion of  those  who  think  that  the  idea  of  a  mere  chance  coincidence 
of  death  on  one  aide  and  halluclnatioxi  on  the  other  does  not  hold 

■  water,  is  *'  telepathy,"     At  a  distance  the  healthy  man  feels,  from  a 
distance  the  dying  man  causes,  some  mental  **  impact,"  which  results 
in  a  hallucination  of  the  dying  man's  presence.     This  is  modern,  but 
'      perhaps  not  quite  so  recent  as  some  suppose.      It  is,   in    effect,  tho 
hypothesis  of  Herbert  Mayo,  M.D,,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology in  King's  College,  and  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Royal 
■M^oUege  of  Surgeons,  London,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.     He  sets  it  forth 
IPftn   his    book  on  **  The  Truth  contained  in  Popular    Superstitions'" 
(Blackwood.     London,  1851).     In  the  fallow  leisure  of  his  life  Dr, 

•  Ttlor,  •'Primitive  Culture/*  i,  440.    "  Procredings  of  the  Bcciety  of  Psychical 
£e»eiirch.  JSia' 
~it  "DeCiv.  Dd/*xviri.  13. 
'  Z  Tjlor,  op.  (it.,  p.  44S,  with  the  Jiathoritteit. 
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Mayo  took  up  Eeichenbacli's  writiDgs,  ani  believed  in  "  Od  feme/' 
animal  magnetism,  and  other  very  dim  and  dubious  theories.  Start- 
ing from  /ischokke's  amazing  anecdotes  about  his  own  power  of 
occasionally  seeing,  when  he  met  a  stranger,  minute  facts  in  tiie 
stranger's  life,  Dr.  Mayo  ''assumed  it  to  be  proved  that  the  mmd,  or 
soul,  of  one  human  being  can  be  brought,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  and  under  physiological  laws  hereafter  to  be  determined,  into 
immediate  relation  with  the  mind  of  another  person."-*  "  Suppose 
our  new  principle  brought  into  play  ;  the  soul  of  the  dying  person  is 
to  be  supposed  to  have  come  into  direct  communication  with  the  mind 
of  his  friend,  with  the  effect  of  suggesting  his  present  conditioD, ' 
which  the  reported  visions,  however,  seldom  or  never  do.  If  the 
seer  be  awake,  the  contact  "  originates  a  sensorial  illusion.^'  Majo 
says  that  his  theory  will  be  held  to  rest  on  "few  and  trivial  instances." 
''  That,"  he  replies,  "  is  only  because  the  subject  has  not  been  attended 
to.  For  how  many  centuries  were  the*  laws  of  electricity  preindicated 
by  the  single  fact  that  a  piece  of  amber,  when  rubbed,  would  attract 
light  bodies ! "  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Myers  have  used  the  same 
illustration.  It  is  clear  that  Mayo  is  the  modem  inventor  of 
*'  telepathy,"  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  value  of  his  theory. 
But  cases  are  not  really  few.  They  abound  through  all  history,  and 
among  all  tribes  of  men,  in  all  known  conditions  of  culture.  There 
are  the  facts  ;  the  savage  and  the  ordinary  citizen  explain  them  by 
speaking  of  ghosts  ;  raifinCs,  of  *'  veridical  hallucinations  "  ;  many 
people  talk  of  '^  chance  coincidence,"  and  the  question  is.  Have  we 
not  too  many  coincidences  for  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  ? 

Unluckily,  good  evidence  is  becoming  more  difficult  of  attainment. 
The  public  are  learning  what  the,  so  to  say,  genuine  symptoms  of 
telepathy  and  of  psychical  experience  are.  Fictitious  ghost-stories 
are  being  written,  as  by  Fitzjames  O'Brien,  on  correct  psychical  lines; 
thus  uniformity  of  evidence  is  no  longer  a  good  test  of  honesty,  when 
some  semi-hysterical  lady  chooses  to  vouch  for  a  bogie.  Our  best 
chances  are  among  the  uneducated  and  savages.  Their  evidence  ia 
unsophisticated,  but,  alao,  it  has  other  conspicuous  drawbacks! 
Consequently  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  testimony  for 
abnormal  occurrences  is  least  likely  to  be  contaminated  when  it  is 
found  in  the  works  of  men  who  (another  drawback  !)  are  dead,  and 
oannot  bo  cross-examined.  I  do  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  diflS- 
culties  in  the  way  of  collecting  evidence.  They  may  even  prove  fatal 
to  the  study.  Yet,  only  yesterday,  I  met  three  sane  and  healthy 
English  people  who  had  simultaneously  seen  a  ghost,  in  broad  day- 
light, sans  le  savoir  !  Tiiey  had  each  remarked  on  the  presence  of  a 
young  and  pretty  girl  in  a  room  where  (as  was  incontestably  demon- 
strated) there  was  only  an  old  and  plain  woman,  whom,  of  course, 
*  ''  Truth  contained  in  Pop.  Sup.*'    Second  edition,  p.  O*!. 
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e^also  beheld.  It  was  not  till  next  day  that  they  woke  and  found 
;hem8elves  famous,  for  what  they  hatl  seen,  though  they  knew  it  not, 
was  the  right  thing  to  see — the  traditional  **  ghost  **  of  the  place. 
Bat  about  this  legend  they  were  absolutely  ignorant. 

These  are  the  kind  of  experiences,  I  fancy,  on  which  **the  primi- 
tive philosophy  of  animism  "  is  really  based,  or  these,  at  least,  must 
ave  confirmed  it.     The  essence  of  the  evidence  is  just  what  wp  regard 
s  the  essence  of  the  evidence  in  anthropological  studies  at  large^ — 
the  undesigned  uniformity  of  testimony.      Defending  anthropological 
evidence,  Mr,  Tylor  says  : 

It  iii  a  matter  worthy  of  considemtiou  timt  the  accounts  of  similar  phe- 
jiomenu  of  culture*  recurring  lu  dillerent  parts  of  the  world,  actually  supply 
Deidental  proof  of  their  own  authenticity,  ,  .  .  J7ie  (est  of  recurrence  rmnes 
.  .  The  po^.sibility  of  intentional  or  unintentional  mystification  is 
I'ten  liarroii  hy  such  a  state  of  things  us  tliat  a  similar  statement  is  ujade  in 
jwo  remote  Iand.s  by  two  witnesses,  of  wh-^tn  A.  livo<l  a  cpiitiirv  brfcae  B,, 
[id  B.  appears  never  to  have  heard  of  A/ 

Jubstitnte  '*  similar   abnormal  experiences  "  for  **  similar  phenomena 
)f  culture/'  and  Mr.  Tylor  s  argument  is  identical  with  my  own.     I 
tall  snbstitute   anotlier  word  in  the  next  sentence.     **  How  distant 
re  the  countries,  how  wide  apart  are  the  dates,  how  different  the 
reeds  and  characters  of  the  observers  in  the  catalogue  of  the  facts  of 
pai^chical  ftJif'MOimna,  needs  no  farther  showings"  to  readers  of  Mr. 
Tylor  s  foot-notes.      Here   I    only  put   **  psychical   phenomena  "   in 
of  **  facts  of  civilisation/*     As   to   the   said  psychical  pheno- 
identical  with  those  of  modern  tales,  Mr.  Tylor  himself  quotes 
stories  on  the  authority  of  heathen  philosophers,  as  Cicero,  Christian 
i^tfaerSf    Catholic    histories    of    saints,    Maoris,    ^lalagassies,   modern 
iermanSy  Shetland   ladies,  English   people,   and  so  forth.      One  can 
Id  vastly  to  Mr,  Tylor  a  cloud  of  instances,  but  they  are  various 
aongh,   and    distant   enough    from    each   other    in    creed,    country, 
blimate,  and  culture.      **  Narratives  of  this  class,"  of  the  '*  veridical 
hallucination,'"     or    common     death  bed- wraith,    **  which    I  can    only 
specify    without    arguing    on     them,    are     abundantly    in    circula- 
tion," says  Mr.  Tylor.*      But  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  narratives 
makes  the  whole  difference  in  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  religion. 
If  they  are   false,  ^Ir-  Tylor    (if  we    accept   his   argnment)  traces 
religion  to  mistaken  savage  theories  of  nortnal  fact^.      If  they  are 
true  (and  if  we  accept  Mr.  Tylor  s  hypothesis),  religion  is  based  on 
savage  theories  of  ohnormal  facts— facts  which  show  in  man  trans^ 
lent  faculties   beyond    what   can   be   explained   by  physiological 
unses  as  at  present  recognised. 

We  have  touched    on  '^physical  manifestations/*  abnormal  move- 
aents  of  objects,  and  on  the  common   deathbed- wraith.      We  may 
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now  turn  to  "  clairvoyance,"  or  the  alleged  power  of  beholding  places 
and  events  distant  in  space.  Mayo  and,  of  course,  many  other  writers 
accept  the  existence  of  clairvoyance — "  the  patient  discerns  objects 
through  any  obstmctions — partitions,  walls,  or  houses — and  at  an  inde- 
finite distance."  ,0f  course  science  does  not  swallow  this,  though 
cases  in  abundance  have  been  recorded  between  Mesmer's  time  and 
our  own,  by  physicians  who  seem,  otherwise,  sane  and  competent. 
Even  inquirers  who  admit  the  facts,  in  certain  cases,  do  not  necessarily 
admit  clairvoyance,  but  prefer  a  theory  of  thought-reading. 

For  example,  a  distinguished  statesman,  from  whom  I  have  the 
story,  once  tested  a  so-called  clairvoyante  in  the  house  of  a  celebrated 
physician.  He  did  not  ask  her  to  describe  his  own  house,  which  was 
well  known  to  many,  but  he  bent  his  thoughts  on  a  very  cnriously 
decorated  room  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at  a  great  distance.  The 
clairvoyante,  an  uneducated  woman,  gave  a  correct  description  of 
arrangements  so  peculiar  that  I  have  never,  myself,  seen  anything  of 
the  kind.  This  performance  might  be  explained  by  cunning,  a  good 
guess,  or  as  an  illusion  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  (which, 
frankly,  I  cannot  believe),  or  as  "  thought-transference,"  or  as  clair- 
voyance. However  it  be,  this  kind  of  effect-vision  from  a  distance, 
is  very  commonly  reported  to  occur  in  witch- trials,  among  savages, 
and  generally  wherever  there  are  persons  in  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  trance.  The  least  sophisticated  evidence,  in  one  way,  is 
that  of  savages ;  they,  at  least,  have  not  yet  heard  of  Psychical 
Research,  and  cannot  frame  their  fictions  *^  in  a  concatenation  accord- 
ingly." I  may  cite  a  missionary,  the  late  Mr.  Leslie.  In  his  privately 
printed  book,  *' Among  the  Zulus,"  he  tells  ns  how  he  lost  some 
cattle,  how  he  consulted  a  Zulu  diviner,  how,  after  burning  some 
herbs  and  making  other  similar  preparations,  the  Zulu  gave  a  com- 
plete and  clairvoyant  account  of  the  situation  of  the  cattle,  of  the  day 
of  their  return,  and  of  certain  accidents  that  befell  some  of  them. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Leslie's  Covenanting  ancestors  would  have  been  horri- 
fied by  this  transaction.  Mr.  Tylor  cites,  from  the  Vatnsdsela  Saga, 
a  similar  consultation  by  Ingimund,  a  Viking.  He  shut  np  three 
Finns  for  three  days  in  a  hut ;  their  bodies  became  rigid,  and, 
awakening  in  three  days,  they  described  Vatnsdael  **  as  they  that  saw 
it/'  Copious  accounts  of  Finnish  clairvoyance  occur  in  works  by 
early  travellers.  Mr.  J.  Mason  Browne,  on  the  Coppermine  River, 
**  was  met  by  Indians  of  the  very  band  he  was  seeking,  these  having 
been  sent  by  their  medicine  man,  who,  on  enquiry,  stated  that  he 
saw  them  coming,  and  heard  them  talk  on  their  journey."  This 
instance  lures  us  on  into  Second  Sight,  a  gift  as  popular  as  ever 
in  one  of  the  Western  Isles,  which  it  may  be  better  not  to  name. 
But  second  sight  is  merely  a  state  between  telepathy  and  clair- 
voyance. Thus,  in  Theophilus  Insnlanus,  a  Skje  man,  returning  from 
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a  voyage,  receives,  in  Mull,  a  present  of  venison.  "  I'll  test  my  mother- 
in-law,  who  is  second-sighted,  with  this,"  he  said,  and  in  effect  the  woman 
in  Skye  did  see  him,  with  what  looked  like  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  hand. 
This  was,  if  anything,  clairvoyance.  The  second-sighted  talk  much 
of  spectral  dogs,  shrouds,  coffins,  and  other  funereal  symbols.  Mr. 
Tylor  very  judiciously  says,  *^  Those  who  discuss  the  authenticity  of  the 
second-sight  stories  as  actual  evidence  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
prove  a  little  too  much,"  as  they  vouch  for  spectral  hounds  and 
•'  symbolical  omens."  The  learned  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Myers  have 
tackled  this  matter  of  '*  symbolical  omens,"  and  Hartmann,  Kirk,  and 
others  tackle  phantom  dogs. 

To  us,  at  present,  the  point  is  that  cases  of  clairvoyance  and 
telepathy  are  freely  reported  among  the  symbolical  visions.  Exemplary 
cases  are  those  of  the  Eskimo  mediums  called  Angakut  (plural  of 
Angekok). 

The  Angekok  passes  a  noviciate  of  fasting  till  he  sees  his  tornak 
(Manitou),  or  "  cabinet  spirit,"  after  which  he  is  capable  of  ilimannek^ 
or  spirit-flight,  including  clairvoyance.  We  may  all  have  heard  of 
the  Davenport  brothers,  humbugs  who  were  always  tied  up  before 
they  **  manifested."  The  Angekok  undergoes  the  same  bondage,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  inquiry  whether  the  Davenports  and  their  likes 
borrowed  from  savages,  or  independently  evolved  this  part  of  their 
private  hanky  panky.  Well  tied  up,  his  head  fastened  between  his 
legs,  while  the  company  sing  (as  in  some  idiotic  modem  sdance),  the 
Angekok  summons  his  *'  cabinet  spirit,"  or  toniak,  who,  like  many 
sprites,  brings  **  a  peculiar  sound,  and  the  appearance  of  fire."  Even 
60  Mr.  Welsh,  the  famed  preacher,  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  supernatural  flame  when  he  meditated  alone  in  his 
garden.*  It  will  surprise  no  student  of  '*  levitation,"  of  St.  Catherine 
and  St.  Francis,  and  Mr.  Home,  and  Lord  Orrery's  butler,  when  pre- 
sently **  the  Angekok  is  lifted  up  within  the  house,  and  then  soars 
out  into  the  open  air."t  But  in  other  cases  only  the  Angekok's  soul 
goes  forth,  and  practises  clairvoyance.  When  children  play  at 
Angekok  ism,  occasionally  the  charm  works,  physical  manifestations 
follow,  and  blocks  of  wood  in  the  hut  become  endowed  with  motion. 
When  the  trance  is  over,  the  Angekok  is  found  to  be  released  from 
his  bonds.  He  can  discern  spirits  and,  in  fact,  has  all  the  usual 
accomplishments  of  the  finished  medium,  especially  clairvoyance  in 
trance.  Other  savage  evidence  may  be  produced  in  any  desired 
quantity,  while  Martin,  in  his  "Western  Isles"  (dedicated  to  Queen 
Anne's  husband),  describes  the  trances,  convulsions,  and  turned-in 
eyeballs  of  Highland  clairvoyants,-  all  strictly  in  accordance  with 
modem  hypnotic  science. 

•  Wodrow  MS.  cited  by  Mr.  Hill  Burton  In  '*  The  Scot  Abroad.*' 
t  Rink.  *•  Bskimo  Tales,"  p.  275. 
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Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  dismiss  the  idea  that  I  take  the 
Angekok,  and  his  savage  friends  in  general,  at  their  own  valuation. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  impostors,  and  their  trick  of  being  tied  np  (which 
they  practise  even  when  aiming  at  clairvoyance  for  their  own  ends) 
interests  03  because  it  has  been  revived  by  civilised  quacks.  Bat  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  no  cases  of  clairvoyance  had  ever 
occurred,  savage  mediums  would  not  so  universally  lay  claim  to  that 
accomplishment. 

In  the  same  way,  I  doubt  if  **  veridical  death- wraiths  "  would  be 
so  commonly  attested,  in  all  stages  of  culture,  if  such  things  were 
never  observed.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  noisy  rapping 
Poltergeist^  "  the  elf  who  goes  knocking  and  routing  about  the 
house  at  night."  Grimm  has  collected  old  German  examples  from 
856  A.D.  downwards.  In  Kirk's  ''Secret  Commonwealth"  there  are 
more  ancient  instances :  the  thing  is  as  common  as  blackberries  in 
modern  tales.  The  phenomenon  takes  two  forms :  in  the  first,  the 
objects  which  make  the  noise  are  visibly  moved,  and  perhaps,  in  all 
modern  *'  dark  sSarices,"  this  is  done  by  imposture  and  confederacy. 
In  other  cases  the  noise  of  heavy  furniture  being  tossed  about  is 
loud  enough,  but  even  immediate  inspection — as  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
at  Abbotsford — discovers  no  disturbance  of  the  objects.  In  the 
second  sort  of  cases,  then,  the  noise  must  be  hallucinatory,  but  how 
the  hallucination  is  produced  we  do  not  know.  Ambroise  Par^  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  says  that  fiends  cause  all  the  varieties  of  such 
uproar  as  vexed  the  Wesleys  after  his  time.  This  is  exactly 
the  primitive  animistic  theory.  Dyaks,  Singhalese,  Siamese,  and 
Esths,  according  to  Mr.  Tylor,  agree  as  to  "  such  rapping  and 
routing  being  caused  by  spirits.'^*  Modem  spiritualists  (whose 
reasoning  faculties  really  seem,  in  this  matter,  to  be  on  the  most 
primitive  level)  agree  with  Ambroise  Pare  and  the  Dyaks.  Hart- 
mann  advances  another  hypothesis  of  nervous  force.  These  theories 
do  not  concern  us  here,  but  the  uniformity  of  evidence  to  the  facts 
does  concern  us. 

The  similarity  of  physiological  condition  among  the  persons  in 
whose  presence  these  impressions  of  noises,  movements,  and  so  forth 
are  most  common,  has  already  been  noticed.  These  people  **  suffer 
from  hysterical,  convulsive,  and  epileptic  affections.''  t  Tasmanians, 
Karens,  Zulus,  Patagonians,  Siberians,  all,  when  selected  as  "  medicine 
men'*  have  such  *' jerks"  as  modern  mediums  display,  and  as  aflBict  some 
young  ladies  when  they  dabble  in  table-turning  and  **  the  willing 
game." 

Mr.  Tyler's  asks  whether  it  is   probable  that  savages    and   char- 
latans   have    some    method    or    knowledge,   lost  by   the    civilised ; 
for  this  loss  would  be  a  case  of  degeneration.      But,  first,  there  is 
*  *♦  Prim.  Cult.,"  ii.,  p.  145.  t  Ibid,,  ii.,  131. 
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>fcliing  ocid  in  such  degeneration  of  facalty  :  the  Australian  black 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  powers  of  inference  from  what 
Bes  and  hears,  which  notoriously  excel  those  of  civilised  man,  and 
ke  the  native  **  tracker  "  a  rival  of  Sherlock  Kolruea.  The  cnlti* 
vation  of  these  senses  to  the  highest  point  enables  the  black  to  survive 
his  condition  of  society.  In  the  same  way  t\w  cultivatian  of 
rauce,  and  of  whatever  uncanny  powers  trance  may  lend,  is  highly 
erviceable  to  the  savage.  This  accomplishment  leads  straight  to 
realth  and  power;  it  is  a  notable  factor  ip  chiefship,  and  in  the 
rolution  of  rank.  The  chief  often  developes  out  of  the  medicine 
aan»  and  supernatural  attributes  clang  to  royalty  as  late  as  the  days 
rhen  "Charles  III/*  touched  for  scrofula  in  Italy  (1701-H6). 

Now,    in  civilised  society  of  the  Middle  Ages,   convulaionii   and 

ranee  led  either  to  the  stake  or  to  canonisation;  while  since  1710, 

or  so^  they  have  been  medically  treated,  and  would  not  even  qualify 

a  man  for  knighthood,    still  leFs  increase   his   wealth   and   political 

power.      Thus  the  abnormal  phenomena,  if  any,  have  been  neglected, 

fet,  in  fact,  the  savage  and  the  charlatan,  such  as  Mesmer,  did  bold, 

iarkly^  a   secret,  a  piece  of  knowledge,    namely,   hypnotism,  which 

^vilised  science  has,  at  last»  deemed  worthy  of  recognition.     Perhaps 

lie    savage   and  the  quack   knew  even  wore  than  science  has  yet 

9cognised,     Certainly  sane  and   educated  men  testify   that  certain 

patients  display  faculties  as  abnormal  as  any  of  those  claimed  for  hia 

own  by  the  Angekok, 

Among  these  is  what  used  to  be  called  **  divination  by  the  mirror  ** 
crystal,  and  is  now  called  "  crystal-gazing,"  Nobody  knows  how 
^r  back  the  practice  o£  looking  for  visions  in  a  clear  deep  may  go  : 
\xe  Egyptians  have  long  used  a  drop  of  ink*  the  Maoris  a  drop  of 
Jood ;  wells  of  water  have  been  employed,  and  in  the  D^rdogae,  a 
black  hole  in  an  eld  wall  serves  as  a  background  for  visions  of  the 
rirgin.  The  polished  coal  ball  of  Kelly  and  Dr.  Dee  still  e.\ifits, 
similar  thiogs  have  ever  been  an  element  in  popular  superstition. 

Jn  this  case  the  explanation  of  old  was,  naturally »  animistic. 
t)ee  believed  that  there  was  a  spirit,  or  a  crowd  of  spirits,  in  hia 
parlous  specula.  An  old  writer  tells  us  **  how  to  get  a  fairy*'  inta 
>ae  of  these  crystal  balls.  Folly,  and  aupertluous  rites,  clustered 
iboot  the  crystals.  Now  it  is  an  ascertained  mutter  of  fact  that  a 
pertain  proportion  of  men  and  women,  educated,  healthy,  vrith  no 
slief  in  ""  spiritualism,"  can  produce  hallucinations^  pictures,  by 
Rooking  into  a  crystal  ball. 

Some  observers  can  discover  the  elements  of  these  pictures  in  their 
lemory*  Others  cannot  trace  any  connection  between  what  they 
|iea  and  their  past  experience.  They  are  not  hypnotised  ;  they  are,  in 
lit  respecls,  their  waking  selves,  at  the  time  of  gazing.  There  are  a 
tenf    who  profess  to  be  clairvoyant  when  they  gaze — to  see  distant 
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historical  events,  or  contemporary  events  c 
These  assertions  require  a  monstrous  deal  of 
longed  experience  of  a  seer  s  probity  can  scar 
such  remarkable  statements.  But  the  ordin 
illustrates  a  human  faculty,  like  the  strange 
figures  which  was  first  noticed  scientifically 
to  believe  the  reports  of  these  arithmetical  vii 
pwt,  I  never  visualised  a  figure,  any  more  tl 
but  reflections  in  a  crystal  ball.  The  report 
he  or  she  merely  beholds  pictures — pretty,  p 
connected  with  fact — is  just  as  good  as  the  r 
ternally  see  the  months  in  coloured  diagrams, 
have  their  words  for  it ;  for  crystal  vision  \^ 
coincidence  of  anthropological  testimony,  all  1 
be  any  cogency  in  this  argument,  a  great  f 
popular  superstition  is  based  on  actual  facts  o 
savage  belief ,  and  popular  superstition,  and,  yi 
opinion  went  wrong,  was,  not  in  accepting  th( 
normal  phenomena,  but  in  the  animistic  inter 
mena.  The  Angekok  who  claims  possession  o 
believes  she  has  a  familiar  spirit,  the  mag 
having  one*  the  modern  medium  with  his  * 
primitive  animistic  stage  of  philosophy,  with  t 
who  believe  in  "  ghosts."  What  nucleus  of  1 
theory  we  cannot  at  present  determine  ;  we 
are  visions  about,*'  and  wait  for  time  to  brin 
once  more  to  wipe  out  the  whole  interest  in 
educated.  At  present  we  seem  to  be  gaining 
flight  of  fancy,  a  brief  escape,  perhaps,  from  i 
hard  and  fast.  This  is  quite  enough  to  I 
lasts;  if  it  does  not  last,  why,  *' things  must 
can  endure  our  limited  destiny. 

The  chief  reason  for  believing  that  an  acce 
faculty  may  be  imminent  is  this :  A  certain 
laughed  at,  but  always  alleged  to  exist,  has 
quently  the  still  stranger  phenomena — unifc 
those  now  welcomed  within  the  scientific 
measure  of  fact  as  a  basis  for  the  consentient 
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AS  a  species  of  literature,  controversy  is  characterised  by  a  terrible 
fertility.  Each  proposition  becomes  the  parent  of  half  a  dozen  ; 
BO  that  a  few  replies  and  rejoinders  produce  an  unmanageable  popu- 
lation of  issues,  old^  and  new,  which  end  in  being  a  nuisance  to 
everybody.  Eemembering  this,  I  shall  refrain  from  dealing  with  all 
the  points  of  Professor  Weismann's  answer.  I  must  limit  myself  to 
a  part ;  and  that  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of  a  selection  convenient 
to  myself,  I  will  take  those  contained  in  his  first  article. 

Before  dealing  with  his  special  arguments,  Idt  me  say  something 
about  the  general  modeT  of  argument  which  Professor  Weismann 
adopts. 

The  title  of  his  article  is  "  The  All-sufficiency  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion."* Very  soon,  however,  as  on  p.  322,  we  come  to  the  admis- 
sion, which  he  has  himself  italicised,  '*  that  it  is  really  very  difficult 
to  imagine  this  jy^'ocess  of  iiatural  selection  in  its  details ;  and  to  this 
day  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  it  in  any  one  point."  Elsewhere, 
as  on  pp.  327  and  336  d  propos  of  other  cases,  there  are  like  admis- 
sions. But  now  if  the  sufficiency  of  an  assigned  cause  cannot  in  any 
case  be  demonstrated,  and  if  it  is  ''  re&lly  very  difficult  to  imagine  '* 
in  what  way  it  has  produced  its  alleged  effects,  what  becomes  of  the 
*'  all-sufficiency  "  of  the  cause  ?  How  caivits  all-sufficiency  be  alleged 
when  its  action  can  neither  be  demonstrated  nor  easily  imagined  ? 
Evidently  to  fit  Professor  Weismann's  argument  the  title  of  the  article 
should  have  been  '^  The  Doubtful  Sufficiency  of  Natural  Selection." 

Observe,  again,  how  entirely  opposite  are  the  ways  in  which  he 
treats  his  own  interpretation  and  the  antagonist  interpretation.  He 
takes  the  problem  presented  by  certain  beautifully  adapted  structures 
•  CoKTEMroBABT  Rbvibw,  September  1893. 
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on  the  anterior  legs  of  **  very  many  insects,"  which  they  use  for 
cleansing  their  antennae.  These,  he  argues,  cannot  have  resulted 
from  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters ;  since  any  supposed 
chauges  produced  by  function  would  be  changes  in  the  chitinous  exo- 
skeleton,  which,  being  a  dead  substance,  cannot  have  had  its  changes 
transmitted.  He  then  proceeds,  very  candidly,  to  point  out  the 
extreme  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  supposing  these  structures 
to  have  resulted  from  natural  selection  :  admitting  that  an  opponent 
might  ^'  say  that  it  was  absurd  "  to  assume  that  the  successive  small 
variations  implied  were  severally  life-saving  in  their  effects.  Never- 
theless, he  holds  it  unquestionable  that  natural  selection  has  been 
the  cause.  See  then  the  difference.  The  supposition  that  the  appa- 
ratus has  been  produced  by  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters 
is  rejected  because  it  presents  insuperable  difficulties.  But  the  sup- 
position that  the  apparatus  has  been  produced  by  natural  selection  is 
accepted,  tJwugh  it  presents  insuperable  difficulties.  If  this  mode  of 
reasoning  is  allowable,  no  fair  comparison  between  diverse  hypotheses 
can  be  made. 

With  these  remarks  on  Professor  Weismann  s  method  at  large,  let 
me  now  pass  to  the  particular  arguments  he  uses,  taking  them 
seriatim. 

The  first  case  he  deals  with  is  that  of  the  progressive  degradation 
of  the  human  little  toe.  This  he  considers  a  good  test  case  ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  an  assigned  cause — the  inherited  and  accumulated 
effects  of  boot-pressure.  Without  much  difficulty  he  shows  that  this 
interpretation  is  inadequate ;  since  fusion  of  the  phalanges,  which 
constitutes  in  part  the  progressive  degradation,  is  found  among 
peoples  who  go  barefoot,  and^'  has  been  found  also  in  Egyptian 
mummies.  Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  Buckman's  interpretation, 
Professor  Weismann  forthwith  concludes  that  the  ascription  of  this 
anatomical  change  to  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is  dis- 
posed of,  and  assumes,  as  the  only  other  possible  interpretation,  a 
dwindling  "  through  panmixia  "  :  ''  the  hereditary  degeneration  of  the 
little  toe  is  thus  quite  simply  explained  from  my  standpoint/' 

It  is  surprising  that  Professor  Weismann  should  not  have  seen  that 
there  is  an  explanation  against  which  his  criticism  does  not  tell.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  genesis  of  the  human  type  from  some  lower  type 
of  primates,  we  see  that  while  the  little  toe  has  ceased  to  be  of  any 
use  for  climbing  purposes,  it  has  not  come  into  any  considerable  use 
for  walking  and  running.  A  glance  at  the  feet  of  the  sub-human 
priiiiates  in  general,  shows  that  the  inner  digits  are,  as  compared 
with  those  of  men,  quite  small — have  no  such  relative  length  and 
massiveness  as  the  human  great  toes.  Leaving  out  the  question  of 
cause,   it  is    manifest    that    the    great  toes  have   been    immensely 
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3  since  there  took  placo  the  change  from  arboreal  habits  to 
terrestrial  habits.  A  study  of  the  meohaDics  of  walking  shows  why 
this  has  happened.  Stability  reqnires  that  the  "line  of  direction 
(the  vertical  line  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity)  shall  fall  within 
the  base,  and,  in  walking,  shall  be  brought  at  each  step  within  the 
area  of  support,  or  so  near  it  that  any  tendency  to  fall  may  be  checked 
at  the  next  step.  A  necessary  result  is  that  if,  at  each  step,  the 
chief  stress  of  support  is  thrown  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the 
body  must  be  swayed  so  that  the  **  line  of  direction"  may  fall  within 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  or  close  to  it ;  and  when  the  next  step  is 
taken  it  must  be  similarly  swayed  in  an  opposite  way,  so  that  the 
outer  side  of  the  other  foot  may  bear  the  weight.  That  is  to  say, 
the  body  must  oscillate  from  side  to  side,  or  waddle.  The  move- 
ments of  a  duck  when  walking  or  running  show  what  happens  when 
the  points  of  support  are  wide  apart.  Clearly  this  kind  of  movement 
conflicts  with  efficient  locomotion.  There  is  a  waste  of  muscular 
energy  in  making  these  lateral  movements,  and  they  are  at  variance  with 
the  forward  movement.  We  may  infer,  then,  that  the  developing 
man  profited  by  throwing  the  stress  as  much  as  possible  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  feet ;  and  was  especially  led  to  do  this  when  going  fast, 
which  enabled  him  to  abridge  the  oscillations  :  as  indeed  we  now  see 
in  a  drunken  man.      Thus  there  was  thrown  a  continually  increasing 

•11  stress  upon  the  inner  digits  as  they  progressively  developed  from  the 
effects  of  us© :  until  now  that  the  inner  digits,  so  large  compared  with 
the  others,  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  weight,  and  being  relatively 

I  near  one  another,  render  needless  any  marked  swayings  from  side 
"bo  side.  But  what  has  meanwhile  happened  to  the  outer  digits 
Evidently  as  fast  as  the  great  toes  have  come  more  and  more  into 
play  and  developed,  the  little  toes  have  gone  more  and  more  out  of 
play  and  have  been  dwindling  for^ — how  long  shall  we  say  ? — perhaps 
K  bund  red  thousand  years. 
"  So  far  then  am  I  from  feeling  that  Professor  Weismann  has  here 
raised   a  difficulty  in   the  way  of  the   doctrine  I  hold,  that   I  feel 

I  indebted  to  him  for  having  drawn  attention  to  a  very  strong  evidence 
in  its  support.     This  modification  in  the  form  of  the  foot,  which  lias 
occurred  since   arboreal  habits  have  given  place  to  terrestrial  habits, 
f^hows    the    effects   of   use    and    disuse   simultaneously.     The    inner 
digits  have  increased  by  use  while  the  outer  digits  have  decreased  by 
disuse. 
Saying  that  he  will  not  *'  pause  to  refute  other  apparent  proofs 
of  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters,"  Professor  Weismann  pro- 
f  eeeds  to  deal  with   the  argument  which,  with  various  illustratione,  I 
'  have  several  times  urged — the  argument  that  the  natural  pelection  of 
fortaitously-arising  variations  cannot  account  for  the  adjustment  of 
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co-operative  parts.  Very  clearly  and  very  fairly  lie  summarisefi  this 
argument  as  used  in  '*  The  Principles  of  Biology  "  in  1864.  Admitting 
that  in  this  case  therei  are  **  enormous  diflSculties"  in  the  way  of  any 
other  interpretation  than  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  Pro- 
fessor Weismann  before  proceeding  to  assault  this  ''  last  bulwark  of 
the  Lamarckian  principle/'  premises  that  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters  cannot  be  a  cause  of  change  because  inactive  as  well  as 
active  parts  degenerate  when  they  cease  to  be  of  use :  instancing  the 
''skin  and  skin-armature  of  crabs  and  insects."  On  this  I  may 
remark  in  the  first  place  that  an  argument  derived  from  degeneracy 
of  passive  structures  scarcely  meets  the  case  of  development  of  active 
structures ;  and  I  may  remark  in  the  second  place  that  I  have  never 
dreamt  of  denying  the  efficiency  of  natural  selection  as  a  cause  of 
degeneracy  in  passive  structures  when  the  degeneracy  is  such  as  aids 
the  prosperity  of  the  stirp. 

Making  this  parenthetical  reply  to  his  parenthetical  criticism,  I  pi^ 
to  his  discussion  of  this  particular  argument  which  he  undertakes  to 
dispose  of. 

His  chevcd  de  hataille  is  furnished  him  by  the  social  insects — not  a 
fresh  one,  however,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  way  in  which  he 
mounts  it.  From  tiipe  to  time  it  has  carried  other  riders,  who  have 
couched  their  lances  with  fatal  effects  as  they  supposed.  But  I  hope 
to  show  that  no  one  of  them  has  unhorsed  an  antagonist,  and  that 
Professor  Weismann  fails  to  do  this  just  as  completely  as  his 
predecessors.  I  am,  indeed,  not  sorry  that  he  has  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  of  criticising  the  general  discussion  concerning  the 
peculiarities  of  these  interesting  creatures,  which  it  has  often  seemed 
to  me  sets  out  with  illegitimate  assumptions.  The  supposition  always 
is,  that  the  specialities  of  structures  and  instincts  in  the  unlike  classes 
of  their  communities  have  arisen  during  the  period  in  which  the 
communities  have  existed  in  something  like  their  present  forms. 
This  cannot  be.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  association  without  differ- 
entiations of  classes  may  pre-exist  for  co-operative  purposes,  as  among 
wolves,  and  as  among  various  insects  which  swarm  under  certain 
circumstances.  Hence  we  may  suppose  that  there  arise  in  some 
cases  permanent  swarms — that  survival  of  the  fittest  will  establish 
these  constant  swarms  where  they  are  advantageous.  But  admitting 
this,  we  have  also  to  admit  a  gradual  rise  of  the  associated  state  out 
of  the  solitary  ^"stato.  Wasps  and  bees  present  us  with  gradations. 
If  then  we  are  to  understand  how  the  organised  societies  have  arisen, 
either  out  of  the  solitary  state  or  out  of  undifferentiated  swarms,  we 
must  assume  that  the  differences  of  structure  and  instinct  among  the 
members  of  them  arose  little  by  little,  as  the  social  organization 
arose  little  by  little.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  trace  the  greater 
part  of   the   process   in   the  annually  formed  communities    of    the 
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common  wasp ;  and  we  shall  recognize  m  it  an  all-important  factor 
(ignored  by  Professor  WeismanD)  to  which  the  phenomena,  or  at  any 
rate  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  dne. 

But  before  describing  the  wasp^e  annnal  history,  let  me  set  down 
certain  observations  made  when^  as  a  boy,  I  was  given  to  angling* 
and,  in  July  or  Angiist,  sometimes  used  for  bait  **  wasp-grubs/*  as 
they  were  called.  After  haying  had  for  two  or  three  days  the  combs 
or  "  cakes  "  of  these,  full  of  unfed  larvae  in  all  stages  of  gi*owth,  I 
oft-en  saw  some  of  them  devouring  the  edges  of  their  cells  to  satisfy 
their,  appetites ;  and  saw  others,  probably  the  most  advanced  in 
'Ippowthj  which  were  spinning  the  little  covering  caps  to  their  cells,  in 
preparation  for  assuming  the  pnpa  state.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  if, 
after  a  certain  stage  of  growth  has  been  reached,  the  food-supply 
becomes  inadequate  or  is  stopped  altogether,  the  larva  undergoes  its 
transformation  prematurely ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  pre- 
mature transformation  has  several  natural  sequences. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  wasp's  family  history.  In  the  spring,  a 
queen-wasp,  or  mother-wasp,  which  has  survived  the  winter,  begins 
to  make  a  smalt  nest  containing  four  or  more  cells  in  which  she  lays 
eggs,  and  as  fast  as  she  builds  additional  cells  she  lays  an  egg  in  each. 
Presently,  to  these  activities,  is  added  the  feeding  of  the  larvti? :  one 
result  being  that  the  multiplication  of  liura^  involves  a  restriction 
of  the  food  that  can  be  given  to  each.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
mother-wasp  rears  no  more  larvii?  than  tdie  can  fully  feed»  there  will 
result  queens  or  mothers  like  herself  relatively  few  in  number.  But 
if  we  suppose  that,  laying  more  numerous  eggs,  she  produces  more 
larvie  than  she  can  fully  feed,  the  result  will  be  that,  when  these  have 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  inadequate  supply  of  food  will  be 
followed  by  premature  retirement  and  transformation  into  pupje. 
What  will  be  the  characters  of  the  developed  insects?  The  first 
effect  of  arrested  nutrition  will  be  smaller  size.  This  we  find.  A 
second  effect  will  be  defective  development  of  parts  that  are  latest 
formed  and  least  important  for  the  survival  of  the  individual.  Hence 
we  may  look  for  arrested  development  of  the  reproductive  organs — 
non-essential  to  individual  life.  And  this  expectation  is  in  accord 
with  what  we  see  in  animal  development  at  large ;  for  (passing  over 
entirely  sexless  individuali^)  we  see  that  though  the  reproductive 
organs  may  be  marked  out  early  in  the  course  of  development,  they 
are  not  made  lit  for  action  until  after  the  structures  for  carrying  on 
individual  life  are  nearly  complete.  The  implication  is,  then,  that 
an  inadequately  fed  and  small  larva  will  become  a  sterile  imago. 
Having  noted  this,  let  us  pass  to  a  remarkable  concomitant.  In  the 
coarse  of  development  organs  are  formed  not  alone  in  the  order  of 
their  original  succession,  but  partly  in  the  order  of  importance  and 
the  share  they  have  to  take  in  adult  activities — a  change  of  order 
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called  by  flaeckel  "  heterochrony."  Hence  th< 
the  maternal  instinct  precede  the  sexual  insti 
with  her  doll  shows  ns  that  the  one  may  b 
other  remains  dormant.  In  the  case  of  wi 
arrest  of  development  may  resalt  in  incomp 
traits,  along  with  completeness  of  the  ma 
happens  ?  Leave  out  the  laying  of  egj 
of  the  mother-wasp  are  spent  wholly  in  builc 
larva?,  and  the  worker-wasp  forthwith  begins 
building  cells  and  feeding  larvae.  Thus  inte 
have  no  occasion  to  assume  any  constitutional 
eggs  of  worker-wasps  and  the  eggs  of  queens 
are  not  different  we  see,  first,  in  the  fact  that  c 
wasp  is  fertile  and  lays  drone-producing  eggs  : 
that  (if  in  this  respect  they  are  like  the  bees, 
have  no  evidence)  the  larva  of  a  worker- wasp 
the  larva  of  a  queen-wasp  by  special  feeding, 
we  have  good  evidence  that  the  feeding  determi 
Dr.  Ormerod  in  his  "  British  Social  Wasps  "  : 

*'  When  the  swarm  is  strong  and  food  plentiful  . 
develop  into  females,  full,  large,  and  overflowing  ^ 
gradations  of  size,  from  the  large  fat  female  to  th( 
The  larger  the  wasp,  the  larger  and  better  developed, 
organs,  in  all  their  details.  In  the  largest  wasps,  w 
of  another  year,  the  ovaries  differ  to  all  appearan 
size  from  those  of  the  larger  worker  wasps.  .  .  , 
produce  few  or  no  perfect  females,  but  in  large  stroi 
bv  the  score  "  (pp.  243-1)). 

To  this  evidence  add  the  further  evidence  tl 

pass   through    certain   parallel   stages   in    resp 

activities.      At  first  the  queen,  besides  laying 

feeds  larvae,  but  after  a  time  ceases  to  build 

only,  and  eventually  doing  neither  one  nor  the 

and  is  supplied  with  food  by  the  workers.      Sc 

workers.      While  the  members  of  each  successi 

vigour,  build  cells  and  feed  larva},  by-and-by  th 

and  only  feed  larva: :   the  maternal   activities  ; 

analogous  changes.      In  this  case,  then,  we  are 

that  only  by  a  process  of  natural   selection  c 

structure   and  instinct   between   queens   and   ' 

The  only  way  in  which  natural  selection  here 

the  better  survival  of  the  families  of  those  c 

many  cells,  and  laid  as  many  eggs,  as  resulted 

half- ted  larvag,  producing  workers  ;  since  by  a  ] 

workers  the  family  is  advantaged,  and   the  ul 

more  queens  surviving  into  the  next  year  ensur 
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The  difftdrentiation  of  classes  does  not  go  far  amons^  tUe  wasp8. 
because  the  cycle  of  processes  is  limited  to  a  year,  or  rather  to  the 
few  months  of  the  summer.  It  goes  farther  among  the  hive-bees, 
which,  by  storing  food,  survive  from  one  year  into  the  next.  Unlike 
the  queen -wasp,  the  qneen-bee  neither  builds  cells  nor  gatiers  food, 
bat  is  fed  by  the  workers :  egg-laying  has  become  her  sole  business. 
On  the  other  hand  the  workers,  occupied  exclusively  in  building  and 
nursing,  have  the  reproductive  organs  more  dwarfed  than  they  are  iu 
wasps.  Still  wo  see  that  the  worker-bee  occasionally  lays  drone- 
producing  eggs,  and  that,  by  givbg  extra  nutriment  aud  the  required 
extra  space,  a  worker-larva  can  be  developed  into  a  queen-larva.  In 
respect  to  the  leading  traits,  therefore,  the  same  interpretation  holds* 
Doubtless  there  are  subsidiary  instincts  which  are  apparently  not 
thus  interpretable.  But  before  it  can  be  assumed  that  an  interpre- 
tation of  another  kind  is  necessary,  it  must  be  shown  that  these 
instincts  cannot  be  traced  back  to  those  pre-social  types  and  semi- 
social  types  which  must  have  preceded  the  social  types  we  now  see. 
For  unquestionably  existing  bees  must  have  brought  with  them  from 
the  pre-social  state  an  extensive  endowment  of  instincts,  and,  acquir- 
iDg  other  instincts  during  the  unorganized  social  state,  must  have 
brought  these  into  the  present  organized  social  state.  It  is  clear,  for 
instance,  that  the  cell-building  instinct  in  all  its  elaboration  was 
mainly  developed  in  the  pre-social  stage  ;  for  the  transition  from 
species  building  solitary  cells  to  those  building  combs  is  traceable. 
We  are  similarly  enabled  to  account  for  swarming  as  \xAng  an  in* 
heritance  from  remote  ancestral  types.  For  just  in  the  same  way 
that,  with  under-feeding  of  larvae^  there  result  individuals  with  im- 
perfectly developed  reproductive  systems,  so  there  will  result  indi- 
viduals with  imperfect  sexual  instincts  ;  and  just  as  the  imperfect 
reproductive  system  partially  operates  upon  occasion,  so  wUl  the 
imperfect  sexual  instinct.  Whence  it  wiU  result  that  on  the  event 
which  causes  a  queen  to  undertake  a  nuptial  flight,  whici:  is  effec- 
tual, the  workers  may  take  abortive  nuptial  flights  :  so  causing  a 
Bwarm* 

And  here,  before  going  further,  let  us  note  an  instructive  class  of 
facts  related  to  the  class  of  facts  above  set  forth.  Summing  up,  in 
a  chapter  on  **  The  Determination  of  Sex,**  an  induction  from  many 
caaes,  I'rofessor  Geddes  and  ili\  Thompson  remark  that  *'  such  oon- 
ditions  as  deficient  or  abnormal  food/*  and  others  causing  '^  prepon- 
derance of  waste  over  repair  ....  tend  to  result  in  production  of 
malee;*'  while  *' abundant  and  rich  nutrition'*  and  other  conditions 
which  **  favour  constructive  processes  ....  result  in  the  production 
of  females.''  *  Among  such  evidences  of  this  as  immediately  concern 
us  are  these  :  J,  H.  Fabre  found  that  in  the  nests  of  O^viuf  (ricornUt 
•   ■*  Kvolfition  of  Sex/*  p.  60. 
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epgs  at  the  bottom,  first  laid,  and  accompanied  by  much  food,  pro- 
dnced  females,  while  those  at  the  top,  last  laid,  and  accompanied  by 
one-half  or  one-third  the  quantity  of  food,  produced  males.*  Huber'g 
observations  on  egg-laying  by  the  honey-bee  show  that  in  the  normal 
course  of  things  the  queen  lays  eggs  of  workers  for  eleven  months, 
and  only  then  lays  eggs  of  drones :  that  is,  when  declining  nutrition 
or  exhaustion  has  set  in.  Further,  we. have  the  above-named  fact, 
shown  by  wasps  and  bees,  that  when  workers  lay  eggs  these  prodDoe 
drones  only.f  Special  evidence,  harmonizing  with  general  evidence, 
thus  proves  that  among  these  social  insects  the  sex  is  determined  by 
degree  of  nutrition  while  the  egg  is  being  formed.  See  then  how 
congruous  this  evidence  is  with  the  conclusion  above  drawn ;  for  it 
is  proved  that  after  an  egg,  predetermined  as  a  female,  has  been  laid, 
the  character  of  the  produced  insect  as  a  perfect  female  or  imperfect 
female  is  determined  by  the  nutrition  of  the  larva.  That  is,  one  sd 
of  differences  in  strtictures  and  instincts  is  determined  hy  nutrition  hefort 
the  egg  is  laid,  and  a  further  set  of  differences  in  structures  ami  instincts 
is  determined  by  nutrition  after  the  egg  is  laid. 

We  come  now  to  the  extreme  case — that  of  the  ants.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  the  process  of  differentiation  has  been  similar  ?  There 
are  sundry  reasons  for  thinking  so.  With  ants  as  with  wasps  and 
bees — the  workers  occasionally  lay  eggs ;  and  an  ant-community  can, 
like  a  bee-community,  when  need  be,  produce  queens  out  of  worker- 
larvaa  :  presumably  in  the  same  manner  by  extra  feeding.  But  here 
we  have  to  add  special  evidence  of  great  significance.  For  observe 
that  the  very  facts  concerning  ants,  which  Professor  Weissman  names 
as  exemplifying  the  formation  of  the  worker  type  by  selection,  serve, 
as  in  the  case  of  wasps,  to  exemplify  its  formation  by  arrested  nutri- 
tion. He  says  that  in  several  species  the  egg-tubes  in  the  ovaries 
show  progressive  decrease  in  number ;  and  this,  like  the  different 
degrees  of  arrest  in  the  ovaries  of  the  worker- wasps,  indicates  arrest 
of  larva- feeding  at  different  stages.  He  gives  cases  showing  that,  in 
different  degrees,  the  eyes  of  workers  are  less  developed  in  the 
number  of  their  facets  than  those  of  the  perfect  insects  ;  and  he  also 
refers  to  the  wings  of  workers  as  not  being  developed  :  remarking, 
however,  that  the  rudiments  of  their  wings  show  that  the  ancestral 
forms  had  wings.  Are  not  these  traits  also  results  of  arrested  nutri- 
tion ?  Generally  among  insects  the  larvaD  are  either  blind  or  have 
but  rudimentary  eyes ;  that  is  to  say,  visual  organs  are  among  the 
latest  organs  to  arise  in  the  genesis  of  the  perfect  organism.  Hence 
early  arrest  of  nutrition  will  stop  formation  of  these,  while  various 
more  ancient  structures  have  become  tolerably  complete.  Similarly 
with  wings.      Wings  are  late  organs  in  insect  phylogeny,  and  there- 

*  '•  Souvcn;rs  Entoraologiqnes,''  3'"^  Serie.  p.  328, 
+  "Natural  History  of  Bees,"  new  (d.  p.  33. 
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fore  will  be  among  those  most  likely  to  abort  where  development  is 
prematDrely  arrested.  And  both  these  traits  will,  for  the  same 
reason,  naturally  go  along  with  arrested  development  of  the  repro- 
ductive system.  Even  more  sig-nificant,  however,  is  some  evidence 
assigned  by  Mr.  Darwin  respecting  the  caste-gradations  among  the 
I  driver-ants  of  West  Africa.     He  says  : 

"  But  the  moi<t  important  fact  for  us  is,  that»  though  tlie  workers  can  be 
[grouped  into  castes  of  diJferent  smes^  yet  they  gi'aduate  insensibly  into  each 
>  otheri  as  does  the  widely  different  structure  of  their  jaws,*'  * 

'*  Graduate  insensibly/*  he  says ;  implying  that  there  are  very  nume- 
rous intermediate  forms.  This  is  exactly  what  is  to  be  expected  if 
arrest  of  nutrition  be  the  cause  ;  for  unless  the  ants  have  definite 
measures,  enabling  them  to  stop  feeding  at  just  the  same  stages,  it 
must  happen  that  the  stoppage  of  feeding  will  be  indefmlte ;  and 
that,  thereforej  there  will  be  all  gradations  between  the  extreme  forms 
---*'  insensible  gradations/*  both  in  size  and  in  jaw-structure. 

In  contrast  with  this  interpretation,  consider  now  that  of  Professor 
Weismann.  From  whichever  of  the  two  possible  suppositions  le  sets 
out,  the  result  is  equally  fatal.  If  he  is  consistent,  he  must  say  that 
each  of  these  intermediate  forms  of  workers  must  have  its  special  set 
of  **  determinants/*  causing  its  special  set  of  modifications  of  organs  ; 
for  he  cannot  assume  that  while  perfect  females  and  the  extreme 
types  of  workers  have  their  different  sets  of  determinants^  the  inter- 
mediate types  of  workers  have  not.  Hence  we  are  introduced  to  the 
strange  conclusion  that  besides  the  markedly  distinguished  sets  of 
determinants  there  must  be^  to  produce  these  intermediate  forms, 
many  other  sets  slightly  distinguished  from  one  another — a  score  or 
more  kinds  of  germ-plasm  in  addition  to  the  four  chief  kinds.  Next 
comes  an  introduction  to  the  still  stranger  conclusion,  that  these 
numeroufl  kinds  .o!  germ- plasm,  producing  these  numerous  inter- 
mediate forms,  are  not  simply  noedlesa  but  injurious — produce  forms 
not  well  fitted  for  either  of  the  functions  discharged  by  the  exti^eme 
forms;  the  implication  being  that  natural  selection  has  originated 
these  disadvantageous  forms !  If  to  escape  from  tliis  necessity  for 
suicide.  Professor  Weismann  accepts  the  inference  that  the  differences 
among  tJiese  numerous  intermediate  forms  are  caused  by  arrested 
feeding  of  the  lax'vtc  at  different  stages,  then  he  is  bound  to  admit 
that  the  differences  between  the  extreme  forms,  and  between  these 
and  perfect  females,  are  similarly  caused*  But  if  he  does  this,  what 
becomes  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  several  castes  are  constitutionally 
distinct,  and  result  from  the  operation  of  natural  selection  ?  Observ^e, 
too,  that  his  theory  does  not  even  allow  him  to  make  this  choice ; 
for  we  have  clear  proof  that  unlikenesses  among  the  forms  of  the  same 

•  "  Origin  of  Species,"  eth  ©d.  p,  232. 
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species  cannot  be  determined  this  way  or  that 
nutrition.  English  greyhounds  and  Scotch  gre 
from  one  another  so  mnch  as  do  the  Amazon-wo: 
workers,  or  the  workers  from  the  queens.  1 
pregnant  Scotch  greyhound  is  fed,  or  her  pup 
they  cannot  be  changed  into  English  greyhounc 
plasms  assert  themselves  spite'  of  all  treatment, 
insects  the  different  structures  of  queens  and  \ 
able  by  differences  of  feeding.  Therefore,  th 
various  castes  does  not  result  from  the  natura 
germ-plasm. 

Before  dealing  with  Professor  Weismann's  ( 
adaptation  of  parts,  which,  in  the  soldier-ants, 
without  inheritance  of  acquired  characters — 
ancillary  case  which  he  puts  forward  as  exj 
alone.'*  This  is  the  '*  degeneration,  in  the  wi 
the  instinct  to  search  for  food."  *  Let  us  firs 
the  probable  antecedents  of  these  Amazon-ants 
said,  it  is  absurd  to  speculate  about  the  structt 
species  possesses  in  its  existing  organized  socia 
what  structures  and  instincts  it  brought  wit 
solitary  state  and  its  unorganized  social  state, 
ants  were  predatory.  Some  variety  of  them  le 
at  the  sexual  season — did  not  again  disperse  sc 
Those  which  thus  kept  together  derived  ad^ 
simultaneous  attacks  on  prey,  and  prosp 
descendants  the  varieties  which  carried  on  long 
prospered  most;  until,  at  length,  the  associa 
manent.  All  which  social  progress  took  pla 
only  perfect  males  and  females.  What  was 
utilize  other  insects,  and,  among  other  ways  of 
make  their  nests  where  there  are  useful  insect 
Giving  an  account  of  certain  New  Zealand  sp 
Air.  W.  W.  Smith  says  they  seek  out  undergrc 
are  *'  root-feeding  aphides  and  coccids,"  which 
domestic  animals ;  and  further  he  says  that  w 
season,  new  nests  are  being  formed,  there  are 
sexes  ....  from  two  up  to  eight  or  ten.'*  t 
fact  as  a  key,  let  us  ask  what  habits  will 
conquering  species  of  ants.  They,  too,  will  sc 
are  creatures  to  be  utilized ;  and,  finding  it 
the  habitations  not  of  defenceless  creatures 
whose  powers  of  defence  are  inadequate — we 

*  CONTEMPORABY  RE\^EW,  September  189 
t  The  EntomolofiiaVs  Monthly  Maffozine^  Mar 
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own  order,  A  very  small  modification  will  affiliate  their  babita 
on  habits  of  their  prototypes.  Inafceiid  of  being  supplied  with 
pect  substaDce  excreted  by  the  aphides,  they  are  eapplied  with  sweet 
abstance  by  the  ants  among  which  they  paraaitically  settle  them- 
elves.  How  easily  the  subjugated  ants  may  fall  into  the  habit  of 
eding  them,  we  shall  see  on  remembering  that  already  they  feed  not 
ily  lar?!t*btit  adalts^ — individuals  bigger  than  themselves.  And  that 
frtentions  kindred  to  these  paid  to  parasitic  ants  may  be  established 
nthout  difficulty*  is  shown  us  by  the  small  birds  which  continue  to 
ed  a  young  cuckoo  in  their  nest  when  it  has  outgrown  them.  Thi^ 
Ivanced  form  of  parasitism  grew  up  while  there  were  yet  only  per- 
ct  males  and  females,  as  happens  in  tlie  initial  stage  with  these  New 
eidand  ants.  What  further  modifications  of  habits  were  probably 
ien  acquired  ?  From  the  practice  of  settling  themselves  where  there 
already  exist  colonies  of  aphides,  which  they  carry  about  to  suitabh' 
alacea  in  the  nest,  like  Tctramoratm,  other  ants  pass  to  the  practice  of 
&king  excursions  to  get  aphides,  and  patting  them  in  better  feeding 
places  where  they  become  more  productive  of  saccharine  matter.  By 
parallel  step  these  soldier-anta  pass  from  the  stage  of  settling  them- 
plves  among  other  ants  which  feed  them,  to  the  stage  of  fetching  v 
be  pupto  of  such  ants  to  the  nest :  a  transition  like  that  which  occurs 
tnong  slaye*making  human  beings.  Thus  by  processes  analogous  to 
dose  we  see  going  on,  these  communities  of  slave-making  ants  may 
formed.  And  since  the  transition  from  an  unorganized  social 
ate  to  a  social  state  characterized  by  castes  must  have  been 
gradual^  there  must  have  been  a  long  interval  during  whicli  the  per- 
fect males  and  females  of  these  conquering  ants  could  acquire  habits 
ad  transTTut  them  to  progeny.  A  small  modification  accounts  for 
bat  seemingly  strange  habit  which  Professor  Weismann  signalises. 
if,  as  is  observed,  those  ants  which  keep  aphides  solicit  them  to 
Kcrete  a  supply  of  ant-food  by  stroking  them  with  the  antenme, 
ttey  come  ver}-  near  to  doing  that  which  Professor  Weismann  says 
be  soldier-ants  do  towards  a  worker — '*  they  come  to  it  and  beg  for 
;  the  food  being  put  into  their  mouths  in  this  last  case  as 
^  or  quite  in  the  first.  And  evidently  this  habit  of  passively 
giving  food,  continued  through  many  generations  of  perfect  males 
females,  may  result  in  such  disuse  of  the  power  of  self-feeding 
bat  this  is  eventually  lost.  The  behaviour  of  young  birds  during, 
ad  after,  their  nest-life  gives  us  the  clue.  For  a  week  or  mora 
fter  they  are  full-grown  and  fly  about  with  their  parents,  they  may 
seen  begging  for  food  and  making  no  efforts  to  recognise  and 
bick  Dp  food  for  themaelvea.  If,  generation  after  generation,  feeding 
them  in  full  measure  continued|  they  would  not  learn  to  feed 
bemselves:  the  perceptions  and  instincts  implied  in  self-feedings 
would  be  later  and  later  developed,  until «  with  entire  disase  of  them^ 
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they  would  disappear  altx)gether  by  inherita 

may  readily  have  ceased  among  these  soldie 

organization  arose  among  them. 

With  this  interpretation  compare  the  int< 

Weismann.     I  have  before  protested  agains 

without  descending  to'  concretes.     Here   let 

particular  changes  which  the  alleged  explana 

fittest  involves.     Suppose  we  make  the  very 

an  ant's  central  ganglion  bears  to  its   bodji 

human  brain    bears    to  the    human   body — 

weight.     Assuming  this,  what  shall  we  assu 

those  ganglion-cells  and  fibres  in  which  are  1 

of  food  and  the  suggestion  to   take  it?     S 

amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  central   ganglion 

mate    considering   all   the   impressions  whic 

receive  and   all   the  operations  which  it  has  t 

say    one-tenth.     Then    it    follows   that    th 

substance  is  one-400th  of  the  weight  of  its  be 

variations  shall   we  say  that  it  is  reduced   fr 

/incapacity  ?     Shall  we  say  five  ?     This  is  a  s 

Nevertheless  we  will  assume  it.     What  result 

of   nerve-substance   achieved   by  each  of  th 

amount  to  one-2000th   of  the    entire  mass. 

favourable  assumptions,  what  follows  ?     The  i 

give   origin    to   individuals  in  each  of  whicl 

economy  in   nerve-substance  of   one-2000th 

implication   of  the    hypothesis   is    that    suci 

advantage  this  ant-community    that  in  the 

ant-communities  it  will  conquer.     For  here 

before  insisted  upon,  that  natural  selection  a 

variations  which  appreciably  benefit  the  stirp 

requirement,  is   any. one  now   prepared  to    i 

fittest  can  cause  this  decline  of  the  self-feedi 

Not   limiting  himself  to   the   Darwinian 

Professor  Weismann  says  that  this  degradatic 

by  *'  panmixia  alone."     Here  I  will  not  discu 

supposed  cause,  but  will  leave  it  to  be  dealt 

few  pages  in  advance,  where  the  general  hyp< 

be  reconsidered. 

*  Perhaps  it  will  be  alleged  that  nerve-matter  is 
economy  might  be  of  importance.  Any  one  who  thinks  tl 
contemplating  a  litter  of  half  a  dozen  young  rabbits  ( 
varies  from  four  to  eight) ;  and  on  remembering  that  t 
tJieir  brains  and  spinal  cords,  as  well  as  the  materia 
muscles,  and  viscera  of  their  bodies,  has  been  8upplie< 
month  ;  at  the  same  time  that  she  has  sustained  herselJ 
all  this  being  done  on  relatively  poor  food.  Nerve-mai 
then. 
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ud  noWj  at  length,  we  are  prepared  for  dealing  with  Professor 
^^eismana's  crucial  case — with  his  alleged  disproof  that  co-adaptatioi> 
of  co-operative  parts  results  from  InheritaQce  of  acqtiired  characters, 
because,  in  the  case  of  the  Amazon-ants,  it  has  arisen  where  the^ 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is  impossible.  For  after  what  has 
been  said,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  whole  question  is  begged  when 
it  is  assumed  that  this  co-adaptatiou  has  arisen  since  there  exiated 
among  these  ants  an  organized  social  state.  Unquestienably  tliis 
organized  social  state  presupposes  a  series  of  modifications  through 
which  it  has  been  reached.  It  follows,  then,  that  there  can  be  no 
rational  interpretation  without  a  preceding  inquiry  concerning  that 
earlier  state  in  which  there  were  no  castes,  but  only  males  and  females- 
What  kinds  of  individuals  were  the  ancestral  ants — at  first  solitary 
and  then  semi-social  ?  They  mast  have  had  marked  powers  of  offence 
and  defence.  Of  predacious  creatures,  it  is  the  more  powerful  which 
form  societies,  not  the  weaker.  Instance  human  races.  Nations 
originate  from  the  relatively  warlike  tribes,  not  from  the  relatively 
peaceful  tribes.  Among  the  several  types  of  individuals  forming 
the  existing  ant-community,  to  which »  then,  did  the  ancestral  ants 
bear  the  greatest  i^esemblance  ?  They  could  not  have  been  like  the 
queens,  for  these,  now  devoted  to  egg-laying,  are  unfitted  for 
nquest.  They  could  not  have  been  like  the  inferior  class  of 
orkerB,  for  these,  too,  are  inadequately  armed  and  lack  strength. 
Hence  they  must  have  been  most  like  these  Amazon-ants  or  soldier- 
ants,  which  now  make  predatory  excui-sions — which  now  do,  in  facfc, 
what  their  remote  ancestors  did.  What  follows?  Their  co*  adapted 
parts  have  not  been  produced  by  the  selection  of  variations  within  the 
ant- community,  such  as  we  now  see  it.  They  have  been  inherited 
from  the  pre-social  and  early  social  types  of  ants,  in  which  the  co* 
adaptation  of  parts  had  been  effected  by  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters.  It  is  not  that  the  soldier-ants  have  gained  these  traits  ; 
it  is  that  the  other  castes  have  lost  them.  Early  ^arrest  of  development 
causes  absence  of  them  in  the  inferior  workers ;  and  from  the  queens 
they  have  slowly  disappeared  by  inheritance  of  the  effects  of  disuse. 
For,  in  conformity  with  ordinary  facts  of  development,  we  may  conclude 
that  in  a  larva  which  is  being  so  fed  as  that  the  development  of  the 
productive  organs  is  becoming  pronounced,  there  will  simultaneously 
ramence  arrest  in  the  development  of  those  organs  which  are  not  to 
be  used.  There  are  abundant  proofs  that  along  with  rapid  growth 
of  some  organs  others  abort.  And  if  these  inferences  are  true,  then 
^rofessor  Weismann's  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Nay,  it  falls  to 
B  ground  even  if  conclusions  so  definite  as  these  be  not  insisted 
upon;  for  before  he  can  get  a  basis  for  his  argument  he  must  give 
good  reasons  for  concluding  that  these  traits  of  the  Amazon-ants 
have  710^  been  inherited  from  remote  ancestors. 
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One  more  step  remains.     Let  us  grant  him  his  basis,  and  let  u 
pass  from  the  above  negative  criticism  to  a  positive  criticbm.    As 
before,  I  decline  to  follow  the  practice  of  talking  in  abstracts  instetd 
of  in  concretes,  and  contend  that,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  see  how 
natural  selection  has  in  all  cases  operated,  we  ought,  at  any  rate,  to 
trace  out  its  operation  whenever  we  can,  and  see  where  the  hypothesU 
lands  UB.     According  to  Professor  Weismann's  admission,  for  pro- 
duction of   the  Amazon-ant  by  natural  selection  '*  many  parts  mnsl 
Jvave  varied  simvltaTieoudy  arid  in  liarttwny  with  one  another'';*  and 
he  names  as  such,  larger  jaws,  muscles  to  move  them,  larger  head, 
and  thicker  chitin  for  it,  bigger  nerves  for  the  muscles,  bigger  motor 
centres  in  the  brain,  and,  for  the  support  of  the  big  head,  strengthen- 
ing of  the  thorax,  limbs,  and  skeleton  generally.     As  he  admits,  all 
these  parts  must  have  varied  simultaneously  in  due  proportion  to  one 
another.     What   must  have  been   the    proximate    causes    of    their 
variations  ?     They  must  have   been  variations   in  what   he  calls  the 
**  determinants."     He  says  : 

"  We  have,  however,  to  deal  with  the  transmission  of  parts  which  are 
fxt/riable,  and  this  necessitates  the  assumption  that  jiist  as  many  independent 
jind  variable  parts  exist  in  the  germ-pla.sm  as  are  present  in  the  fully  formed 
organism."  t 

Consequently  to    produce  simultaneously  these    many  variations  of 
parts,  adjusted  in  their  sizes  and  shapes,  there  must  have  simulta- 
neously arisen  a  set  of  corresponding  variations  in  the  ^'determinants' 
composing  the  germ-plasm.      What  made  them  simultaneously  vary  in 
the  requisite  ways  ?       Professor  Weismann  will  not  say  that  there 
was  somewhere  a  foregone  intention.     This  would  imply  supernatural 
agency.     He  makes  no  attempt  to  assign  a  physical  cause  for  these 
simultaneous  appropriate  variations  in  the  determinants  :   an  adequate 
physical   cause   being   inconceivable.      What,    then,    remains  as  the 
only  possible  interpretation?      Nothing  but  a  fartuitoiis  concinirsf  of 
cxt'iattons;  reminding  us  of  the  old  **  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.'' 
Nay,  indeed,  it  is  the  very  same  thing.      For   each    of   the   "  deter- 
minants," made  up  of  **  biophors,"  and  these  again  of  protein- molecule?, 
and  these  again   of   simpler  chemical   molecules,  must    have   had  its 
molecular  constitution  changed  in  the  required  way ;   and  the   mole- 
cular   constitutions    of    all    the    "  determinants/'  severally  modified 
differently,  bi^t  in  adjustment  to  one  another,  must  have   been  thus 
modified  by  *'  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms."     Now  if  this  is  an 
allowable  supposition  in  respect  of  the  '^  determinants,"  and  the  vary- 
ing organs  arising  from  them,  why  is  it  not  an  allowable   supposition 
in  respect  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  ?  Why  not  assume  "  a  fortuitous 

*  Loc  cit.,  p.  318.  t  •'  The  Germ-Plasm,"  p.  .54. 
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Concourse  of  atoms''  in  its  broad,  simple  form  ?  Nay,  indeeJ,  would 
not  this  be  much  the  easier  ?  For  observe,  this  co-adaptation  of 
aiimeroiiB  co-operative  parte  is  not  achieved  by  one  set  of  variatiotiSy 
bat  is  achieved  gradually  by  a  series  of  sach  sets.  That  is  to  say^ 
the  '*  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  *'  must  have  occurred  time  after 
time  in  appropriate  ways.  We  have  not  one  miracle,  but  a  series  of 
miracles ! 


K 


Of  the  two  remaining  points  in  Professor  Weismaun  8  first  article 
which  demand  notice^  one  concerns  his  reply  to  my  argument  drawn 
from   the    distribution  of  tactual   discriminativeness*     In  what  way 
does  he  treat  this  argument  ?     He  meets  it  by  an  argnment  derived 
from  hypothetical  evidence^ — not  actual   evidence*     Taking  the  case 
of  the  tongue-tip,  I  have  carefully  inquired  whether  its  extreme  power 
of  tactual  discrimination  can  give  any  life-saving  advantage  in  moving 
about  the  food  during  mastication,  in  detecting  foreign  bodies  in   it, 
or  for  purposes  of  speech ;  and  have,  I  think,  shown  that  the  ability 
to  distinguish  between  points  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  iuch  apart  is 
eless  for  such  purposes.     Professor  Weismann  thinks  he  disposes  of 
is  by  observing  tliat  among  the  apes  the  tongue  is  used  as  an  organ 
of  tOQch.      But  surely  a   counter-argument  equivalent  in  weight  to 
tnine  should  have  given  a  case  in  which  power  to  discriminate  between 
points  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  apart  instead  of  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch  apart  (a  variation  of  one-sixth)  had  a  life-saving  efficacy ;  or, 
any  rate,  should  have  suggested  such  a  case.     Nothing  of  the  kiud 
done  or  even  attempted.     But  now  note  that  his  reply,  accepted 
en  as  it  stands,  is  suicidal.     For  what  has   the  trusted  process  of 
nmixia  been  doing  ever  since  the  human  being  began  to  evolve  from 
e  ape.      Why  during  thousands  of  generations  has  not  the  nervous 
ructure  giving  this  extreme  discriminativeness  dwindled  away  ?  Even 
pposing  it  had  been   proved  of   life-saving  efficacy  to  our  simian 
cestors,  it  oughts  according  to  Professor  Weismann's  own  hypothesis, 
have  disappeared  in  us.    Either  there  was  none  of  the  assumed  special 
pacity  in  the  ape's  tongue,  in  which  case  his  reply  fails,  or  panmixia 
as  not  operated,  in  which  case  his  theory  of  degeneracy  fails. 
All  this,  however,  is  but  preface  to  the  chief  auswer.     The  argument 
drawn  from  the  case  of  the  tongue-tip,  with  which  alone  Professor 
Weismann  deals,  is  but  a  small  part  of  my  argument,  the  remainder 
of  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  touch- — does  not  even  mention.     JIad 
never   referred  to  the  tongue-tip  at   all,  the  various  contrasts  in 
scriminativenesa  which  I  have  named,  between  the  one  extreme  of 
6  forefinger-tip  and  the  other  extreme  of  the  middle  of  the  back, 
ould   have   abundantly  sufficed  to  establish  my  case^ would  have 
fficed  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  natural  selection  as  a  key  nnd  the 
equacy  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 
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It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  judgment   mast  go  against  him  bv 
default.  Practically  he  leaves  the  matter  standing  just  where  it  did.* 

The  other  remaining  point  concerns  the  vexed  question  of  panmixia. 
Confirming  the  statement  of  Dr.  Romanes,  Professor  Weismann  says 
that  I  have  misunderstood  him.  Already  (Contemporary  Ren'jew, 
May  1893,  p.  758,  and  Reprint,  p.  66)  I  have  quoted  passages  which 
appeared  to  justify  my  interpretation,  arrived  at  after  much  seeking. 
Already,  too,  in  this  Review  (July  1893,  p.  54)  I  have  said  why  I 
did  not  hit  upon  the  interpretation  now  said  to  be  the  true  one :  I 
never  supposed  that  any  one  would  assume,  without  assigned  cause, 
that  (apart  from  excluded  influence  of  disuse)  the  mintis  variations  of 
a  disused  organ  are  greater  than  the  plus  variations.  This  was  a 
tacit  challenge  to  produce  reasons  for  the  assumption.  Professor 
Weismann  does  not  accept  the  challenge,  but  simply  says  :  ''  In  my 
opinion  all  organs  are  maintained  at  the*  height  of  their  development 
only  through  uninterrupted  selection  "  (p.  332)  :  in  the  absence  of 
which  they  decline.  Now  it  is  doubtless  true  that  as  a  naturalist  he 
may  claim  for  his  **  opinion"  a  relatively  great  weight.  Still, 
in    pursuance    of    the    methods    of   science,    it    seems  to  me  that 

*  Though  Professor  Weismann  has  not  dealt  with  mj  argnment  derived  from  the 
distribution  of  discriminativeness  on  the  skin,  it  has  been  criticised  by  Mr.  McKeeo 
Cattell,  in  the  last  number  of  Mind  (October  1803).  His  general  argument,  vitiated  bv 
extreme  misconceptions,  I  need  not  deal  with.  He  says  :  "  Whether  changes  acquired 
by  the  individual  are  hijreditary,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  is  a  question  of  preai 
interest  for  ethics  no  less  than  for  biology.  But  Mr.  Spencer's  application  of  thi^ 
doctrine  to  account  for  the  origin  of  species  [!]  simply  begs  the  question.  He  assumes 
useful  variations  [!] — whether  of  structure  or  habit  is  immaterial — without  attemptinc 
to  explain  their  origin."  The  only  part  of  Mr.  Cat tell's  criticism  requiring  reply  i 
that  which  concerns  the  *'  sensation-areas  "  on  the  skin.  He  implies  that  since  Weber, 
experimental  psychologists  have  practically  set  aside  the  theory  of  sensat  ion -areas : 
showing,  among  other  things,  that  relatively  great  accuracy  of  discrimination  can  be 

quickly  acquired   by  "increased   interest  and  attention Practice    for   a    few 

minutes  will  double  the  accuracy  of  discrimination,  and  practice  on  one  side  of  tb 
body  is  carried  over  to  the  other."  To  me  it  seems  manifest  that  ''  increased  intere>i 
and  attention ''  will  not  enable  a  patient  to  discriminate  two  points  where  a  few- 
minutes  before  he  could  perceive  only  one.  That  which  he  can  really  do  in  this  short 
time  is  to  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  massiveness  of  a  sensation  produced  by 
two  points  and  the  massiveness  of  that  produced  by  one,  and  to  infer  one  point  or  two 
points  accordingly.  Respecting  the  existence  of  sensation-areas  marked  off  frum  one 
another,  I  may.  in  the  first  place,  remark  that  since  the  eye  originates  as  a  dermal 
sac,  and  since  its  retina  is  a  highly  developed  part  of  the  sensitive  surface  at  largo. 
and  since  the  discriminative  power  of  the  retina  depends  on  the  division  of  it  into 
numerous  rods  and  cones,  each  of  which  gives  a  separate  sensation -area,  it  would  be 
strange  were  the  diijcriminative  power  of  the  skin  at  large  achieved  by  mechanism 
fundamentally  different.  In  the  second  place,  I  may  remark  that  if  Mr.  Cattell  will 
refer  to  Professor  Karl  Retzius's  Bidoffische  Untersuchunffen,  New  Series,  vol.  iv.  (Stock- 
holm, 1892),  he  will  see  elaborate  diagrams  ©f  superficial  nerve-endings  in  variou? 
animals  showing  many  degrees  of  separateness.  I  guarded  myself  against  being  sup- 
posed to  think  that  the  sensation -areas  are  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another ;  and  sug- 
gested, contrariwise,  that  probably  the  branching  nerve-terminations  intruded  among 
the  branches  of  adjacent  nerve-terminations.  Here  let  me  add  that  the  intrusion  may 
vary  greatly  in  extent ;  and  that  where  the  intruding  fibres  run  far  among  tho«e  of 
adjacent  areas,  the  discriminativeness  will  be  but  small,  while  it  will  be  great  in  pro- 
portion as  each  set  of  branching  fibres  is  restricted  more  nearly  to  its  own  area.  AH 
the  facts  are  explicable  on  this  supposition. 
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oinothing  more  than  an  opiuiou  is  required  as  the  baais  of  a  far- 
L'biiig  theory,* 

Thout^h  the  counter-opinion  of  one  who  is  not  a  naturalist  (as 
^rofesaor  Weismann  points  out)  may  be  of  relatively  small  value,  yet 
I  must  here  again  give  it  along  with  a  final  reason  for  it.  And  this 
reason  ahall  be  e.^bitod,  not  In  a  qualitative  form,  but  in  a  quantita- 

Kve  form.      Let  us  quantify  the  terms  of  the  hypothesis  by  weight ; 
id  let  us  take  as  our  test  case  the  rudimentary  hiud-limbs  of  the 
hale.     ZoologistiS  are  agreed  that  the  whale  htis  been  evolved  from  a 
ammal  which   took   to   a(|uatic  habits,    and  that  its  disused   hind- 
limbs  have  gradually  disappeared.      When  they  ceased  to  bo  used  in 
Hiwimming,  natural  selection  played  a  part — probably  an  important 
^"part — in   decreasing  them ;  since,  being  then  impediments  to  move- 
ment through  the  water,  they  diminished  the  attainable  speed.      It 
may  bo,   too,  that   for  a   period   after  disappearance  of   the    limbs 
Hbeueath  the  skin»  survival  of  the  fittest  had   still   soine  effect.      But 
^^uring  the  latter  stages  of  the  process  it  had  no  effect ;  since  the 
rmlimeuts  caused  no  inconvenience  and  entailed  no  appreciable  cost, 
^^ure,  thei^fore,  the  cause,  if  Professor  Weismann  is  right,  must  have 
^Keon    panmixia.      Ur.  Strathera,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Aberdeen, 
^Hfhose  various  publications  show  him  to  be  a  high ^  if  not  the  highest, 
^^uthority  on  the  anatomy  of  these  great  cetaceans,  has  kindly  taken 
jiiuch    trouble   in    furnishing  me  with   the  needful  data,  baaed   upon 
direct  weighing  and  measuring  and  estimation  of  specific  gravity.  In 
the   Hlack  Whale  (Balwnopkra   boraulis)  there   are  no  rudiments  of 
hind-limbs  whatever:  rudiments  of  the  pelvic  bones  only  remain.   A 
sainple  of  the  Greenland  Right  Whale,  estimated  to  weigh  44,800  lbs., 
ikad  femurs  weighing  together  34  ozs, ;  while  a  sample  of  the  Razor- 

'riioujjtli  Pro  feasor  Wciemfinn  dtws  not  take  up  lliu  challenge",  Dr.  Romane.-*  rloes. 

wiyn:  ♦*When  selecUon  i.^  withdrnwi*  I  hero  will  be  no  excessive  ji/r/f  variations, 

iiijvp  -n  loij^'  'AS  sokictioa  wan  pre*ienL  ihc  ellicicncy  of  the  orgau  was  oialnt^medat 

t    level :    it  wais  only  the  minu^  variations  which  were   then   eliTninatwi  '* 

(iUAUY  UisviEW,  [K  61J)«     III  the  lir&t  jilace^  it  «c4?ms  to  me  th*t  the  phra.»es 

it  iii  thi&  Acntimcc  beg  the  <)in;j»iion.     It  Mays  that  "the  eUiciency  of  the  organ  was 

Daintaincd  al.  it^  hit/fttut  !evd  "  i  which  implies  that  the  highutjfc  level  is  the  best,  and 

Jiai  i'  '    u;y  is  t-o  full  below  il.     Thii?  i*  the  very  thing  I  a>sk  proof  of.     Supposjo 

lin\'  I  an<l  say  that  the  organ  is  maintained  at  iii^  right  j^ixu  by  natural 

-c this  prevents  inere«L>L!  boyond  the  size  which  ie*  best  for  the  organiHiu. 

uUl  be  in  due  proportion,  and  the  welfare  of  the  creature  a**  a  whole  t^i 

by  excej^ji  ius  well  it-s   Ity  defect.     It  may  be  dirc-otly  interfere*!  with — 

n,  toi  iiiiiiance,  by  t.oo  big  an  eyelid  ;  ami  it  may  be  indirectly  interfered  with,  where 

he  or^tku  in  large,  by  needle^i^  weight  and  cost  of  nutrition.     In  the  second  place,  rUe 

tit!*tion  whicli  here  concemii  u»  U  not  wliat  natural  ^selection  will  do  with  variations, 

jTc  are  concenietl  with  the  previous  question — What  variation2»  will  ariite  7    An  organ 

;  in  all  ways :  and,  unless  reafion  to  the  contrary  i»  fihown,  the  a»Kunjption  mu^t 

f-iuiatitin!!.  in  the  direction  of  Lncreai>e  are  as  frequent  and  as  groat  as  tho^^ie  in 

Un  of  decrease.     Take  the  casie  of  the  tongue.     Certainly  there  are  tongues 

'  large,  and  probably  tongues  inconveniently  smaU.     Wlmt  reason  have 

ning  th.'it  the  incoavemently  small  tonguejs  occur  more  frequently  than  the 

Rvenle!  one*?    None  that  I  can  «ee.     Dr.   Romanes  hai»  not  ahown  that 

nail;  II  cejiicfe  to  act  on  an  organ  the  miHim  variationti  in  each  new 

itiou  wtli  ijvri  ijil  %Xi,j  ftim  vaiiations.   But  if  Ihey  are  equal  the  alleged  prooesii  o! 

iliAb  no  place. 

>L*  uuv*  3  a 
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back  Whale  {Bcdconoptera  musoulus),  50  feet  long,  and  estimated  to 
weigh  56,000  lbs.,  had  rudimentary  femurs  weighing  together  one 
ounce  ;  so  that  these  vanishing  remnants  of  hind-limbs  weighed  but 
one-896,000th  part  of  the  animal.     Now,  in  considering  the  alleged 
degeneration  by  panmixia,  we  have  first  to  ask  why  these  femurs 
must  be   supposed  to  haye  varied  in  the  direction  of  decrease  rather 
than  in  the  direction  of  increasa     During  its  evolution  from  the 
original  land*  mammal,  the  whale  has  grown  enormously,  imply mg 
habitual  excess  of  nutrition.  Alike  in  the  embryo  and  in  the  growing 
animal,  there  must  have  been  a  chronic  plethora.     Why,  then,  should 
we  suppose  these  rudiments  to  have  become  smaller  ?     Why  should 
they  not  have  enlarged  by  deposit  in  them  of  superfluous  materials? 
But  let  us  grant  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  predominant  ininm 
variations.     Let  us  say  that  the  last  variation  was  a  reduction  of  one- 
half — that  in  some  individuals  the  joint  weight  of  the  femurs  was 
suddenly  reduced  from  two  ounces  to  one  ounce — a  reduction  of  one- 
900,000th   of  the  creature's  weight.     By  inter-crossing  with  those 
inheriting  the  variation,  the  reduction,  or  a  part  of  the  reduction,  was 
made  a  trait  of  the  species.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  a  necessary  im- 
plication is  that  this  minus  variation  was  maintained  in  posterity.  So 
far  from  having  reason  to  suppose  this^  we  have  reason  to  suppose  the 
contrary.    As  before  quoted,  Mr.  Darwin  says  that  ''  unless  carefully 
preserved  by  man,"  **  any  particular  variation  would  generally  be  lost 
by  crossing,  reversion,  and  the  accidental  destruction  of  the  varying 
individuals."  *     And  Mr.  Galton,  in  his  essay  on  "  Regression  towards 
Mediocrity,"  t  contends  that  not  only   do  deviations  of  the   whole 
organism  from  the  mean  size  tend  to  thus  disappear,  but  that  de?Ui- 
tions  in  its  components  do  so.     Hence  the  chances  are  against  such 
minus  variation  being  so  preserved  as  to  affect  the  species  by  panmixia. 
In  the  second  place,  supposing  it  to  be  preserved,  may  we  reasonably 
assume  that,  by  inter-crossing,  this  decrease,  amounting  to  about  a 
millionth  part  of  the  creature's  weight,  will    gradually   affect   the 
constitutions  of  all  Razor-back  Whales  distributed  over  the  Arctic  seas 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Greenland  to  the  Equator  ?     Is 
this  a  credible  conclusion  ?     For  three  reasons,  then,  the   hypothesis 
must  be  rejected. 

Thus,  the  only  reasonable  interpretation  is  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters.  If  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse,  which  are 
'known  causes  of  change  in  each  individual,  influence  succeeding  indi- 
viduals— if  functionally  produced  modifications  of  structure  are  trans- 
missible, as  well  as  modifications  of  structure  otherwise  arising — then 
this   reduction  of  the  whale's   hind-limbs   to    minute    rudiment:^  is 

*  **  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domesticiition  "  vol.  ii.  p.  29-2. 
t  Journal  of  the  Anlhropolotjicid  I nutitnic  for  1883,  i'.  2oo. 
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Hjouiited  for.     The  cikuse  has  been  uaceaslagly  operative  on  all  indi* 
ritlaals  of  the  specieB  ever  since  the  transformation  be^n. 

In  one  case  see  all.  If  this  cause  has  thus  operated  on  the  limbs 
:)f  the  whale,  it  has  thus  operated  in  all  creatui'es  on  all  paiis  having 
lictive  functions. 


At  the  outset  I  intiamted  that  I   must  limit  my  replies  to  those 

lurgnments  of  Pi-ofessor  Weismann  which  are  contained    in   his  first 

tide.     That  those  contained  in  his  second  might  be  dealt  with  no 

Fless  effectually,  did   time   and    space  permit,  is  manifest  to  me  j   but 

about  the  probability  of  this  the  reader  must  form  bis  own  judgment. 

My  replies  thus  fwr  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— 

Professor  Weismann  says    he  has  disproved  the  conclusion  that 
degeneration  of  the  little  toe  has  resulted  from  inheritance  of  acquii'ed 
^characters.      But  his  reasoning  fails  against  an  interpretation  he  over- 
looks*    A  profound  modification  of  the  hind-limbs  and  their  append- 
ages must  have  taken  place  during  the  transition  from  arboreal  habits 
(to  terrestrial  habits;  and   dwindling  of  the  little  toe  is  an  obvious 
[  consequence  of  disuse,  at  the  same  time  that  enlargement  of  the  great 
toe  is  an  obvious  consecjuence  of  increased  use. 

The  entire  argument  based  on  the  nnlike  forms  and  instincts  pre- 
sented by  castes  of  social  insects  is  invalidated  by  an  omission.  Until 
probable  conclusions  are  reached  respecting  the  characters  which  such 
insects  brought  with  them  into  the  organised  social  state,  no  valid  in- 
ferences can  be  drawn  respecting  characters  developed  during  that  state, 
A  further  large  error  of  interpretation  is  involved  in  the  assumption 
that  the  different  caste^chai'acters  are  transmitted  to  them  in  the  eggs 
laid  by  the  mother  insect.  While  we  have  evidence  that  the  unlike 
structures  of  the  sexes  are  determined  by  nutrition  of  the  germ  before 
egg-laying,  we  have  evidence  that  the  nnlike  structures  of  classes  are 
caused  by  unlikenesses  of  nutrition  of  the  larvtL\  That  these  varieties 
of  forms  do  nut  result  from  varieties  of  germ-plasms,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  where  there  are  varieties  of  germ-plasms,  as  in 
varieties  of  Uie  same  species  of  mammal,  no  deviations  in  feeding  pre- 
vent display  of  their  structural  results. 

For  such  caste^modificationfi  aa  those  of  the  Amazon-ants,  which 
are  unable  to  feed  themselves,  there  is  a  feasible  explanation  otlier 
than  I'rofessor  Weismann 's.  The  relation  of  common  ants  to  their 
domestic  animals — aphides  and  ooccids — which  yield  them  food  on 
solicitation,  does  not  difler  widely  from  this  relation  between  these 
Amazon-ants  and  their  domestic  animals — the  slave-ants.  And  the 
habit  of  being  fed,  contracted  during  the  first  stages  of  their  parasitic 
life»  when  there  were  perfect  mules  and  females,  may,  during  that 
stage,  have  become  established  by  inheritance.  Meanwhile  the 
opposed  interpretation — that  this  incapacity  has   resulted   from  the 
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iielection  of  tbose  ant-oomintinitiea  the  queens  of  wkieh  \mk  eggs  i 
had  8o  varied  ae  to  entail  this  incapacity — iniplios  Unit  r  scarooljl 
itppreciablo  economy  of  nerre-matter  advantaged  tka  stirp  so  grealt| 
as  to  cause  it  to  spread  more  than  other  stirps :  an  inrri>i1ihT<i 
sappoaition, 

Ab  the  outcome  of  these  alternative  interpretations  we  saw  t  i  .*  ;  t^j 
argument    respecting  the  co-adaptation  of  co-operative  parti^,  vyLcb 
Professor  Weismann  thinks  is  furnished  to  hi  in  by  tht^  AmaKOD-acU^ 
disappeai's.    The  ancestral  ants  were  conquering  ants.     These  foumliid 
the   communities  \    and   hence  those  members  of  the   present  ccdit^ 
manities  which  are  most  like  them  are  the  Amaason-ante.      If  so,  the 
co-adaptation  of  the  co-operative  parts  was  effected   by  inlieritana 
during  the  solitary  and  semi-social  stages.     Even  were  then?  no  sij 
solution,  the  opposed  solution  would  be  unacceptable.      Theaa  ainsi] 
taneoua   appropriate  variations    of    the   co-operative   parts   in 
shapes,  aud  proportions,  are  supposed  to  be  eflected  by  &imult 
variations  in    the  *'  determintmts  *'  of  the  germ-plasms  ;  and 
absence    of    an    assigned  physical    cause  this  implies  a    fortuitoo 
concourse    of    appropiiate   variations,    which    carries    us    back  to 
**  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,**     This  may  just  as  well  be  ext 
to  the  entire  organism.     The  old  hypothesis  of  special   creatioas 
more  consistent  and  comprehensible. 

To  rebut  my  inference  drawc  from  the  distribution  of  diacrinuiift- ^ 
tivenessj  I'rofessor  Weismann  uses  not  an  ai-gument  but  the  bbalT 
form  of  an  argument.  The  ability  to  discriminate  one  tweuty-fou 
of  an -inch  by  the  tongue-tip  inajj  have  been  useful  to  the  aji*»; 
conceivable  use  being  even  suggested.  And  then  tlie  great  bodji 
my  argument  derived  from  the  distiubution  of  disanminativeness 
the  skin,  which  amply  Bufnoes^  is  wholly  ignored. 

The  tacit  challenge  I  gave  to  name  some  facts  in  support  of  I 
hyjKithesis  of  panmixia — or   even  a  solitary  fact — is  passed  by, 
reiiuuns  a  pui^e  speculation  having  no  basis  but  Prnfeesor  We 
*'  opinion.*'     When   from   the  abstract  statement  of   it  we   pai» 
a  concrete  test,  in  the  case  of  the  whale,  we  lind  that  it  nec^sfistt 
an  uuproved  and  impmbable  assumption  respecting  ptv^  and  ihsn 
variiitions  ;  that  it  ignores  the  unceasing  tendency  to  reveiBiuii ; 
that  it  implies  an  efiect  out  of  all  pmportion  to  the  cause. 

It  is  curious  what  entirely  opposite  conclaBbns  men   may  dmi 
from  the  same  evidence.      Professor  Weismann  tliinks  be  hw& 
that  the  "last  bulwark  of  the  Lamarckian  principle   is*  nut 
Most  readers  will  hold  with  me  that  he  is,  to  use  the  mildeafc^ 
premature  in  so  thinking.      Contrariwise  my  impression  is  tket 
has  not  shown  either  this  bulwark  or  any  other  bulwark  to  be 
tenable  ;  but  rather  that  while  his  assault  has  failed  it  had  furmibfi 
opportunity  for  strengthening  sundry  of  the  bulwarks. 
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Lincoln  k  Hidl&ad  Oonntie»'  Dmg  Co,,  Linooln. 
«awAj&a  oir  noiaiLuajiii  imi^iioma 


SENOR  SARASATE  (Ihe  Great  Violinist)  eajs :—"  As  a  musical  i 
^olion  is  artistic  in  the  true  Eer.fe  of  the  word." 

LIEUT.  DAN  GODFREY,  R.A.M.  (Grenadier  Guards),  says:—*' 
a  truly  n  arvellous  invention.     I  find  it  difficult  to  eay  enough  in  pruiee  oi 

We  say  that  if  you  had  an  iEolian  you  could  play  Operas  or  Sympl 
or  Ballads,  or,  in  fact,  any  mtiakcd  ccinjjositicn  ever  tcriitcn,  and  Uiit  the 
no  knowledge  of  music  required,  i.nd  only  one  week's  practice  Dccra  ary  t< 
performer." 

Your  visit  to  see  this  ivstiinnent  trill  be  esteemed  a/atcvr. 


GEORGE   WHIGHT  a  GO., 

228    REGENT    STREET,     LONDON,    ^ 

NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISE) 


^^^^V^^^^^^^^b^^^^^^^^^^^^^* 


All  Applications  respecting 
in  this  Magazine  should  be 
to  the  Sole  Advertising  Contr; 
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CHINA  SERVICES 


ELECTRIC  INSTALLATIONS  &  FITTINGS 

jOO  OXFORD  ST^  W. 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged* 


OCIAL    WRECKAGE 

A  Bemem  oj  the  Laws  of  Englitnd  at  thc^  Affod  the  Poor. 

By  FRANCIS  PEEK,  Chairman  of  the  Howard  Associatioiu 

Orowzi  8vOy  8fl.  6d. 
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Apollinaru 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 


*'An     ABSOLUTELY      PURL 
AGREEABLE  TABLE  WATER  availal 
in  even'  part  of  the  World." 

Bklil^n  MHUICAL  JOURNA. 


Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Wine  Merchants,  ai 
Mineral  Water  Dealers.  ' 

CADBURT" 

COCOA 

ABSOLUTELY  PUREthereforeBEST 

No  Chemicals  Used- ^ 

1^    Mm      I     I  IV  iv    AA    |j         riviiu  oiviiiAd,  A««aoo,ooo, 
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